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The  Cream  of  Tartar  used  in  DR.  PRICE'S  CREAM  BAKING  POWDER  is  the  strongest  and  fre« 
from  all  ilme  and  other  ininurltlcs.  Pn>f.  Pictxr  Coluku,  Chief  Chemist  for  the  United  States  Oo- 
partmciit  uf  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  have  several  times  examined  baking  powders  in  the  market  to  determine  their  purity,  raising 

Eowcr  and  Influence  on  the  health  of  those  using  Uiem.  I  have  uniformly  found  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
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tAte  President  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 
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A  DUEL 

FREE  TRADE-THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
PROTECTION— THE  HON.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

MR.  GLADSTONE: 

I.   APOLOGY  FOR  THIS  ARTICLE. 

The  existing  difFerence  of  practice  between  America  and  Brit- 
ain with  respect  to  free  trade  and  protection  of  necessity  gives 
rise  to  a  kind  of  international  controversy  on  their  respective 
merits.  To  interfere  from  across  the  water  in  such  a  controversy 
is  an  act  which  may  wear  the  appearance  of  impertinence.  It 
is  prinid  facie  an  intrusion  by  a  citizen  of  one  country 
into  the  domestic  afFairs  of  another,  which  as  a  rule  must 
be  better  judged  of  by  denizens  than  by  foreigners.  Xay,  it 
may  even  seem  a  rather  violent  intrusion;  for  the  sincere  advocate 
of  one  of  the  two  systems  cannot  speak  of  what  he  deems  to  bo  the 
demerits  of  the  other  otherwise  than  in  broad  and  trenchant  terms. 
In  this  case^  however,  it  may  be  said  that  something  of  reciprocal 
reproach  is  implied  in  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  lescishitioii 
of  the  two  countries,  apart  from  any  argumentative  exposition  of 
its  nature.  And  where  should  an  Englishman  look  for  weapons 
to  be  used  against  protection,  or  an  American  for  weapons  to  bo 
wielded  in  its  favor,  except  in  America  and  England  respectively  ? 

This  sentiment  received,  during  the  late  Presidential  struggle, 
a  lively  illustration  in  practice.     An  American  gentleman,  Mr. 

NoTK.— Mr  Gladstone  has  conrtcoiuilj  conscot-ed  to  tho  slmiiIt«iiooas  publica- 
doD  of  hi%  article  and  of  Mr.  Blaine's  reply  .—Editor  N.  A.  Review. 
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N.  McKay,  of  New  York,  took,  according  to  the  proverb,  th© 
bull  by  the  horns.  He  visited  Great  Britain,  made  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  inspection  of  the  employments,  wages,  and  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  reported  the  result  to  his  countrymen, 
while  they  were  warm  with  the  animation  of  the  national  contest, 
under  the  doleful  titles  of  "  Free-Trade  Toilers"  and  "  Starvation 
Wages  for  Men  and  Women.'*  He  was  good  enough  to  forward 
to  me  a  copy  of  his  most  interesting  tract,  and  he  did  me  the 
further  honor  to  address  to  me  a  letter  covering  the  pamphlet. 
He  challenged  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  results  of  free 
trade  in  England  and  on  '*  the  relative  value  of  free  trade  and 
protection  to  the  English-speaking  people." 

There  was  an  evident  title  thus  to  call  upon  me,  because  I  had, 
many  years  since,  given  utterance  to  an  opinion  then  and  now 
sincerely  entertained.  I  thought,  and  each  of  the  rolling  years 
teaches  me  more  and  more  fixedly  to  think,  that  in  international 
transactions  the  British  nation  for  the  present  enjoys  a  commer- 
cial primacy;  that  no  country  in  the  world  shows  any  capacity 
to  wrest  it  from  us,  except  it  be  America ;  that,  if  America  shall 
frankly  adopt  and  steadily  maintain  a  system  of  free  trade,  she 
will  by  degrees,  perhaps  not  slow  degrees,  outstrip  us  in  the  race, 
and  will  probably  take  the  place  which  at  present  belongs  to  us  ; 
but  that  she  will  not  injure  us  by  the  operation.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  will  do  us  good.  Her  freedom  of  trade  will  add  to  our 
present  commerce  and  our  present  wealth,  so  that  we  shall  be 
better  than  we  now  are.  But  while  we  obtain  this  increment, 
she  will  obtain  another  increment,  so  much  larger  than  ours  that 
it  will  both  cover  the  minus  quantity  which,  as  compared  with 
us,  she  at  present  exhibits  in  international  transactions,  and  also 
establish  a  positive  excess,  possibly  a  large  excess,  in  her  own 
favor. 

It  would  have  been  impertinent  in  me,  and  on  other  grounds 
impolitic,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  McKay  while  the  Presi- 
dential contest  was  yet  pending.  But  all  the  agencies  in  that  great 
election  have  now  done  their  work,  and  protection  has  obtained 
her  victory.  Be  she  the  loveliest  and  most  fruitful  mother  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  or  be  slie  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  distin- 
guished from  other  swindlers  mainly  by  the  vast  scale  of  her 
operations,  she  no  longer  stands  within  the  august  shadow  of  the 
election,  and  she  must  take  her  chance  in  the  arena  of  discussion* 
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'  as  a  common  combatant,  entitled  to  free  speech  and  to  fair  treat* 
ment,  but  to  nothing  more.  So  that  the  citizens  of  two  coun- 
tries long  friendly,  and  evidently  destined  to  yet  closer  friend- 
liness, may  now  calmly  and  safely  pursue  an  argument  which, 
from  either  of  the  opposing  points  of  view,  has  the  most  direct 
bearing  on  the  wealth,  comfort^  and  well-being  of  the  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  water. 

II.   AK  OLD  FBIEND  WITH  A   NEW  FACB. 

The  appeal  of  the  champion  whose  call  has  brought  me  into 
the  field  is  very  properly  made  '*  to  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
States.''  He  exhibits  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  British 
workingman,  and  asks  whether  our  commercial  supremacy  is  not 
npheld  at  his  expense.  The  constant  tenor  of  the  argument  is 
this  :  high  wages  by  protection,  low  wages  by  free  trade.  It 
is  even  as  the  recurring  burden  of  a  song.  Now,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  while  we  listen  to  a  melody  presented  to  us  as  new, 
the  idea  gradually  arises  in  the  mind,  "  I  have  heard  this  before." 
And  I  can  state  with  truth  that  I  have  heard  this  very  same 
melody  before  ;  nay,  that  I  am  familiar  with  it.  It  comes  to  us 
now  with  a  pleasant  novelty  ;  but  once  upon  a  time  we  British 
folk  were  surfeitedi,  nay,  almost  bored  to  death,  with  it.  It  is 
simply  the  old  song  of  our  squires,  which  they  sang  with  perfect 
assurance  to  defend  the  Corn  Laws,  first  from  within  the  fortress 
of  an  unreformed  Parliament,  and  then  for  a  good  many  years 
more,  with  their  defences  fatally  and  fast  crumbling  before  their 
eyes,  after  Parliament  had  been  reformed.  Mr.  McKay  and 
Protection,  now  made  vocal  in  him,  terrify  the  American  work- 
man by  threatening  him  with  the  wages  of  his  British  comrade, 
precisely  as  the  English  landlord  coaxed  our  rural  laborers,  when 
we  used  to  get  our  best  wheats  from  Dantzig,  by  exhibiting  the 
starvation  wages  of  the  Polish  peasant. 

But  there  is  also  a  variation  in  the  musical  phrase.  Our  low 
waives,  it  is  said,  form  the  basis  of  our  cheap  production.  So  it 
13  desired,  as  Mr.  McKay  apprises  me,  to  *'  get  some  relief  from 
the  American  government ";  by  which  I  understand  that  he  calls 
for  more  protection.  For  example :  I  have  learned  that  turfs  are 
occasionally  sent  from  Ireland  to  America  to  supply  the  Irish 
immigrant  with  a  rude  memorial  of  the  country  he  was  forced  to 
le&ye,  but  has  not  ceased  to  love ;  and  that  these  turfs  are  dear  to 
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Iiis  affectionate  patriotism^  and  have  been  bought  by  him  at  prices 
relatively  high.  But  they  are  charged  (I  am  told)  as  unenu- 
merated  articles,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value.  I  hope  there  is 
no  strong  turbary  interest  in  America,  for  I  gather  that,  to  secure 
high  wages  to  the  diggers,  you  would  readily,  and  quite  con- 
sistently, raise  this,  say,  to  five-and-twenty.  The  protective 
argument,  however,  at  this  stage  rather  is,  How  can  the  capitalist 
engaged  in  manufacture  compete  with  his  British  rival,  who  ob- 
tains labor  at  half  the  price  ?  But  this  also  is  to  us  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  repetition  of  an  old  and  familiar  strain. 
The  argument  is  so  plausible  that,  in  the  early  days  of  our  well- 
known  Corn-Law  controversy,  it  commended  itself  even  to  some 
of  the  first  champions  of  Repeal.  They  pointed  out  that  during  the 
great  French  war  the  trade  of  our  manufacturers  was  secured  by 
our  possession  of  the  sea ;  but  that,  when,  by  the  establishment  of 
peace,  that  became  an  open  highway,  it  was  impossible  for  our 
manufacturers,  who  had  to  pay  their  workmen  wages  based  upon 
protection  prices  for  bread  as  the  first  necessary  of  life,  any  longer 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  bread  and  cheap  labor  of  the  continent. 
And,  in  truth,  they  could  show  that  their  trade  was  at  the  time, 
to  a  great  extent,  either  stationary  or  even  receding.  These  argu- 
ments were  made  among  us,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  labor  and  of 
capital,  just  as  they  are  now  employed  by  you;  for  America biay  at 
present  be  said  to  diet  on  the  cast-off  reasonings  of  English  protec- 
tionism. They  were  so  specious  that  they  held  the  field  until  the 
genius  of  Cobden  recalled  us  from  conventional  phrases  to  natural 
laws,  and  until  a  series  of  bad  harvests  (about  1838-41)  had 
shown  the  British  workman  that  what  enhanced  the  price  of  his 
bread  had  no  corresponding  power  to  raise  the  rate  of  his  wages, 
but  distinctly  tended  to  depress  them. 

Let  me  now  mark  the  exact  point  to  which  we  have  advanced. 
Like  a  phonograph  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  American  Protectionist 
simply  repeats  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic  what  has  been  first  and 
often,  and  long  ago,  said  on  ours.  Under  protection  our  wages 
were,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  those  of  the  Continent.  Under 
protection  American  wages  are  higher  than  those  of  Great 
Britain.  We  then  argued,  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  He  now 
argues  (just  listen  to  his  phonograph),  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc. 
But  our  experience  has  proceeded  a  stage  further  than  that  of 
the  American  people.     Despite  the  low  wages  of  the  Continent, 
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we  broke  down  every  protective  wall  and  flooded  the  conntry  (so 
the  phrase  then  ran)  with  the  corn  and  the  commodities  of  the 
whole  world ;  with  the  com  of  America  first  and  foremost.  Bnt 
did  our  rates  of  wages  therenpon  sink  to  the  leyel  of  the  Con- 
tinent ?  Or  did  it  rise  steadily  and  rapidly  to  a  point  higher 
than  had  been  ever  known  before  ? 

That  the  American  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  onrs  I  con- 
cede. Some,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of  this  most  gratifying  fact  I 
shall  endeayor  to  acknowledge.  My  ennmeration  may  be  sufficient 
or  may  be  otherwise.  Whether  it  be  exhaustive  or  not,  the  facts 
will  of  themselves  tend  to  lay  upon  protectionism  the  burden  of 
establishing,  by  something  more  than  mere  concomitancy,  a 
causal  relation  between  commercial  restraint  and  wages  relatively 
high.  But  what  if,  besides  doing  this,  I  show  (and  it  is  easy)  that 
wages  which  may  have  been  partially  and  relatively  high  under 
protection,  have  become  both  generally  and  absolutely  higher, 
and  greatly  higher,  under  free  trade  ? 

ThBi  protection  may  coexist  with  high  wages,  that  it  may  not 
of  itself  neutralize  all  the  gifts  and  favors  of  nature,  that  it  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  course  make  a  rich  country  into  a  poor  one — 
all  this  may  be  true,  but  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  true  ques- 
tion is  whether  protection  offers  us  the  way  to  the  maximum  of 
attainable  wage.  This  can  only  be  done  by  raising  to  the  ut- 
most attainable  height  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  and  profits 
alike  are  drawn.  If  its  tendency  is  not  to  increase,  but  to  dimin- 
ish, that  fund,  then  protection  is  a  bar  to  high  wages,  not  their 
cause ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  enemy,  not  the  friend,  of  the  classes 
on  whose  wages  their  livelihood  depends.  This  is  a  first  outline 
of  the  propositions  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  and  to  bring 
home. 

m.    BBITISH  WAGES. 

Mr.  McKay  greatly  relied  upon  a  representation  which  he  has 
given  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  England.  It  is  only  incidental  to 
the  main  discussion,  for  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  not  England, 
but  America.  Yet  it  evidently  requires  to  be  dealt  with;  and  I 
shall  deal  with  it  broadly,  though  briefiy,  asking  leave  to  contest 
alike  the  inferences  and  the  facts  which  he  presents.  My  con- 
tention on  this  head  will  be  two-fold.  First,  he  has  been  misled  as 
to  the  actual  rate  of  wages  in  England.  Secondly,  the  question  is 
not  whether  that  rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  in  America,  nor  even 
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whether  the  American  workman  (and  this  is  a  very  different  mat- 
ter) is  always  better  off  than  the  workman  in  England.  It  is. 
What  are  English  wages  now  under  free  trade,  compared  with 
what  they  formerly  were  under  protection  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  actual  rates  in  particular  cases  to  which  he 
has  referred,  I  must  draw  a  line  between  the  case  of  the  English 
chain-makers,  on  which  he  has  dwelt,  and  the  case  of  the  great 
coal  industry,  of  which  he  has  taken  the  town  of  Wigan  as  a 
sample. 

In  an  old  society  like  this,  with  an  indefinite  variety  of  occu- 
pations, there  are  usually  some  which  lie,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
stream,  and  which  represent  the  traditions  of  a  former  time.,  or 
peculiarities  of  circumstance,  not  yet  touched  by  that  quickening 
breath  of  freedom  in  trade  and  labor  under  which  I  shall  show  it 
to  be  unquestionable  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
population  have  found  their  way  to  a  great  and,  indeed,  extraor- 
dinary improvement.  In  particular,  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
lamentable  picture  in  those  cases  where  hand  labor  is  destined  to 
be  supplanted  by  machinery,  but  where  the  transition,  though 
at  hand,  has  not  yet  taken  effect.  These  chain-makers  are  repre- 
sented as  earning,  man  and  wife  together,  four  dollars  per 
week.  Small  as  is  this  amount,  it  would  not*  have  drawn  on  that 
account  the  least  notice  in  the  days  when  humanity  took  its 
standards  from  the  facts  supplied  by  protection.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  it  happens  to  have  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  at 
this  very  time  the  subject  of  public  inquiry.  But  the  true 
answer  to  the  argument  from  isolated  cases  is  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  the  condition  of  this  or  that  small, 
antiquated,  and  solitary  employment,  and  the  general  condition 
of  our  wage-earning  population. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  reference  to  Wigan.  Em- 
ployment at  this  important  centre  is  subject  to  the  economical 
currents  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  the  facts  it  may  exhibit 
must  be  held  to  bear  upon  the  general  question  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  But  it  so  happens  that  I  have  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information  about  Wigan,  and  I  had  better  state  at 
once  that  I  am  at  issue  with  Mr.  McKay^s  report  upon  the 
facts.  The  statements  made  by  him  have  doubtless  done  their 
work  ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  to  clear  up  the  truth. 
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The  steeple,  of  which  he  declares  that  the  parish  church  has  been 
denuded,  never,  as  I  am  assured,  had  any  existence.  The  tempera- 
ture in  Bosebridge  mine,  which  he  states  at  ninety-three  degrees, 
does  not  exceed  seventy  degrees.  The  wages  of  men  are  not 
three  shillings  a  day,  but  vary  from  a  minimum  of  three  shillings 
and  threepence  up  to  the  sum  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 
The  minimum  for  women  on  the  bank  is  not  one  shilling,  but 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  the  maximum  not  one  shilling 
and  ninepence,  but  two  shillings.  Yards  such  as  he  estimates  at 
forty-five  inches  wide  are  forbidden  by  by-laws  of  the  Local  Board 
issued  in  1883,  and  similar  laws  issued  in  1860  require  that 
cottages  stikll  have  an  open  space,  at  the  rear  or  side,  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet.  Barrows  are  not  in  use 
for  wheeling  coal  underground.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  the  only  place 
I  have  been  able  to  make  the  subject  of  examination  is  concerned, 
the  accuracy  of  the  supposed  statements  of  fact  is  contested  all 
along  the  line  by  persons  on  the  spot,  whom  I  know  to  be  of  the 
highest  trustworthiness  and  authority. 

We  are,  however,  happily  in  a  condition  to  bring  upon  the  arena 
evidence  of  far  higher  moment  than  assertions  or  denials  founded 
upon  a  few  rapid  glances  of  a  traveller,  even  had  he  not  been  laden 
with  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  than  denials  offered  against  those 
assertions.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious 
enough  to  what  point  we  should  address  our  inquiries,  if  they 
are  to  be  of  any  serious  force  in  determining  by  results  the  con- 
troversy upon  the  respective  merits  of  protection  and  free  trade. 
We  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  general  rate  of  wages  now,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  protective  system,  and 
with  constant  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  as  exhibited  by  the  prices 
of  commodities. 

And,  in  order  to  try  the  question  for  this  country  at  large, 
whether  free  trade  has  been  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it,  I  shall  repair  at  once  to  our  highest  authority,  Mr. 
Giffen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whoso  careful  and  comprehensive 
disquisitions  are  before  the  world,  and  are  known  to  command, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  confidence.  He  supplies  us 
with  tables*  which  compare  the  wages  of  1833  with  those  of 
1883  in  such  a  way  as  to  speak  for  the  principal  branches  of 

*  Prognas  of  th«  Working  CTUaaes  During  the  Lost  Half  Century:  in  "  BssayB  on 
FlBAaoeu"   London.    188S.   P.  STL 
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industry,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  labor.  The  wages  of 
miners^  we  leam^  have  increased  in  Staffordshire  (which  almost  cer- 
tainly is  the  mining  district  of  lowest  increment)  by  50  per  cent.  In 
the  great  exportable  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  Huddersfield^ 
the  lowest  augmentations  are  20  and  30  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
branches  they  rise  to  50,  83, 100,  and  even  to  150  and  160  per 
cent.  The  quasi-domestic  trades  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
masons,  in  the  great  marts  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  show  a 
mean  increase  of  63  per  cent,  for  the  first,  65  per  cent,  for  the 
second,  and  47  per  cent,  for  the  third.  The  lowest  weekly  wage 
named  for  an  adult  is  twenty-two  shillings  (as  against  seventeen 
shillings  in  1833),  and  the  highest  thirty-six  shillings.  But 
it  is  the  relative  rate  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  and, 
as  the  American  writer  appears  to  contemplate  with  a  pe- 
culiar dread  the  effect  of  free  trade  upon  shipping,  I  further 
quote  Mr.  Giffen  on  the  monthly  wages  of  seamen*  in  1833 
and  1883  in  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  The 
percentage  of  increase,  since  we  have  passed  from  the  protective 
system  of  the  Navigation  Law  into  free  trade,  is  in  Bristol  66 
per  cent.,  in  Glasgow  55  per  cent.,  in  Liverpool  (for  different 
classes)  from  25  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.,  and  in  London  from 
45  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent.  Mr.  Giffen  has  given  the  figures  in  ' 
all  the  cases  where  he  could  be  sufficiently  certain  of  exactitude. 
No  such  return,  at  once  exact  and  comprehensive,  can  be  sup- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  rural  workman.  But  here  the  facts  are 
notorious.  We  are  assured  that  there  has  been  an  universal  rise 
(somewhat  checked,  I  fear,  by  the  recent  agricultural  distress), 
which  Caird  and  other  authorities  place  at  60  per  cent.f  Mr. 
Giffen  apparently  concurs;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  personal 
sphere  of  observation  reaches,  I  can  with  confidence  confirm  the 
estimate  and  declare  it  to  be  moderate.  Together  with  this  in- 
crease of  pay  there  has  been  a  general  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  work/  which  Mr.  Giffen  places  at  one-fifth.];  If  we  make 
this  correction  upon  the  comparative  table,  we  shall  find  that  the 
cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  increment  does  not  range  as  high 
as  from  50  and  towards  100  per  cent. 

In  a  later  essay,  of  January,  1886,§*Mr.  Giffen  touches  the 
case  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  He  observes  that  the  aggregate 
proportion  of  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  has  diminished — a  fact 
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which  of  itself  forcibly  exhibits  the  advance  of  the  laboring 
population  as  a  whole.  I  will  not  enter  upon  details  ;  but  his 
general  conclusion  is  this :  the  improvement  is  from  70  to  90  per 
cent,  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  non-agricultural  labor.  And 
again,  comparing  the  laborer  with  the  capitalist  between  1843 
and  1883,  he  estimates  that,  while  the  income  from  capital  has 
risen  in  this  country  from  190  to  400  millions,  or  by  210  per 
cent.,  the  working-class  income,  below  the  standard  which  en- 
tails liability  to  income-tax,  has  risen  from  235  millions  to  620, 
or  at  the  rate  of  160  per  cent.  Within  the  same  period  the 
prices  of  the  main  articles  of  popular  consumption  have  not  in- 
creased, but  have  certainly  declined.*  The  laborer^s  charges,  except 
for  his  abode,  have  actually  diminished  as  a  whole.  For  his  larger 
house-rent  he  has  a  better  house.  To  the  government  he  pays 
much  less  than  he  did,  and  from  the  government  he  gets  much 
more;  and  ''the  increase  of  his  money  wages  corresponds  to  a  real 

gain.-t 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  economical  results  of  free  trade  as  com- 
pared with  protection.  Of  its  political,  moral,  and  social  results, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  regard  the  masses  of  the  people,  an  account 
in  no  way  less  satisfactory  could  be  given,  were  this  the  proper 
occasion  for  entering  on  the  subject.  If  it  be  said  that  the  tale 
I  have  told  is  insufficient,  and  that  wages  ought  still  to  rise,  this 
may  be  so ;  and  rise  I  hope  they  will ;  but  protection  had  no  such 
tale  to  tell  at  all.  For  the  working  population  at  large  it  meant 
stagnation,  depression,  in  many  cases  actual  and  daily  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  some  unquestionable  and  even  gross  degradation.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that,  taking  the  case  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  in  history  the  picture  which  Great  Britain  now  presents 
of  progress,  achieved  mainly  through  wise  laws,  from  stinted 
means  and  positive  want  towards  comfort  and  abundance  for  the 
people. 

IV.   PBOTBCnON  VIEWED  IN  ITS  FIRST  ASPECTS. 

With  a  view  to  presenting  the  argument  for  leaving  trade  to 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  in  the  simplest  manner,  I  shall  be- 
gin with  some  postulates  which  I  suppose  to  be  incapable  of  dis- 
pute. 

International  commerce  is  based,  not  upon  arbitrary  or  fanci- 
f  al  considerations,  but  upon  the  unequal  distribution  among  men 
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and  regions  of  aptitudes  to  produce  the  several  commodities 
which  are  necessary  or  useful  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and 
advantage  of  human  life. 

If  every  country  produced  all  commodities  with  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  facility  or  cheapness,  it  would  be  contrary  to  com- 
mon-sense to  incur  the  charge  of  sending  them  from  one  country 
to  another. 

But  the  inequalities  are  so  great  that  (for  example)  region  A 
can  supply  region  B  with  many  articles  of  food,  and  region  B 
can  in  return  supply  region  A  with  many  articles  of  clothing,  at 
such  rates  that,  although  in  each  case  the  charge  of  transmission 
has  of  necessity  been  added  to  the  first  cost,  the  respective  articles 
can  be  sold  after  importation  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  they  were 
home-grownor  home-manufactured  in  the  one  or  the  other  country 
respectively. 

The  relative  cost,  in  each  case,  of  production  and  transmission, 
as  compared  with  domestic  production,  supplies,  while  all  remain 
untrammelled  by  state  law,  a  rule,  motive,  or  mainspring  of  dis- 
tribution which  may  be  termed  natural. 

The  argument  of  the  Pree-Trader  is  that  the  legislator  ought 
never  to  interfere,  or  only  to  interfere  so  far  as  imperative  fiscal 
necessity  may  require  it,  with  this  natural  law  of  distribution. 

All  interference  with  it  by  a  government  in  order  to  encourage 
some  dearer  method  of  production  at  home,  in  preference  to  a 
cheaper  method  of  production  abroad,  may  fairly  be  termed 
artificial.  And  every  such  interference  means  simply  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  national  wealth.  If  region  A  grows  corn  at  home  for 
fifty  shillings  with  which  region  B  can  supply  it  at  forty,  and  region 
B  manufactures  cloth  at  twenty  shillings  with  which  region  A  can 
supply  it  at  fifteen,  the  national  wealth  of  each  is  diminished  by  the 
ten  and  the  five  shillings  respectively. 

And  the  capitalists  and  laborers  in  each  of  these  countries  have 
so  much  the  less  to  divide  into  their  respective  shares,  in  that  com- 
petition between  capital  and  labor  which  determines  the  distribu- 
tion between  them  of  the  price  brought  in  the  market  by  com- 
modities. 

In  my  view,  and  I  may  say  for  my  countrymen  in  our  view, 
protection,  however  dignified  by  the  source  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, is  essentially  an  invitation  to  waste,  promulgated  with  the 
authority  of  law.  It  may  be  more  violent  and  prohibitory,  or  it  may 
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be  leas;  but,  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  goes,  it  is  a  promise  given  to 
dear  prodaction  to  shield  it  against  the  competition  of  cheap  pro- 
duction, or  given  to  dearer  prodaction  to  hold  it  harmless  against 
cheaper;  to  secare  for  it  a  market  it  could  not  otherwise  hold,  and 
to  enable  it  to  exact  from  the  consumer  a  price  which  he  would  not 
otherwise  pay. 

Protection  says  to  a  producer.  Grow  this  or  manufacture  that 
at  a  greater  necessary  outlay,  though  we  might  obtain  it  more 
cheaply  from  abro^,  where  it  can  be  produced  at  a  smaller  neces- 
sary outlay.  This  is  saying,  in  other  words,  waste  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  and  of  capital;  and  do  not  be  afraid,  for  the  cost 
of  your  waste  shall  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  a  nation  which  is 
well  able  to  bear  it.  So  much  for  the  waste  unavoidably  attach- 
ing to  deamess  of  production.  But  there  are  other  and  yet  worse 
descriptions  of  waste,  as  to  which  I  know  not  whether  America 
suffers  greatly  from  them,  but  I  know  that  in  this  country  we 
suffered  from  them  grievously  under  the  sway  of  protection. 
When  the  barrier  erected  by  a  protective  duty  is  so  high  that  no 
foreigner  can  overleap  it,  that  duty  enables  the  home  manufact- 
urer not  only  to  charge  a  high  price,  but  to  force  on  the  con- 
sumer a  bad  article.  Thus,  with  an  extravagant  duty  on  foreign 
corks,  we  had  for  our  own  use  the  worst  corks  in  Europe.  And 
yet  again,  protection  causes  waste  of  another  kind  in  a  large  class 
of  cases.  Suppose  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer to  equal  15  per  cent.,  but  the  protective  duty  to  be 
30.  But  cheapness  requires  minute  care,  economy,  and  de- 
spatch at  all  the  stages  through  which  production  has  to  pass. 
This  minute  care  and  thrift  depend  mainly  on  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition. There  were  among  us,  and  there  may  be  elsewhere, 
many  producers  whom  indolence  tempts  to  neglect;  who  are  not 
sufficiently  drawn  to  resist  this  inertia  by  the  attraction  of 
raising  profit  to  a  maximum;  for  whom  the  prospect  of  advan- 
tage is  not  enough  without  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  whom 
nothing  can  spur  to  a  due  nimbleness  of  movement  except  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  their  articles.  In  the  case  I  have 
supposed,  the  second  15  per  cent,  is  a  free  margin  whereupon 
this  indolence  may  disport  itself  :  the  home  producer  is  not  only 
covered  for  what  he  wastes  through  necessity,  but  for  what  he 
wastes  from  negligence  or  choice;  and  his  fellow-countrymen,  the 
public,  have  to  pay  alike  for  both.  We  suffered  grievously  from  this 
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in  England,  for  oftentimes  the  rule  of  the  producer  is,  or  was,  to 
produce  not  as  well  as  he  can,  but  as  badly  as  he  can,  and  as  well 
only  as  he  must.  And  happy  are  you  if,  through  keener  energy 
or  more  troublesome  conscience  in  production,  you  have  no  sim- 
ilar sufferinp^  in  America. 

If  protection  could  be  equably  distributed  all  round,  then  it 
would  be  fair  as  between  class  and  class.  But  it  cannot  possibly 
be  thus  distributed  in  any  country  until  we  have  discovered  a 
country  which  will  not  find  its  interest  in  exporting  some  com- 
modity or  other.  For  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  home  must  be 
determined  by  its  price  in  foreign  or  unprotected  markets,  and 
therefore,  even  if  protective  duties  are  inscribed  on  the  statute- 
book  at  home,  their  effect  must  remain  absolutely  null,  so  far 
as  this  particular  article  is  concerned.  It*  is  beyond  human  wit 
and  power  to  secure  to  the  cotton-grower,  or  to  the  grower  of 
wheat  or  maize  in  the  United  States,  the  tenth  part  of  a  cent  per 
bale  or  per  bushel  beyond  what  the  price  in  the  markets  of 
export  will  allow  to  him.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  he  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  iron-master  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  the 
manufacturer  at  Lowell,  an  extra  price  on  his  implements  or  on 
his  clothing,  for  which  he  can  receive  no  compensation  whatever, 
such  extra  price  is  at  first  sight  much  like  robbery  perpetrated 
by  law. 

If  such  be  the  ugly  physiognomy  presented,  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  by  this  ancient  and  hoary-headed  wizard  in  relation 
to  the  claim  for  equal  dealing  between  class  and  class,  the  pre- 
sumptive case  is  not  a  whit  better  in  regard  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Wealth  is  accumulation  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  accumulation  depends  upon  the  net  surplus  left  by 
the  prices  of  industrial  products  after  defraying  out  of  them  the 
costs  of  production.  To  make  this  surplus  large  is  to  raise 
national  wealth  to  its  maximum.  It  is  largest  when  we  produce 
what  we  can  produce  cheapest.  It  is  diminished,  and  the  nation 
is  so  far  impoverished,  whenever  and  wherever  and  to  whatever 
extent,  under  the  cover  of  protective  laws,  men  are  induced  to 
produce  articles  leaving  a  smaller  surplus  instead  of  articles 
leaving  a  larger  one.  But  such  is  the  essence  of  protection.  In 
England  (speaking  roughly)  it  made  us  produce  more  wheat  at 
high  prices  instead  of  more  tissues  at  low  prices.  In  America 
it  makes  you  produce  more  cloth  and  more  iron  at  high  prices 
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instead  of  more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices.  And 
your  contention  is  that  by  making  production  thus  costly  you 
make  wages  high.  To  this  question  let  us  pass  onwards  ;  yet  not 
without  leaving  behind  us  certain  results  which  I  think  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  attack,  unless  it  be  in  flank  and  rear.  Such  as 
these :  First,  that  .extra  price  imposed  on  class  A  for  the  benefit 
of  class  By  without  compensation,  is  robbery,  and  robbery  not 
rendered  (in  the  abstract)  more  respectable  because  the  state  is 
the  culprit.  Secondly,  that  protection  means  dear  production, 
and  dear  production  means,  pro  tanto,  national  impoverishment. 

But  the  view  of  the  genuine  Protectionist  is  the  direct  opposite 
of  all  this.  I  understand  his  contention  to  be  that  protection  is 
(as  I  should  say  freedom  is)  a  mine  of  wealth  ;  that  a  greater  ag- 
gregate profit  results  from  what  you  would  call  keeping  labor  and 
capital  at  home  than  from  letting  them  seek  employment 
wherever  in  the  whole  world  they  can  find  it  most  economically. 
But  if  this  really  is  so,  if  there  be  this  inborn  fertility  in  the 
principle  itself,  why  are  the  several  States  of  the  Union  pre- 
cluded from  applying  it  within  their  own  respective  borders  ? 
If  the  aggregate  would  be  made  richer  by  this  internal  applica- 
tion of  protection  to  the  parts,  why  is  it  not  so  applied?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  country  as  a  whole  would  by  this  device  be 
made  not  richer,  but  poorer,  through  the  interference  with  the 
natural  laws  of  production,  then  how  is  it  that  by  similar  inter- 
ference the  aggregate  of  the  States,  the  great  commonweath  of 
America,  can  be  made,  in  its  general  balance-sheet,  not  poorer,  but 
richer  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  this  argument  about  keeping  capital  at 
home,  by  means  of  protection,  which,  but  for  protection,  would 
find  its  way  abroad  ?  The  contention  seems  to  be  this  :  capital 
which  could  be  most  profitably  employed  abroad  oughts  by  legal 
inducement  to  be  inveigled  into  remaining  here,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  less  profitably  employed  at  home.  Our  object  ought  to  be, 
not  to  pursue  those  industries  in  which  the  return  is  the  largest 
when  compared  with  the  outlay,  but  to  detain  in  this  country  the 
largest  quantity  of  capital  that  we  can.  Now,  here  I  really  must 
pnrsne  the  argument  into  its  hiding-places  by  testing  it  in  extremes. 
If  the  proper  object  for  the  legislator  is  to  keep  and  employ  in  his 
country  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital,  then  the  British 
Parliament  {exempli  gratid)  ought  to  protect  not  only  wheat  but 
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pineapples.  A  pineapple  is  now  sold  in  London  for  eight  shillingy* 
sixpence,  which,  before  we  imported  that  majestic  fruit  from  th« 
tropics,  would  have  sold  for  two  pounds.  Why  not  protect  the 
grower  of  pineapples  at  two  pounds  by  a  duty  of  400  per  cent.  ? 
Do  not  tell  me  that  this  is  ridiculous.  It  is  ridiculous  upon  my 
principles ;  but  upon  your  principles  it  is  allowable,  it  is  wise,  it  is 
obligatory — as  wise,  shall  I  say?  as  it  is  to  protect  cotton  fabrics  by 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  No  ;  not  as  wise  only,  but  even  more  wise, 
and  therefore  even  more  obligatory.  Because  according  to  this 
argument  we  ought  to  aim  at  the  production  within  our  own  limits 
.  of  those  commodities  which  require  the  largest  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labor  to  rear  them,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  pro* 
duced  ;  and  no  commodity  could  more  amply  fulfil  this  condition. 

If  protection  be,  as  its  champions  (or  victims)  hold,  in  itself  an 
economical  good,  then  it  holds  in  the  sphere  of  production  the 
same  place  as  belongs  to  truth  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  or  to 
virtue  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  In  this  case,  you  cannot  have  too 
much  of  it ;  so  that,  while  mere  protection  is  economical  good  in 
embryo,  such  good  finds  its  full  development  only  in  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  trade.  I  do  not  think  the  argument  would  be  unfair. 
It  really  ^s  the  logical  corollary  of  all  your  utterances  on  the  high 
wages  wnion  (n^?  you  believe)  protection  gives  in  America,  and  on 
the  'u w  wages  vhich  (as  you  believe)  our  free  trade,  now  impartially 
applied  all  round,  inflicts  upon  England.  But  I  refrain  from 
pr^sibing  the  point,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for 
urginur  an  argument  which  tends  to  drive  the  sincera  Protection- 
ist deeper  and  deeper  into,  not  the  mud,  but  (what  we  should  call) 
the  mire. 

But  now  I  suppose  the  answer  might  be  that  the  case  which  I 
have  put  is  an  extreme  case ;  and  that  arguments  are  not  well 
judged  by  their  extremes.  In  some  matters,  for  instance  in  morhl 
matters,  where  virtue  often  resides  in  a  mean,  this  may  be  so. 
But  the  laws  of  economy,  which  we  are  now  handling,  approach 
much  more  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic  ;  and  if  your  reasoning  is 
that  we  ought  to  prefer,  among  the  fields  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  what  is  domestic  to  what  is  profitable,  it  is  at  least  for 
the  Protectionist  to  show — and  he  never  has  shown — why  it  is 
worth  a  nation's  while  on  this  account  to  lose  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  but  nob  to  lose  (say)  ten  or  fifteen. 

I  will,  however,  instead  of  relying  on  an  unanswered  chal- 
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lenge^  push  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  I  shall  boldly  con- 
tend that  the  whole  of  this  doctrine — that  capital  should  be  tempted 
into  an  area  of  dear  production  for  the  sake  or  under  the  notion 
of  keeping  it  at  home — ^is  a  delusion  from  top  to  bottom.  It  says 
to  the  capitalist,  Invest  (say)  a  million  dollars  in  mills  or  factories 
to  produce  yam  and  cloth  which  we  could  obtain  more  cheaply 
from  abroad — that  is,  be  it  remembered,  which  could  be  produced 
abroad  and  sent  here  at  a  smaller  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  less  waste  ;  for  all  expenditure  in  production  beyond 
the  measure  of  necessity;— call  it  what  we  may — is  simple  waste. 
To  induce  him  to  do  this,  you  promise  that  he  shall  receive  an 
artificial  instead  of  a  natural  price;  and,  in  order  that  the 
foreigner  may  not  drive  him  from  the  market,  this  artificial  price 
shall  be  saddled,  through  the  operation  of  an  import  duty,  upon  the 
competing  foreign  commodity ;  not  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  state,  which  is  the  sole  justifying  purpose  of  an  import  duty, 
but  in  order  to  cover  the  loss  on  wasteful  domestic  production, 
and  to  make  it  yield  a  profit.  And  all  this  in  order,  as  is  said, 
that  the  capitalist  may  be  induced  to  keep  his  capital  at  home. 
But,  in  America,  besides  the  jealously-palisaded  field  of  dear  pro- 
duction, there  is  a  vast  open  expanse  of  cheap  production, 
namely,  in  the  whole  mass  (to  speak  roughly)  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  not  to  mention  such  gifts  of  the  earth  as 
its  mineral  oils.  In  raising  these,  the  American  capitalist  will 
find  the  demand  of  the  world  unexhausted,  however  he  may  in- 
crease the  supply.  Why,  then,  is  he  to  carry  his  capital  abroad 
when  there  is  profitable  employment  for  it  at  home?  If  protection 
is  necessary  to  keep  American  capital  at  home,  why  is  not  the  vast 
capital  now  sustaining  your  domestic  agriculture,  and  raising 
commodities  for  sale  at  free-trade  prices,  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries ?  Or,  conversely,  since  vast  capitals  find  an  unlimited  field 
for  employment  in  cheap  domestic  production  without  protection, 
it  is  demonstrated  that  protection  is  not  required  in  order  to 
keep  your  capital  at  home. 

No  adversary  will,  I  think,  venture  upon  answering  this  by 
saying  that  the  profits  are  larger  in  protected  than  in  unprotected 
industries.  First,  because  the  best  opinions  seem  to  testify  that 
in  your  protected  trades  profits  are  hard  pressed  by  wages — a  state 
of  things  very  likely  to  occur,  because  protection,  resting  upon  arti- 
ficial stimulants,  tends  to  disturb  and  banish  all  natural  adjust- 
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ment.  But,  secondly,  there  can  hardly  be  any  votary  of  protec- 
tion sufficiently  Qaixotic  to  contend  that  waste  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged in  economical  processes,  and  the  entire  community  taxed 
without  fiscal  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  to  a  particular  order  of 
capitalists  profits  higher  than  those  reaped  by  another  order — the 
public  claim  (such  you  hold  it)  of  both  resting  upon  exactly 
the  same  basis ;  namely,  this — that  they  keep  their  capitals  at 
home. 

There  is  yet  another  point  which  I  cannot  pass  without  notice. 
I  have  not  admitted  that  protection  keeps  at  home  any  capital 
which  would  otherwise  go  abroad.  But  I  now  for  the  moment 
accept  and  reason  upon  the  assumption  that  this  is  effected.  And  I 
ask — indeed,  by  the  force  of  argument  I  may  almost  require — ^you  to 
make  an  admission  to  me  which  is  of  the  most  serious  character; 
namely,  this :  that  there  is  agreat  deal  of  capital  undoubtedly  kept  at 
home  by  protection,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dear  production,  which 
is  partial  waste,  but  for  another  kind  of  waste,  which  is  sheer  and 
absolute  and  totally  uncompensated.  This  is  the  waste  incurred 
in  the  great  work  of  distributing  commodities.  If  the  price  of 
iron  or  of  cotton  cloth  is  increased  50  per  cent,  by  protection, 
then  the  capital  required  by  every  wholesale  and  every  retail  dis- 
tributor must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  distrib- 
utor is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  his  auxiliary  and  essentially  domestic 
work,  protected  by  an  import  duty,  any  more  than  can  the 
scavenger  or  the  chimney-sweep.  The  import  duty  adds  to  the 
price  he  pays,  and  consequently  to  the  circulating  capital  which  he 
requires  in  order  to  carry  on  his  traffic;  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
rate  of  profit  which  he  receives,  and  nothing  whatever  to  the  em- 
ployment which  he  gives.  This  forced  increment  of  capital  sets 
in  motion  no  labor,  and  is  compelled  to  work  in  the  uncovered 
field  of  open  trade.  It  has  not  the  primd-facie  apology  (such  as 
that  apology  may  be)  which  the  iron-maker  or  the  mill-owner  may 
make,  that  he  is  employing  American  labor  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  employed.  If  the  waste  under  a  protective  duty  of 
50  per  cent,  be  a  waste  of  50  per  cent.,  the  waste  of  the  extra 
capital  required  in  distribution  is  a  waste  of  100  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  operation  ;  for  it  accomplishes  absolutely  nothing  on 
behalf  of  the  community  which  would  not  be  accomplished 
equally  if  the  commodity  were  50  per  cent,  less  in  price  ;  just  as 
the  postman    distributing    letters    at  a    shilling    performs    no 
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better  or  other  service  than  the  postman  distributing  letters  at  a 
penny.  But  of  distributors  the  name  is  legion  :  they  constitute 
the  vast  army  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen  of  a 
country,  with  all  the  wants  appertaining  to  them.  As  consumers, 
they  are  taxed  on  all  protected  commodities ;  as  the  allies  of 
producers  in  the  business  of  distributing,  they  are  forced  to  do 
with  more  capital  what  could  be  done  as  well  with  less. 

V.      BELATIOX  BETWEEN  PBOTECTIOK  AND  HIGH  WAGES. 

Admitting  that  we  see  in  the  United  States  a  coexistence  of 
high  wages  with  protection,  but  denying  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  between  them,  I  may  be  asked  whether  I  am  prepared  to 
broaden  that  denial  into  an  universal  proposition  and  contend 
that  in  no  case  can  wages  be  raised  by  a  system  of  protection. 

My  answer  is  this :  A  country  cannot  possibly  raise  its  aggre- 
gate wage  fund  by  protection,  but  must  inevitably  reduce  it.  It  is 
a  contrivance  for  producing  dear  and  for  selling  dear,  under  cover 
of  a  wall  or  fence  which  shuts  out  the  cheaper  foreign  article,  or 
handicaps  it  on  admission  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine.  Yet 
I  may  for  the  moment  allow  it  to  be  possible  that,  in  some  particu- 
lar trade  or  trades,  wages  may  be  raised  (at  the  expense  of  the 
community)  in  consequence  of  protection.  There  was  a  time 
when  America  built  ships  for  Great  Britain ;  namely,  before  the 
American  Revolution.  She  now  imposes  heavy  duties  to  prevent 
our  building  ships  for  her.  Even  my  own  recollection  goes  back 
to  the  period,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when  by  far 
the  most,  and  also  the  best,  part  of  the  trade  between  us  was 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  Mr.  McKay  refers  in  his  letter  to 
a  period  before  the  War  when  she  could  compete  with  British 
labor,  but  when,  as  he  informs  us,  your  shipwright  was  paid  six 
shillings  a  day,  whereas  now  he  has  fourteen;  which  means  that, 
as  the  profits  of  capital  are  not  supposed  to  have  declined,  the 
community  pays  for  ships  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  used  to 
pay,  and  your  ship-builders  do  a  small  trade  with  a  large  capital 
instead  of  doing  (as  before)  a  large  trade  with  a  (relatively)  small 
capital. 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  dilate  on  my  admiration  for  the 
resources  of  a  community  which  can  bear  to  indulge  in  these 
impoverishing  processes;  nor  even  to  ask  whether  the  shipwright 
in  the  small  trade  has  the  same  constancy  of  wage  as  he  had  in 
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the  large  one,  or  whether  his  large  receipt  is  countervailed  by 
his  large  outlay  on  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  But  I 
will  look  simply  to  the  question  whether  protection  in  this 
case  raises  wages.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  it  is,  in  a  limited 
way,  impossible.  If  it  be  true,  the  steps  in  the  process  are,  I  con- 
ceive, as  follows :  America  absolutely  requires  for  her  own  use  a 
certain  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels.  Congress  lays  such  duties 
upon  foreign  ships  and  materials  that  they  shall  not  be  obtained 
from  abroad  at  less  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold 
in  the  open  market.  Therefore  the  American  ship-builder  can 
force  his  countrymen  to  pay  him  any  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
prices,  for  his  commodity.  The  remaining  point  is  the  division 
of  the  amount  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman.  That  is 
governed  by  the  general  state  of  the  labor  market  in  the  country. 
If  the  labor  market,  although  open  to  the  world,  is  insufficiently 
supplied,  then  the  wage-earner  may  possibly,  in  a  given  case, 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  monopoly  price  of  ships.  If  the  hand- 
work be  one  requiring  a  long  apprenticeship  (so  to  call  it),  and 
thereby  impeding  the  access  of  domestic  competitors,  this  will 
augment  his  share.  Then  why  not  the  like,  some  one  will  ask, 
in  all  cases?  Because  the  community  in  th^  given  case  pays  the 
price  of  the  monopoly — that  is  to  say,  throws  the  price  to  waste, 
and  because,  while  a  trader  in  a  multitude  of  commodities  may 
lose  upon  one  of  them,  and  yet  may  have  a  good  balance-sheet 
upon  the  whole,  he  must  not  and  cannot  lose  upon  them  all 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  trader;  and  a  nation,  with  respect  to  its 
aggregate  of  production,  is  as  a  single  trader. 

Without,  then,  absolutely  denying  it  to  be  possible  that  in 
some  isolated  and  exceptional  cases  there  may  be  a  relation 
between  protection  (and  all  protection,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  monop- 
oly) and  high  wages,  I  contend  that  to  refer  generally  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States  to  this  cause  would  be 
nothing  less  than  preposterous.  And  on  this  part  of  the  case  I  desire 
to  propound  what  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  dilemma, 
with  some  curiosity  to  know  how  the  champions  of  protection  would 
be  disposed  to  meet  it.  Let  me  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing the  issue,  that  one-half  of  the  salable  products  of  the  United 
States  are  agricultural  and  one-half  manufactured,  and  that  the 
manufactured  moiety  are  covered  by  protection,  while  the  agricult- 
ural half,  since  they  are  articles  of  large  export,  bear  only  such 
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a  price  as  is  assigned  to  them  by  foreign  competition  in  the  markets 
where  they  are  sold.  I  take  this  rough  estimate  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  and  in  the  same  view  I  overlook  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
which  you  grow  is  still  covered,  as  it  used  to  be  covered,  by  an 
operative  protection.  One-half,  then,  of  American  labor  enjoys 
protective  wages ;  the  other  half  of  the  products  of  the  United  « 
States  is  furnished  by  mere  '*  free-trade  toilers.''  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  whether  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  half  are 
raised  by  the  existence  of  protective  laws  which  cover  the  arti- 
san half.  This  you  cannot  possibly  afiSrm,  because  it  is  an  ele- 
mentary fact  that  (given  the  quantity  of  labor  in  the  market) 
they  are  governed  by  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they  produce, 
and  that  those  prices  are  free-trade  prices.  You  have  ''free-trade 
toilers''  all  over  your  country,  and  by  their  side  you  have  protected 
artisans.  I  ask,  then,  next,  this  question  :  Is  the  remuneration 
of  the  ''free-trade  toilers,"  all  things  taken  into  account,  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  protected  artisans  ?  If  it  is  not,  why  do  not 
the  agricultural  men  pass  over  into  the  provinces  of  demand  for 
manufacturing  and  mining  labor,  and,  by  augmenting  the  sup- 
ply, reduce  and  equalize  the  rate  ?  Which  is  like  asking,  How 
comes  it  that  a  man  is  content  with  one  loaf  when  two  are  offered 
him  ?  The  answer  would  be.  He  is  not  content :  whenever  he 
can,  he  takes  the  two  and  leaves  the  one.  It  follows  that  in  this 
case  there  exists  no  excess  of  wage  for  him  to  appropriate.  The 
loaf,  meaning  by  the  loaf  not  a  mere  money  rate,  but  that  money 
rate  together  with  all  its  incidents  of  all  kinds,  is  equal  as  be- 
tween the  protected  and  the  unprotected  laborer.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  two  kinds  of  labor  are  governed  in  the  long  run  (and 
perhaps  in  America  more  certainly  and  rapidly  than  anywhere 
else)  by  the  advantages  attaching  to  each  respectively.  In  other 
words,  the  free- trade  wages  are  as  good  as  the  protected  wages; 
and  (apart  from  small  and  exceptional  cases)  the  idea  that  pro- 
tection raises  the  rate  of  wages  on  any  large  scale  or  in  any  open 
field  is  an  illusion. 

But  I  proceed  to  consider  the  vast  exceptional  advantages 
which  as  a  country  the  United  States  enjoy ;  which  enable  them 
to  bear  the  process  of  depletion  that,  through  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, it  is  their  pleasure  to  undergo,  and  which  for  them  cause 
the  question  to  be  one  not  of  absolute  retrogression,  but  only  of 
hjunpered  and  retarded  progress. 
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VI.     OX    THE  RBA.SOXS  WHY    PROTECTION'    ONLY    INJURES,   AND 

DOES  NOT  RUIN,   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  hold  that  dear  production,  even  if  compensated  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  high  price,  is  a  vrastef  ul  and  exhausting  process.  I  may 
still  be  asked  for  a  detailed  answer  to  the  question,  ''  How,  then,  is 
it  that  America,  which,  as  you  say,  makes  enormous  waste  by 
protection,  nevertheless  outstrips  all  other  countries  in  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  her  wealth?"  To  which  ray  general  answer  is 
that  the  case  is  like  that  of  an  individual  who,  with  wasteful 
expenditure,  has  a  vast  fortune,  such  as  to  leave  him  a  large  ex- 
cess of  receipts.  But  for  his  waste  that  excess  would  be  larger 
still. 

I  will,  then,  proceed  to  set  forth  some  of  the  causes  which,  by 
giving  exceptional  energy  and  exceptional  opportunity  to  the 
work  of  production  in  America,  seem  to  allow  (in  homely  phrase) 
of  her  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  a  large  portion  of .  what  ought 
to  be  her  accumulations*  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  remainder 
of  them,  to  astonish  the  world. 

1.  Let  me  observe,  first,  that  America  produces  an  enormous 
mass  of  cotton,  cereals,  meat,  oils,  and  other  commodities,  which 
are  sold  in  the  unsheltered  market  of  the  world  at  such  prices  as 
it  will  yield.  The  producers  are  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
tected interests,  and  receive  nothing  in  return  ;  but  they  obtain  for 
their  country,  as  well  as  for  the  world,  the  whole  advantage  of  a 
vast  natural  trade — that  is  to  say,  a  trade  in  which  production  is 
carried  on  at  a  minimum  cost  in  capital  and  labor  as  compared 
with  what  the  rest  of  the  world  can  do. 

2.  America  invites  and  obtains  in  a  remarkable  degree  from 
all  the  world  one  of  the  great  elements  of  production,  without 
tax  of  any  kind — namely,  capital. 

3.  While  securing  to  the  capitalist  producer  a  monopoly  in  the 
protected  trades,  she  allows  all  the  world  to  do  its  best,  by  a  free 
immigration,  to  prevent  or  qualify  any  corresponding  monopoly 
in  the  class  of  workmen. 

4.  She  draws  upon  a  bank  of  natural  resources  so  vast  that  it 
easily  bears  those  deductions  of  improvidence  which  simply  pre- 
vent the  results  from  being  vaster  still. 

Let  me  now  mention  some  at  least  among  those  elements  of 
the  unrivalled  national  strength  of  America  which  explain  to  us 
why  she  is  not  ruined  by  the  huge  waste  of  the  protective  system. 
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And  first  of  these  I  place  the  immense  extent  and  vastness  of  her 
territory,  which  make  her  not  so  much  a  country  as  in  her- 
self a  world,  and  not  a  very  little  world.  She  carries  on  the 
business  of  domestic  exchanges  on  a  scale  such  as  mankind  has 
never  seen.  Of  all  the  staple  products  of  human  industry  and 
care,  how  few  are  there  which,  in  one  or  another  of  her  countless 
regions,  the  soil  of  America  would  refuse  to  yield.  No  other 
country  has  the  same  diversity^  the  same  free  choice  of  industrial 
pursuit,  the  same  option  to  lay  hold  not  on  the  good  merely,  but  on 
the  best.  Historically,  all  international  trade  has  had  its  broadest 
basis  in  the  interchange  between  tropical  or  southern  commodi- 
ties and  those  of  the  temperate  or  northern  zone.  And  even 
this  kind  of  exchange  America  possesses  on  a  considerable  scale 
within  her  own  ample  borders. 

Apart  from  this  wide  variety,  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  coun- 
try of  the  whole  earth  in  which,  if  we  combine  together  the  sur- 
face and  that  which  is  below  the  surface.  Nature  has  been  so 
bountiful  to  man.  The  mineral  resources' of  our  own  Britannic  Isle 
have,  without  question,  principally  contributed  to  its  commercial 
preeminence.  But  when  we  match  them  with  those  of  America, 
it  is  Lilliput  against  Brobdingnag.  I  believe  that  your  coal-field, 
for  example,  is  to  ours  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-six  to 
one.  Now,  this  vast  aggregate  superiority  of  purely  natural 
wealth  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  gift,  say,  of  a  queen  in  a  game 
of  chess,  or  to  a  start  allowed  in  a  race  by  one  boy  to  another  ; 
with  this  difference :  that  America  could  hold  her  own  against  all 
comers  without  the  queen,  and  that,  like  her  little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy.  she  can,  if  she  likes,  run  the  race,  and  perhaps  win  it,  upon 
equal  terms.  By  protection  she  makes  a  bad  move,  which  helps 
us  to  make  fight,  and  ties  a  heavy  clog  upon  her  feet,  so  that  the 
most  timid  among  us  need  not  now  to  greatly  dread  her  com- 
petition in  the  international  trade  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  international  position  of  America  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain light,  be  illustrated  by  comparing  together  the  economical 
conditions  under  which  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  different 
districts  of  this  island.  The  royalty  upon  coal  represents  that 
surplus  over  and  above  estimated  trading  profit  from  a  mine 
which  the  lessee  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord.  In  England, 
generally,  royalties  have  varied  from  about  sixpence  a  ton  to  nine- 
pence  in  a  few  cases;  scarcely  ever  higher.     But  in  Staffordshire, 
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owing  to  the  existence  of  a  remarkable  coal-measure^  called  the  ten- 
yard  coal^  and  to  the  presence  of  ironstone  abundantly  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  coal^  the  royalty  has  often  amounted  to  no  less  than 
three  shillings.  This  excess  has  a  real  analogy  to  the  surplus 
bounty  of  Mother  Earth  in  America.  And  when  I  see  her  abat- 
ing somewhat  of  her  vast  advantages  through  the  trick  of  pro- 
tection^ I  am  reminded  of  the  curious  fact  that  (as  it  happens) 
this  unusual  abundance  of  the  mineral  made  the  getting  of  it  in 
Staffordshire  singularly  wasteful^  and  that  fractions^  and  no 
small  fractions,  of  the  ten-yard  coal  are  now  irrecoverably  buried 
in  the  earth,  like  the  tribute  which  America  has,  and  has,  as  it 
seems,  contentedly,  been  paying  to  her  protected  interests. 

In  most  of  the  elements  of  cheapness,  America  wholly  sur- 
passes us ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  natural,  indefeasible  advantages 
she  enjoys  through  the  vastness  not  only  of  the  soils  which  pro- 
duce, but  of  the  markets  which  consume,  her  productions.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  penny  periodical,  published  by  Messrs.  Harper,  of 
New  York,  which  far  surpasses  all  that  the  enterprise  and  skill  of 
our  publishers  have  been  able  to  produce.  But  all  i\iQ%Qplu8  quan- 
tities she  works  hard  to  convert  into  minuses  through  the  devour- 
ing agency  of  protection. 

There  are  two  other  particulars  which  I  have  to  notice  before 
quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Each  of  them  involves  a 
compliment — the  one  to  us,  the  other  to  yourselves.  As  there  is 
an  invidious  element  in  all  self-praise,  I  will  get  rid  first  of  what 
touches  us.  It  is  this  :  Trade  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  like 
mercy.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  conferring  a  double  benefit. 
Again,  trade  cannot  be  increased  without  increasing  this  benefit, 
and  increasing  it  (in  the  long  run)  on  both  sides  alike.  Freedom 
has  enormously  extended  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and,  above  all  others,  with  the  United  States.  It  follows 
that  they  have  derived  immense  benefit,  that  their  waste  has  been 
greatly  repaired,  their  accumulations  largely  augmented,  through 
British  legislation.  We  have  not  on  this  ground  any  merit  or  any 
claims  whatever.  We  legislated  for  our  own  advantage,  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  benefit  we  have  received.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact 
of  no  small  dimensions,  which,  in  estimating  the  material  develop- 
ment of  America,  cannot  be  lost  sight  of. 

My  second  point  touches  the  circumstances  of  the  national 
infancy  and  growth.     It  would  be  alike  futile  and  unjust^  in 
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pointing  out  the  singular  advantages  over  the  outer  world  which 
nature  has  given  to  America,  not  to  take  notice  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  her  people  have  earned  or  created  for  themselves. 
In  no  country,  I  suppose,  has  there  been  so  careful  a  cultivation 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  And  if  America  has  surpassed  in  indus- 
trial discoveries  the  race  from  which  her  people  sprang,  we  do 
not  grudge  her  the  honor  or  the  gain.  Americans  are  econo- 
mists in  inventions  and  do  not  let  them  slip.  For  example,  the 
reaping-machine  of  modern  times,  I  believe,  was  invented  in 
Forfarshire,  but  did  not  pass  into  any  general  use.  Still-born 
there,  it  disappeared;  but  it  was  appreciated  and  established  in 
America,  and  then  came  back  among  us  as  an  importation  from 
thence,  and  .was  at  last  appreciated  and  established  here.  The 
scarcity  of  labor  has,  in  truth,  supplied  the  great  Bepublio  with  an 
essential  element  of  severe  and  salutary  discipliiie. 

The  youth  of  America  was,  especially  in  New  England,  a 
youth  not  of  luxury,  but  of  difficulty.  Nature  dealt  somewhat 
sternly  with  your  ancestors ;  and  to  their  great  advantage.  They 
were  reared  in  a  mold  of  masculine  character,  and  were  made  fit 
to  encounter,  and  turn  to  account,  all  vicissitudes.  As  the  coun- 
try opened,  they  were  confronted  everywhere  with  one  great  and 
crying  want,  the  scarcity  of  labor.  So  they  Were  put  upon  the 
application  of  their  mental  powers  to  labor-saving  contrivances, 
and  this  want  grew  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  it  was  supplied. 
Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  race  endued  with  consummate 
ability  for  labor  has  also  become  the  richest  of  all  races  in  instru- 
ments for  dispensing  with  labor.  The  provision  of  such  instru- 
ments has  become  with  you  a  standing  tradition,  and  this  to  such  a 
degree  that  you  have  taken  your  place  as  (probably)  the  most  invent- 
iye  nation  in  the  world,  i  It  is  thus  obvious  enough  that  a 
remarkable  faculty  and  habit  of  invention,  which  goes  direct  to 
cheapness,  helps  to  fill  up  that  gap  in  your  productive  results 
which  is  created  by  the  wastefulness  of  protection.  The  leakage 
in  the  national  cistern  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  pumps  that  supply  it. 

America  makes  no  scruple,  then,  to  cheapen  everything  in 
which  labor  is  concerned,  and  she  gives  the  capitalist  the  com- 
mand of  all  inventions  on  the  best  terms  she  can  contrive.  Why  ? 
Only  because  this  is  the  road  to  national  wealth.  Therefore,  she 
has  no  mercy  upon  labor,  but  displaces  it  right  and  left.    Yet 
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when  we  come  to  the  case  where  capital  is  most  in  question^  she 
enables  her  ship-builders^  her  iron-masters^  and  her  mill-owners 
to  charp^e  double  or  semi-double  prices ;  which^  if  her  practice 
as  to  labor-saving  be  rifi;ht^  must  be  the  road  to  national  poverty. 
E  converse,  if  she  be  right  in  shutting  out  foreign  ships  and  goods 
to  raise  the  receipts  of  the  American  capitalist,  why  does  she  not 
tax  the  reaping-machine  and  the  American  '^  devil  "*  to  raise  the 
receipts  of  the  American  laborer  ?  Not  that  I  recommend  such 
consistency.  I  rejoice  in  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  by 
virtue  of  which  the  applications  of  science  everywhere  abound 
through  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  their  populations,  and  with- 
out doubt,  though  more  circuitously,  of  ours  also,  and  of  the  ^orld 
at  large. 

I  have  still  to  notice  one  remaining  point.  It  is  this  :  I  do 
not  doubt  that  production  is  much  cheapened  in  America  by  the 
absence  of  all  kinds  of  class  legislation  except  that  which  is  termed 
protection ;  an  instance  alike  vicious  and  gigantic,  but  still  an  in- 
stance only.  In  our  British  legislation,  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  class  still  rather  largely  prevails  against  that  of  the 
public.  In  America,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  public  ob- 
tains full  and  equal  justice.  I  take  for  example  the  case  of  the 
railroads ;  that  vast  creation,  one  of  almost  universal  good  to  man- 
kind, now  approaching  to  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  our  entire 
national  possessions.  It  is  believed  that  in  unnecessary  Parlia- 
mentary expenditure,  and  in  abnormal  prices  paid  for  land,  the 
railways  of  this  country  were  taxed  to  between  fifty  and  a  hundred 
millions  sterling  beyond  the  natural  cost  of  their  creation.  Thus 
does  the  spirit  of  protection,  only  shifting  its  form,  still  go  raven- 
ing about  amongst  us.  Nothing  is  so  common  here  as  to  receive 
compensation ;  and  we  get  it  not  only  for  injuries,  but  for  benefits. 
But  while  the  great  nation  of  the  Union  rightly  rejoices  in  her 
freedom  from  our  superstitions,  why  should  she  desire,  create  and 
worship  new  superstitions  of  her  own  ? 

VII.  THE  MORAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

•  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  I  have  closed  the  economical 
argument,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  counts  of  my  indictment 
against  protection.     I  have,  indeed,  had  to  ask  myself  whether  I 

*  So  called  hare  on  its  first  introduction.  I  rather  believe  it  has  recently  acquired 
■ose  more  enphonious  name. 
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shoald  be  within  my  right  in  saying  bard  things,  outside  the  do- 
main of  political  economy,  about  a  system  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  great  American  state  and  people,  although  those 
hard  things  are,  in  part  at  least,  strictly  consequent  upon  what 
has  been  said  before.  Indeed,  the  moral  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  economical  argument  as  to  be  intertwined  with  it  rather 
than  consequent  upon  it.  Further,  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  people  who,  like  that  race  from  which  they 
are  sprung,  love  plain  speaking  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  to 
suppress  opinions  deliberately  and  conscientiously  held  would  be 
the  way  to  win  your  respect. 

I  urge,  then,  that  dl  protection  is  morally  as  well  as  econom- 
ically bad.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  all 
Protectionists  are  bad.  Many  of  them,  without  doubt,  are  good, 
nay,  excellent,  as  were  in  this  country  many  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Ck)m  Law.  It  is  of  the  tendencies  of  a  system  that  I  speak, 
which  operate  variously,  upon  most  men  unconsciously,  upon 
some  men  not  at  all ;  and  surely  that  system  cannot  be  good 
which  makes  an  individual,  or  a  set  of  individuals,  live  on  the 
resources  of  the  community  and  causes  him  relatively  to  diminish 
that  store,  which  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  their  equal 
rights  should  teach  him  by  his  contributions  to  augment.  The 
habit  of  mind  thus  engendered  is  not  such  as  altogether  befits  a 
free  country  or  harmonizes  with  an  independent  character.  And 
the  more  the  system  of  protection  is  discussed  and  contested, 
the  more  those  whom  it  favors  are  driven  to  struggle  for  its 
maintenance,  the  farther  they  must  insensibly  deviate  from  the 
law  of  equal  rights,  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  tone  of  genuine  . 
personal  independence. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  speak  greatly  from  our  own  experience. 
I  have  personally  lived  through  the  varied  phases  of  that  experience, 
since  we  began  that  battle  between  monopoly  and  freedom  which 
cost  us  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  nation's  life.  I  have 
seen  and  known,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing,  the 
temper  and  frame  of  mind  engendered  first  by  our  protectionism, 
which  we  now  look  back  upon  as  servitude,  and  then  by  the  com- 
mercial freedom  and  equality  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  one  tended  to  harden  into  positive 
selfishness ;  the  other  has  done  much  to  foster  a  more  liberal  tone 
of  mind. 
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The  economical  question  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
discuss  is  a  very  large  one.  Nevertheless,  it  dwindles,  in  my  view, 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  paramount  question  of  the  American 
future  viewed  at  large.  There  opens  before  the  thinking  mind 
when  this  supreme  question  is  propounded  a  vista  so  transcending 
all  ordinary  limitation  as  requires  an  almost  preterhuman  force  and 
expansion  of  the  mental  eye  in  order  to  embrace  it.  Some  things,  and 
some  weighty  things,  are  clear  so  far  as  the  future  admits  of  clear- 
ness. There  is  a  vision  of  territory,  population,  power,  passing 
beyond  all  experience.  The  exhibition  to  mankind,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  of  free  institutions  on  a  gigantic  scale,  is  momen- 
tous, and  I  have  enough  faith  in  freedom,  enough  distrust  of  all 
that  is  alien  from  freedom,  to  believe  that  it  will  work  powerfully 
for  good.  But  together  with  and  behind  these  vast  developments 
there  will  come  a  corresponding  opportunity  of  social  and  moral  in- 
fluence to  be  exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the  question  of 
questions  for  us,  as  trustees  for  our  posterity,  is,  What  will  be  the 
nature  of  this  influence  ?  Will  it  make  us,  the  children  of  the 
senior  races,  who  will  have  to  come  under  its  action,  better  or 
worse  ?  Not  what  manner  of  producer,  but  what  manner  of  man, 
is  the  American  of  the  future  to  be  ? 

I  am,  I  trust,  a  lover  of  human  advancement;  but  I  know  of 
no  true  progress  except  upon  the  old  lines.  Our  race  has  not 
lived  for  nothing.  Their  pilgrimage  through  this  deeply  shadowed 
valley  of  life  and  death  has  not  been  all  in  vain.  They  have 
made  accumulations  on  our  behalf.  I  resent,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  power  I  would  resist,  every  attempt  to  deprive  us  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  the  benefit  of  those  accumulations.  The 
American  love  of  freedom  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  to  some  ex- 
tent qualified,  perhaps  in  some  cases  impaired,  by  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  gold,  aggregated  by  many  hands  in  vaster  masses  than 
have  yet  been  known. 

Anmm  per  medios  ire  sateUites, 
Et  perrampere  amat  aaza,  potentius 
Iota  f  ulmineo. 

But,  to  rise  higher  still,  how  will  the  majestic  figure,  about  to 
become  the  largest  and  most  powerful  on  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history,  make  use  of  his  power  ?  Will  it  be  instinct  with  moral 
life  in  proportion  to  its  material  strength  !  Will  he  uphold  and 
propagate  the  Christian  tradition  with  that    surpassing  energy 
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which  marks  him  in  all  the  ordimiry  pursuits  of  life  ?  Will  he 
maintain  with  a  high  hand  an  nnfaltering  reverence  for  that 
law  of  natjare  which  is  anterior  to  the  Oospel^  and  supplies  the 
standard  to  which  it  appeals^  the  very  foundation  on  which  it  is 
built  up?  Will  he  fully  know,  and  fully  act  upon  the  knowledge^ 
that  both  reverence  and  strictness  are  essential  conditions  of  all 
high  and  desirable  well-being  ?  And  will  he  be  a  leader  and 
teacher  to  us  of  the  old  world  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  all 
the  miserable  degrading  sophistries  by  which  the  arch-enemy^  ever 
devising  more  and  more  subtle  schemes  against  us^  seeks  at  one 
stroke  perhaps  to  lower  us  beneath  the  brutes^  assuredly  to 
cut  us  off  from  the  hope  and  from  the  source  of  the  final 
good  ?  One  thing  is  certain :  his  temptations  will  multiply 
with  his  power;  his  responsibilities  with  his  opportunities. 
Will  the  seed  be  sown  among  the  thorns  ?  Will  worldliness 
overrun  the  ground  and  blight  its  flowers  and  its  fruit  ? 
On  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  to  such  as  these,  it 
will  depend  whether  this  new  revelation  of  power  upon  the 
earth  is  also  to  be  a  revelation  of  virtue  ;  whether  it  shall  prove  a 
blessing  or  a  curse.  May  Heaven  avert  every  darker  omen,  and 
grant  that  the  latest  and  largest  growth  of  the  great  Christian 
civilization  shall  also  be  the  brightest  and  the  best ! 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

MR.  BLAINE: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  free-trade  school  of  political 
economists.  His  addresses  in  Parliament  on  his  celebrated  ^  ud- 
get,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1853,  were  declared 
hj  Lord  John  Bussell  ''tocont^^in  the  ablest  exposition  of  the 
true  principles  of  finance  ever  delivered  by  an  English  states- 
man.'^  His  illustrious  character,  his  great  ability,  and  his  finan- 
cial experience  point  to  him  as  'he  leading  defender  of  free 
trade  applied  to  the  industrial  system  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  apologizes  for  his  apparent  interference  with 
our  affairs.  He  may  be  assured  that  apology  is  superfluous. 
Americans  of  all  classes  hold  him  in  honor :  Free-Traders  will  re- 
joice ia  so  eminent  an  advocate,  and  Protectionists,  always  the 
representative^  of  liberality  and  progress,  will  be  glad  to  learn  his 
opinions  upon  a  question  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
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Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  aa  indeed  of  every  English  Free-Trader  except  John 
Stuart  Mill,  is  the  universality  of  application  which  he  demands 
for  his  theory.  In  urging  its  adoption  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  countries;  he  takes  no  account  of  geographical  position 
— whether  a  nation  be  in  the  eastern  or  the  western  hemisphere, 
whether  it  be  north  or  south  of  the  equator ;  he  pays  no  heed  to 
climate,  or  product,  or  degree  of  advancement ;  hone  to  topo- 
graphy— whether  the  country  be  as  level  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
or  as  mountainous  as  the  Republic  of  Bolivia;  none  to  pursuits 
and  employments,  whether  in  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or 
commercial  field ;  none  to  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  people; 
none  to  population,  whether  it  be  crowded  or  sparse;  none  to 
area,  whether  it  be  as  limited  as  a  German  principality  or  as 
extended  as  a  continental  Empire.  Free  trade  he  believes  advan- 
tageous for  England :  therefore,  without  the  allowance  of  any 
modifying  condition,  great  or  small,  the  English  economist  de- 
clares it  to  be  advantageous  for  the  United  States,  for  Brazil,  for 
Australia ;  in  short,  for  all  countries  with  which  England  can 
establish  trade  relations.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  find  any  principle  of  administration  or  any 
measure  of  finance  so  exactly  fitted  to  the  varying  needs  of  all 
countries  as  he  assumes  the  policy  of  free  trade  to  be.  Surely  it 
is  not  unfair  to  maintain  that,  deducing  his  results  from  observ- 
ation and  experience  in  his  own  country,  he  may  fall  into  error 
and  fail  to  appreciate  the  financial  workings  of  other  countries 
geographically  remote  and  of  vastly  greater  area. 

The  American  Protectionist,  let  t  not  be  discourteous  to  urge, 
is  broader  in  his  views  than  tho  English  Free-Trader.  No  in- 
telligent Protectionist  in  the  United  States  pretends  that  every 
country  would  alike  realize  advantage  from  the  adoption  of  the 
protective  system.  Human  government  is  not  a  machine,  and 
even  machines  cannot  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  work  with 
equal  effectiveness  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  certainly  resemble  one  another  in 
more  ways  than  either  can  be  said  to  resemble  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  ;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  two  on  the  question  at  issue, 
the  differences  are  ^o  marked  that  we  almost  lose  eight  of  the 
resemblance.  One  Is  an  Insular  monarchy  with  class  govern- 
ment ;  the  other  ik  continental  republic  vith  popular  govern- 
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inent.  One  has  a  large  population  to  the  square  mile ;  the 
other  A  small  population  to  the  square  mile.  One  was  old 
in  a  rich  and  complex  civilization  before  the  establishment  of 
the  other  was  even  foreseen.  One  had  become  the  wealthiest 
nation  of  the  world  while  the  other  was  yet  in  the  toils  and 
doubts  of  a  frontier  life  and  a  primitive  civilization.  One  had 
extensive  manufactures  for  almost  every  field  of  human  need^ 
with  the  civilized  world  for  its  market,  while  the  population  of 
the  other  was  still  forced  to  divide  its  energies  between  the  hard 
calling  of  the  sea  and  the  still  harder  calling  of  a  rude  and 
scantily-remunerative  agriculture. 

The  physical  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  far 
more  striking  than  the  political  and  social  differences.  They  are, 
indeed,  almost  incalculable.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  less  than 
ninety  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  It  lies  in  the  far  north. 
Its  southernmost  point  is  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  above 
the  tropics.  Its  northernmost  point  is  but  nine  degrees  below  the 
arctic  circle.  Within  its  area  the  exchange  of  natural  products 
is  necessarily  limited.  Its  life  depends  upon  its  connection 
with  other  countries.  Its  prosperity  rests  upon  its  commerce 
with  the  world.  '  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  Several  other 
States  are  each  quite  equal  to  it  in  area.  The  whole  Union  is 
well-nigh  forty  times  as  large.  Alaska  excepted,  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  Union  is  sixty  miles  south  of  the  southernmost 
point  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Union 
is  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  tropics.  Its 
natural  products  are  more  varied,  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
valuable  character  than  those  of  all  Europe.  To  quote  one  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases,  we  constitute  "not so  much  a  country 
in  ourselves,  as  a  world."  He  tells  us  that  we  carry  on  "  the 
business  of  domestic  exchanges  on  a  scale  such  as  mankind  has 
never  seen."  Oar  foreign  commerce,  very  large  in  itself,  is  only 
as  one  to  twenty-five  compared  to  our  internal  trade.  And  yet 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  a  policy  which  is  essential  to  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean  should  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  a  coun- 
try which  even  to  his  own  vision  is  "  a  world  within  itself.*' 

With  these  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  I  assunte  that  varied  financial  and  industrial  sys- 
tems^ wrought  by  the  experience  of  each,  would  be  the  nat- 
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nral  and  logical  result.  Hence  I  do  not  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  both  of  his  propositions.  He  defends  free 
trade  in  Great  Britain.  He  assails  protection  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  proposition  I  neither  deny  nor  affirm. 
Were  I  to  assume  that  protection  is  in  all  countries  and 
under  all  circumstances  the  wisest  policy^  I  should  be  guilty  of 
an  error  similar  to  that  which  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  commits. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  free  trade  is  not  the  wisest 
financial  policy  for  Great  Britain.  So  far  from  guarding  herself 
against  material  imported  from  other  countries,  her  industrial 
system  would  wither  and  die  if  foreign  products  were  withheld  for 
even  a  brief  period.  She  is  in  an  especial  degree  dependent  upon 
the  products  of  other  nations.  Moreover,  she  does  not  feel  bound 
to  pay  heed  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  her  labor  may  receive. 
That,  like  the  fabrics  which  her  labor  creates^  must  take  its  chance 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

On  many  points  and  in  many  respects  it  was  far  different  with 
Great  Britian  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  did  not  then  feel  as- 
sured that  she  could  bear  the  competition  of  Continental  nations. 
She  was,  therefore,  aggressively,  even  cruelly,  protective.  She 
manufactured  for  herself  and  for  her  net- work  of  colonies  reaching 
around  the  globe.  Into  those  colonies  no  other  nation  could  carry 
anything.  There  was  no  scale  of  duty  upon  which  other  nations 
could  enter  a  colonial  port.  What  the  colonies  needed  outside  of 
British  products  could  be  furnished  to  them  only  in  British  ships. 
This  was  not  protection  I  It  was  prohibition,  absolute  and  re. 
morseless,  and  it  was  continued  even  to  the  day  when  Mr.  Glad 
stone  entered  upon  his  long  and  splendid  career  in  Parliament.  L: 
was  not  broken,  though  in  some  respects  it  was  relaxed,  until  in 
the  fulness  of  time  British  energy  had  carried  the  wealth  and  the 
skill  of  the  kingdom  to  the  point  where  no  competition  could  be 
feared. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  protective  system,  and 
especially  during  the  twenty  years  from  1826  to  1846,  Great 
Britain  increased  her  material  wealth  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world.  Her  development  of  steam  power 
gave  to  every  British  workman  the  arms  of  Briareus,  and  the  in- 
ventive power  of  her  mechanicians  increased  the  amoun  t,  the  variety, 
and  the  value  of  her  fabrics  beyond  all  anticipation.  Every  year  of 
that  period  witnessed  the  addition  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
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sterling  to  the  reserve  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  every  year  wit- 
nessed a  great  addition  to  the  effective  machinery  whose  aggregate 
power  was  already  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  onward  march 
of  her  manufactaring  industries^  the  steady  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  mercantile  marine,  absorbed  the  matchless  enterprise 
and  energy  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  with  a  vast  capital  accu- 
mulated, with  a  low  rate  of  interest  established,  and  with  a 
manufacturing  power  unequalled,  the  British  merchants  were 
ready  to  underbid  all  rivals  in  seeking  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

At  that  moment  Oreat  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  supremely 
content.  She  found  under  her  own  flag,  on  the  shores  of  every 
ocean,  a  host  of  consumers  whom  no  man  might  number.  She 
had  Canada,  Australia,  and  India  with  open  ports  and  free  mar- 
kets for  all  her  fabrics  ;  and,  more  than  all  these  combined,  she 
found  the  United  States  suddenly  and  seriously  lowering  her  tariff 
and  effectively  abolishing  protection  at  the  very  moment  Eng- 
land was  declaring  for  free  trade.  The  traffic  of  the  world 
seemed  prospectively  in  her  control.  Could  this  condition 
of  trade  have  continued,  no  estimate  of  the  growth  of  England's 
wealth  would  be  possible.  Practically  it  would  have  had  no  limit. 
Could  she  have  retained  her  control  of  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  as  she  held  it  for  the  four  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  would  have  grown  commer- 
cially dependent  upon  her  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  Canada  or 
Australia  to-day. 

But  England  was  dealing  with  an  intelligence  equal  to  her 
own.  The  American  people  had,  by  repeated  experience,  learned 
that  the  periods  qf  depression  in  home  manufactures  were  those 
in  which  England  most  prospered  in  her  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  these  periods  of  depression 
had,  with  a  single  exception,  easily  explained,  followed  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  free-trade  tariff,*  as  certainly  as  effect 
follows  cause.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  experiments  of  that 
kind  had  its  origin  in  the  tariff  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  passed 
in  1846  in  apparent  harmony  with  England's  newly-declared  finan- 
cial policy.  At  that  moment  a  Southern  President  (Mr.  Polk)  and  a 
Southern  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Eobert  J.  Walker)  were 

*  The  phnoe  '* ft«e-tnde  tariff**  involves  a  oontradiotion  of  terms.  It  is  used  to 
designate  that  fonn  of  duty  whioh  is  levied  with  no  intention  to  protect  domestio 
mannfucturee. 
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far  more  interested  in  expanding  the  area  of  slave  territory  than 
in  advancing  home  manufactures,  and  were  especially  eager  to 
make  commercial  exchanges  with  Europe  on  the  somewhat  dif- 
ficult basis  of  cotton  at  high  prices  and  returning  fabrics  at  low 
prices; 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846 
would  have  promptly  fallen  under  popular  reprobation  and  been 
doomed  to  speedy  repeal.  But  it  had  a  singular  history  and  for 
a  time  was  generally  acquiesced  in,  even  attaining  in  many  sec- 
tions a  certain  degree  of  popularity.  Never  did  any  other  tariff 
meet  with  so  many  and  so  great  aids  of  an  adventitious  char- 
acter to  sustain  it  as  did  this  enactment  of  1846.  Our  war  with 
Mexico  began  just  as  the  duties  were  lowered,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  disbursement  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  way  that  reached  all  localities  and  favorably  affected  all 
interests.  This  was  a  great  sum  of  money  for  that  period,  and  for 
the  years  1846, 1847,  and  1848  it  considerably  more  than  doubled 
the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  government.  In  the  middle  of  this 
period  the  Irish  famine  occurred  and  called  for  an  immense  ex- 
port of  breadstuffs  at  high  prices.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  succeeding  year,  flushed  the  channels  of  business  as 
never  before,  by  rapidly  enlarging  the  circulation  of  coin  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Before  this  outpouring  of  gold  had  ceased, 
the  three  great  nations  of  Europe,  as  precedence  was  reckoned  at 
that  time, — ^England,  France,  and  Russia,— entered  upon  the 
Orimean  War.  The  export  of  manufactures  from  England  and 
France  was  checked  ;  the  breadstuffs  of  Russia  were  blockaded 
and  could  not  reach  the  markets  of  the  world.  An  extraordinary 
stimulus  was  thus  given  to  all  forms  of  trade  in  the  United  States. 
For  ten  years — 1846  to  1856 — these  adventitious  aids  came  in 
regular  succession  and  exerted  their  powerful  influence  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  withdrawal  or  termination  of  these  influences,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  in  Europe  and  by  the  surcease  of  gold  from  California, 
placed  the  tariff  of  1846  where  a  real  test  of  its  merits  or  its  de* 
merits  could  be  made.  It  was  everywhere  asked  with  apprehen- 
sion and  anxiety,  Will  this  free-trade  tariff  now  develop  and  sus- 
tain the  business  of  the  country  as  firmly  and  securely  as  it  has 
been  developed  and  sustained  by  protection  ?  The  answer  was 
^  made  in  the  ensuing  year  by  a  widespread  financial  panic,  which 
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involved  the  ruin  of  thousands,  including  proportionately  as 
many  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  leaving  the  country  dis- 
ordered and  distressed  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade.  The  disas- 
trous results  of  this  tariff  upon  the  permanent  industries  of  the 
country  are  described  in  President  Buchanan's  well-remembered 
message,  communicated  to  Congress  after  the  panic :  '*  With  un- 
surpassed plenty  in  all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  our 
manufacturers  have  suspended,  our  public  works  are  retarded,  our 
private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  are  abandoned,  and  thou- 
sands of  useful  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  want."  This  testimony  as  to  the  result  of  a  free-trade 
tariff  is  all  the  more  forcible  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
as  a  member  of  President  Polk's  Cabinet,  had  consented  to  the 
abandonment  of  protection,  which  in  his  earlier  career  he  had 
earnestly  supported. 

If  these  disasters  of  1857,  flowing  from  the  free-trade  tariff, 
could  have  been  regarded  as  exceptional,  if  they  had  been  without 
parallel  or  precedent,  they  might  not  have  had  so  deadly  a  signifi- 
cance. But  the  Ameritan  people  had  twice  before  passed  through 
a  similar  experience.  On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  1812,  Congress 
guarded  the  national  strength  by  enacting  a  highly  protective 
tariff.  By  its  own  terms  this  tariff  must  end  with  the  war.  When 
the  new  tariff  was  to  be  formed,  a  popular  cry  arose  against 
"  war  duties,"  though  the  country  had  prospered  under  them 
despite  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
But  the  prayer  of  the  people  was  answered,  and  the  war  duties 
were  dropped  from  the  tariff  of  181G.  The  business  of  the  country 
was  speedily  prostrated.  The  people  were  soon  reduced  to  as  great 
distress  as  in  that  melancholy  period  between  the  close  of  the 
Eevolutionary  War  and  the  organization  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment— 1783  to  1789.  Colonel  Benton's  vivid  description  of  the 
period  of  depression  following  the  reduction  of  duties  comprises 
in  a  few  lines  a  whole  chapter  of  the  history  of  free  trade  in  the 
United  States : 

"  No  price  for  property;  no  sales  except  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the  marshal;  no  r'Ur- 
ohasers  at  execution-sales  except  the  creditor  or  some  hoarder  of  money;  no  employ- 
ment for  industry;  no  demand  for  labor;  no  sale  for  the  products  of  the  farm;  no 
sound  of  the  hammer  except  that  of  the  auctioneer  knocking  down  property.  Dis- 
tress was  the  universal  cry  of  the  people;  relief  the  universal  demand. ** 

Relief  came  at  last  with  the  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff 
of  1824,  to  the  support  of  which  leading  nicn  of  both  parties  pa- 
vou  CL. — NO.  398.  3 
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triotically  united  for  the  common  good.  That  act,  supplemented 
by  the  act  of  1828,  brought  genuine  prosperity  to  the  country. 
The  credit  of  passing  the  two  protective  acts  was  not  due  to 
one  party  alone.  It  was  the  work  of  the  great  men  of  bqth 
parties.  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  General  William  Ileurv  Harrison  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Silas  Wright  and  Louis  McLane,  voted  for  one  or  the 
other  of  these  acts,  and  several  of  them  voted  for  both.  The 
coDperation  of  these  eminent  men  is  a  great  historic  tribute  to  the 
necessity  and  value  of  protection.  Plenty  and  prosperity  followed, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  legislation  to  which  they  gave  their  support. 
We  have  their  concurrent  testimony  that  the  seven  years  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1824  were  the 
most  discouraging  which  the  young  Republic  in  its  brief  life  had 
encountered,  and  that  the  seven  years  which  followed  its  enact- 
ment were  beyond  precedent  the  most  prosperous  and  happy. 

Sectional  jealousy  and  partisan  zeal  could  not  ensure  the 
great  development  of  manufactures  in  the  North  and  East  which 
followed  the  apparently  firm  establishment  of  the  protective  pol- 
icy. The  free-trade  leaders  of  the  South  believed — at  least 
they  persuaded  others  to  believe — that  the  manufacturing 
States  were  prospering  at  the  expense  of  the  planting  States. 
Under  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  South  Carolina  rebelled,  and  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  had  so  strikingly  shown  his  faith  in  the 
policy  of  protection,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  excitement  and 
resentment  which  the  Free-Traders  had  created  in  the  Cotton 
States.  He  stood  between  hostile  policies,  represented  by  his 
two  bitterest  personal  enemies — Clay  for  protection  ;  Calhoun  for 
free  trade.  To  support  Clay  would  ruin  Jackson  politically  in 
the  South.  He  could  not  sustain  Calhoun,  for,  aside  from  his 
opposition  to  free  trade,  he  had  cause  for  hating  him  personally. 
He  believed,  moreover,  that  Calhoun  was  at  heart  untrue  to  the 
Union,  and  to  the  Union  Jackson  was  as  devoted  as  Clay.  Out 
of  this  strange  complication  came,  not  unnaturally,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  protective  tariff  of  1824-28  and  the  substitution  of  the  com- 
promise tariff  of  1833,  which  established  an  ad-valorem  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  and  reduced  the  excess  over  that 
by  a  10  per  cent,  annual  sliding  scale  for  the  ensuing  ten  years. 
Like  all  compromises,  it  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  neither  party, 
but  it  was  received  with  general  acquiescence  from  the  belief  that 
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it  was  the  best  practicable  solution  of  the  impending  difficulties. 
The  impending  difficulties  were  two.  One  was  the  portentous 
moTcment  which  involved  the  possibility  of  dissolving  the  Union. 
The  other  was  the  demand  for  a  free  trade  tariff  as  the  only  meas- 
ure that  could  appease  the  Southern  NuUifiers.  Disunion  and 
free  trade  from  that  time  became  associated  in  the  public  mind — 
a  source  of  apprehension  in  the  North,  a  source  of  political  power 
in  the  South.  Calhoun  was  the  master-spirit  who  had  given  the 
original  impulse  both  to  disunion  and  free  trade.  Each  in  turn 
strengthened  the  other  in  the  South  and  both  perished  together 
in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

For  a  time  satisfaction  was  felt  with  the  tariff  adjustment  of 
1833,  because  it  was  regarded  as  at  least  a  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion between  two  sections  of  the  Union.  Before  the  sliding  scale 
was  ruinously  advanced,  there  was  great  stimulus  to  manufact- 
uring and  to  trade,  which  finally  assumed  the  form  of  dangerous 
speculation.  The  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  were  distinguished 
for  all  manner  of  business  hazard,  and  before  the  fourth  year 
opened,  the  30-per  cent,  reduction  (three  years  of  10  per  cent, 
each)  on  the  scale  of  duties  was  beginning  to  influence  trade  un- 
favorably. The  apprehension  of  evil  soon  became  general,  public 
confidence  was  shaken,  the  panic  of  1837  ensued,  and  business 
reversals  were  rapid,  general,  and  devastating. 

The  trouble  increased  through  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  the 
party  in  power,  held  responsible  for  the  financial  disasters,  fell 
under  popular  condemnation.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated,  and 
the  elder  General  Harrison  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency  by  an 
exceptionally  large  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  There  was  no 
relief  to  the  people  until  the  protective  tariff  of  1842  was  enacted; 
and  then  the  beneficent  experience  of  1824  was  repeated  on  even  a 
more  extensive  scale.  Prosperity,  wide  and  general,  was  at  once 
restored.  But  the  reinstatement  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power, 
two  years  later,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  fol- 
lowed by  a  perverse  violation  of  public  pledges  on  the  part  of 
men  in  important  places  of  administration,  led  to  the  repeal  of 
the  protective  act  and  the  substitution  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  whose  effects  upon  the  country 
I  have  briefly  outlined. 

Measuring,  therefore,  from  1812,  when  a  protective  tariff 
was  enacted  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  government  in 
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the  approaching  war  with  Great  Britain^  to  1861^  when  a  protect- 
ive tariff  was  enacted  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  impending  revolt  of  the  Southern  States,  we  have 
I'.fty  years  of  suggestive  experience  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
During  this  long  period  free-trade  tariffs  were  thrice  followed  by 
industrial  stagnation,  by  financial  embarrassment,  by  distress 
among  all  classes  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  own  labor. 
Thrice  were  these  burdens  removed  by  the  enactment  of  a 
protective  tariff.  Thrice  the  protective  tariff  promptly  led  to 
industrial  activity,  to  financial  ease,  to  prosperity  among  the 
people.  And  this  happy  condition  lasted  in  each  case,  with  no 
diminution  of  its  beneficent  influence,  until  illegitimate  political 
combinations,  having  their  origin  in  personal  and  sectional  aims, 
precipitated  another  era  of  free  trade.  A  perfectly  impartial  man, 
unswerved  by  the  excitement  which  this  question  engenders  in  pop- 
ular discussion,  might  safely  be  asked  if  the  half-century^s  experi- 
ence, with  its  three  trials  of  both  systems,  did  not  establish  the 
wisdom  of  protection  in  the  United  States.  If  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning  may  be  trusted,  we  certainly  have  a  logical 
basis  of  conclusion  in  the  facts  here  detailed. 

And  by  what  other  mode  of  reasoning  can  we  safely  proceed  in 
this  field  of  controversy?  The  great  method  of  Bacon  was  by 
"  rigid  and  pure  observation,  aided  by  experiment  and  fructified 
by  induction.^'  Let  us  investigate  "  from  effects  to  causes,  and 
not  from  causes  to  effects. '^  Surely  it  is  by  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  by  that  test  only,  that  any  country  can  establish  an 
industrial  system  that  will  best  aid  in  developing  its  hidden  wealth 
and  establishing  its  permanent  prosperity.  And  each  country 
must  act  intelligently  for  itself.  Questions  of  trade  can  no  more 
be  regulated  by  an  exact  science  than  crops  can  be  produced  with 
accurate  forecast  The  unknown  quantities  are  so  many  that  a 
problem  in  trade  or  agriculture  can  never  have,  an  absolute  answer 
in  advance.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  an  apparent  confidence  in 
results  as  unshaken  as  though  he  were  dealing  with  the  science  of 
numbers,  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  free  trade. 
He  is  positively  certain  in  advance  of  the  answer  which  experi- 
ment will  give,  and  the  inference  is  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  awaiting  the  experiment.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  argue  for  Great 
Britain  as  he  will,  but  for  the  United  States  we  must  insist  on 
being  guided  by  facts,  and  not  by  theories ;  we  must  insist  on  ad- 
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hering  to  the  teachings  of  experiments  which  ^^  hare  been  car- 
ried forward  by  careful  generalization  to  well-grounded  conclu- 
sions/' 

As  an  offset  to  the  charge  that  free-trade  tariffs  have  always 
ended  in  panics  and  long  periods  of  financial  distress,  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  point  to  the  fact  that  a  financial 
panic  of  great  severity  fell  upon  the  country  in  1873,  when  the 
protective  tariff  of  1861  was  in  full  force,  and  that,  therefore, 
panic  and  distress  follow  periods  of  protection  as  well  as  periods 
of  free  trade.  It  is  true  that  a  financial  panic  occurred  in  1873, 
and  its  existence  would  blunt  the  force  of  my  argument  if  there 
were  not  an  imperatively  truthful  way  of  accounting  for  it  as 
a  distinct  result  from  entirely  distinct  causes.  The  panic  of 
1873  was  widely  different  in  its  true  origin  from  those  which 
I  have  been  exposing.  The  Civil  War,  which  closed  in  1865,  had 
sacrificed  on  both  sides  a  vast  amount  of  property.  Reckoning 
the  money  directly  expended,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  and 
the  production  arrested  and  prevented,  the  total  is  estimated  to 
be  nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  producers  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  seriously  diminished  in  number.  A  half-million 
men  had  been  kiUed.  A  million  more  had  been  disabled  in  various 
degrees.  Help  was  needed  in  the  honorable  form  of  pensions,  and 
the  aggregate  required  for  this  purpose  exceeded  all  anticipation 
and  has  annually  absorbed  an  immense  proportion  of  the  national 
income.  The  public  debt  that  must  be  funded  reached  nearly 
three  thousand  miUions,  demanding  at  the  beginning  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  anntial  interest. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  debt,  when  funding  was  complete,  was 
held  in  Europe,  calling  for  an  enormous  export  of  gold,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, to  meet  the  interest. 

Beside  these  burdens  upon  the  people,  the  country  was  on 
a  basis  of  paper  money,  and  all  gold  payments  added  a  heavy 
premium  to  the  weight  of  the  obligation.  The  situation  was 
without  parallel.  The  speculative  mania  which  always  accom- 
panies war  had  swollen  private  obligations  to  a  perilous  extent, 
and  the  important  question  arose  of  restoring  coin  payment.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  to  enforce  the  measure 
would  create  a  panic  by  the  shrinkage  of  prices  which  would 
follow ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  with  equal  zeal  that 
to  postpone  it  longer  would  increase  the  general  distrust  among 
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the  people  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  thus  add 
to  the  severity  of  the  panic  if  one  should  be  precipitated. 

Notwithstanding  the  evil  prophecies  on  both  sides^  the  panic 
did  not  come  until  eight  and  a  half  years  after  the  firing  of  the 
last  gun  in  the  Civil  War.  Nor  did  it  come  until  after  two  great 
calamities  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  had  caused  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  business.  The  rapid 
and  extensive  rebuilding  in  Chicago  and  Boston  after  the  destruct- 
ive fires  of  1871  and  1872  had  a  closer  connection  with  the  panic 
of  1873  than  is  commonly  thought.  Still  further,  the  six-years^ 
depression,  from  1873  to  1879,  involved  individual  suffering  rather 
than  general  distress.  The  country  as  a  whole  never  advanced  in 
wealth  more  rapidly  than  during  that  period.  The  entire  ex- 
perience strengthened  the  belief  that  the  war  for  the  Union  could 
not  have  been  maintained  upon  a  free-trade  basis,  and  that  the 
panic  of  1873  only  proved  the  strength  of  the  safeguard  which 
protection  supplies  to  a  people  surrounded  by  such  multiform 
embarrassments  as  were  the  people  of  the  United  States  during 
the  few  years  immediately  following  the  war.  And,  strongest  of 
all  points,  the  financial  distress  was  relieved  and  prosperity  re- 
stored under  protection,  whereas  the  ruinous  effects  of  panics 
under  free  trade  have  never  been  removed  except  by  a  resort  to 
protection. 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone  maintain  that  I  am  confusing  post  hoc 
with  propter  hoc  in  these  statements  ?  He  must  show,  then,  that 
the  United  States  during  the  war  could  have  collected  a  great 
internal  revenue  on  domestic  manufactures  and  products,  when 
under  the  system  of  free  trade  similar  fabrics  would  daily  have 
reached  New  York  from  Europe  to  be  sold  at  prices  far  bebw  what 
the  American  manufacturer,  with  the  heavy  excise  then  levied, 
could  afford  to  set  upon  his  goods.  And  if  the  government  could 
collect  little  from  the  customs  under  free  trade,  and  nothing  from 
internal  products,  whence  could  have  been  derived  the  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  public  loans,  and  what 
would  have  become  of  the  public  credit  ?  Moreover,  with  free 
trade,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  to  be  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  wiser  than  protection,  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  gold  coin  for  European  fabrics,  while  at  home  and 
during  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  war  legal-tender  paper  was 
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the  universal  currency.  In  erther  words,  when  the  life  of  the 
country  depended  upon  the  government's  ability  to  make  its  own 
notes  perform  the  function  of  money,  the  Free-Traders'  policy 
would  have  demanded  daily  gold  for  daily  bread. 

The  Free-Trader  cannot  offset  the  force  of  the  argument 
by  claiming  that  the  laws  regulating  revenue  and  trade  are, 
like  municipal  laws,  silent  during  the  shock  of  arms ;  because 
the  five  closing  years — indeed  almost  six  years — of  the  decade  in 
which  the  Rebellion  occurred  were  passed  in  peace,  and  during 
those  years  the  ravages  of  war  were  in  large  degree  repaired  and 
new  wealth  rapidly  acquired.  But  I  shall  not  give  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  to  the  American  Free* Trader  the  advantage  of  seeming 
to  rest  the  defence  of  protection  upon  its  marvellous  value  during 
the  exhaustive  period  of  war.  Viewing  the  country  from  1861 
to  1889, — full  twenty-eight  years — the  longest  undisturbed  period 
in  which  either  protection  or  free  trade  has  been  tried  in  this 
country, — I  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  if  a  parallel  can  be  found  to  the 
material  advancement  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  wonderful  increase  of  wealth  ac- 
quired under  a  protective  tariff,  but  he  avers  that  the  results 
would  have  been  larger  under  free  trade.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  speculative  opinion,  and  is  entitled  to  respect  according  to  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  man  who  utters  it.  Every 
statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  carries  weight,  but  in  this  case  his 
opinion  runs  directly  counter  to  the  fifty  years  of  financial  experi- 
ence through  which  this  country  has  passed  with  alternate  trials 
of  the  two  systems.  Moreover,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone does  not  in  this  utterance  represent  European  judgment. 
He  speaks  only  for  the  free  trade  party  of  Great  Britain  and 
their  followers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  most  eminent 
statesman  on  the  continent  of  Europe  holds  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject directly  the  reverse  of  those  held  by  the  most  eminent  states- 
man of  Great  Britain.  We  feel  assured  in  America  that  so  far 
as  the  question  of  protection  may  be  affected,  either  favorably  or 
adversely,  by  the  weight  of  individual  judgment,  we  may  safely 
leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  answered  by  Prince  Bismarck. 

But  better  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  better  than 
the  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  are  the  simple  facts  of  the  case, 
of  open  record  in  both  countries.  A  brief  rehearsal  of  these 
facts,  with  the  pertinent  comparison  which  they  suggest,  will 
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give  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  that  the 
United  States  would  have  made  more  rapid  progress  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  trade.  I  take  the  official  figures  of  the  census  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  I  quote  from  Mr. 
OifFen,  wlio  is  commended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  best  authority 
in  England  : 

— In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  round 
numbers  31,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  The 
wealth  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  fourteen 
thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  twenty-nine  tliousand  millions  of  dollars.  The 
United  Kingdom  had,  therefore,  nearly  the  same  population, 
but  more  than  double  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with 
machinery  for  manufacturing  four-fold  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  (1880),  it  ap- 
peared that  the  United  States  had  added  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  to  her  wealth,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  ha<l  added  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions,  or 
about  one-half. 
— During  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  United  States  had 
incurred  the  enormous  loss  of  nine  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  internal  war,  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  at 
peace,  enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity,  and  made  a  far  greater 
gain  than  in  any  other  twenty  years  of  her  history — ^a  gain 
which  during  four  years  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  calamity 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  United  States.  The  United  King- 
dom had  added  six  millions  to  her  population  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  while  the  addition  to  the  United 
States  exceeded  eighteen  millions. 
— By  the  compound  ratio  of  population  and  wealth  in  each 
country,  even  without  making  allowance  for  the  great  loss 
incurred  by  the  Civil  War,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics 
here  presented  that  the  degree  of  progress  in  the  United 
States  under  protection  far  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  under  free  trade  for  the  period  named.  In  1860 
the  average  wealth,  per  capita,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
$1,000,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  but  $450.  In  1880 
the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  her  per-capita  wealth  to 
$1,230,  while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  per-capita 
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wealth  to  $870.  The  United  Kingdom  had  in  twenty  yeara 
increased  her  per-capiia  wealth  23  per  cent.,  while  the  United 
States  had  increased  her  per-capita  wealth  more  than  93  per 
cent.  If  allowance  should  be  made  for  war  losses,  the  ratio  of 
gain  in  the  United  States  would  far  exceed  100  per  cent.  Upon 
these  results^  what  ground  has  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  assertion  ? 
With  great  confidence,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  carry  the 
war  for  free  trade  into  the  enemy's  country.  Perhaps  the 
enemy,  who  are  only  modest  Protectionists,  may  embarrass  the 
march  of  his  logic  with  a  few  pertinent  questions,  or  at  least  abate 
the  rate  of  speed  which  he  proposes  for  his  triumphant  movement. 
I  shall  not  give  counter-theories.  I  shall  only  cite  established 
facts,  and  allow  the  facts  to  establish  their  own  theories  : 
— 1.  John  Edgar  Thompson,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  Company,  purchased  one  hundred  tons  of  steel  rails 
in  1862  at  a  price  (freight  paid  to  New  York;  duty  of  45  per 
cent,  unpaid)  of  $103.44  gold  coin.  (By  way  of  illustrating 
Mr.  Gladstone's  claim  to  superior  quality  of  manufactures 
under  free  trade,  the  railroad  company  states  that  many 
of  the  rails  broke  during  the  first  winter  s  trial. )  In  1864 
English  rails  had  fallen  to  $88  per  ton  in  New  York,  the 
freight  paid  and  the  duty  unpaid.  English  manufacturers 
held  the  market  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  though  the  sales 
at  the  high  prices  were  limited.  In  1870  Congress  laid  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel  rails.  From  that  time  the 
home  market  has  been  held  by  our  own  manufacturers,  with  a 
steady  annual  fall  in  price,  as  the  facilities  of  production  in- 
creased, until  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  when  steel  rails 
were  selling  in  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  London  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  prices.  Does  any  Free-Trader  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean  honestly  believe  that  American  rails  could 
ever  have  been  furnished  as  cheaply  as  English  rails,  except 
by  the  sturdy  competition  which  the  highly  protective  duty 
of  1870  enabled  the  American  manufacturers,  to  maintain 
against  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  first  place,  and 
among  American  manufacturers  themselves  in  the  second 
place  ?  It  is  not  asserted  that  during  the  nineteen  years  since 
the  heavy  duty  was  first  established  (except  during  the  past 
few  months)  American  rails  have  been  as  cheap  in  America 
afi  English  rails  have  been  in  England,  but  it  is  asserted  with 
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perfect  confidence  that,  steadily  and  invariably,  American 
railroad  companies  have  bought  cheaper  rails  at  home  than 
they  would  have  been  able  to  buy  in  England  if  the  protec- 
tive duty  had  not  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  the  resulting  competition  had 
not  directly  operated  upon  the  English  market.* 

— %,  English  steel  for  locomotive  tires  imported  in  1865,  duty  paid, 
was  thirty-four  cents  per  pound  in  gold.  The  American  com- 
petition, under  a  heavy  protective  duty,  had  by  1872  reduced 
the  price  to  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.  At  the 
present  time  (1889)  American  steel  for  locomotive  tires,  of 
as  good  quality  as  the  English  steel  formerly  imported,  is 
furnished  at  four  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound  and 
delivered  free  of  cost  at  the  point  where  the  locomotives  arc 
manufactured.  The  lowering  of  price  was  not  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  English  manufacturer.  It  was  the 
direct  result  of  American  competition  under  a  protective  duty 
— a  competition  that  could  not  have  been  successfully  inaug- 
urated under  free  trade. 

—3.  In  the  year  1860,  the  last  under  a  free-trade  policy,  the 
population  of  thirty-one  millions  in  the  United  States  bought 
carpets  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly 
half  of  the  total  amount  was  imported.  In  1888,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  sixty-three  millions,  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  for  carpets  was  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  of  this  large  sum  less  than  one  million  was  paid  for 

*Iii  1870  only  90,000  tons  of  steel  raU  For  the  same  period,  1877-1888  inclnfdvo, 

were  mannfactured  in  the  United  States,  the  foUowing  table  will  show  the  number 

But  the  product  under  the  increased  duty  of  tons  of  steel  ingots  produced  in  the  two 

of  that  year  rapidly  increased.    Therela-  oountries  respeoUvely : 
tire  number  of«tons  produced  in  England 
and  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
twelTO  years  is  shown  as  follows : 

England,  United  States,  Enoland,  United  States, 

ISn «)8.400  385,865  1877 750.006  600,524 

1878 622.890  491.427  1878 807,fi27  653,773 

1879 620,231  610,682  1879. 834,611  829,439 

1880 732,910  852,196  1880 1,044,382  1,074,262 

1881 1,023.740  1.187,770  1881 1,441,719  1.374,247 

1882 1.235.786  1.284,067  1882 1.073,649  1,514.687 

1883 1,097.174  1,148.709  18« 1,653,380  l,4n.345 

1884 784,968  906.963  1884 1,296.676  1,:.75.531 

1886 706.583  960,471  1886 1,304,127  1,519,430 

1886 730.343  1.574,703  1886 1,570.520  2,260,190 

18W 1.021.847  2,101.904  1887 2.089.403  2,986,033 

1888 979.063  l,386.2n  1888 2,082,794  2,511,161 

Total  in  12  years.  9,963.464        12.980.064        Total  in  12  years.  16.401.688        18,035622 

Under  the  protective  duty  of  1870  the  United  States  soon  manufactured  annually 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  steel  than  Great  Britain,  and  reduced  the  price  from  flOO 
per  ton  in  ^d  to  less  than  |36  per  ton  in  gold. 
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foreign  carpets  and  about  half  a  million  for  Oriental  rugs. 
Does  any  Free-Trader  in  England  believe  that  the  United 
States^  without  a  protective  tariff^  could  have  attained  such 
control  of  its  own  carpet  manufacture  and  trade  ?    It  will 
not  be  unnoticed,  in  this  connection,  that  under  a  protective 
tariff,  the  population,  by  reason  of  better  wages,  was  enabled 
to  buy  a  far  greater  proportion  of  carpets  than  under  free 
trade.     Nor  must  it  escape  observation  that  carpets  are  now 
furnished  to  the  American  buyer  under  a  protective  tariff 
much  cheaper  than  when  a  non-protective  tariff  allowed 
Europe  to  send  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  used 
in  the  United  States. 
These  illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.     In  wool- 
lens, in  cottons,  in  leather  fabrics ;  in  glass,  in  products  of  lead, 
of  brass,  of  copper;  indeed,  in  the  whole  round  of  manufactures,  it 
will  be  found  that  protection  has  brought  down  the  price  from  the 
rate  charged  by  the  importers  before  protection  had  built  up  the 
competing  manufacture  in  America.     For  many  articles  we  pay 
less  than  is  paid  in  Europe.     If  we  pay  higher  for  other  things 
than  is  paid  across  the  sea  to-day,  figures  plainly  indicate  that  we 
pay  less  than  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  the  protect- 
ive system  had  not  been  adopted ;  and  I  beg  Mr.  Gladstone's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  much  more  where- 
with to  pay  than  they  ever  had  or  could  have  under  free  trade.* 

*  In  spite  of  these  facts.  President  Cleveland  made  the  following  statements, 
which  I  qnote  from  his  free-trade  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1887: 

"Our  present  tariff  laws,  as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  con- 
sumers or  aU  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for 
such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  pur- 
chase for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raiseo,  or 
manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon  foreign  goods 
And  products  are  called  protection  to  these  home  manufactures,  because  they  ren 
der  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  manufacturers  ^o  Tiux/ce  tAe«e  ^oxecC 
articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equcU  to  that  demanded/or  the  imported  goods 
that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So  it  happens  that,  while  comparatively  a  few  use  tho 
Imported  articles,  millifms  cf  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  0/ the 
foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  countrv, 
€tnd  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the 
imported  arttcles.** 

I  recall  this  quotation  primarily  for  two  reasons  :  First,  Mr.  Cleveland  stands 
without  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the  free-trade  party  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  in- 
structive to  see  how  exactly  he  adopts  the  line  of  argument  used  by  tho  English  Free- 
Trader.  Second,  It  is  a  valuable  admission  from  the  head  of  the  free-trade  party 
when  he  afllrms  that  **  comparatively  a  few  of  our  people  use  imported  articles," 
and  that  there  are  **  millions  of  our  people  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of 
the  foreign  products."  In  what  words  could  the  complete  success  of  the  protective 
policy  in  the  United  States  be  more  fitly  expressed  t 

But  when  Mr.  Cleveland  asserted  that  our  people  pay  for  our  domestic  fabrics 
'nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported 
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Mr.  Qladstone  boldly  contends  that  '^  keeping  capital  at  home 
by  protection  is  dear  prodaction^  and  is  a  delusion  from  top  to 
bottom/^  I  take  direct  issue  with  him  on  that  proposition.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  steel  rail  and  other  metal  connected  therewith  in- 
volyed  so  vast  a  sum  of  money  that  it  could  not  have  been  raised 
to  send  out  of  the  country  in  gold  coin.  The  total  cost  could  not 
have  been  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  had  a 
large  interest  to  pay  abroad  on  the  public  debt^  and  for  nine  years 
after  1870  gold  was  at  a  premium  in  the  United  States.  During 
those  years  nearly  forty  thousand  miles  of  railway  were  constructed, 
and  to  import  English  rail  and  pay  for  it  with  gold  bought  at  a 
large  premium  would  have  been  impossible.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  railway  enterprises  would  of  necessity  have  been 
abandoned  if  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  rails  had  been  the 

artiolee,"  he  eyldently  spoka  withoat  inveetigatlng  facts,  and  accepted  as  true  one  of 
those  fklladons  statements  which  have  heen  used  in  the  interest  of  foreign  import- 
ers to  deceive  the  people.    Mr.  Gleyeland's  argament  would  have  been  strengthened 
if  he  had  given  a  few  examples— nay,  if  he  had  given  one  example— to  sustain  his 
ohaige.   As  he  omitted  all  illustrations  of  his  position,  I  venture  to  select  a  few 
which  apparently  establish  the  exact  reverse  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  statement: 
—India  rubber  goods  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent ;  but,  instead  of  those 
goods  being  85  per  cent,  higher  in  price  than  the  foreign  goods,  they  are,  in  fact, 
cheaper.   They  underseU  the  English  article  in  Canada  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  Canada's  goods,  which  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
—Patent  leather  is  sutiject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent ;  but  patent  leather  is  not,  there, 
fore,  20  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere.    On  the  contrary, 
it  is  cheaper.    Five  years  ago  the  city  government  of  London  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  large  amount  of  patent  leather  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  uniforms 
of  the  police.   There  were  bids  from  several  countries,  but  the  lowest  bid  was 
offered  by  a  manufacturer  of  Newark,  N.  J.    He  secured  the  contract,  and  fur- 
nished the  goods  at  a  fair  profit. 

—  Steel  rails  are  selling  in  London  for  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton.    The  duty  is 

$15  per  ton.  The  price,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  according  to 
Mr.  Cleveland's  doctrine,  $50  per  ton.  But  in  fact  the  price  is  but  $35  per  ton, 
and  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn  was  as  low  as  $25  per  ton,  and  large 
sales  wore  made  at  $80  per  ton. 

—  Boots  and  shoes  are  sutiject  to  90  per  cent  duty.    According  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 

they  should  be  90  per  cent  hisrher  than  the  foreign  article.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  cheaper.  American  boots  and  shoes  hold  the  Canadian  market  against 
the  European  manufacture. 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  shown  on  almost  the  whole  tariff  list  where  an 
American  manufacture  is  firmly  established.  In  fact  the  whole  history  of  protec- 
tion has  vindicated  what  Alexander  Hamilton  said  of  it  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  :  "  The  internal  competition  which  takes  place  soon  does  away  with 
everything  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
fninimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the 
reason  of  the  thing  and  with  experience."  Mr.  Hamilton  thus  effectually  answers 
both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cleveland. 
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condition  precedent  to  their  construction.  But  the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails  at  home  gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  business.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  men  were  paid  good  wages^  and  great  investments 
and  great  enrichments  followed  the  line  of  the  new  road  and 
opened  to  the  American  people  large  fields  for  enterprise  not 
theretofore  accessible. 

I  might  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  would  have  done  with  the 
labor  of  the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  rail,  if 
it  had  been  judged  practicable  to  buy  the  rail  in  England  ? 
Fortunately  he  has  given  his  answer  in  advance  of  the  question, 
for  he  tells  us  that  "  in  America  we  produce  more  cloth  and 
more  iron  at  high  prices,  instead  of  more  cereals  and  more  cotton 
at  low  prices. '*  The  grain-growers  of  the  West  and  the  cotton- 
growers  of  the  South  will  observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  holds  out 
to  them  a  cheerful  prespect  I  They  *^  should  produce  more 
cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices  "  I  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  that 
the  protective  system  steadily  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
" cereals  and  cotton,"  and  he  asks  that  manufactures  of  "cloth 
and  iron  "  be  abandoned,  so  that  we  may  raise  "  more  cereals  and 
more  cotton  at  low  prices.*'  Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  considers 
the  present  prices  of  cereals  and  cotton  as  "  high  prices." 

Protectionists  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  out- 
spoken mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  of  free  trade.  He 
gives  us  his  conclusions  without  qualification  and  without  dis- 
guise. The  American  Free-Trader  is  not  so  sincere.  He  is  ever 
presenting  half-truths  and  holding  back  the  other  half,  thus 
creating  false  impressions  and  leading  to  false  conclusions.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  entirely  frank.  He  tells  the  laborers  on  pro- 
tected articles  that  they  would  be  better  engaged  in  "  raising 
more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices."  Where  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  suggest  a  market  for  the  additional  grain  and  cotton  to 
be  raised  by  American  mechanics  becoming  farmers  and  increasing 
the  production  of  those  great  staples  ?  The  foreign  market  is 
filled  with  a  competing  grain-supply  to  such  a  degree  that  already 
the  price  of  wheat  is  unduly  lowered  to  the  Western  farmer.  The 
farmer  needs  a  still  larger  home  consumption  of  his  grain,  while 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  he  needs  a  still  larger  home  production. 
The  legitimate  involvement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  is  that  all 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  enterprises  in  America  producing 
articles  of  higher  price  than  the  same  produced  in  Europe  should 
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be  abandoned,  and  the  laborers  so  engaged  should  be  tnmed  to 
the  production  of  "more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  prices'' ! 
The  Western  farmer's  instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  phil- 
osophy. The  farmer  knows  that  the  larger  the  home  market 
the  better  are  his  prices^  and  that  as  the  home  market  is  narrowed 
his  prices  fall. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pregnant  suggestion  really  exhibits  the  thought 
that  lies  deep  in  the  British  mind  :  that  the  mechanic  arts  and 
the  manufacturing  processes  should  be  left  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  production  of  raw  material  should  be  left  to  America.  It  is 
the  old  colonial  idea  of  the  last  century,  when  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  was  regarded  with  great 
jealousy  by  British  statesmen  and  British  merchants.  Some 
years  before  the  Revolutionary  struggle  began.  Parliament  had 
declared  that  "the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies 
tends  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain."  A  few  years 
later  the  British  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  Parliament  that 
"  manufactures  in  the  American  colonies  interfere  with  profits 
made  by  British  merchants."  The  same  body  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment that  "  some  measures  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
manufacturing  of  woollen  and  linen  goods  in  the  colonies." 
Finally  Parliament  declared  that  "  colonial  manufacturing  was 
prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain." 
These  outrageous  sei^timents  (the  colonists  characterized  them 
much  more  severely)  were  cherished  in  the  time  of  the  glorious 
Georges,  in  the  era  of  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  carry  with 
them  an  approval,  even  retrospectively,  of  this  course  toward  the 
colonies,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the  old  policy  in 
the  fundamental  idea  that  causes  him  in  1889  to  suggest  that  Ameri- 
cans produce  "  too  much  cloth  and  too  much  iron,"  and  should  turn 
their  labor  to  "  low-priced  cereals  and  low-priced  cotton."  Are 
we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  of 
free  trade,  in  all  its  generalizations  and  specifications,  is  fitted 
exactly  to  the  condition  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  British  hos- 
tility to  American  protection  finds  its  deep  foundation  in  the  fact 
— to  quote  the  old  phrases — that  "  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,"  that  "it  lessens  our  depend- 
ence upon  Great  Britain,"  and  that  "  it  interferes  with  profits 
made  by  British  merchants"  ? 
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Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  statement  of  great  frankness 
and  of  great  value.  Comparing  the  pursuits  in  the  United  States 
which  require  no  protection  with  those  that  are  protected,  he 
says  :  "  No  adversary  will,  I  think,  venture  upon  saying  that  the 
profits  are  larger  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  industries. '' 
This  is  very  true,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  constant  objection  made  by  American  Free-Traders 
against  the  '^  protected  industries,'^  as  he  terms  them,  is  that  the 
profits  derived  from  them  are  illegitimately  large.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sees  clearly  that  as  a  rule  this  is  not  true,  and  he  at  once  discerns 
the  reason.  He  says  "  the  best  opinions  seem  to  testify  that  in 
your  protected  trades  profits  are  hard  pressed  by  wages." 
The  Free-Traders  of  America  try  by  every  cunning  device 
to  hide  this  fact.  Its  admission  is  fatal  to  their  cause. 
Not  one  free-trade  organ  or  leader  among  them  all  dares 
to  take  his  position  beside  Mr.  Gladstone  and  plainly  tell  the 
trath  to  the  American  laborer.  Not  one  free-trade  organ  or 
leader  dares  frankly  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  American  work- 
men that  the  destruction  of  protection  inevitably  and  largely  re- 
duces their  daily  wages.  I  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  testi- 
mony, at  once  accurate  and  acute.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
intends  it  to  be  applied  to  the  unprotected  manufacturer  in  Eng- 
land and  to  the  protected  manufacturer  in  America,  both  produc- 
ing the  same  article.  His  logic  gives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  truly, 
as  large  profit  to  the  manufacturer- of  England,  selling  at  a  low 
price,  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  America,  selling  at  a  high 
price — the  difference  consisting  wholly  in  the  superior  wages  paid 
to  the  American  mechanic. 

There  is  another  important  effect  of  protective  duties  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  include  in  his  frank  admission.  He  sees 
that  the  laborers  in  what  he  calls  the  ''protected  industries"  se- 
cure high  pay,  especially  as  compared  with  the  European  school 
of  wages.  He  perhaps  does  not  see  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  the 
wages  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  the  ''unprotected  industries."  Printers,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  and  all  others  of  that  class  are  paid  as  high 
wages  as  those  of  any  other  trade  or  calling,  but  if  the  wages  of 
all  those  in  the  protected  classes  were  suddenly  struck  down  to 
the  English  standard,  the  others  must  follow.  A  million  men 
cannot  be  kept  at  work  for  half  the  pay  that  another  million  men 
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are  receiving  in  the  same  country.     Both  classes  must  go  up  or 
must  go  down  together. 

Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  contention^  in  which,  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  ho  leaves  out  of  sight  a  controlling 
factor,  and  hence  refers  an  effect  to  the  wrong  cause.  Begard- 
ing  the  advance  of  wages  in  England,  he  says  :  ^'  Wages  which 
have  been  partially  and  relatively  higher  under  protection  have 
become  both  generally  and  absolutely  higher,  and  greatly  higher, 
under  free  trade.'^  I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  such  advance  in  wages  as  there  has  been  in  England 
is  referable  to  another  and  a  palpable  cause — ^namely,  the  higher 
wages  in  the  United  States,  which  have  constantly  tempted  British 
mechanics  to  emigrate,  and  which  would  have  tempted  many  more 
if  the  inducement  of  an  advance  in  wages  at  home  had  not  been 
interposed.  Especially  have  wages  been  high  and  tempting  in  the 
United  States  since  1861,  when  the  country  became  firmly  pro- 
tective by  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  tariff.  It  will  be  found, 
I  think,  that  the  advance  of  wages  in  England  corresponds 
precisely  in  time,  though  not  in  degree,  with  the  advance 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  advance  in  both  cases  was  directly 
due  to  the  firm  establishment  of  protection  in  this  country  as  a 
national  policy.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  American 
wages  are  still  from  70  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  higher  than  British 
wages.  If  a  policy  of  free  trade  should  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  the  reduction  of  wages  which  would  follow  here  would 
promptly  lead  to  a  reduction  in  England.  The  operatives  of 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  recognize  this  fact  as  clearly  as 
do  the  proprietors  who  pay  the  advanced  wages,  and  more  clearly 
than  do  certain  political  economists  who  think  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  can  be  unerringly  directed  by  a  theory 
evolved  in  a  closet  without  sufficient  data,  and  applied  to  an  in- 
exact science. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  free  trade  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  declaration  that  *'all  protection  is  morally  as  well  as 
economically  bad."  He  is  right  in  making  this  his  strongest 
ground  of  opposition,  if  protection  is  a  question  of  morals.  But 
his  assertion  leaves  him  in  an  attitude  of  personal  inconsistency. 
There  is  protection  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Indeed,  the  most 
palpable  and  effective  form  of  protection  is  in  the  direct  pay- 
ment of  public  money  to  a  line  of  steamers  that  could  not  be 
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maintained  without  that  form  of  aid.  I  do  not  say  that  such 
aid  is  unwise  protection  ;  least  of  all  do  I  say  it  is  immoral.  On 
the  contrary,  I  thtnk  it  has  often  proved  the  highest  commercial 
wisdom,  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  domain  of 
morals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  commits  himself  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^*all  protection  is  morally  bad.^^  If  this  has  been  his 
belief  ever  since  he  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  his  con- 
science must  have  received  many  and  severe  wounds  as  session 
after  session,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  carried 
through  Parliament  a  bounty — may  I  not  say  a  direct  protection  ? 
— of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  a  line 
of  steamers  running  between  England  and  the  United  States, — a 
protection  that  began  six  years  before  free  trade  was  proclaimed 
in  English  manufactures,  and  continued  nearly  twenty  years  after. 
In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years  an  aggregate  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  was  paid  out  to  protect  the  English  line  against 
all  competition. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  carrying  the 
Anglo- American  mails,  but  that  argument  will  not  avail  a  Free- 
Trader,  because  steamers  of  other  nationalities  stood  ready  to 
carry  the  mails  at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  Nay,  a  few  years  ago, 
possibly  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier  of  England,  public  bids 
were  asked  to  carry  the  Anglo-Indian  mails.  A  French  line 
offered  a  lower  bid  than  any  English  line,  but  the  English  Gov- 
ernment disregarded  the  French  bid  and  gave  the  contract  to 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  owned  by  a  well-known  English 
company.  Still  later,  the  German  Lloyd  Company  contracted  to 
carry  the  Anglo-American  mails  cheaper  than  any  English  line 
offered,  and  the  German  company  actually  began  to  perform  .the 
duty.  But*  Englishmen  did  not  want  that  kind  of  free  trade,  and 
they  broke  the  contract  with  the  German  line  and  again  gave 
protection  to  the  English  ships.  Does  not  this  justify  the  opin- 
ion that  the  English  policy  of  free  trade  is  urged  where  England 
can  hold  the  field  against  rivals,  and  that  when  competition  leaves 
her  behind  she  repudiates  free  trade  and  substitutes  the  most 
pronounced  form  of  protection  ? 

Does  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  immorality  of  protection 

apply  only  to  protection  on  land,  or  is   supremacy  on  the  sea  so 

important  to  British  interests  that  it  is  better  to  throw  morals  to 

the  wind  and  resort  to  whatever  degree  of  protection  may  be  nee- 
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essary  to  secure  the  lead  to  English  ships  ?  The  doctrine  of  im- 
proving harbors  iu  the  United  States  by  the  National  Government 
was  for  many  years  severely  contested^  the  strict  construction 
party  maintaining  that  it  must  be  confined  to  harbors  on  the  sea* 
coast  at  points  where  foreign  commerce  reaches  the  country.  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  many  discussions  over  this  narrow  construction^  an 
Ohio  member  of  Congress  declared  that  he  "  could  not  think  much 
of  a  Constitution  that  would  not  stand  being  dipped  in  fresh  water 
as  well  as  salt/'  I  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  code  of  morals  on 
this  question  of  protection  will  not  secure  much  respect  in  other 
countries  so  long  as  it  spoils  in  salt  water. 

It  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observation  that 
British  interests  in  navigation  flourish  with  less  rivalry  and 
have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  his  candid 
admission  that  it  is  the  one  interest  which  England  has  protected 
steadily  and  determinedly,  regardless  of  consistency  and  regard- 
less of  expense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  fail  to  note  that 
navigation  is  the  weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  the  one  which  the  National  Government  has 
constantly  refused  to  protect.  If  since  the  Civil  War  the  United 
States  had  spent  in  protecting  her  shipping  merely  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  great  sum  which  England  has  expended  to  protect 
her  ocean  traffic,  American  fleets  would  now  be  rivalling  the  fleets 
of  England,  as  they  rivalled  them  before  the  war,  on  every  sea 
where  the  prospect  of  commercial  gain  invites  the  American 
flag. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  establish 
commercial  lines  of  American  ships  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  zealous  efforts  made  to  extend  lines  of  railway  inside  the 
country,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  the   real   needs  of 
many  sections.     If  all  the  advances  to  railway  companies,  together 
with  the  outright  gifts  by  towns,  cities,  counties.  States  and  Na- 
tion be  added  together,  the  money  value  would  not  fall  short  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.     No  effort  seems  too  great  for  our 
people  when  the  interior  of  the  country  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  seaboard.     But  when  the  suggestion  is  made  to  connect  our 
seaboard  with  commercial  cities  of  other  countries  by  lines  of 
fiteauiships,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  disturbed  by  the  cry  of 
''ju'bsidy,"    We  really  feel  ss  much  jafraid  of  protection  .at  sea 
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as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  protection  on  land.  The  positions  of  the 
American  Congress  and  the  English  Parliament  on  this  subject  are 
precisely  reversed.  England  has  never  been  affrighted  by  the 
word  subsidy,  and,  while  we  have  stood  still  in  impotent  fear,  she 
has  taken  possession  of  the  seas  by  the  judicious,  and  even  the 
lavish,  interposition  of  pecuniary  aid.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  interest  on  the  amount  which  England  has  paid  for  this 
object  since  she  began  it  with  great  energy,  fifty  years 
ago,  would  give  all  the  stimulus  needed  for  the  rapid  expansion 
of  our  commerce.  Let  it  be  added  that  if  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  for  twenty  years  to  come  give  merely  the 
interest  upon  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  on  the 
amount  which  has  been  a  free  gift  to  railroads,  every  steam  line 
needed  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  will  spring  into 
existence  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  but 
a  few  years  since  Congress  twice  refused  to  give  even  $125,000 
per  annum  to  secure  an  admirable  line  of  steamers  from  New 
York  to  the  four  largest  ports  of  Brazil.  And  the  sum  of 
$125,000  is  but  the  interest  upon  the  interest  of  the  interest,  at  5 
per  cent.,  of  the  gross  amount  freely  given  to  the  construction  of 
railroads  within  the  Union.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  lost 
all  prestige  on  the  sea  ? 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  of  extending  our  foreign  com- 
merce  by  aiding  steamship  lines  with  a  small  sum,  just  as  we  haye 
aided  internal  commerce  on  railroads  with  a  vast  sum,  originates 
with  the  American  Free-Trader.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  fail  to  see 
how  advantageous  the  success  of  this  free- trade  effort  in  the 
United  States  must  prove  to  Great  Britain.  The  steady  argument 
of  the  Free-Trader  is  that,  if  the  steamship  lines  were  established, 
we  could  not  increase  our  trade  because  we  produce  under  our 
protective  tariff  nothing  that  can  compete  in  neutral  markets  with 
articles  of  the  like  kind  from  England.  How  then  can  the  Free- 
Trader  explain  the  fact  that  a  long  list  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  find  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?  The 
Canadian  tariff  is  the  same  upon  English  and  American  goods. 
Transportation  from  England  to  Quebec  or  Montreal  is  cheaper 
than  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  points.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
English  shipper  across  the  seas,  and  not  of  the  American  shipper 
by  railway.     It  is  for  the  Free-Trader  to  explain  why,  if  the  cost 
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of  transportation  be  made  the  same^  the  United  States  cannot 
compete  with  England  in  every  country  in  South  America  in  all 
the  articles  of  which  we  sell  a  larger  amount  in  Canada  than 
England  does.  I  append  a  note  naming  the  American  articles 
sold  in  Canada^  and  the  Free-Trader,  if  candid,  will  admit  that 
the  list  is  one  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.* 

Giving  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  professional  Free-Trader  in 
America,  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  sure  fhat,  though  the  protected 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  may  flourish  and  prosper,  they 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  who  is  in  every  conceivable 
form,  according  to  the  free-trade  diclum,  the  helpless  victim  of 
protection.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  American  Free-Trader 
have,  then,  the  duty  of  explaining  why  the  agricultural  States  of 
the  West  have  gix)wn  in  wealth  during  the  long  period  of  protec- 
tion at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
East.  The  statement  of  the  Free-Trader  can  be  conclusively 
answered  by  referring  to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1860,  and  also  for  the  year  1880  : 

—  In  1860,  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  (the  six  of 

New  England,  together  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania) 
returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  •5,123,000,000.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  by  the  census  of  1880,  the  same  States  re- 
turned an  aggregate  wealth  of  116,228,000,000.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  slightly  more  than  216  per 
cent. 

—  Let  us  see  how  the  agricultural    States  fared  during  this 

period.  By  the  census  of  1860,  eight  agricultural  States  of 
the  West  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin)  returned  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  $2,271,000,000.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the 
census  of  1880  (protection  all  the  while  in  full  force),  these 
same  States  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $11,268,000,000. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  396  per  cent., 

*  The  f oUowinff  artioles  of  American  mannf actnre  are  sold  in  Canada  more 
largely  than  Uke  articles  of  Knglieh  manufacture: 

Brass  goods,  copper  goods,  cordage,  ginghams,  bottles,  flasks,  india-rubber  goods, 
printing-ink,  Ingram  carpets,  wood  manufactures,  twines,  tiiiware,  ship-riggmg. 
waU-paper,  writing-paper,  envelopes,  blank  books,  strawboard  paper,  boots  and 
shoes,  leather  and  sldns.  sole  leather,  leather  goods,  patent  leather,  figured  oU-cloths, 
grain  drills,  harrows,  narvesters,  noes,  forks,  mowing-machines,  scythes,  spades, 
shoTels,  builders'  and  cabinet-makers'  hardware,  house-furnishing  hardware,  nails, 
fire-arms,  sewing-machines,  screws,  stoves,  axes,  Jewelry  (sterling  and  plated), 
silver-ware,  lamps,  locomotives,  hatchets,  hainmerp.  saws,  meohanior  tools,  organs, 
pianos,  **  notions,**  plain  house-rumilure,  especiaUy  hotel  furniture 
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or  180  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  eight  manu- 
facturing States  of  the  East. 
— The  case  will  be  equally  striking  if  we  take  the  fifteen  South- 
em  States  that  were  siaveholding  in  1860.    By  the  census  of 
that  year,  the  aggregate  return  of  their  property  was  •6,792,- 
000,000.  But  12,000,000,000  was  slave  property.     Deducting 
that,  the  total  property  amounted  to  •4,792,000,000.     Their 
aggregate  return  of  wealth  by  the  census  of  1880  was  18, 633,- 
000,000.     The  rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  80 
per  cent.     Consider  that  during  this  period  eleven  States  of 
the  South  were  impoverished  by  civil  war  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  any  country  has  been  despoiled  in  the  wars  of 
modern  Europe.     Consider  that  the  labor  system  on  which 
previous  wealth  had  been  acquired  in  the  South  was  entirely 
broken  up.     And  yet,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  South- 
em  States  had  repaired  all  their  enormous  losses  and  pos- 
sessed nearly  double  the  wealth  they  had  ever  known  before. 
Do  not  these  figures  incontestably  show  that  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country.  West  and  South,  have  prospered  even 
beyond  the  manufacturing  sections.  East  and  North  ?    And 
all  this  not  merely  with  protection,  but  because  of  protec- 
tion ! 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  protection  immoral,  he  defines  its 
specific  offence  as  "  robbery/*    To  have  been  fully  equal  to  the 
American  standard  of  free-trade   vituperation,   Mr.    Gladstone 
should  have  denounced  our  manufacturers  as  '^Robber  Barons.'' 
This  is  the  current  phrase  with  a  class  who  are  perhaps  more 
noisy  than  numerous.     The  intention  of  the  phrase  is  to  create 
popular  prejudice  against  American  manufacturers  as  growing 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  people.      This  accusation  is  so  per- 
sistently repeated  that  its  authors  evidently  regard  it  as  important 
to  their  cause.     It  may  perhaps  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  told 
that  out  of  the  fifty  largest  fortunes  in  the  United  States — those 
that  have  arrested  public  attention  within  the  last  ten  years — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  one  has  been  derived  from  protected  manu- 
facturing ;  and  this  was  amassed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  same  Scotch 
blood  with  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.     The  forty-nine  other  fortunes 
were  acquired  from  railway  and  telegraph  investments,  from  real- 
estate  investments,  from  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign  goods, 
from  banking,  from  speculations  in  the  stock  market,  from  fort" 
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nnate  mining  investments^  from  patented  inventions^  and  more 
than  one  from  proprietary  medicines. 

It  is  safe  to  go  even  farther  and  state  that^  in  the  one  hundred 
largest  fortunes  that  have  been  viewed  as  such  in  the  past  ten 
years,  not  five  have  been  derived  from  the  profits  of  protected 
manufactures.  Their  oi'igin  will  be  found  in  the  fields  of  invest- 
ment already  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  fear  of  the  evil  effect 
of  large  fortunes  is  exaggerated.  Fortunes  rapidly  change. 
With  us  wealth  seldom  lasts  beyond  two  generations.  There  is 
but  one  family  in  the  United  States  recognized  as  possessing 
large  wealth  for  four  consecutive  generations.  When  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son struck  the  blow  that  broke  down  the  right  of  primogeniture 
and  destroyed  the  privilege  of  entail,  he  swept  away  the  only 
ground  upon  which  wealth  can  be  secured  to  one  family  for  a 
long  period.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  heirs  in  successive 
generations,  the  rightful  assertion  of  equality  among  children  of 
the  same  parents,  the  ready  destruction  of  wills  that  depart  too 
far  f];om  this  principle  of  right,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty 
and  the  accidents  of  investment,  scatter  fortunes  to  the  wind  and 
give  to  them  all  the  uncertainty  that  betides  human  existence. 

In  no  event  can  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  protective  policy.  Protection  has  proved  a  distrib- 
utor of  great  sums  of  money;  not  an  agency  for  amassing  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  The  records  of  our  savings-banks  and  building 
associaHons  can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  strtement.  The 
benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men  who  earn  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  auspioious  and  momentous 
result  is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort 
been  enjoyed,  education  acquired,  and  independence  secured  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Jahes  0.  Blaiite. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

BY     JEFFERSON     DAVIS. 


Robert  Edward  Lee,  gentleman^  scholar,  gallant  soldier, 
great  general,  and  true  Christian,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  on  January  19,  1807.  He  was  the  youngest 
Bon  of  General  Henry  Lee,  who  was  familiarly  known  as  ^'  Light- 
Horse  Harry  "  in  the  traditions  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  possessed  the  marked  confidence  and  personal  regard  of  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

R.  E.  Lee  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  the 
Bnmmer  of  1825,  after  which  my  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced. He  was,  as  I  remember  him,  larger  and  looked  more 
mature  than  the  average  ''  pleb,'^  but  less  so  than  Mason,  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  his  class.  His  soldierly  bearing 
and  excellent  conduct  caused  him  in  due  succession  to  rise  through 
the  several  grades  and  to  be  the  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  cadets 
when  he  was  graduated.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  not  then  a  **  de- 
merit "  mark  standing  agaiust  him,  which  is  quite  credible  if  all 
**  reports  "  against  him  had  been  cancelled,  because  they  were  not 
for  wanton  or  intentional  delinquency.  Though  numerically  rated 
second  in  his  class,  his  proficiency  was  such  that  he  was  assigned 
to  the  engineer  corps,  which  for  many  years  he  adorned  both  as  a 
military  and  civil  engineer. 

He  was  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  beauty,  yet  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  it,  and  so  respectful  and  unassuming  as  to  make  him 
a  general  favorite  before  his  great  powers  had  an  opportunity  for 
manifestation.  His  mind  led  him  to  analytic  rather  than  per- 
ceptive methods  for  obtaining  results. 

From  the  date  of  his  graduation  in  1829  until  1846  he  was 
engaged  in  various  professional  duties,  and  had  by  regular  promo- 
tion attained  to  the  grade  of  captain  of  engineers.     As  such  he 
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was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
Wool  in  the  campaign  to  Chihuahua.  Thence  the  command 
proceeded  to  make  a  junction  with* General  Z.  Taylor  in  front  of 
Buena  Vista.  Here  Captain  Lee  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defensive  work,  when  General  Scott  came,  armed 
with  discretionary  orders,  and  took  Lee  for  service  in  the 
column  which  Scott  was  to  command,  with  much  else  that 
General  Taylor  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  the  loss  to  General  Taylor^s  army  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  to  the  general  cause. 

Avoiding  any  encroachment  upon  the  domain  of  history  by 
entering  upon  a  description  of  campaigns  and  battles,  I  cannot 
forbear  from  referring  to  a  particular  instance  of  Lee's  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Before  the  battle  of  Contreras,  General 
Scott's  troops  had  become  separated  by  the  field  of  Pedrigal,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  communicate  instructions  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  this  barrier  of  rocks  and  lava.  General  Scott  says  in  his 
report  that  he  had  sent  seven  officers  since  about  sundown  to  com- 
municate instructions ;  they  had  all  returned  without  getting 
through,  "  but  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  Captain  Lee,  of  the 
engineers,  who  has  been  constantly  wiCh  the  operating  forces,  is 
just  in  from  Shields,  Smith,  Cadwallader,"  etc.  Subsequently 
General  Scott,  while  giving  testimony  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
said :  "Captain  Lee,  engineers,  came  to  me  from  Contreras  with 
a  message  from  Brigadier-General  Smith,  I  think,  about  the  same 
time  (midnight)  ;  he,  having  passed  over  the  difficult  ground  by 
daylight,  found  it  just  possible  to  return  to  St.  Augustine  in  the 
dark — the  greatest  feat  of  physical  and  moral  courage  performed 
by  any  individual,  in  my  knowledge,  pending  the  campaign." 

This  field  of  Pedrigal,  as  described,  was  impassable  on  horse- 
back, and  crossed  with  much  difficulty  by  infantry  in  daylight. 
After  consultation  with  the  generals  near  to  Contreras,  it  being 
decided  that  an  attack  must  be  made  at  daylight.  Captain  Lee, 
through  storm  and  darkness,  undertook,  on  foot  and  alone,  to 
recross  the  Pedrigal,  so  as  to  give  General  Scott  the  notice  which 
would  insure  the  co5peration  of  his  divided  forces  in  the  morn- 
ing's attack.  This  feat  was  well  entitled  to  the  commendation 
that  General  Scott  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  the  highest  praise  be- 
longs to  Lee's  inciting  and  sustaining  motive,  duty.  To  bear  to  the 
commanding  general  the  needful  information,  he  dared  and  suf- 
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fered  for  that  which  is  the  crowning  glory  of  man :  he  offered 

himself  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

« 

He  went  to  Mexico  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers, 
and  by  gallantry  and  meritorious  conduct  rose  to  the  rank  o{ 
colonel  in  the  army,  commission  by  brevet.  After  his  return 
he  resumed  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 
While  employed  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Carroll,  near  Balti- 
more, an  event  occurred  which  illustrates  his  nice  sentiment  of 
honor.  Some  members  of  the  Cuban  Junta  called  upon  him  and 
offered  him  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  control  of  the  island.  A  very  large  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  paid  immediately  upon  his  acceptance  of  their  proposition, 
and  a  large  sum  thenceforward  was  to  be  paid  monthly.  Lee  came 
to  Washington  to  converse  with  me  upon  the  subject.  After  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  military  problem,  he  said  it  was  not  that 
he  had  come  to  consult  me  about ;  the  question  he  was  considering 
was  whether,  while  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
because  of  any  reputation  he  might  have  acquired  as  such,  he 
could  accept  a  proposition  for  foreign  service  against  a  govern- 
ment with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace.  The  con- 
clusion was  his  decision  to  decline  any  further  correspondence 
with  the  Junta. 

In  1852  Colonel  Lee  was  made  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  ;  a  position  for  which  he  seemed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  as  well  by  his  attainments  as  by  his  fondness  for 
young  people,  his  fine  personal  appearance,  and  impressive  man- 
ners. When,  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  I  visited  the  academy,  and 
was  surprised  to  see  so  many  gray  hairs  on  his  head,  he  confessed 
that  the  cadets  did  exceedingly  worry  him,  and  then  it  was  per- 
ceptible that  his  sympathy  with  young  people  was  rather  an  im- 
pediment than  a  qualification  for  the  superintendcncy. 

In  1855  four  new  regiments  were  added  to  the  army,  two  of 
oavfdry  and  two  of  infantry.  Captain  Lee,  of  the  engineers, 
brevet-colonel  of  the  army,  was  offered  the  position  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  cavalry,  which  he  accepted. 
He  was  a  bold,  graceful  horseman,  and  the  son  of  Light-Horse 
Harry  now  seemed  to  be  in  his  proper  element ;  but  the  chief  of 
engineers  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  descent  to  go 
from  the  Engineer  Corps  into  the  cavalry.  Soon  after  the  regi- 
ment was  organized  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Texas,  the  colonel. 
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Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  was  selected  to  command  an  expedition  to 
Utah,  and  the  command  of  the  regiment  and  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  of  Texas  against  Indian  marauders  devolved  upon  Col- 
onel Lee.  There,  as  in  every  position  he  had  occupied,  diligence, 
sound  judgment,  and  soldierly  endowment  made  his  service  suc- 
cessful. In  1859,  being  on  leave  of  absence  in  Virginia,  he  was 
made  available  for  the  suppression  of  the  John  Brown  raid.  As 
soon  as  relieved  from  that  special  assignment  he  returned  to  his 
command  in  Texas,  and  on  April  26,  1861,  resigned  from  the 
United  States  Army. 

Then  was  his  devotion  to  principle  subjected  to  a  crucial  test, 
the  severity  of  which  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  a  "West- 
Pointer  "  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  army.  That  it  was  to 
sever  the  friendships  of  youth,  to  break  up  the  habits  of  inter- 
course, of  manners,  and  of  thought,  others  may  comprehend  and 
estimate ;  but  the  sentiment  most  profound  in  the  heart  of  the 
war-worn  cadet,  and  which  made  the  change  most  painful  to  Lee, 
he  has  partially  expressed  in  the  letters  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  his 
beloved  sister  and  to  his  venerated  friend  and  commander.  Gen- 
eral Win  field  Scott. 

Partisan  malignants  have  not  failed  to  misrepresent  the  con- 
duct of  Lee,  even  to  the  extent  of  charging  him  with  treason  and 
desertion  ;  and,  unable  to  appreciate  his  sacrifice  to  the  allegiance 
due  to  Virginia,  they  have  blindly  ascribed  his  action  to  selfish 
ambition.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  he  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  government,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  thence  to  deduce  a  special  obligation  to  adhere  to  it. 

The  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  are  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
representatives  they  severally  have  in  the  Congress  ;  that  is,  one 
for  each  congressional  district,  with  ten  additional  for  the  country 
at  large.  The  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
and  navy  include  the  commissioned,  warrant,  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  privates,  seamen,  etc.,  etc.  The  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen are  warrant  officers,  and  while  at  the  academies  are  re- 
ceiving elementary  instruction  in  and  for  the  public  service.  At 
whose  expense  are  they  taught  and  supported  ?  Surely  at  that 
of  the  people,  they  who  pay  the  taxes  and  imposts  to  supply  the 
treasury  with  means  to  meet  appropriations  as  well  to  pay 
generals  and  admirals  as  cadets  and  midshipmen.     The  cadet^s 
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obligation  for  his  place  and  support  was  to  the  State,  by  virtue  of 
whose  distributive  share  he  was  appointed,  and  whose  contribu- 
tions supplied  the  United  State^  treasury ;  through  the  State,  as  a 
member  of  the  Union,  allegiance  was  due  to  it»  and  most  usefully 
and  nobly  did  Lee  pay  the  debt  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

No  proposition  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  he  was 
prompted  by  selfish  ambition  to  join  the  Confederacy.  With  a 
imall  part  of  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  amount  of  material  of 
<var  possessed  by  the  North  and  South,  any  one  must  have  seen 
that  the  chances  of  war  were  against  us;  but  if  thrice-armed  Jus- 
tice should  enable  the  South  to  maintain  her  independence,  as 
Dur  fathers  had  done,  notwithstanding  the  unequal  contest,  what 
jelfish  advantage  could  it  bring  to  Lee  ?  If,  as  some  among  us 
y'et  expected,  many  hoped,  and  all  wished,  there  should  be  a  peace- 
w.il  separation,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  all  he  had  gained  by 
^ong  and  brilliant  service,  and  could  not  have  in  our  small  army 
^eater  rank  than  was  proffered  to  him  in  the  larger  one  he  had 
left.  If  active  hostilities  were  prosecuted,  his  large  property 
would  be  so  exposed  as  to  incur  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction. 
His  mother,  Virginia,  had  revoked  the  grants  she  had  voluntarily 
made  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  asserted  the  state  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  she  had  won  from  the  mother-country 
by  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  thus,  it  was  regarded,  the  alle- 
giance of  her  sons  became  wholly  her  own.  Above  the  voice  of  his 
friends  at  Washington,  advising  and  entreating  him  to  stay  with 
them,  rose  the  cry  of  Virginia  calling  her  sons  to  defend  her 
against  threatened  invasion.  Lee  heeded  this  cry  only ;  alone  he^ 
rode  forth,  as  he  had  crossed  the  Pedrigal,  his  guiding  star  being 
duty,  and  offered  his  sword  to  Virginia.  His  offer  was  accepted, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the 
State.  Though  his  reception  was  most  flattering  and  the  confi- 
dence manifested  in  him  unlimited,  his  conduct  was  conspicuous 
for  the  modesty  and  moderation  which  had  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  him. 

The  South  had  been  involved  in  war  without  having  made  due 
preparation  for  it.  She  was  without  a  navy,  without  even  a 
merchant  marine  oommensurate  with  her  wants  during  peace; 
without  arsenals,  armories,  foundries,  manufactories,  or  stores  on 
hand  to  supply  those  wants.  Lee  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  raise  and  organize  troops  in  Virginia,  and  when  the  State  joined 
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the  Confederacy  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Montgomery  and  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  his  command;  but  his  engagements  were  so 
pressing  that  he  sent  his  second  oflficer.  General  J.  E.  Johnston, 
to  furnish  the  desired  information. 

When  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  removed  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond,  Lee,  under  the  orders  of  the  President,  was 
charged  with  the  general  direction  of  army  affairs.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  same  pleasant  relations  which  had  always  existed  between 
them  continued,  and  Lee's  indefatigable  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  various  commands  was  of  much  benefit  to  the  public  service. 
In  the  meantime  disasters,  confusion,  and  disagreement  among  the 
commands  in  western  Virginia  made  it  necessary  to  send  there  an 
officer  of  higher  rank  than  any  then  on  duty  in  that  section.  The 
service  was  disagreeable,  toilsome,  and  in  no  wise  promising  to 
give  distinction  to  a  commander.  Passing  by  all  reference  to 
others,  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  last  Lee  was  asked  to  go,  and,  not 
counting  the  cost,  he  unhesitatingly  prepared  to  start.  By  con- 
centrating the  troops,  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  position, 
he  compelled  the  enemy  finally  to  retreat. 

There  is  an  incident  in  this  campaign  which  has  never  been 
reported,  save  as  it  was  orally  given  to  me  by  General  Lee,  with  a 
request  that  I  should  take  no  oflScial  notice  of  it.  A  strong  di- 
vision of  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  encamped  in  a  valley 
which,  one  of  the  colonels  said  he  had  found  by  reconnoissance, 
could  readily  be  approached  on  one  side,  and  he  proposed,  with 
his  regiment,  to  surprise  and  attack.  General  Lee  accepted  his 
proposition,  but  told  him  that  he  himself  would,  in  the  meantime, 
with  several  regiments,  ascend  the  mountain  that  overlooked  the 
valley  on  the  other  side;  and  at  dawn  of  day  on  a  morning  fixed  the 
colonel  was  to  make  his  assault.  His  firing  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  joint  attack  from  three  directions.  During  the  night  Lee 
made  a  toilsome  ascent  of  the  mountain  and  was  in  position  at 
the  time  agreed  upon.  The  valley  was  covered  by  a  dense  fog. 
Not  hearing  the  signal,  he  went  by  a  winding  path  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  and  saw  the  enemy  preparing  breakfast  and 
otherwise  so  engaged  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  any  danger.  Lee  returned  to  his  own  command,  told 
them  what  he  had  seen,  and,  though  the  expected  signal  had  not 
been  given  by  which  the  attacking  regiment  and  another  detach- 
ment were  to  engage  in  the  assault,  he  proposed  that  the  regi- 
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ments  then  with  him  should  surprise  the  camp^  which  he  believed^ 
under  the  circumstances,  might  successfully  be  done.  The  col- 
onels went  to  consult  their  men  and  returned  to  inform  him 
that  they  were  so  cold,  wet,  and  hungry  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
enterprise.  The  fog  was  then  lifting,  and  it  was  necessary  to  at- 
tack immediately  or  to  withdraw  before  being  discovered  by  the 
much  larger  force  in  the  valley.  Lee  therefore  withdrew  his 
small  command  and  safely  conducted  them  to  his  encampment. 

The  colonel  who  was  to  give  the  signal  for  the  joint  attack, 
misapprehending  the  purpose,  reported  that  when  he  arrived  upon 
the  ground  he  found  the  encampment  protected  by  a  heavy 
abatis,  which  prevented  him  from  making  a  sudden  charge,  as 
he  had  expected,  not  understanding  that  if  he  had  fired  his  guns 
at  any  distance  he  would  have  secured  the  joint  attack  of  the  other 
detachments,  and  probably  brought  about  an  entire  victory.  Lee 
generously  forbore  to  exonerate  himself  when  the  newspapers  in 
Richmond  criticised  him  severely,  one  denying  him  any  other 
consideration  except  that  which  he  enjoyed  as  '*  the  President's 
pet." 

It  was  an  embarrassment  to  the  Executive  to  be  deprived  of  the 
advice  of  General  Lee,  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  again  to  detach 
him  to  look  after  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  so 
violent  had  been  the  unmerited  attacks  upon  him  by  the  Rich- 
mond press  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  him  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  stating  what  manner  of  man  had  been 
sent  to  him.  There  his  skill  as  an  engineer  was  manifested  in  the 
defences  he  constructed  and  devised.  On  his  return  to  Richmond 
he  resumed  his  functions  of  general  supervisor  of  military  affairs. 

Li  the  spring  of  1862  Bishop  Meade  lay  dangerously  ill.  This 
venerable  ecclesiastic  had  taught  General  Lee  his  catechism  when 
a  boy,  and  when  he  was  announced  to  the  bishop  the  latter  asked 
to  have  him  shown  in  immediately.  He  answered  Lee's  inquiry  as 
to  how  he  felt  by  saying,  "  Nearly  gone,  but  I  wished  to  see  you 
once  more,"  and  then  in  a  feeble  voice  added  :  "  God  bless  you, 
Robert,  and  fit  you  for  your  high  and  responsible  duties  V 
The  great  soldier  stood  reverently  by  the  bed  of  his  early  pre- 
ceptor in  Christianity,  but  the  saintly  patriot  saw  beyond  the 
hero  the  pious  boy  to  whom  he  had  taught  the  catechism  ;  first 
he  gave  his  dying  blessing  to  Robert,  and  then,  struggling  against 
exhaustion,  invoked  Heaven's  guidance  for  the  general. 
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After  the  battle' of  Seven  Pines  Lee  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Virginia.  Thns  far  his  duties  had  been  of  a  kind  to 
confer  a  great  benefit,  bat  to  be  unseen  and  unappreciated  by  the 
public.  Now  he  had  an  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  re- 
markable power  of  generalization  while  attending  to  the  minutest 
details.  The  public  saw  manifestation  of  the  first,  but  could  not 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  great  results  achieved  were  due 
to  the  exact  order,  systematic  economy,  and  regularity  begotten  of 
his  personal  attention  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  even  the  small- 
est part  of  that  mighty  machine,  a  well-organized,  disciplined 
army.  His  early  instructor,  in  a  published  letter,  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  boy's  labor  of  finishing  a  drawi)ig  on  a  slate  as  an  excess 
of  care.  Was  it  so  ?  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  particular  task  was 
concerned  ;  but  this  seedling  is  to  be  judged  by  the  fruit  the  tree 
bore.  That  little  drawing  on  the  slate  was  the  prototype  of  the 
exact  investigations  which  crowned  with  success  his  labors  as  a 
civil  and  military  engineer  as  well  as  a  commander  of  armies. 
May  it  not  have  been,  not  only  by  endowment  but  also  from  these 
early  efforts,  that  his  mind  became  so  rounded,  systematic,  and 
complete  that  his  notes  written  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  sad- 
dle had  the  precision  of  form  and  lucidity  of  expression  found 
in  those  written  in  the  quiet  of  his  tent  ?  These  incidents  are  re- 
lated, not  because  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  as  presenting 
an  example  for  the  emulation  of  youths  whose  admiration  of  Lee 
may  induce  them  to  ^follow  the  toilsome  methods  by  which  he 
attained  to  true  greatness  and  enduring  fame. 

In  tha  early  days  of  June,  1862,  General  McClellan  threatened 
the  capital,  Richmond,  with  an  army  numerically  much  superior 
to  that  to  the  command  of  which  Lee  had  been  assigned.  A  day 
or  two  after  he  had  joined  the  army,  I  was  riding  to  the  front  and 
saw  a  number  of  horses  hitched  in  front  of  a  house,  and  among 
them  recognized  General  Lee's.  Upon  dismounting  and  going 
in,  I  found  some  general  officers  engaged  in  consultation  with 
him  as  to  how  McClellan's  advance  could  be  checked,  and  one  of 
them  commenced  to  explain  the  disparity  of  force  and  with  pencil 
and  paper  to  show  how  the  enemy  coald  throw  out  his  boyaus 
and  by  successive  parallels  make  his  approach  irresistible.  '^  Stop, 
stop,"  said  Lee;  "  if  you  go  to  ciphering  we  are  whipped  before- 
hand.'' He  ordered  the  construction  of  earthworks,  put  guns  in 
position  for  a  defensive  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahom- 
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iny^  and  then  commenced  the  strategic  movement  which  was  the 
inception  of  the  seven-days'  battles,  ending  in  uncovering  the 
capital  and  driving  the  enemy  to  the  cover  of  his  gunboats  in  the 
James  River. 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that  which  has  attrib- 
uted to  General  Lee  what  General  Charles  Lee  in  his  reply  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  called  the  "  rascally  virtue/'  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  General  Lee  for  exposing  himself,  as 
I  thought,  unnecessarily  in  reconnoissance,  but  he  justified  him- 
self by  saying  he  '*  could  not  understand  things  so  well  unless  he 
saw  them."  In  the  excitement  of  battle  his  natural  combative- 
ness  would  sometimes  overcome  his  habitual  self-control;  thus  it 
twice  occurred  in  the  campaign  against  Grant  that  the  men  seized 
his  bridle  to  restrain  him  from  his  purpose  to  lead  them  in  a 
charge. 

He  was  always  careful  not  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  any 
one,  and  sometimes,  with  an  exterior  jest  or  compliment,  would 
give  what,  if  properly  appreciated,  was  instruction  for  the  better 
performance  of  some  duty ;  for  example,  if  he  thought  a  general 
officer  was  not  visiting  his  command  as  early  and  as  often  as  was 
desirable,  he  might  admire  his  horse  and  suggest  that  the  animal 
would  be  improved  by  more  exercise. 

He  was  not  of  the  grave,  formal  nature  that  he  seemed  to 
some  who  only  knew  him  when  sad  realities  cast  dark  shadows 
upon  him;  but  even  then  the  humor  natural  to  him  would  oc- 
casionally break  out.  For  instance,  General  Lee  called  at  my 
office  for  a  ride  to  the  defences  of  Richmond,  then  under  construc- 
tion. He  was  mounted  on  a  stallion  which  some  kind  friend  had 
recently  sent  him.  As  I  mounted  my  horse,  his  was  restive  and 
kicked  at  mine.  We  rode  on  quietly  together,  thongh  Lee  was 
watchful  to  keep  his  horse  in  order.  Passing  by  an  encampment, 
we  saw  near  a  tent  two  stallions  tied  at  a  safe  distance  from 
one  another.  "  There,"  said  he,  "is  a  man  worse  off  than  I  am." 
When  asked  to  explain,  he  said  :  "  Don't  you  see  he  has  two 
stallions?    I  have  but  one." 

His  habits  had  always  been  rigidly  temperate,  and  his  fare 
in  camp  was  of  the  simplest.  I  remember  on  one  battlefield 
riding  past  where  he  and  his  staff  were  taking  their  luncheon.  Ho 
invited  me  to  share  it,  and  when  I  dismounted  for  the  purpose 
it  proved  to  have  consisted  only  of  bacon  and  cornbread.     The 
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bacon  had  all  been  eaten,  and  there  were  only  some  crusts  of  com- 
bread  left,  which,  however,  having  been  saturated  with  the  bacon 
gravy,  were  in  those  hard  times  altogether  acceptable,  as  General 
Lee  was  assured  in  order  to  silence  his  regrets. 

While  he  was  on  duty  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  Lee's 
youngest  son,  Robert,  then  a  mere  boy,  left  school  and  came 
down  to  Richmond,  announcing  his  purpose  to  go  into  the  army. 
His  older  brother,  Custis,  was  a  member  of  my  staff,  and,  after  a 
conference,  we  agreed  that  it  was  useless  to  send  the  boy  back  to 
school,  and  that  he  probably  would  not  wait  in  Richmond  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  father;  so  we  selected  a  battery  which  had  been  organized 
in  Richmond  and  sent  Robert  to  join  it.  General  Lee  told  me 
that  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  this  battery  suffered  so  much 
that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  repairs  and  some  fresh  horses  ;  but, 
as  he  had  no  troops  even  to  form  a  reserve,  as  soon  as  the  battery 
could  be  made  useful  it  was  ordered  forward.  He  said  that  as  it 
passed  him  a  boy  mounted  as  a  driver  of  one  of  the  guns,  much 
stained  with  powder,  said,  ''  Are  you  going  to  put  us  in  again, 
general  ?*'  After  replying  to  him  in  the  affirmative,  he  was 
struck  by  the  voice  of  the  boy  and  asked  him,  "  Whose  son  are 
you  ?  "  to  which  he  answered,  "  I  am  Robbie, '*  whereupon  his 
father  said,  "God  bless  you,  my  son,  you  must  go  in.'* 

When  General  Lee  was  in  camp  near  Richmond  his  friends 
frequently  sent  him  something  to  improve  his  mess-table.  A 
lady  noted  for  the  very  good  bread  she  made  had  frequently 
favored  him  with  some.  One  day,  as  we  were  riding  through 
the  street,  she  was  standing  in  her  front  door  and  bowed-  to  us. 
The  salutation  was,  of  course,  returned.  After  we  had  passed  he 
asked  me  who  she  was.  I  told  him  she  was  the  lady  who  sent 
him  such  good  bread.  He  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  known  it,  but 
to  go  back  would  prove  that  he  had  not  recognized  her  as  he 
should  have  done.  His  habitual  avoidance  of  any  seeming  harsh- 
ness, which  caused  him  sometimes,  instead  of  giving  a  command, 
to  make  a  suggestion,  was  probably  a  defect.  I  believe  that  he 
had  in  this  manner  indicated  that  supplies  were  to  be  deposited 
for  him  at  Amelia  Court-House,  but  the  testimony  of  General 
Breckenridge,  Secretary  of  War,  of  General  St.  John,  Commis- 
sary General,  and  Louis  Harvey,  president  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  conclusively  proves  that  no  such  requisition 
was  made  upon  either  of  the  persons  who  should  have  received 
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it ;  and,  further,  that  there  were  supplies  both  at  Danyille  and 
Bichmond  which  could  have  been  sent  to  Amelia  Gourt-House  if 
information  had  been  received  that  they  were  wanted  there. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  failure  to  occupy  the 
Bound  Top  at  Gettysburg  early  in  the  morning  of  the  second 
day's  battle,  to  which  failure  the  best  judgment  attributes  our 
want  of  entire  success  in  that  battle.  Whether  this  was  due 
to  the  order  not  being  sufficiently  positive  or  not,  I  will  leave  to 
the  historians  who  are  discussing  that  important  event.  I  have 
said  that  Lee's  natural  temper  was  combative,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed  his  attack  on  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg,  when  the  op- 
portunity had  not  been  seized  which  his  genius  saw  was  the  gate 
to  victory.  It  was  this  last  attack  to  which  I  have  thought  he  re- 
ferred when  he  said  it  was  all  his  fault,  thereby  sparing  others 
from  whatever  blame  was  due  for  what  had  previously  occurred. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  while  I  was  in  prison  and  Lee  was 
on  parole,  we  were  both  indicted  on  a  charge  of  treason  ;  but,  in 
hot  haste  to  get  in  their  work,  the  indictment  was  drawn  with 
the  fatal  omission  of  an  overt  act.  General  Grant  interposed  in 
the  case  of  General  Lee,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  taken  his 
parole  and  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  subject  to  arrest.  Another 
grand  jury  wa^  summoned,  and  a  bill  was  presented  against  me 
alone,  and  amended  by  inserting  specifications  of  overt  acts. 
General  Lee  was  summoned  as  a  witness  before  that  grand 
jury,  the  object  being  to  prove  by  him  that  I  was  responsible 
for  certain  things  done  by  him  during  the  war.  I  was  in  Bich- 
mond, having  been  released  by  virtue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. General  Lee  met  me  very  soon  after  having  given  his 
testimony  before  the  grand  jury,  and  told  me  that  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  he  had  not,  in  the  specified  cases,  acted  under 
my  orders,  he  said  that  he  had  always  consulted  me  when  he  had 
the  opportunity,  both  on  the  field  and  elsewhere ;  that  after  dis- 
cussion, if  not  before,  we  had  always  agreed,  and  therefore  he 
had  done  with  my  consent  and  approval  only  what  he  might  have 
done  if  he  had  not  consulted  me,  and  that  he  accepted  the  full 
responsibility  for  his  acts.  He  said  he  had  endeavored  to  present 
the  matter  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  and  looked  up  to  see  what 
effect  he  was  producing  upon  the  grand  jury.  Immediately 
before  him  sat  a  big  black  negro,  whose  head  had  fallen  back 
on  the  rail  of  the  bench  he  sat  on ;  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and 
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he  was  fast  asleep.     General  Lee  pleasantly  added  that,  if  he  had 
had  any  yanity  as  an  orator,  it  would  have  received  a  rude  check. 

The  evident  purpose  was  to  offer  to  Lee  a  chance  to  escape  by 
transferring  to  me  the  responsibility  for  overt  acts.  Not  only  to 
repel  the  suggestion,  but  unequivocally  to  avow  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility, with  all  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  was 
implied  in  this,  was  the  highest  reach  of  moral  courage  and  gen- 
tlemanly pride.  Those  circumstances  were  egcceptionally  perilous 
to  him.  He  had  been  indicted  for  treason ;  the  United  States 
President  had  vindictively  threatened  to  make  treason  odious  ; 
the  dregs  of  society  had  been  thrown  to  the  surface ;  judicial  seats 
were  held  by  political  adventurers ;  the  United  States  judge  of 
the  Virginia  district  had  answered  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
that  he  could  pack  a  jury  so  as  to  convict  Davis  or  Lee, — and  it 
was  under  such  surroundings  that  he  met  the  grand  jury  and 
testified  as  stated  above.  Arbitrary  power  might  pervert  justice 
and  trample  on  right,  but  could  not  turn  the  knightly  Lee  from 
the  path  of  honor  and  truth. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  warriors  and  states- 
men, Robert  Edward  Lee  added  new  glory  to  the  ntime  he  bore, 
and,  whether  measured  by  a  martial  or  an  intellectual  standard, 
will  cpmpare  favorably  with  those  whose  reputation  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  sustain  and  emulate. 

JSPFEBSOK  Davis. 
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EvEBY  intelligent  reader  and  thinker  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  those  marrellous  developments  of  physical  science 
which  have  characterized  the  progress  of  civilization  during  the 
last  half-century,  and  who  continues  to  watch  the  wonderful  ac- 
celeration of  its  progress,  which  seems  to-day  its  most  striking 
feature,  must  inevitably  recognize  in  its  growth  an  element  of 
vastly  greater  importance  than  the  merely  material  and  utilitarian 
side  which  so  disturbed  the  mind  of  the  eccentric  and  unfortu- 
nate, but  always  artistic  and  poetical,  Ruskin.  Science  has  been 
to  the  world  a  great  comforter,  civilizer,  and  enlightener.  It  is 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  agent,  promoting  morality  as  well 
as  aiding  humanity  in  its  physical  and  intellectual  progress.  It 
has  generated  ''sweetness  and  lighf  as  well  as  those  coarser, 
but  no  less  essential,  elements  of  our  onward  and  upward  move- 
ment which  seemed  to  Mattl^iew  Arnold  so  insignificant.  Its 
growth  and  its  effects  have  been  like  those  of  that  light  described, 
in  Genesis  and  by  Geology,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world's  history. 
At  first  glimmering,  faint,  uncertain,  hardly  visible,  exhibiting 
to  the  senses  only  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  infinite  darkness,  it 
has  gradually  spread  over  thc|  world,  growing  brighter  as  it  ex- 
panded ;  enlightening  wider  and  wider  areas  ;  revealing  the  good 
to  be  sought,  the  bad  to  be  evaded  ;  its  brightness  increasing 
more  and  more  rapidly  this  side  the  "dark  ages,**  until  we  are 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays  ;  and  as  we  en- 
deavor to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  sunlight  of  our  own  century, 
we  wonder  if  it  be  possible  that  the  race  can  adapt  itself  to  the  re- 
quirements of  further  progress. 

But  as  the  light  gains  in  intensity  and  illuminates  more  and 
more  brightly  the  world  about  us,  and  as  it  extends  its  enlight- 
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ening  rays  further  and  farther  into  the  dark  regions  that  always 
border  its  fields  there  always  exists  a  border-land,  more  or  less 
distinctly  seen  and  more  or  less  defined,  in  which  are  included 
those  wonders  which  we  may  hope  yet  to  see.  We  continually 
marvel  at  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  to-day,  and  wonder 
still  more  what  will  come  to-morrow.  We  are  continually  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  limit  reached  by  the  inventor  and  by  the  discov- 
erer, and  are  as  constantly  finding  that  we  are  simply  on  a  frontier 
which  is  being  steadily  pushed  further  and  further  out  into  the 
infinite  unknown  ;  and  the  more  we  le^rn  and  the  more  we  dis- 
cover, the  greater  the  opportunity  for  greater  and  more  rapid 
progress.  We  are  daily  learning  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  of  the  insignificance  of  our  finite  in  the 
midst  of  the  infinite.  We  have  groped  our  way  with  our  rushlight, 
have  made  better  speed  with  the  modern  candle,  have  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  the  excellence  of  our  oil-lamps,  have  boasted  of 
our  gas-lights,  and  now  take  exceeding  pride  in  the  radiant  bright- 
ness of  our  electric  lights ;  yet  we  are  far  from  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  volume,  the  intensity,  and  the  quality  of  sunlight,  and 
can  see  that  the  path  ahead  is  still  too  long  for  our  measurement, 
and  that,  in  comparison,  the  distance  already  traversed  is 
microscopic.  The  border-land  is  still  ahead  of  us,  constantly  en- 
larging as  we  move  on.  The  more  we  gain,  the  more  is  seen  to 
be  achievable. 

The  progress  observed  by  the  student  of  history  from  rush- 
light to  electric  light,  and  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  has 
always  been  an  accelerated  motion.  From  insignificant  beginnings 
we  have  seen  the  race  advance  by  a  movement,  slow  at  first, 
gradually  increasing,  continually  gaining  in  rate  of  motion  as 
well  as  in  position,  until,  especially  during  the  last  generation, 
the  velocity  of  onward  movement  has  been  such  that  the  brightest 
intellect,  the  most  powerful  mind,  is  utterly  unable  to  follow  it 
in  all  its  paths,  and  every  worker  and  every  student  has  become  a 
specialist.  Each  is  well  content  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
general  treasury  and  to  assist  by  aiding  ever  so  little  through  his 
labors  in  his  own  restricted  field.  No  Humboldt  can  ever  again 
grasp  the  whole  of  existing  pantology  ;  no  Bacon  can  ever  again 
hope  to  see  the  limits  of  the  ever-widening  field ;  no  Compte  can 
ever  again  safely  attempt  to  plan  a  scheme  for  the  development 
of  all  minor  lines  of  scientific  investigation. 
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efficient  safeguard  against  internecine  feuds,  and  the  most  effect- 
iye  security  against  that  most  terrible  and  most  shameful  of  all 
"  relics  of  barbarism  " — War.  They  have  seen  the  lightning  capt- 
ured and  harnessed  for  the  noblest  purposes  of  life,  giving  man 
conference  with  man  across  continents  and  seas,  carrying  his 
messages  under  the  Atlantic,  over  all  Europe  and  Asia,  among 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  under  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  water  and  over  thousands  of  miles  of  land  to 
farthest  Australia.  They  have  seen  all  energies  converted  to  the 
use  of  mankind.  They  have  seen  the  stored  heat-energy  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  converted,  as  they  were,  millions  of  years  before 
man  came  on  this  planet  in  visible  form,  reconverted  into  power 
and  applied  by  the  steam-engine  to  the  production  of  electricity, 
and  this  new  force  set  at  work  to  transmit  power  over  the  world, 
to  give  us  light  in  our  streets  and  dwellings,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion  of  new  forces  in  endless  ways. 

On  these  great  forces  which  are  the  life  of  industry,  the  vital 
forces  of  steam  and  of  electricity,  are  resting  all  the  social  edi- 
fices of  modern  life.  All  that  we  eat,  all  that  we  wear,  our 
houses,  every  comfort,  and  all  our  luxuries  are  brought  us  to-day 
by  these  invisible,  but  almost  omnipotent,  genii  of  the  fire  and 
the  lamp  and  the  thunder-storm.  The  steamboat,  the  railroad, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  modern  printing-press,  all  our 
machinery  of  the  arts,  and  every  recent  invention  and  applied 
scientific  principle,  are  brought  us  or  are  worked  for  us  by  them. 
The  result  is  that  our  humblest  neighbors,  having  health,  and 
with  habits  of  industry  and  wise  forethought,  may  readily  gain 
such  comforts,  and  such  once  so-called  luxuries,  as  no  royal  family 
could  boast  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents— comforts  and  lux- 
uries that  were  not  then  in  existence  and  which  no  wealth  could 
then  procure.  A  nation  may  now  become  educated ;  a  people 
may  now  be  safe  against  poverty  or  famine  ;  the  world  is  even 
now,  probably,  past  the  critical  point  and  sure  of  unintermitted 
future  progress. 

What  more  can  we  ask  ?  What  more  may  we  expect  ?  What 
more  have  we  any  right  to  hope  for  ?  Is  this  advance  to  be 
never-ceasing  ?  What  does  science  and  what  does  the  judgment 
of  wise  men  justify  us  in  hoping  for  ?  What  are  the  discoveries 
and  the  inventions  that  science  and  art  may  be  expected  to  give 
US  in  the  future  ?    These  questions  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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be  fully  or  definitely  answered ;  but  it  is^  perhaps^  possible  to  ob- 
tain some  idea  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  this  motion  of  the 
life  of  Man^  this  approximately^  if  not  accurately,  straight  line  of 
progress,  for  a  little  way  ahead.  We  may,  at  least,  ask  what  is 
the  path  now  open,  and  what  may  we  hope  to  find  as  we  advance 
a  little  way  further  along  it.  Perhaps  we  may  even  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  some  speculation,  if  we  carefully  endeavor  to  distin- 
guish between  the  results  of  our  ''scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion'' and  the  reasonable  deductions  of  permissible  argumenta- 
tion. We  will  take  our  speculations  first  and  our  more  thorough- 
ly founded  deductions  afterwards. 

I  am  always  inclined  to  ask,  first,  what  may  we  believe  to  be 
the  probable  form  and  likeness  of  the  coming  man  and  his  wife. 
I  imagine  that,  when  we  look  back  from  our  home  in  the  unseen 
universe,  ages  hence,  we  shall  see,  without  much  doubt,  a  race  of 
men  differing  from  those  of  to-day  much  as  the  man  of  to-day 
differs  from  his  simious,  perhaps  simian,  ancestors.  The  brain 
will  be  developed  to  meet  the  more  complex  and  serious  taxation 
of  a  more  complex  and  trying  civilization  ;  the  vital  powers  will 
be  intensified  ;  the  man,  reducing  the  powers  of  Nature  still  more 
completely  to  his  service,  will  depend  less  on  the  exertions  of  his 
muscles,  and  they  will  be  correspondingly  and  comparatively  less 
powerful,  though  they  will  probably,  nevertheless,  I  imagine,  con- 
tinue to  grow  somewhat  in  size,  as  they  unquestionably  have 
grown  since  the  middle  ages  ;  the  lungs  must  supply  aeration  to 
a  larger  and  more  rapidly  circulated  volume  of  blood  richer  in  the 
phosphatic  elements  especially  needed  for  the  building-up  of 
brain  and  nerve ;  the  digestion  must  supply  its  nutriment  in 
similarly  increased  amount  and  altered  character  and  composition ; 
the  whole  system  must  be  capable  of  more  rapid,  more  thorough, 
and  more  manageable  conversion  of  the  energies  of  the  natural 
forces  to  the  uses  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul  which  inhabits  it. 

If  so  much  be  granted,  it  is  easy  to  see  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  change  in  the  physical  man  that  must  gradually  take  place. 
The  brain  will  enlarge  in  its  anterior  even  more  than  in  its 
posterior  parts,  and  the  great  forehead  will  probably  overhang  a 
heavy  but  mobile  face,  having  a  god-like  intelligence  of  counte- 
nance ;  with  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  with  large  nostrils  ;  with 
a  set  of  jaws  at  once  fitted  for  the  reduction  of  grain  foods  to 
palp  and  to  give  basis  for  muscles  capable  of  expressing  great 
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ideas  by  word  and  by  play  of  feature.  The  chest  will  be  large ; 
the  lungs  capacious  and  free  in  operation,  promptly  self-adjusting 
to  all  demands  and  all  variations  of  demand,  and  fitted  to  aerate 
enormous  yolumes  of  fluid  flowing  in  from  the  yeins.  The  digest- 
ive organs  will  necessarily  be  suited  to  develop  and  apply  the 
phosphatic  nutriment  of  grain  and  fruit  foods ;  the  liver,  and 
spleen  especially,  producing  those  fats  which  make  the  main  part 
of  brain  and  nerve  tissue — the  abdomen  thus  growing  with  the 
lungs.  The  limbs  may  probably  be  longer  ;  better  cushioned  with 
fat  than  now ;  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  to 
weight  at  least ;  though  we  may  presume  that  this  change  will  be 
made  with  positive  gain,  on  the  whole,  in  grace  and  general 
power.  A  more  generally  intelligent  race  will  pay  more  attention 
to  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  by  ex- 
ercise and  every  sanitary  device,  and  this  will  unquestionably  aid 
in  the  development  of  a  noble  physique.  The  coming  man  will 
be  tall,  and  free  and  lofty  of  carriage,  as  will  befit  a  being  full  of 
noble  thoughts  and  high  aspirations,  and  his  progress  toward  the 
infinite  in  all  that  is  good  and  great  will  be  commensurate  with 
his  ennobled  powers  of  body  and  mind. 

The  woman  of  the  coming  race  will  have  a  similar  develop- 
ment. Mind  and  body  altering  in  similar  directions,  her  in- 
tellectual face  and  her  noble  head  will  be  carried  above  a  no  less 
impressive  form.  Ages  of  further  growth  of  her  always-con- 
trolling affections  will  have  conferred  upon  her,  even  more  than 
upon  her  consort,  those  beautiful  perfections  of  manner  and 
those  attractions  of  face  and  figure,  coming  of  the  freer  and  freer 
play  of  the  affections  and  graces  of  home,  which  must  always  dis- 
tinguish in  a  superlative  degree  the  lovelier  sex.  She  will  grow 
with  the  ages  and  through  the  ages;  her  form  will  gain  in  grace 
and  strength,  in  roundness  and  beauty;  and  she  will,  as  always, 
lead  man  in  his  approach  toward  heaven.  Easier  lives  and  more 
intelligence,  a  better  application  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  respects 
a  better  life,  will  give  to  both  the  most  that  nature  can  confer. 
As  evil  dies  and  virtue  survives  and  strengthens,  they  will,  hand 
in  hand,  advance  continually,  and  with  continually  greater  ease 
and  speed,  toward  the  perfect  life. 

**  What  may  we  hope  from  science  ?"  No  man  can  say ;  but 
perhaps  vastly  more  than  the  most  sanguine  to-day  venture  to 
predict.    We  have  seen  steam  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  the 
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steamship  and  the  railway  train.  Within  a  few  years  the  steam- 
boat has  ^own  from  the  dimensions  of  a  yacht  to  the  size  of  the 
"Great  Eastern^'  and  of  the  "  Sardegna  "  and  the  '*  City  of  Paris/' 
driyen  by  the  power  of  15,000  to  20,000  horses,  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week.  Another  generation  or  two 
may  see  the  size  doubled  and  speed  still  farther  increased, 
the  Toyage  reduced  to  less  than  four  days.  What  all  this 
means  it  is  difficult  to  conceive;  but  perhaps  it  may  aid  the 
imagination  to  say  that  the  engineer's  horse-power  is  about  a  half 
more  than  the  actual  power  of  the  average  horse ;  that  the  engi- 
neer's horse  works  unremittingly  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and 
thus  does  the  work  of  three  real  horses ;  that  this  means  that  he 
must  find  a  way  to  stow  the  equivalent  power  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  horses  in  his  ship  of  the  next  generation ;  that  he 
must  put  the  power  of  nearly  160,000  tons  of  horses  into  8,000 
tons  of  engine;  that  he  must  snugly  pack  in  a  ship  1,000  feet  long, 
or  perhaps  less,  the  power  of  a  **  string-team"  500  miles  long. 
But  all  this  seems  perfectly  possible,  and  not  altogether  improb- 
able, to  the  hopeful  engineer  of  to-day.  He  thinks  it  may  prove 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  and  money. 

On  land,  steam  is  likely  yet  to  show  powers  that  may  astonish 
the  spectator  of  its  performances  as  much  as  at  sea.  Speeds  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour  and  over  have  been  already  frequently  at- 
tained, and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  but  a  be- 
ginning. Boys  living  to-day  may  very  probably  see  speeds  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  miles  an  hour  attained,  and  the  continent  crossed 
in  two  days  or  less.  In  fact,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  speed 
of  ninety  miles  an  hour  has  already  been  maintained  by  an  ordi- 
nary engine  and  light  train  for  a  short  distance,  with  one  of  my 
over-bold  boys  at  the  throttle-valve;  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 
engines  are  built  for  such  speeds.  Such  an  engine  leaving  New 
York  in  the  morning  would  reach  San  Francisco  the  next  night. 
But  before  this  can  be  done  much  work  will  be  required  on  the 
road-bed,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement  of  the  machine  itself. 
The  engineer,  however,  given  the  demand  and  the  capital,  can 
unquestionably  find  ways  of  securing  such  speeds  and  maintaining 
them  continuously  and  with  safety. 

But  both  these  advances  may  become  commonplace  beside 
other  wonders  that  we  may  reasonably  believe  possible  to  the  won- 
der-working mind  and  hand  of  man,  to  the  inventor  and  the 
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mechanic  aided  by  all  the  resources  of    modern    and   future 
sciences. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  telegraphy  transmitting 
messages  across  land  and  under  sea  around  the  world ;  we 
haye  even  discovered  a  method  of  sending  over  its  wires  the  fac 
simile  of  a  written,  or  a  printed,  or  an  engraved  page  ;  the  hand 
which  writes  a  letter  at  one  end  of  the  line  is  imitated  at  the 
other  by  the  pen  of  the  lightning,  and  his  every  line,  curve,  and 
dot  and  dash  exactly  reproduced  under  the  eye  of  his  waiting 
correspondent.  Who  knows  but  that  the  time  may  come  when 
his  portrait  may  go  with  his  letter,  or  even  the  words  of  his 
mouth,  sent  through  line  of  telephone,  be  apparently  the  issue 
of  the  familiar  face  speaking,  like  a  voice  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  across  the  world  ?  The  Morses,  the  Bells,  and  the 
Edisons  of  coming  years  may  be  relied  on  to  perform  no  less 
wonders  than  those  which  now  astonish  us ;  and  the  phonographs 
and  graphophones  of  later  days  and  of  future  ages  will  record  in 
their  own  voices  and  their  own  language,  for  all  the  eternities  of 
earth-existence,  their  thoughts  and  their  triumphs,  in  dormant, 
but  ever-living,  form.  The  great  electricians  of  to-day  are  teach- 
ing  us  how  to  convert  the  energy  of  the  steam-engine  into  the 
newer  form  and  to  apply  it  to  the  illumination  of  our  streets  and 
our  dwellings,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  operation  of  all  the  machin- 
ery of  shop  and  mill  and  home.  The  time  may  yet  come  when, 
by  the  employment  of  this  wonderful  conveyer  of  power,  the 
energy  of  all  the  coal-mines,  or  of  the  immeasurable  tons  and 
tons  of  water  pouring  over  that  tremendous  precipice  of  Niagara 
into  the  abysses  of  the  whirlpool  and  the  rushing  rapids  below — 
over  three  millions  of  horse  power — may  be  transmitted  along  a 
copper  wire  to  distant  cities  to  furnish  the  motive  power  of  fac- 
tories, of  workshops,  and  of  innumerable  home  industries,  doing 
its  share  of  the  great  work  yet  to  be  performed,  of  breaking  up 
the  present  factory  system  and  enabling  the  home-worker  once 
more  to  compete  on  living  terms  with  great  aggregations  of 
capital  in  unscrupulous  hands.  Great  steam-engines  will  un- 
doubtedly become  generally  the  sources  of  power  in  our  larger  cities, 
and  will  send  out  over  the  electric  wire,  into  every  corner  of  the 
town,  their  Briarean  arms,  helping  the  sewing  woman  at  her  ma- 
chine, the  weaver  at  his  pattern  loom,  the  mechanic  at  his  engine 
lathe,  giving  every  house  the  mechanical  aids  needed  in  the 
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kitchen^  the  laundry,  the  elevator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
light,  and  possibly  even  heat,  in  liberal  quantity  and  intensity. 
It  may  become  a  more  powerful  genius  than  was  ever  dreamed  of 
by  Scheherazade,  and  described  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments/' 

There  are  some  other  directions  in  which  we  may  certainly 
hope  to  see  as  marvellous  changes  in  the  future  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  past.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  see  fleets 
of  submarine  boats  doing  the  work  of  peace  and  of  war.  A  century 
ago,  nearly,  Robert  Fulton,  following  in  the  path  opened  by 
Bushnell  still  earlier,  built  in  France  a  boat  which,  sailing  about 
on  the  surface  like  any  other  craft,  would  then  strike  its  sails  and 
plunge  beneath  the  surface,  moving  about  at  the  will  of  its  com- 
mander by  the  hour,  would  reappear  where  least  expected,  shake 
off  the  floods  from  its  decks,  and,  raising  its  mast  again,  steadily 
sail  across  the  sea  to  its  destination.  In  our  own  days,  my  friend 
Holland,  the  most  persistent,  the  bravest,  and  most  reliable  of 
inventors  in  this  art,  has  built  his  submarine  boats  to  carry  him- 
self and  friends  about  the  karbor  of  New  York,  spending  the 
hours  under  water  or  on  the  surface,  as  he  might  choose,  and 
showing  his  turtle-shaped  deck  at  one  time  off  the  docks  of  the 
city,  and,  an  hour  or  two  later,  astonishing  and  frightening  the 
passengers  of  a  steamer  in  the  Lower  Bay  by  his  sudden  rise 
alongside.  Such  boats  will  probably  be  used  in  submarine  ex- 
plorations, and  will  undoubtedly  be  employed  in  naval  warfare, 
to  the  confusion  of  nations  spending  their  millions  upon  the 
monster  iron-clads  now  familiar  to  us.  The  limited  experiences 
of  our  people  during  our  own  Civil  War,  with  their  rude  ''davids'* 
of  that  time,  showed  what  may  be  anticipated  when  these  sub- 
marine craft  are  made  capable  of  life  at  sea  and  of  traversing 
long  routes.  Possibly  we  even  may  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  we,  with  some  later  Captain  Nemo,  may  thus  crobS 
the  Atlantic,  unaffected  by  gale  or  wave,  in  comfort  and  safety, 
winter  and  summer  alike.  The  problem  is  unquestionably 
in  a  promising  state  of  semi-solution.  Wh3n  the  submarine 
boat,  the  Howell  or  other  torpedo,  and  the  Zalinski  gun  are 
brought  together  in  one  such  craft,  the  death  of  all  naval  war- 
fare at  a  very  early  date  is  assured.  The  work  of  the  inventor 
will  insure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Storage  batteries,  with  their  stored  energy  in  the  form  of  elec- 
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tricitj,  may  be  useful  in  Bubmarine  navigation  and  in  the  pro- 
pulsion of  carriages  on  land;  and  it  looks  as  if  they  were  likely  at 
an  early  date  to  be  of  service  in  the  solving  of  that  greatest  of 
all  the  visible  problems  of  the  engineer^  the  navigation  of  the 
air.    For  this  purpose  it  seems  possible  that  steam,  too^  may  yet 
be  of  service,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent.    It  was  shown^  many 
years  ago,    by  the  distinguished  French  engineer  Dupuy   de 
Ldme  that  balloons  might  be  made  "  dirigeable  ^*  by  hand  and 
impelled  by  power,  and  his  work  has  been  repeated  in  later  years 
by  the  Messrs.  Benard  and  Erebs,  using  stored  electricity  and 
attaining  a  speed  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.     An  English 
engineer  also,  Mr.  Pole,  the  veteran  authority  on  applications  of 
steam  power,  asserts  that,  taking  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloons 
as  given  by  latest  good  work,  and  assuming  that  they  may   be 
propelled  by  engines  no  heavier  than  those  sometimes  employed 
in  torpedo-boats,  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  a  cigar-shaped  bal- 
loon, four  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.    That  this  will  be  realized,  and  more, 
we  may  hardly  doubt.     But  it  remains  a  question  whether  the 
balloon  can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  flying-machine  made  self- 
sustaining  as  well  as  self-impelling.     This  is  greatly  doubted  by 
many;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  that  it  cannot  be 
done.*    We  may  possibly  yet  see  the  air  navigated  by  flying- 
machines  of  enormous  size,  conveying  passengers  and  important 
despatches,  and  perhaps  light  articles  of  merchandise,  at  rates  of 
speed  exceeding  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  birds;  but  few  men 
of  science  or  engineers  imagine  that  such  machines  will  ever  be- 
come vehicles  of  general  use,  or  as  reliable  as  to  time  and  dates  as 
are  the  steamships  or  the  railway  trains  of  to-day.    Should  the  in- 
ventor of  the  successful  flying-machine  ever  come  forward,  he  will 
meet  with  a  welcome  such  as  has  rarely  been  accorded  any  one  of 
his  predecessors.     He  will  have  performed  a  more  wonderful  task 
than  any  one  of  them. 

A  still  more  wonderful  work  will  be  done  by  the  genius,  should 
he  ever  appear  and  should  the  thing  be  possible,  who  shall  find  a 
way  of  producing  that  beautiful  and  incomprehensible  light 
emitted  by  the  fire-fly  or  the  glow-worm — a  light  which  is  with- 

*  Raoent  experimental  inyestlgatlons  hj  Professor  Langley,  the  distlniruished 
Astronomer  and  physicist,  prove  that  the  difficulties  here  met  with  are  Tastiy  1< 
tban  had  been  preyionsly  supposed. 
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out  heat  and  illnstrates  probably  the  only  known  case  of  at  least 
approximately  complete  transformation  of  vital  or  heat-energy 
into  light  without  waste  and  at  low  temperature.  Such  a  trans- 
formation occurs  less  perfectly  in  phosphorous  combustion^  and 
the  hint  given  by  the  animal  and  by  the  mineral  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  thought  of  coming  discov- 
erers and  inventors.  He  who  turns  the  glow-worm's  light  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind  will  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  race.  It  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this^  at 
least  a  problem  already  solved  by  Nature^  is  not  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ever-fruitful  mind  of  man.  It  would  seem  no 
more  improbable  that  the  chemist  should  detect  the  secret  of  the 
composition  of  the  fire-fly's  illuminant  than  it  once  appeared  that 
he  should  ever  effect  the  synthesis  of  madder  and  revolutionize 
a  great  industry.  Not  only  would  the  solution  of  this  problem 
be  a  benefit  to  the  race^  as  giving  them  a  most  beautiful  and 
mild  light,  but  the  conversion  of  heat  or  other  energy  into 
this  form  of  lights  without  wastes^  would  result  in  the  most 
extraordinary  economy.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  more  common  forms  of  light-producing  apparatus,  not 
over  5  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  made  useful,  the  remaining  95 
per  cent,  being  wasted  as  heat,  and  worse  than  wasted,  as  the 
heat  produced  is  always  a  source  of  annoyance  and  loss  of  health. 
He  who  shall  give  us  the  secret  of  the  flashing  out-of-door  lights 
of  the  summer  evening  will  enable  us  to  secure  twenty  times  as 
much  light  with  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel  as  we  now  obtain, 
and  will  in  that  proportion  both  cheapen  the  production  of  light 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  combustion.  We  boast 
to-day  of  our  electric  lights ;  but,  this  invention  or  discovery 
made,  we  shall  have  a  far  less  expensive,  though  perhaps  not 
more  healthful,  light. 

The  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  electricity,  or  the  direct 
production  of  that  fluid  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  is  another  of 
those  problems  which  are  thought  by  many  men  of  science  to  be 
possibly  capable  of  solution,  and  some  rather  promising  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reach  a  result  so  attractive.  This  may  even 
prove  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  glow-worm. 
Should  the  time  ever  come  when,  by  the  burning  of  a  little  coal 
in  our  houses,  we  may  at  once  heat  them  comfortably,  derive  all 
the  power  needed  to  do  the  domestic  drudgery,  secure  a  beautiful 
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moon-like  light,  and  preserre  them,  at  the  same  time,  against 
sensible  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  have  attained  a 
state  of  beatitude  which  might  well  be  taken  as  a  foretaste  of 
paradise.  We  can,  and  actually  do,  transform  heat  and  other 
energies  already  within  our  own  bodies  at  a  constant  temperature: 
why  may  we  not  repeat  these  processes  outside  of  them  ?  It  does 
not  seem  possible  that  we  must  always  submit  to  the  now  inevit- 
able thermal  and  thermo-dynamic  waste  of  three-quarters  to  nine- 
tenths,  or  more,  of  the  stored  energy  of  our  fuels. 

We  can,  at  best,  only  speculate  about  these  coming  blessings  of 
a  future  time  and  the  coming  race ;  but  we  may,  at  least,  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  much  of  this  possible  may  become  actual. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  later  generations  may  continue 
to  see  an  interminable  succession  of  advances  made  by  coming 
men  of  science,  and  by  learned  engineers  and  mechanics,  that  shall 
continually  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
make  it  continually  easier  to  prepare  for  a  better  world  and  a 
brighter.  Who  knows  but  that  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope, 
and  other  as  yet  uninvented  instruments  may  aid  us  in  this  by 
revealing  the  secrets  of  other  and  more  perfect  lives,  in  other  and 
more  advanced  worlds  than  ours,  despite  the  head-shaking  of 
those  who  know  most  of  the  probabilities  ?  Who  can  say  that  the 
life  of  the  race  may  not  be  made  in  a  few  generations,  by  this 
ever-accelerating  progress  of  which  t^e  century  has  seen  but  the 
beginning,  a  true  millennial  introduction  into  the  unseen  universe 
and  the  glorious  life  that  every  man.  Christian  or  sceptic,  optimist 
or  pessimist,  would  gladly  hope  for  and  believe  possible  ?  Of  this 
we  may  be  certain  :  no  one  can  imagine  the  reach  and  limit  of  the 
results  of  the  application  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  problems 
of  life  to-day,  any  more  than  could  our  ancestors  of  two  centuries 
ago  have  imagined  or  believed  in  the  progress  that  we  to-day 
may  look  back  upon.  The  border-land  of  science  still  stretches 
on  into  the  unknown. 

R.  H.  Thurston. 
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In  ths  early  morning  of  May  12  I  was  called  to  witness  the 
opening  of  two  marble  cofSns  which  had  been  discovered  two  days 
before  under  the  foundations  of  the  new  Palazzo  di  Oiustizia 
(Halls  of  Justice)^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadrian's  mausoleum. 
Orders  had  been  given  for  the  removal  of  both  sarcophagi  to  the 
City  Museum  of  the  Capitol^  where  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the 
brass  clamps  which  fastened  their  lids  and  of  examining  and  de- 
scribing their  contents  could  be  quietly  and  carefully  accomplished. 
This  plan^  however,  was  not  found  practicable,  because  both 
coffins  happened  to  be  filled  with  water,  which  had  in  by-gone  cent- 
uries filtered  within,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
lids.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  found  impossible  to  re- 
move the  coffins  to  the  Capitol,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excess- 
ive increase  in  weight  produced  by  the  water,  but  also  because 
the  violent  shaking  of  the  liquid  mass  would  have  damaged  and 
otherwise  disordered  the  skeletons  ^nd  the  objects  which,  per- 
chance, had  been  buried  within.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  see  the 
matter  properly  attended  to,  and  this  is  what  I  saw  in  the  course 
of  that  memorable  morning. 

At  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  city — that 
is  to  say,  four  or  five  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  which 
runs  close  by — the  two  marble  coffins  were  lying  side  by  side, 
embedded  in  the  soft  damp  clay.  The  one  on  the  left-hand  side 
was  inscribed  with  the  simple  name 

CREPEREIA  TRYPHAENA, 

and  decorated  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  scene  of  her 
death.  The  young  maiden  is  lying  on  the  funeral  bed,  with  the 
head  bending  gently  on  the  left  shoulder.  A  veiled  lady,  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  seems  to  gaze  intently  at  the  djing  girl. 
At  the  opposite  end,  near  the  pillow,  is  a  male  standing  figure, 
absorbed  in  intense  grief. 
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The  other  cofSn^  inscribed  with  the  name 

Uucio]  CREPEREIO  EVHODO, 

appeared  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  simple.  Enough  to  say  that 
it  contained  no  objects  of  interest  but  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  The  contents  of  the  first  coffin  were 
far  more  precious^  and  almost  unique  of  their  kind. 

No  sooner  had  the  seals  been  broken  and  the  lid  put  aside 
than  my  assistants  and  myself^  and^  in  fact,  the  whole  crowd  of 
workmen  which  had  congregated  around  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  *'find/'  were  almost  horrified  at  the  sight  before  us. 
Gazing  at  the  skeleton,  through  the  veil  of  the  pure  water,  we 
saw  the  skull  covered,  as  it  were,  with  dense  long  masses  of  brown 
hair  floating  in  the  liquid  crystal.  The  comments  made  by 
the  simple  and  excited  ctowd  by  which  we  were  surrounded 
were  almost  as  interesting  as  the  discovery  itself  ;  the  news  con- 
cerning the  prodigious  hair  spread  like  wild-fire  among  the  com- 
mdres  of  the  district;  and  so  the  exhumation  of  Crepereia 
Tryphaena  was  accomplished  with  unexpected  solemnity,  and  its 
remembrance  will  last  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  popular  tra- 
ditions of  the  new  quarter  of  the  Halls  of  Justice  (prati  di  Cas- 
tello).  The.  mystery  of  the  hair  is  easily  explained.  Together 
with  the  spring  water,  germs  or  bulbs  of  an  aquatic  plant  had 
entered  the  sarcophagus,  settled  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
skull,  and  developed  into  long  glossy  threads  of  a  dark  shade. 

The  skull  was  bending  gently  towards  the  left  shoulder,  as  repre- 
sented, by  chance,  in  the  bas-relief.  On  the  same  shoulder  was  lying 
an  exquisite  little  doll  carved  in  oak.  On  each  side  of  the  head 
there  were  gold  ear-rings  with  drops  of  pearls.  Mingled  in  a  heap 
with  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  of  the  backbone  there  were  a  gold 
necklace,  woven  as  a  chain,  with  thirty-seven  pendants  of  green 
jasper,  and  a  large  brooch  with  an  intaglio  in  amethyst,  of  Greek 
workmanship,  representing  the  fight  of  a  griffin  and  a  deer. 
Where  the  left  hand  had  been  lying,  we  found  four  rings  of  solid 
gold.  One  is  an  engagement-ring,  with  an  engraving  in  red  jasper 
representing  two  hands  clasped  together.      The  second  has  the 

name 

PHILETVS 

engraved  on*  the  stone.     The  third  and  the  fourth  rings  are  plain 
^old  bands  and  need  no  special  account. 
VOL.  CL.— NO.  398.  6 
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Proceedinjf  further  with  the  exploration  of  the  coffin,  we  dis- 
eoTered  next  to  the  right  hipbone  a  box  containing  toilet  articles. 
The  box  is  made  of  thin  sheets  of  hard  wood,  inlaid  alia  Certosina, 
at  we  Italians  say,  viz.,  with  lines,  squares,  circles,  triangles, 
and  diamonds  of  bone,  ivory,  and  wood  of  different  kinds  and  col- 
ors. The  box,  however,  had  been  completely  disjointed  by  the 
long  immersion,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
construct it.  Among  its  contents  we  noticed  a  couple  of  fine 
combs,  in  excellent  preservation,  with  the  teeth  larger  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other ;  a  small  disk  of  polished  steel,  very  likely 
a  mirror  ;  and  a  small  silver  box  for  cosmetics.  There  were  also  a 
hairpin,  six  inches  long,  made  of  three  pieces  of  amber,  an  ob- 
long piece  of  soft  leather,  and  a  few  fragments  probably  of  a 
sponge — a  substance  so  often  found  in  the  dsiae  at  Palestrina, 
the  ancient  Praeneste.*  The  most  impressive  discovery  was 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  water  and  the  drying-up  of  the 
coffin.  It  was  found  then  that  the  woman  had  been  buried  in  a 
shroud  of  fine  white  linen,  large  pieces  of  which  are  still  en- 
crusted and  cemented  against  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  and  that 
she  had  been  laid  down  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  fastened  on  the 
forehead  with  a  silver  clasp.  The  preservation  of  the  leaves  is 
really  remarkable,  and  we  have  been  able  to  put  together  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  wreath. 

Who  was  this  woman,  whose  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance has  created  such  a  sensation  among  us  ?  When  did  she  live  ? 
At  what  age  did  she  die  P  What  was  her  condition  in  life  P  Did 
she  have  a  happy  existence,  loving  and  loved  ?  Was  she  hand- 
some ?  Why  was  she  buried  with  her  doll  ?  The  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  tomb,  as  described  above,  enables  us  to  answer  sat- 
isfactorily all  these  questions — with  certainty  in  some  cases,  with 
probability  in  others. 

Grepereia  Tryphaena  must  have  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  under  the  empire  of  Septimius  Severus 
or  Caracalla,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the  letters  and  by  the  style 
of  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  the  sarcophagus.  She  was  not  a  noble 
woman  by  birth ;  her  Greek  surname,  Tryphaena,  proves  that 
she  belonged  to  a  family  of  freedmen — that  is  to  say,  of  former 

*  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examinlnff  the  contents  of  twelve  cittaa  disooT- 
ered  lately  at  Palestrina,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Eliseo  Bori^  They 
oomprise  sponges,  oombs  of  yarious  kinds  and  shapes,  hairpins,  boxes  still  full  of 
WtU-preserred  powders  lu&d  oosmetlos,  and  otb«r  artiol««  of  the  numdu^  mulUbri; 
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senrants  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Greperei.  She  was  well  propor- 
tioned,  tall,  and  erect.  Professor  Alessandro  Geccarelli,  the  dis 
tingnished  surgeon,  who  at  our  request  has  kindly  examined 
and  rearranged  the  skeleton,  states  her  age  as  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  We  know  nothing  about  her  features,  but  we  can  at 
least  state  that  she  had  a  strong  and  fine  set  of  teeth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  betrothed  to  the  young  man 
Philetus,  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  stone  of  the  second  ring, 
and  that  the  two  happy  and  loving  youths  had  exchanged  the 
oath  of  faith  and  mutual  devotion  for  life,  as  represented  by  the 
symbol  of  the  two  hands  clasped  together. 

The  story  of  her  sad  death,  and  of  the  sudden  grief  which  over- 
took her  family  on  the  very  eve  of  a  joyful  wedding,  is  told  plainly 
by  the  presence  in  her  cofQn  of  the  doll  and  of  the  myrtle  wreath. 

Beginning  from  this  last  emblem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  meant  to  represent  the  corona  nuptialis,  the  myrtle  being 
notoriously  the  sacred  plant  of  Venus.  I  believe,  in  faet,  that 
the  girl  was  buried  in  her  full  bridal  costume,  and  then  covered 
with  the  white  shroud.  Together  with  the  pieces  of  this  latter, 
other  fragments  of  stuff  have  been  found  which  have  not  yet  been 
tested  by  microscopical  or  chemical  analysis.  It  will  be  very 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  correspond  to  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  various  articles  connected  with  a  wed- 
ding costume.  This  costume  comprised  a  white  tunic,  called 
tunica  recta  or  regilla,  the  specialty  of  which  consisted  in  being 
*'  woven  on  a  tela,  the  stamen  of  which  was  not  drawn  horizontally, 
but  vertically,  and  woven,  besides,  upwards  from  below.*'*  The 
regilla  was  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdle  tied  in  a  Hercules  knot. 
It  comprised  also  a  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  of  a  bright  yel- 
low hue.  The  shoes,  called  socci,  were  probably  of  the  same 
color.  In  the  antique  fresco  known  by  the  name  of  Nozze  Aldo- 
brandine,  the  bride  wears  yellow  shoes  :  the  same  detail  has  been 
noticed  very  often  in  the  wall  paintings  of  Herculaueum  and 
Pompeii.  The  dressing  of  the  haL  is  described  by  Festus  :  there 
were  three  locks  or  curls  on  each  side  of  the  forehead — a  char- 
acteristic arrangement  shown  by  many  poi*trait  statues  and  busts. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  beautiful  doll. 

Human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  the  differ- 
ences of  time,  of  manners,  and  of  education  have  brought  about, 

•809  99Ql(9r,  "a^Un*,"  IM. 
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has  always  been  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
same  passions  have  never  ceased  to  stir  and  to  govern  mankind, 
with  the  same  alternations  of  good  and  evil,  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  infantile  simplicity  and  maturity  of  older  age.*  Then  we  no 
longer  wonder  on  finding  that  the  children  of  by -gone  ages  had  toys 
and  games  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
These  playthings  have  mostly  been  found  in  tombs,  pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  and  consist  chiefly  of  dolls  and  marionettes,  of 
crepundia  ^any  kind  of  rattling  instrument),  money-boxes,  little 
silver  bells,  used  against  the  jettatura  or  evil-eye,  ivory  masks. 
Medusa's  heads,  little  carts  and  boats,  caricatures  of  men  and 
beasts,  and  sometimes  pigs  with  children  on  their  backs.  The 
origin  of  these  last  objects  can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  Spartan 
custom  of  sacrificing  young  pigs  to  Diana  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Tithenidiay  the  feast  day  of  wet-nurses.  There  are  also  articulated 
serpents,  with  which  children  used  to  frighten  each  other.  Such 
is  evidently  the  serpent  represented  in  a  bas-relief  now  in  the 
Villa  Gelimontana  of  Baron  von  Hoffmann,  which  shows  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  boy  concealed  behind  a  large  scenic  mask, 
through  the  open  mouth  of  which  he  flourishes  a  snake,  with  the 
intention  of  frightening  a  playmate  who  stands  before  the  mask. 

In  the  excavations  of  the  Roman  cemeteries  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill  I  have  found  many  curious  objects  in  lead,  which  must  be 
classed  among  toys.  Such  are,  for  instance,  wheels  for  little 
carts,  the  spokes  of  which  represent  figures  of  charioteers;  frames 
for  diminutive  mirrors;  passe-partouts  for  portraits  or  medallions, 
and  imitations  of  domestic  utensils.  The  early  explorers  of 
the  Catacombs  speak  of  an  infinite  variety  of  playthings  dis- 
covered in  children's  loculi,  and  especially  of  ivory  blocks  with 
letters  in  alto-relievo,  used  to  learn  the  alphabet,  as  described  by 
Quintilian  and  St.  Jerome,  who  call  them  '^  instructive  amuse- 
ments for  childhood.''  The  manufacture  and  the  use  of  toys  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Oreco-Bo7*i.n  times  and  lands.  In  Egyptian 
tombs  contemporary  with  the  earliest  dynasties  many  have  been 
found,  and  distributed  through  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
such  as  small  mummies  and  mummy-cases,  miniature  boats 
manned  by  miniature  sailors,  and  even  little  crocodiles,  whose 
jaws  can  be  opened  or  shut  as  you  like.     Among  our  own  ^'  finds" 

*  Soe  the  ozoellent  m«moir  on  ancient  children's  tore  btr  Gonntess  BrsiUa  Loya- 
t^  OMtwO,  in  ;Vi«cva  <4>i<olQ«r<a,  Ma^.  1889t  trom  wh|^ 
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we  must  mention  little  clay  vases,  with  a  ball  inside,  which,  on 
being  shaken,  sound  like  a  sistrum.  They  were  used,  together 
with  the  sistra,  by  nurses  to  amuse  and  quiet  their  young  charges, 
accompanying  the  rattling  with  their  own  slow  and  monotonous 
singing,  the  kata-han-kalesis  of  the  Oreek,  the  neniae  of  the 
Latins,  the  ninna-nanna  of  the  Italians.  Many  of  these  objects 
have  been  discovered  in  Pompeian  nurseries,  whereas  the  brass 
sistra  abound  especially  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Why  they 
should  be  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  one 
of  the  many  mysteries  connected  with  the  history  and  nature  of 
that  remarkable  river. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  load  the  new-  bom 
child  with  gifts  of  every  description.  Mothers,  friends,  and  even 
old  family  servants  congregated  around  the  cradle,  admiring, 
caressing,  and  embracing  the  baby,  while  the  venerable  grand- 
mother blessed  and  anointed  him,  wishing  that  roses  and  lilies 
might  spring  up  along  his  path,  and  that  palaces  and  rich 
domains  might  become  his  portion. 

When  a  child  was  abandoned  and  deserted,  the  crepundia 
were  either  hung  to  his  neck  or  were  put  in  a  basket  by  his  side 
— a  practice  which  signified  that  the  poor  lonely  infant  was  put 
under  the  care  of  Bacchus,  who  had  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
that,  like  this  little  god,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  tended 
and  cared  for.  In  the  Pio-Clementino  section  of  the  Vatican 
Museum  there  is  a  graceful  statuette  of  a  child,  with  many 
crepundia  round  his  neck,  by  means  of  which  the  foundling  could 
be  identified  in  progress  of  time.  In  scene  fourth,  act  fourth,  of 
the  **Rudens,''  Plautus  describes  minutely  the  objects  concealed 
in  Palestra's  basket,  which  help  the  father  to  identify  the  long- 
lost  daughter.  Aristophanes  and  Terentius  are  very  fond  of 
constructing  their  plays  on  this  plot  of  exposed  infants,  recog- 
nized in  due  time  by  their  parents  with  the  help  of  gnorismata. 

The  custom  of  modelling  or  moulding  little  figures  in  wax  or 
clay  was  also  a  great  diversion  for  Oreek  and  Roman  children. 
Lucianus  refers  to  this  practice  both  in  **  Alkyon "  and  in 
"  Dream,"  comparing  most  happily  the  innumerable  changes 
which  nature  undergoes  by  the  hands  of  Ood  to  the  thousand 
forms  which  a  bit  of  wax  or  clay  receives  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren. Artists  of  great  value  have  condescended  sometimes  to 
model  excessively  small  works,  elegant  and  costly  '^  nothings/' 
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to  be  compared  to  our  French  bibelots.  Pliny  speaks  of  Eallis- 
tratos  having  carved  in  ivory  ants  and  other  insects  so  tiny  and 
minute  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  and  appreciate 
their  exact  shape  and  proportions.  Myrmekides  is  said  to  have 
cut  first  in  ivory  and  then  in  marble  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  could  be  screened  and  concealed  under  the  wings 
of  a  fly ;  and  also  a  man-of-war,  or  quadriremis,  not  larger  than 
the  body  of  a  bee. 

The  smallest  of  the  many  hundred  marble  figures  which  I  have 
discovered  is  only  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  high.  It  represents  a 
lady  attending  to  her  toilet,  with  a  mirror  in  the  right  hand.  It 
is  exhibited  in  the  new  Museum  of  the  Orto  Botanico,  near  the 
Coliseum. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  special  subject  of  dolls  :  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  constantly  found  in  Oreece  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  in  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian  tombs,  shows  how  gener- 
ally and  constantly  they  must  have  been  used.  These  dolls  are 
of  every  kind  and  description,  of  wood,  of  clay,  of  ivory,  of  wax, 
and  mostly  articulated.  Varro  compares  the  fascination  which 
dolls  exert  on  children  to  the  fascination  of  flowers,  of  gems,  of 
money,  of  cakes.  Plutarch,  in  writing  affectionate  words  of  com- 
fort to  his  wife  for  the  loss  of  their  sweet  Timossena,  dwells  upon 
the  charming  disposition  of  the  child,  and  relates,  among  other 
traits,  how  she  begged  the  nurse  to  give  her  milk  not  only  to 
other  children,  but  also  to  her  doll. 

The  ancient  custom  of  placing  children's  toys  either  inside  or 
above  tombs  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  illustration.  To 
it  refers  the  graceful  story  told  by  Vitruvius  apropos  of  the 
Corinthian  maiden  on  whose  tomb  the  nurse  had  placed  a  round 
basket  containing  her  former  playthings.  A  plant  of  acanthus 
having  surrounded  the  basket  with  its  delicate  tendrils  and 
leaves,  suggested  to  Kallimakos  the  first  idea  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

The  Museo  Cristiano  annexed  to  the  Vatican  Library  is  per- 
haps the  richest  in  this  modest  but  interesting  class  of  antiques, 
especially  in  dolls  and  marionettes  carved  in  bone,  and  articulated 
so  that  they  could  move  and  gesticulate  by  means  of  threads  or 
wires. 

All  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  may  seem  not  to  pertain 
to  the  case  of  Crepereia  Tryphaena,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
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given  np  her  playthinfi^  many  years  before  her  death.  A  passage 
which  we  find  in  the  second  Satire  of  Persius  (y.  70)  enables  us 
to  explain  the  case  very  easily  ;  but,  first,  let  me  give  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  little  wor)c  of  art. 

The  pupa  is  carved  in  oak,  to  which  the  combined  action 
of  age  and  water  has  given  the  hardness  of  metal.  Although  not 
different  in  size  and  shape  from  another  doll,  illustrated  by  Biscari 
in  plate  V.  of  the  '^AnticAi  Ornamenti  e  TVastutti  dei  Cambini/* 
ours  is  modelled  with  a  far  more  perfect  imitation  of  the  woman's 
form,  and  is  considered  by  Visconti  and  Gastellani  the  finest  of 
its  kind  yet  found  in  Roman  excavations.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  carved  with  the  utmost  skill.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair 
is  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  style  of  Faustina  the  elder.  The  doll  was  probably 
dressed,  and  in  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  were  inserted  two 
gold  key-rings,  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  housewives.  The 
figure,  the  articulations  of  which  at  the  hips,  knees,  shoulders, 
and  elbows  are  still  in  good  condition,  is  thirty  centimetres 
high. 

The  verse  of  Persius  above  referred  to — 

Nempe  hoe,  quod  Veneri  donaiae  a  Hrffine  puppae— 

signifies  that  dolls  and  playthings  are  not  a  specialty  of  children's 
tombs.  It  was  customary  for  young  ladies  to  offer  their  dolls  to 
Venus  or  Diana  on  their  wedding-day.  But  this  was  not  the  end 
reserved  for  Grepereia's  doll.  She  was  doomed  to  share  the  sad 
fate  of  her  young  mistress,  and  lie  down  by  her  corpse  before  the 
marriage  ceremony  could  be  accomplished. 

BODOLFO  LAKCIAia. 
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BY  THE  HON.   CHARLES  K.   TUGKEBMAK. 


I  HAVE  school-boy  recollections,  chiefly  anecdotical,  of  certain 
notable  men  in  Boston,  which,  though  affording  mere  glimpses  of 
ineir  personal  characteristics,  may  be  worth  recording.  These 
men  belonged  to  a  class  which  shed  a  distinct  influence  over 
society  from  the  rostrum,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  pulpit  in  a 
city  which  esteems  itself — and  not  without  some  claim  to  the 
title — the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  I  refer  to  the  days 
of  Webster  and  Everett,  the  Adamses,  Otis,  and  Quincy,  among 
statesmen;  Judge  Story  and  Rufus  Ghoate,  among  lawyers; 
Prescott  and  Ticknor,  among  historians ;  Emerson  and  Alcott, 
among  philosophers ;  Ghanning,  Lyman  Beecher,  Blagden, 
Ware,  and  Pierpont,  among  clergymen ;  and  a  host  of  lesser 
lights.  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  those  whose  personal 
traits  made  an  impression,  at  the  time,  upon  my  youthful  mind. 

Daniel  Webster,  chiefly  from  his  public  fame,  but  in  large 
measure  from  the  fact  that  many  of  his  glowing  periods  were 
familiar  to  us  school-boys  in  the  pages  of  our  **Loveirs  Speaker,*' 
was  to  me  an  object  of  profound  admiration.  I  see  him  now, 
'*  in  his  habit  as  he  walked,"  a  man  of  grand  physique,  with  a 
dark,  commanding  countenance  and  penetrating  eyes,  dressed  in 
a  blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  with  gilt  buttons,  and  a  buff  waist- 
coat, below  which  dangled  his  watch-chain  and  keys. 

The  announcement  that  the  great  orator  was  to  speak. from 
the  rostrum  or  in  court  was  sufiScient  to  fill  the  room  to  suffoca- 
tion long  before  he  appeared.  I  was  once,  when  a  small  boy, 
packed  in  a  dense  crowd  at  a  political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall 
when  Webster  held  forth,  and  I  came  near  being  crushed  to  death 
— a  pigmy  among  giants — as  the  multitude  within  the  hall,  pressed 
by  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  enter  from  without,  began  to 
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fiwaj  to  and  fro,  a  solid  mass  of  human  bodies,  as  helpless  to 
counteract  the  movement  as  if  Faneuil  Hall,  the  '^  Cradle  of 
Liberty,"  was  being  rocked  by  an  earthquake.  The  orator  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  appeal;  urging  the  necessity  for  individ- 
ual exertion  and  unflinching  patriotism  to  avert  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  political  party  whose  principles  he  espoused,  when 
he  perceived  the  terrible  sway  of  the  packed  assembly  and  the 
imminent  danger  that  might  ensue.  Webster  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
extended  his  arm  in  an  authoritative  attitude,  and,  in  a  stentorian 
voice  of  command,  cried  out :  **  Let  each  man  stand  firm  V  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Bach  man  stood  firm ;  the  great  heav- 
ing mass  of  humanity  regained  its  equilibrium,  and,  save  the 
long  breath  of  relief  that  filled  the  air,  perfect  stillness  ensued. 
"  That/'  exclaimed  the  great  orator,  "  is  what  we  call  self-gov- 
ernment I" — so  apt  an  illustration  of  the  principle  he  was  ex- 
pounding that  the  vast  assembly  responded  with  deafening  cheers. 

I  was  scarcely  less  an  admirer  of  Edward  Everett,  whose  cold, 
classical,  and  studied  style  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  massive 
warmth  and  energy  of  his  great  rival  in  public  oratory.  The  one 
strnck  the  quarry  with  the  emphasis  of  a  discoverer;  the  other 
chiselled  the  marble  with  the  delicacy  of  a  finished  sculptor.  To 
listen  to  Webster  was  to  be  warmed  with  an  unexpected  emotion: 
to  hang  upon  the  periods  of  Everett  wi\s  to  feel  the  charms  of 
cultured  rhetoric. 

I  had  been  smuggled  between  some  friendly  petticoats  into 
the  gallery  **  exclusively  reserved  for  ladies"  that  I  might  hear 
Everett's  famous  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Lafayette,  and  I  listened 
to  it  with  devouring  ears.  On  a  pedestal  at  the  right  of  the 
orator  stood  a  bust  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman,  and  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  him  in  oil  was  suspended  from  the  wall  behind, 
on  a  background  of  crape.  All  this  was  prearranged  to  assist  the 
orator  in  his  peroration,  and  to  these  he  turned  with  graceful 
action  and  impassioned  expression  as  he  addressed  each  symbol 
with  the  final  words  of  his  address:  '*  Speak,  marble  lips!  Speak, 
votive  canvas!  Teach  us  the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law  ! " 
I  thought  the  applause  would  never  end. 

Twenty  years  after,  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Everett  the  impression 
his  address  on  that  occasion  had  made  on  my  youthful  mind,  and 
repeated  his  closing  words.     He  complimented  me  on  my  ''excel- 
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lent  memory/'  I  did  not,  however,  tell  him  what  a  shock  my 
young  imagination  had  received  when  I  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  ^'  marble  lips  "  he  had  invoked  to  teach  the  love  of  lib- 
erty were—plaster !  Unfortunately  for  Boston,  no  **  quarried 
marble's  sculptured  glow ''  from  classic  Paros,  or  even  from  Gar^ 
rara,  representing  Lafayette,  was  obtainable  in  the  city  at  the 
time ;  hence  the  ignoble  substitute. 

That  Everett  resorted  occasionally  to  accessories  ''  to  catch 
the  eyes  of  the  groundlings ''  may  seem  not  altogether  worthy  of 
a  man  of  such  cultivated  tastes  and  talents ;  but  these  studied 
effects,  like  his  studied  oratory,  served  to  ^^  bring  down ''  the 
house  and  the  banquet-table;  which,  after  aU,  is  the  object  of  the 
moment  with  the  orator  or  the  actor,  or  both  combined.  It  was 
always  successful  with  Everett.  A  gentleman  who  sat  near  him 
at  a  public  dinner  in  Boston  related  a  little  incident  in  illustra- 
tion of  this.  Among  the  ornamented  dishes  on  the  table  was  a 
grand  plat  fancifully  decorated,  including  two  miniature  silk 
flags  on  sticks,  which  were  stuck  into  the  viaiid  previously  to  its 
being  served.  This  dish  stood  directly  in  front  of  Everett. 
Before  he  was  aware  of  it  it  was  removed  from  the  table  for  the 
purpose  of  being  carved  at  the  sideboard.  When  h^  missed  it, 
he  appeared  to  be  seriously  annoyed,  and,  beckoning  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  whispered  to  him  to  bring  back  the  dish  and  place  it 
where  it  was  before.  This  was  accordingly  done.  My  friend, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  observed  the  little  by-scene,  could  not  at 
all  understand  it,  or  know  why  the  great  man  had  appeared  so 
disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  the  dish  and  so  immensely  relieved  at 
its  reappearance ;  but  when  the  cloth  was  removed  and  Everett 
made  his  speech,  in  response  to  a  national  toast,  the  mystery  was 
explained.  As  the  orator  warmed  with  his  theme,  and  expatiated 
in  glowing  language  upon  the  greatness  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
patriotic  emotions  excited  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  whose  folds 
they  all  beheld  gracefully  festooned  around  the  walls  of  the 
banquet-hall,  he  seized — as  if  moved  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment — the  two  little  flags  from  the  dish  before  him  and  waived 
them,  one  in  each  hand,  above  his  head,  until  his  accents  were 
drowned  in  the  murmurs  of  applause  that  followed  the  graceful, 
appropriate,  and,  so  to  speak,  inspired  act. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  Edward  Everett  spoke  of  ''  the  leaden 
weight  of  successful  ambition/'   With  him  the  leaden  weight  was 
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disappointed  ambition.  Like  Webster,  Claj^  Calhoun^  and  a 
host  of  others  who  were  worthy  to  receive  the  highest  gift  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  by  patriotic  and  earnest  work'  had 
striven  to  obtain  it,  he  failed.  As  a  scholar,  a  true  patriot,  and 
a  finished  orator,  he  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  large  and 
discriminating  class ;  but  his  natural  temperament  and  exclusive- 
ness,  perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  did  not  commend  him  as  an 
eligible  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Webster,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  "  in  touch  '*  with  the  people,  and  his  name  was  a 
watchword  of  strength ;  but  his  strong  advocacy  of  partisan 
measures  had  severed  the  sympathies  of  a  large  section  whose 
vote  would  have  been  necessary  to  his  success. 

On  my  way  to  and  from  school  I  had  to  pass  the  Court-House, 
and  would  occasionally  slip  in  to  enjoy  the  cross-examination  of 
a  witness,  the  pleading  of  the  barrister,  or  the  charge  to  the  jury 
of  Chief-Justice  Story.  There  I  heard  Rufus  Choate  seduce  the 
obtuse  minds  of  unintellectual  jurymen  by  his  fervent,  almost 
womanly,  appeals  to  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  richly  deserved  punishment. 
In  this  class  of  oratory  Choate  had  no  equal.  I  once  heard  him 
defend  a  man  charged  with  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences, 
who  had  represented  himself  to  his  creditors  as  possessing  a  large 
capital  when  in  point  of  fact  he  was  a  bankrupt.  Not  a  word  of 
evidence  could  be  extracted  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  whose  guilt 
was  fully  established.  But  Choate  had  ascertained  that,  many 
years  before,  when  a  very  young  man,  the  accused  had,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  taken  charge  of  a  Sunday-school  class  to  relieve 
a  teacher  who  was  ill.  The  great  barrister  seized  upon  this  fact 
as  a  drowning  man  a  straw,'  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  and 
impressiveness  of  appeal  that  astonished  judge  and  jury.  His  ar- 
gument was  something  like  this :  Could  such  a  self-devoted 
Christian,  a  young  man  surrounded  by  the  allurements  of  a  great 
city,  voluntarily  resist  them  and  give  himself  up  to  the  religious 
training  of  little  children,  teaching  them  the  word  of  God  and 
elevating  their  minds  and  hearts  with  lessons  of  morality,  if  he 
was  himself  corrupt  and  unprincipled*.  No,  No, — a  thousand 
times  No  I  His  failings  in  life  were  the  common  failings  of 
humanity.  He  was  self-deceived,  sanguine,  impracticable— a 
man  whose  ideas  were  rose-colored,  and  who  imagined,  as  he 
looked  over  his  stock  in  trade  and  built  castles-in-the-air  of  future 
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prosperity,  that  he  was  already  a  man  of  means,  and  in  reality 
possessed  the  amount  which,  under  this  self-delusion,  he  repre- 
sented to  his  creditors  to  be  his  capital.  And  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  Then  followed  the  illustration  of  a  mirage  in  the  desert, 
when  the  wearied  traveller,  deceived  by  the  atrial  phenomenon, 
fancies  that  he  beholds  in  the  distance  palaces  and  verdure  and 
gushing  fountains,  which,  alas  I  on  a  nearer  approach  dissolve 
into  airy  nothings.  Tears  bedewed  the  eyes  of  the  eloquent 
pleader ;  at  least,  he  frequently  wiped  them  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  as  frequeni^ly  had  recourse  to  the  glass  of  water  on 
the  table  to  relieve  his  choking  utterances.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  sensibilities  of  the  juryman,  and  they  acquitted  the  rascal 
at  the  bar  without  leaving  their  seats.  • 

Choate's  deeply-furrowed  face  and  unhealthy  expression  indi- 
cated an  overtaxed  brain  at  the  expense  of  irregularity  in  living. 
I  believe  he  had  no  time  to  compress  his  preparation  of  cases 
within  ofQce  hours,  and  did  an  immense  deal  of  work  at  home. 
Not  that  "  he  took  his  briefs  to  bed  with  him,'* — as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  with  a  celebrated  London  barrister, — ^but  that  his  briefs 
kept  him  out  of  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he 
drank  an  inordinate  quantity  of  tea  to  keep  off  the  sleepy  god. 

As  the  demi-god  of  literary  Boston,  whose  temple  of  worship 
was  chiefly  the  lecture-room,  I  remember  the  thin  features,  the 
turned-down  collar,  displaying  an  excess  of  uncovered  throat,  and 
the  calm,  self -asserting  expression  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as  he 
indulged  in  his  somewhat  mystical  utterances  to  the  crowded 
assemblages  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
A  large  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of  merchants,  some  of 
whom  declared  "  on  'change,'*  the  following  day,  that  the 
mystical  Sage  of  Concord  was  ''  too  much  for  them,  but  that  their 
daughters  understood  and  appreciated  him  thoroughly.  *'  But  for 
the  limitations  of  space  I  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  repeat 
here  many  of  the  anecdotes  current  at  the  time  in  connection 
with  this  preeminently  great  and  original  philosopher.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  one,  as  illustrative  of  that  extravagance  of 
expression  which  occasionally  betrayed  his  sense  of  keen  humor. 
Emerson  was  at  the  theatre  one  evening,  in  company  with  his 
SBsthetic  friend  Margaret  Fuller,  to  see  the  renowned  Fanny 
Ellsler.  As  the  ^^  divine  danseuse"  was  executing  one  of  her 
inimitahle  pirouettes,  balancing  her  supple  body  on  the  toe  of  her 
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left  foot,  while  she  extended  her  right  one  to  a  dangerous — ^not  to 
say  qaestionable — height  into  space,  and  revolved  slowly  on  her 
satin  pivot  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  footlights.  Miss  Fuller  turned 
to  Emerson  and  whispered:  *' Ralph,  this  is  poetry!"  **  Mar- 
garet," responded  the  Sage,  "it  is  religion  !" 

The  word  '* religion"  reminds  me  of  what  might  well  be 
termed  "  the  City  of  Churches,"  for  public  worship  was  sancti- 
moniously observed  in  more  sacred  edifices  than  seemed  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  number  of  the  population.  IJnitarianism  was  the 
popular  faith,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  this  denomination  was 
represented  by  ten  or  twelve  churches,  or,  rather,  ''meeting- 
houses," while  the  Episcopalians  did  not  number  more  than  two 
or  three.  Much  as  the  Church  of  England  regards  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  the  Unitarians  of  Boston  looked  upon  the 
worshippers  at  other  altars  than  their  own.  Overtopping  all 
others  in  the  force  of  argument,  elegance  of  diction,  and  influence 
of  appeal,  stood  William  EUery  Channing,  and  so  liberal  and 
philosophical,  so  pure  and  elevating  are  his  writings,  that  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  theologian's  library  is  complete 
without  an  edition  of  his  works.  The  late  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  leading  Episco- 
pal clergjrman  of  that  city,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
expressed  some  surprise  at  seeing  an  open  volume  of  Channing's 
sermons  upon  his  table  :  '*  Channing  ?  Why,  sir,  I  consult  him 
more  than  any  theological  writer."  So  popular  was  this  truly 
good  and  great  man  in  Boston  that  every  church-bell,  including 
the  Roman  Catholic,  tolled  in  solemn  reverence  and  sorrow  as  his 
funeral  cortege  passed  to  his  final  resting-place. 

Channing's  physique  was  strikingly  in  contrast  to  his  gigantic 
intellect.  He  was  a  small  and  feeble  man,  and  a  sufferer  from  pul- 
monary disease.  His  mind  was  like  Goethe's  simile  of  Hamlet's, 
''an  oak  planted  in  a  flower-pot,"  whose  ever-expanding  root 
threatened  at  any  time  to  break  the  fragile  vase  which  held  it. 
His  susceptibility  to  anything  like  exposure  led  him  to  go  to  ex- 
tremes in  protecting  himself  from  the  cold,  penetrating  air  of  the 
winter  at  Boston,  and,  being  a  man  of  strong  will  and  rigidly 
methodical  in  his  mode  of  life,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  go 
out  of  his  house,  even  in  a  carriage,  if  the  wind  was  from  the  east. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  in  this  connection.  The  father  of 
the  present  writer  was  a  strong  personal  friend  of  Dr,  Channing, 
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and  saw  him  frequently;  During  one  winter,  the  former,  not 
having  seen  or  heard  from  Dr.  Ghanning  for  three  weeks,  not- 
withstanding that  the  weather  had  been  unusually  mild  and  agree- 
able, feared  that  he  was  ill,  and  called  at  his  house  to  inquire.  He 
found  Ghanning  in  his  library,  the  sun  streaming  through  the 
closed  windows  and  a  blazing  fire  in  the  grate,  while  the  doctor 
himself  was  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  Naturally  the  visitor 
asked  him  why  he  was  not  out  enjoying  the  soft  air  and  the  sun- 
shine. Ghanning  shook  his  head  and  said:  '^Impossible,  my 
friend.  I  dare  not,  and  you  know  I  never  do,  venture  out  of  doors 
in  an  east  wind.'' 

*'But,  doctor,"  said  his  friend,  **  the  wind  is  not  from  the 
east ;  it  has  been  south  for  the  past  three  weeks." 

*'  You  are  greatly  mistaken,''  rejoined  the  doctor;  'Mook  at 
the  vane,"  pointing  to  the  weathercock  of  the  Park-Street  Church, 
visible  from  the  window. 

"But  that  vane  is  rusty,"  was  the  response,  *'and  Aaw  not 
moved  for  three  weeks.     It  wants  oiling." 

The  astonished  divine  must  have  concluded  that  his  own 
faculties  required  oiling,  for  he  started  off  directly  for  his  muffler 
and  overcoat,  and  went  out  with  his  companion  for  a  walk  in  the 
cheering  sunshine,  with  the  joy  of  a  prisoner  released  from  a  long 
imprisonment  in  a  case  of  miscarriage  of  justice.  He  must  also 
have  experienced  a  sense  of  mortification  at  the  discovery  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  misplaced  confidence  in  the  Galvinistic 
weathercock. 

Ghanning's  calmness  and  self-possession  were  additional  traits 
in  his  character,  and  were  singularly  manifested  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion. He  was  seated  among  the  audience  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  packed  assembly,  on  some 
public  occasion,  when,  suddenly,  a  portentous  cracking  sound 
was  heard  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  A  panic  ensued,  which  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  create  terrible  danger.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  whole  gallery,  with  its  dense  mass  of  occupants, 
was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  people  with  terrifying  screams 
rushed  to  the  points  of  egress,  threatening  to  crush  each  other  to 
death  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape.  In  the  midst  of  this  excit- 
ing scene  Ghanning  sat  unmoved  and  perfectly  composed, 
calmly  advising  all  within  reach  of  his  voice  to  resume  their 
seats.    His  example  inspired  confidence  in  those  directly  around 
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him,  and  as  they  reaeaied  themselyes  their  neighbors  did  the  same> 
and  in  a  few  moments  perfect  order  and  quiet  were  restored. 

Another  Unitarian  dersyman  who.  for  many  years,  influenced 
his  congregation  with  al^t  supreme  power/a^d  who  was  the 
counterpart  of  Ghanning  in  physique  and  style  of  delivery,  is 
worthy  of  a  sketch.  This  was  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont.  He  was 
tall,  strong-limbed,  and  energetic ;  possessing  a  very  original 
mind  and  a  directness  of  purpose  which  was  never  turned  aside 
by  questions  of  «elf -interest.  Even  to  the  verge  of  offence,  and 
finally  beyond  it,  he  preached  the  duty  of  men  to  Ood  and  to 
each  other,  fearless  of  personal  consequences.  During  the  great 
temperance  movement  in  Boston,  Pierpont  was  in  rather  an  awk- 
ward position  toward  his  congregation.  A  strictly  temperate  man 
himself,  he  had  always  enjoined  temperance  upon  his  hearers ; 
but  now  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  join  his  forces  with 
the  party  whose  principle  was  ''  total  abstinence,^'  and  he  well 
knew  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  his  hear- 
ers. Among  the  pillars  of  his  church,  the  principal  pew-owners, 
and  the  largest  contributors  to  the  fund  in  its  support,  were  two 
or  three  distillers  of  ardent  spirits,  who  had  accumulated  large 
fortunes  in  their  trade,  and  who  were  held  to  be  honorable  and 
worthy  men.  No  doubt  the  conscientious  preacher  took  these 
points  into  serious  consideration ;  but,  being  a  man  who  despised 
half-measures  in  a  case  where  morals  were  concerned,  he  decided 
to  preach  down  their  vocation  in  life,  even  if  it  resulted  in 
preaching  them  out  of  church.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  mince 
matters,  but  with  the  full  force  of  argument  and  appeal  he 
denounced  those  who  built  up  fortunes  by  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  held  them  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
crying  evil  of  the  times — intemperance — and  its  debasing  and  im- 
poverishing results.  One  or  two  such  sermons  passed  without 
serious  comment,  but  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  enthusiastic 
preacher  returned  to  the  charge,  the  distillers,  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  pew-owners,  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  Pier- 
pont was  respectfully  dismissed  from  the  pulpit.  My  impression 
is  that  from  that  time  he  abandoned  the  clerical  profession;  at  all 
events,  while  continuing  to  denounce  the  use  of  spirituous  drinks, 
he  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  spiritual-t^m. 

As  an  honest  and  fearless  preacher,  he  was  an  honor  to  the 
pulpit ;  as  a  poet^  his  verses  will  always  be  included  in  any  coUec- 
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tion  that  fairly  represents  the  lyrical  talent  of  the  period ;  as  a 
promoter  of  education,  his  school-books  were  in  use  in  every  New 
England  academy,  and  as  a  practical  inventor,  the  '^Pierpont 
stove/'  and  even  a  very  serviceable  razor-strop,  attested  his  claims 
to  the  title  of  "universal  genius."  Very  many  years  after  I  had 
seen  Pierpont  in  the  pulpit  I  was  attracted,  at  a  funeral  ceremony 
in  New  York,  by  the  striking  appearance  of  a  tall,  patriarchal 
gentleman  with  a  flowing  white  beard,  who  stood  prominently 
among  the  mourners.  Hearing  my  name  mentioned  by  a  friend 
who  greeted  me,  the  patriarchal  gentleman  turned  to  me  and, 
introducing  himself  as  Mr.  John  Pierpont,  inquired  if  I  was 
a  relative  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  formerly  a  *'  clergy- 
man-at-large ''  in  Boston.  On  being  told  that  such  was  the  fact, 
he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed  that  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  great  interest  to  him  and  that,  after  the  ceremony, 
he  had  a  most  important  communication  to  make  to  me. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  clergyman  above  mentioned,  an 
uncle  of  mine,  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  know.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  the  gratuitous  ministration  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  of 
religion  and  of  good  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
To  this  cause  he  devoted  the  larger  share  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  so  wide  was  the  extent  of  his  reputation  in  this  regard  that 
an  English  biographer  asserts  that,  as  an  unselfish  humanitarian, 
he  deserves  the  title  of  the  American  Howard.  Among  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  was  that  of  occasional  absence  of  mind.  On 
entering  the  house  one  day.  Dr.  Tuckerman  placed  his  hat  upon 
the  hall  table,  entered  the  parlor,  and,  seeing  a  magazine  upon 
the  book-stand,  took  it  up  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  perusing 
its  pages.  In  this  occupation  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  lady,  who,  to  the  doctor's  great  surprise,  informed  him  that 
he  had  made  the  mistake  of  entering  the  wrong  house,  his  own 
being  the  one  next  door.  The  body  of  this  distinguished  philan- 
thropist lies  at  Mount  Auburn,  under  a  marble  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  poor  of  Boston,  so  many  of  whom  desired 
to  contribute  to  its  cost  that  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the 
amount  of  each  subscription  to  one  cent. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Pierpont.  The  "important  communica- 
tion'' that  the  reverend  gentleman  had  to  make  to  me  was  rather 
startling.     With  great  solemnity  and  earnestness  he  informed  mo 
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that,  a  few  days  preTionsIy,  he  had  held  a  most  interesting  conveiv 
sation  with  Dr.  William  Ellery  Ghanning.  As  Ghanning  had  then 
been  dead  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  I  at  first  concluded  that 
Pierpont  was  out  of  his  senses ;  but  on  recalling  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  pronounced  Spiritualist,  I  listened  with  serious  attention. 

'^  I  asked  Ghanning  among  other  things/'  continued  my  com- 
panion, **  where  he  then  was. 

"  *  In  the  fifth  heaven,'  he  replied. 

''  *  And  where  is  our  friend,  Dr.  Tuckerman  ? ' 

" '  In  the  seventh  heaven.' 

'^  *  And  how  happens  it  that  he,  good  as  he  was,  is  in  higher 
glory  than  yourself  ? ' 

"  *  On  account  of  his  great  unselfishness,'  was  Ghanning's  re- 
ply. I  knew,"  continued  Pierpont,  "that  this  fact  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  you  and  your  family,  and  it  looks  like  a  special 
providence  that  I  am  favored  with  this  opportunity  of  making  it 
known." 

With  the  exception  of  this  idiosyncrasy,  Pierpont  was  perfectly 
rational,  and  probably  his  colleagues  of  the  spiritualistic  circle 
would  assert  that  this  interview  with  the  departed  was  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  his  perfect  lucidity  of  intellect.  Pierpont's  latter 
days  were  passed  in  Washington  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  as  an  occasional  public  lecturer. 

Another  very  notable  clergyman  of  Boston  was  the  Rev.  Ly- 
man Beecher,  father  of  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  one  of  the  lights — technically  speaking,  the  "  blue 
light " — of  Galvinism.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher  to  a  devoted 
congregation,  and  indulged  in  sectarian  denunciation  beyond  what 
were  generally  considered  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  I  recall  a 
rainy  Sunday  afternoon  when,  Beecher's  church  being  near  our 
house,  I  attended  the  services,  more,  I  fear,  from  curiosity  than 
religious  impulse.  The  sermon  was  upon  procrastination  in  ful- 
filling Ghristian  observances.  It  made  an  impression  upon  my 
mind  from  a  circumstance  that  attended  it.  After  describing  the 
horrors  of  hell  that  await  the  impenitent  sinner,  and  enumerating 
the  sins  which  lead  to  the  burning  gulf,  among  which  procras- 
tination is  one  of  the  greatest,  the  eloquent  preacher  illustrated 
this  evil  by  a  case  in  point.  A  mother  who  had  always  intended 
to  present  her  infant  for  baptism  postponed  the  ceremony, 
through  negligence  or  worldly  occupation,  from  day  to  day  and 
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from  week  to  week.  As  a  careless  nnrse  was  one  day  amusing  the 
infant  by  throwing  it  np  and  catching  it  in  her  arms^  she  at 
length  missed  her  aim,  and  the  child  fell  heavily  upon  the  hearth* 
stone,  fractured  its  skull,  and  shortly  after  died. 

''That  child/'  continued  the  preacher,  ''who  might  hare 
been  an  angel  in  heaven,  is  now,  through  the  negligence  of  its 
parents  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  a  tenant  of  hell.'' 

The  congregation  were  much  moved;  one  gentleman  especially 
so,  for  he  seized  his  hat,  left  his  pew,  and  with  an  expression  of 
ineffable  disgust  strode  down  the  broad  aisle  and  out  of  the 
church.  The  brethren  were  greatly  shocked;  not,  it  appeared, 
at  the  sentiments  of  the  preacher,  but  at  the  lost  sinner  who  in 
so  unseemly  a  manner  had  rejected  the  warnings  of  the  pulpit. 

When  one  of  the  theatres  in  the  city  was  burned  down, 
Beecher  declared  in  the  following  Sunday's  sermon  that  "another 
gateway  of  hell  had  been  destroyed  by  the  direct  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence."  Shortly  after  this  event  one  of  the  church 
buildings  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
theatre  which  he  had  denounced  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  extensive 
and  elegant  scale;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the  distinguished  di- 
vine made  no  allusion  whatever  to  either  event.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Beecher  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  fulfilling 
a  boast  that  he  would  "  yet  preach"  in  the  building  then  desecrated 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Tremont  Theatre,"  for  it  was  eventually 
sold  to  a  religious  society,  and  from  its  pulpit  the  great  "  blue- 
light  "  of  orthodoxy  illuminated  the  congregation  with  his  ex- 
treme theological  views. 

One  more  clergyman,  noted  for  his  originality  of  mind  and 
powerful  influence  in  a  peculiar  sphere  of  action,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  a  sketch  like  this.  "  Father "  Taylor,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  was  the  sailors'  preacher,  guide,  counsellor,  and 
devoted  friend,  until  his  death  left  a  vacuum  not  easily  supplied. 
It  requires  inflnite  tact  and  good  judgment,  united  with  sufficient 
assumption  of  power,  to  enforce  authority  without  impairing  the 
bonds  of  affection,  and  to  keep  a  floating  congregation  of  seamen 
and  their  families  intact  and  permanent.  This  tact  Father 
Taylor  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  mild  and 
forcible ;  sympathetic  and  dogmatic ;  unbending  in  will,  yet 
sensitive  to  the  claims  of  the  weakest  member  of  his  flock. 

Father  Taylor  belonged  to  the  muscular  class  of  clergymen. 
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and  would  pound  the  pulpit  cushion  as  if  it  deserved  corporal 
punishment,  or  hold  out  at  arm's  length  the  massive  Bible  with 
the  ease  of  a  child  dallying  with  a  toy.  '^  The  sailor  and  the 
sailor's  rights''  was  the  motto  which  guided  this  excellent  man  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  When  the 
'' world's  people,"  as  he  called  them,  thronged  the  Bethel 
church  on  Sundays,  impelled  thereto  chiefly  by  curiosity,  he 
would  stop  short  in  prayer  or  sermon,  if  he  saw  any  of  his 
parishioners  leave  their  seats  to  make  way  for  the  stranger,  and 
peremptorily  order  them  back.  "  This  church,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, addressing  the  intruder,  ''  is  for  my  people,  and  I  will  not 
have  one  of  them  disturbed.  Let  those  who  cannot  find  vacant 
seats  in  the  pews  sit  on  the  pulpit'  stairs,  or  come  up  in  the 
pulpit  and  sit  behind  me."  Many  of  the  ''  world's  people"  were 
only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  present  at  the  services  when  an  infant 
was  presented  for  baptism.  The  sermon  over.  Father  Taylor 
descended  the  pulpit  and  stood  behind  the  communion-table,  on 
which  had  been  placed  two  vases  filled  with  baptismal  water. 

''  Let  the  child  be  brought  forward  for  baptism,"  he  said,  in 
a  resounding  voice. 

A  timid,  sickly-faced  woman,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
left  her  pew  and  advanced  to  the  altar-rail. 

**  What  is  to  be  the  name  of  this  child,  my  good  woman  ?" 
said  the  clergyman,  with  a  tone  of  encouragement. 

**  Susan,  sir,"  she  answered,  in  a  weak,  tremulous  voice. 

''Susan  is  a  very  good  name.  Now  give  me  your  attention. 
Here  are  two  baptismal  bowls.  One,  you  see,  is  a  richly-chased 
vase  of  solid  silver — a  gift  to  the  Bethel,  and  a  very  handsome 
gift  it  is.  It  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  But,  here/' 
strongly  emphasizing  the  sentence — ''here  is  a  vase  without 
adornment — a  plain,  strong,  unpretentious  bowl ;  but,  it  is  made 
from  the  wood  of  that  glorious  old  frigate,  the  '  Constitution ' ! 
Now,  which  do  you  prefer  ?  You  have  your  choice.  Which 
shall  it  be?" 

"  The  '  Constitution,'  sir,"  replied  the  half-frightened,  nerv- 
ous little  woman. 

"You  are  right,  ma'am;  the  'Constitution'  it  shall  be"; 
and  he  proceeded  with  the  ceremony. 

Chables  E.  Tuckebhan. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  ASTRONOMER. 

BY  CAHILLE  FLAMMABION. 


How  did  I  become  an  astroDomer  ?  The  question  is  a  pecul- 
iar one.  You  mighty  perhaps^  just  as  well  ask  a  poet,  a  painter, 
or  a  sculptor  how  his  special  tastes  were  awakened.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  the  time  when  I  iSrst  took 
interest  in  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

When  a  child,  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  I  can  remember,  I  was 
moved  by  the  glory  of  the  starlit  firmament  at  night  and  of  the 
westering  sun  at  eventide  ;  my  heart  thrilled  within  me  at  the 
lordly  spectacle  of  nature  ;  and,  like  all  children,  my  inquisitive 
brain  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand  questions.  Why  was  this  ? 
Why  was  that  ?  Where  did  the  sun  go  to  at  setting  ?  What 
were  all  those  stars  ?  And  what  about  the  earth  whereon  we 
live — who  sustained  it  ? 

I  was  five  and  a  half  years  old  when  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  department  of  the  Haute- 
Mame,  where  my  family  lived  and  where  I  was  born  ;  a  second 
eclipse  (which  was  a  total  one  in  Germany)  Was  also  visible  in 
the  same  province  when  I  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age. 
I  have  but  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  first,  which  occurred 
in  the  morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  seemed  to  bring  back 
night  shortly  after  sunrise ;  but  I  remember  the  second  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  yesterday.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  full  summer 
day.  The  sky  was  one  broad  expanse  of  blue.  The  sun  shone 
most  brightly,  when  my  mother  came  to  fetch  us,  my  little 
brother,  my  young  sister,  and  myself,  to  go  into  the  street,  near 
the  gable  of  our  house,  where  she  had  caused  a  pail  of  clean  water 
to  be  placed.  We  gazed  at  the  image  of  the  sun  in  this  mirror, 
which  was  well  within  our  reach.  We  saw  it  gradually  diminish 
ki  size^  as  the  invisible  dark  disk  of  the  moon  crept  over  its  red* 
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dening  face.  The  moon  soon  covered  more  than  one-half  of  the 
orb  of  day.  Nature  put  on  a  lurid  and  sinister  appearance.  I 
remember  that  the  good  old  countrywomen  of  the  place  said  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 

This  celestial  phenomenon  impressed  me  the  more  forcibly  at 
the  time  because  it  had  been  foretold  to  a  minute  by  the  learned 
men  of  Paris^  and  had  taken  place  exactly  as  predicted  by  them. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  event  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  development  of  my  tastes.  At  nine  years  and  a  half  the  mind 
and  character  appear  to  be  almost  formed,  and  to  afford  a  fair 
indication  of  the  features  they  are  likely  to  evince  after  gaining 
strength.  Some  even  may  manifest  those  features  at  an  earlier 
age.  Three  years  previously  the  prefect  of  the  degartment  had  af- 
fectionately taken  me  in  his  arms  and  given  me  a  bag  of  sugar- 
plums, because  I  was  the  only  pupil  to  answer  satisfactorily  a  few 
questions  in  geography  put  by  him  while  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  parish  school. 

Our  house  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  called  the  "chdteau** 
because  in  old  feudal  days  a  castle  frowned  on  its  summit  over 
the  surrounding  country.  Of  this  ancient  stronghold  nothing  at 
present  remains  but  ruins.  Prom  this  high  ground,  however,  a 
commanding  prospect  may  be  enjoyed.  At  evening,  when  the 
sun  went  down,  I  took  pleasure  in  going  there  alone  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  stars  as  they  shone  forth  one  by  one  in  the 
depths  of  the  darkening  heavens.  The  names  of  a  few  planets 
and  constellations  had  found  a  place  in  my  youthful  imagination: 
Venus,  the  bright  evening  star  ;  the  Pleiades,  or,  as  I  called  them, 
the  hen  and  her  six  chickens ;  Orion,  better  known  to  me  as  the 
rake;  and  the  Polar  Star.  What  were  those  distant  worlds  ? 
How  far  away  were  they  from  our  globe  ?  What,  in  fact,  was  the 
whole  sky  whither  we  would  fain  have  flown  on  our  childish 
wings  ? 

Another  reminiscence  recurs  of  those  now  distant  years.  Hav- 
ing terminated  my  studies  at  the  parish  school,  my  family,  when 
I  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare 
me  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  which,  as  I  then  thought, 
was  to  be  my  future  career.  The  village  priest  kindly  volunteered 
to  instruct  me  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  As  the 
progress  I  made  in  the  dead  languages  was  fairly  rapid,  I  was 
ere  long  taken  to  Langres,  a  town  at  that  time  more  celebrated 
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in  my  eyes  for  its  cathedral  and  small  seminary  than  on  account 
of  its  strategic  position  or  its  historical  renown.  It  was  a  little 
place  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  worlds  where  the  steam  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  scarcely  heard  as  yet ;  steeped  in  devotion 
and  silent  as  a  cloister  of  the  middle  ages.  Everything  about  it 
suggested  religion  and  miracles^  and  the  church  was  at  the  head 
of  everything.  Diderot  began  his  classical  studies  where  I  was 
about  to  commence  mine. 

We  were  trudging  up  a  steep  ascent,  my  father  and  I,  beside 
the  tired  horse  that  painfully  tugged  at  the  coach,  when  one  of 
those  problems  that  puzzled  me  most — ^the  hundredth  perhaps 
since  our  departure — suggested  itself,  but,  somehow  or  other,  re- 
mained inflexibly  unsolved.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  beneath 
the  earth  and  why  it  did  not  fall.  My  father's  evasive  replies  only 
added  to  my  curiosity.  I  could  not  detach  my  thoughts  from  the 
image  of  our  globe  suspended  in  space.  It  took  my  sleep  away 
the  following  night.  I  repeatedly  questioned  my  professors, but  with- 
out ever  receiving  from  them  a  reply  that  satisfied  me  thoroughly. 
One  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that  astronomy  was  a  science 
not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  and  that  the  old  idea  of  the  sun  re- 
volving around  the  earth  was  perhaps  the  best  and,  after  all^  the 
most  probable. 

I  had  a  chum  who  had  the  half  of  an  opera-glass  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  first  opportunity  that  oflEered — it  was  on  a  Wednesday, 
as  we  returned  from  our  walk  to  the  neighboring  mountain— I 
looked  at  the  moon  through  this  rudimentary  instrument.  I  no- 
ticed the  depressions  formed  by  the  circular  cavities  and  seas  as 
they  appear  fringed  by  the  solar  light  along  the  moon's  rim.  What 
a  discovery  was  this !  And  how  my  heart  beat !  There  were 
mountains  in  the  moon,  as  on  our  earth  I  And  seas !  And  coun- 
tries! Perchance  also  inhabitants!  The  young  professor  who 
walked  by  my  side  answered  each  of  my  questions  on  the  subject, 
saying :  "  Why  not  ?  "  But  to  the  last  question  he  said  :  "  Oh, 
as  for  inhabitants,  that  is  impossible !  ^' 

The  following  year  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sky.  Being  only 
a  day  scholar,  I  was  able  to  accompany  some  members  of  the 
family  with  whom  I  boarded  to  look  at  it  in  the  evening  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  town.  Its  pale  light,  weird  appearance,  and  the 
fact  that  it  changed  its  position  in  the  sky  from  one  evening  to 
another^  struck  my  childish  fancy  with  amazement.     It  soared 
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above  the  sunset  like  an  airy  feather^  and  shone  with  a  soft,  calm 
light  that  suffused  the  depths  of  the  heavens.  It  was  to  me  a 
note  of  interrogation  poised  in  the  infinite.  But  as  I  generally 
received  anything  but  satisfactory  answers  to  my  questions,  I  be- 
gan to  hold  my  peace  and  to  think  for  myself. 

The  greater  number  of  my  youthful  reminiscences  are  of  much 
the  same  kind.  Of  the  many  subjects  that  went  to  make  up  the 
course  of  my  studies^  those  which  related  to  cosmographical  mat- 
tersy  the  position  of  the  earth,  the  mechanism  of  the  seasons,  the 
action  of  the  sun,  were  among  the  most  interesting  to  my  mind  * 
and,  I  may  add,  those  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
nature — ^the  chrysalis  that  grows  into  a  butterfly,  the  fossils  with 
which  the  soil  of  those  Jurassic  regions  abounds.  Otten  at  early 
morning  in  winter,  before  the  sun  rose,  I  have  sketched  the  out- 
line of  Mont  Blanc,  which  towered  in  the  distance,  while  dream- 
ing of  the  curve  of  the  terrestrial  globe  and  the  dimensions  of  our 
world.  The  hills  of  the  Haute-Mame,  its  elevated  promontories 
that  shoot  up  almost  vertically  from  the  extensive  surrounding 
plains,  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  observatories.  From  their 
summits  the  eye  often  soars  above  a  lower  sheet  of  clouds,  that 
looks  like  an  ocean  of  drifted  snow.  It  often  happens  also  that 
the  sidereal  heavens  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  the  gazer 
seems  drawn  upwards  nearer  to  the  stars.  Thought  soars  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  broad  world. 

The  aptitudes  with  which  one  may  be  endowed  at  birth  find 
here  a  wide  field  and  full  scope  for  their  development.  It  is 
nature  herself  that  here  addresses  us.  The  prospects  are  ample 
and  imposing,  the  hills  graceful  and  verdant,  the  meadows  richly 
clad;  streams  gurgle,  birds  warble,  insects  hum,  and  everything 
speaks  of  life — actual  life,  and  also  life  ancient  and  perpetual. 
You  cannot  take  up  a  stone,  so  to  speak,  but  it  contains  a  trace 
of  some  petrified  animal. 

The  thought  is  strong  within  me,  therefore,  that  I  have 
always  been  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  wherein  I  am  to-day. 

At  fourteen,  when  my  classical  studies  were  about  terminated, 
my  family  went  to  live  in  Paris.  At  that  age  I  was  an  omnivo- 
rous reader  of  works  bearing  more  especially  on  natural  history 
and  astronomy.  In  my  fifteenth  year  I  was,  above  all,  taken  up 
with  cosmographical  questions,  and  wrote  a  big  book  on  the  origin 
of  the  world — a  volume  naturally  incomplete  and  of  little  value. 
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which  luckfly  never  met  with  a  publisher,  but  which  erentually 
took  the  form  of  a  work  of  mine  entitled  "The  World  Before 
the  Creation  of  Man/' 

A  happy  concourse  of  circumstances  led  me,  when  in  my 
sixteenth  year,  to  enter  the  Paris  Observatory.  I  was  introduced 
to  Le  Verrier  by  Father  Babinet,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  and 
received  as  an  assistant  astronomer  at  that  institution.  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  astronomy.  But  having  read  Arago's 
scientific  treatises,  especially  the  one  which  refers  to  Bailly,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  revolutionary  fury,  I  had  some  misgivings  as 
to  whether  I  should  consecrate  myself  definitely  to  so  austere  a 
vocation.  My  hesitation  will  be  readily  understood  if  the  picture 
Arago  has  drawn  of  the  young  astronomer  is  placed  before  the 
reader.     Here  it  is : 

"The  modem  astronomer,  who  ia  reaUj  worthy  the  name,  most  renoanoe  the 
ideasnre  of  Bocietj  and  eren  the  comfort  afforded  hy  a  few  hours  of  uninterrupted 
sleefi.  In  ollmatee  Uke  ours,  during  the  severer  seasons  of  the  year,  the  sky  is  almost 
always  hidden  behind  a  thick  curtain  of  clouds.  To  rerify  such  or  such  a  point  in 
theory.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  for  the  slightest  opening  and  turn  It  at  once  to  ao- 
counl,  under  penalty  of  putting  off  for  hundreds  of  years  any  such  Teriflcation.  A 
farorable  wind  dispels  the  vapors  in  the  direction  where,  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  only,  some  important  phenomenon  is  about  to  take  place.  The  astronomer, 
exposed  to  erery  inclemency  of  the  air,— a  condition  best  calculated  to  insure  ac- 
curacy,—his  body  painfully  bent,  directs  with  all  possible  diligence  the  eye-piece  of 
a  telescope  with  graduated  scale  on  the  star  impatiently  awaited.  The  lines  of 
reference  are  mere  gossamers.  If,  in  adjusting  the  instrument,  he  blunders  by  one- 
half  the  thickness  of  one  of  those  Unes,  the  obseryation  wiU  be  null  and  TOid.  Judge 
of  his  anxiety:  at  the  critical  moment  a  breath  of  wind  causes  the  artificial  light 
fixed  upon  the  telescope  to  yibrate,  so  that  the  lines  become  almost  invisible  The 
star  itself,  whose  rays  reach  the  eye  through  atmospheric  strata  of  variable  density, 
temperature,  and  refracting  media,  appears  strongly  to  oscillate,  so  that  its  real 
position  can  scarcely  be  determined  at  a  moment  when  extreme  clearness  in  the 
image  is  indispensable  to  insure  precision  in  the  measurements;  everything  becomes 
confused,  either  because  the  eye-glass  gets  covered  with  vapor,  or  because  the  near 
approach  of  some  very  cold  metal  induces  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears  in  the  eye 
next  to  the  telescope;  the  wretched  observer  is  thereupon  exposed  to  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives :  either  he  must  leave  to  others  more  lucky  the  authentication  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  may  never  once  again  occur  during  his  lifetime,  or  introduce  into 
science  results  the  correctness  of  which  is  problematicaL  Finally,  to  complete  the  ob- 
servation, he  must  consult  the  microscopic  divisions  of  a  graduated  circle,  when  the 
straij^ed  vision,  which  in  some  superinduces  bUndness,  must  take  the  place  of  what 
opticians  oaU  the  indolent  vision,  the  only  one  that  the  ancients  needed. 

"  No  sooner  has  he  escaped  from  this  moral  and  physical  torture  than  the  astron- 
omer, if  he  wishes  to  know  how  useful  his  labors  may  have  proved,  is  obliged  to 
launch  into  numerical  reckonings  of  repulsive  minutiae  and  length.  Certain  calcu- 
lations need  a  whole  day's  work  to  compare  them  with  the  tables.'* 

In  presence  of  such  a  picture  one  may  well  have  cause  to  hesi- 
tate. M.  PasTOur,  whom  I  visited  at  the  Normal  School,  advised 
me  to  enter  the  Museum,  as  natural  history  shared  with  astron- 
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omj  my  beet  predilections.  The  Observatory,  however,  won  the 
day,  and  I  am  delighted  that  it  did.  That  imposing  ediiSoe,  to 
my  eyes,  was  a  temple.  I  venerated  its  noble  traditions.  I  had 
for  the  author  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune  an  unfeigned  admira- 
tion, and  was  proud  to  be  admitted  to  work  under  his  shadow. 

Such,  then,  is  the  way  I  became  an  astronomer ;  or,  rather,  as 
it  seems  to  me  I  have  always  had  the  same  tastes,  this  is  the  way 
my  astronomical  career  was  decided. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  found  out  that  the  ideas  I  had 
formed  about  astronomy  and  astronomers  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond with  stern  reality.  I  noted  in  the  temple  many  petty 
jealousies,  narrow-minded  ambitions,  some  good  calculators,  but 
very  little  enthusiasm  for  the  sky,  and  not  a  particle  of  poetic 
sentiment.  Several  among  them  looked  upon  the  science  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a 
pair  of  shoes.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  pursuit  of  pure 
mathematics  dries  up  every  surrounding  object  like  a  fruitless 
blast,  and  that  the  era  of  physical  astronomy  had  scarcely  then 
reached  its  dawn.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our 
sublime  science  has  been  wholly  transformed.  Instead  of  watch- 
ing inert  masses  in  motion  through  the  void  of  space,  the  study  of 
the  universe  as  related  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  different 
worlds,  the  evolutions  of  the  stars  and  of  life,  has  taken  its  place. 
It  is  a  signal  advance  over  the  old  school,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  likely  to  prove  the  grandest  feature  of  astronomical 
science  in  the  near  future. 

Camille  Flammabion. 
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Fob  many  years  France  has  anxiously  awaited  from  the  United 
States  an  act  of  reparation.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  how  the  United  States  can  persist  in 
a  system  which  is  unfortunate  for  the  probity  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  its  literature.  It  is  evident  that 
as  long  as  counterfeiting  French  works,  whether  artistic,  literary, 
or  otherwise,  is  authorized,  national  genius  in  this  country  can 
only  develop  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  owing  to  the  evident  fact 
that  American  publishers  naturally  hesitate  to  pay  native  authors 
large  amounts  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  works  of  foreign 
authors  for  nothing.  Consequently,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  two  questions  :  first,  that  of  the  pro- 
bity of  the  nation,  which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  shadow  of 
doubt;  second,  the  protection  which  a  government .  essentially 
protectionist  should  not  refuse  to  its  own  authors. 

If  we  now  regard  the  matter  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
we  are  forced  to  state  that  the  authors,  editors,  and  artists  of  France 
have  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  patient  endurance.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  understand  how  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  amendments  of  1870  and  1885  relating  to  copy- 
right, can  authorize  the  plunder  of  foreign  authors  by  domestic 
publishers  without  requiring  some  just  compensation  for  the 
authors'  labor.  The  French  people  are  the  more  justified  in 
being  astonished  at  such  a  law  because,  since  the  superiority  of 
the  United  States  as  an  inventive  nation  became  manifest,  they 
unhesitatingly  united  in  the  Conference  of  Berne.  It  was  at  this 
time,  indeed,  that  the  United  States  secured  protection  for  itself 
throughout  Europe  ;  although  since  1852,  under  a  decree  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  France,  American  authors,  as  well  as  in- 
ventors, have  been  chivalrously  accorded  in  France  the  same  pro- 
tection as  French  citizens.  The  French  Oovemment  now  de- 
mands a  reciprocity  that  is  but  just  and  fair. 
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The  whole  question  is  resumed  in  this.  Ooyemments  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  morality  of  their  people.  It  is  for  them  to  gaide 
their  people  in  the  path  of  honesty  and  justice  toward  their  neigh- 
bors. This  duty  the  United  States  Gtovemment  has  not  discharged 
in  its  treatment  of  the  literary  property  of  foreign  authors.  All 
departments  of  the  government,  indeed,  are  not  equally  culpable. 
The  real  culprit  in  this  case  is  the  House  of  Representatives.  Many 
Presidents,  and  the  Senate  as  well,  have  more  than  once  recognized 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  international  copyright ;  the  House 
alone  has  prevented  any  such  legislation,  at  times  in  consequence 
of  the  tyrannical  obstruction  of  a  minority.  Nor  can  the  House 
shift  the  responsibility  from  itself  to  the  people  whom  it  repre- 
sents. It  cannot  be  objected  that  the  members  are  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  mandatory  order ;  for  thus  a  member  would  be  obliged  to 
obey  his  constituents,  even  when  their  personal  interests  were  in 
conflict  with  the  good  of  the  nation  or  the  most  elementary  prin* 
ciples  of  morality.  As  an  instance  of  this  singular  occurrence, 
although  the  majority  of  the  House  were  in  favor  of  the  Ghace  bill, 
the  tyrannical  obstruction  of  one  single  member  was  sufficient  to 
annihilate  all  hopes  which  had  been  built  upon  this  bill.  In  a 
speech  which  the  present  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed,  delivered  in  Maine 
this  year,  foreseeing  his  elevation  to  that  dignity,  he  stated 
that  he  intended  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  revision  of  the  rules,  which  have  hitherto  allowed  filibus- 
tering and  obstructionist  tactics.  The  moment  now  appears  op- 
portune to  curtail  the  enormous  privilege  which  the  minority  has 
arrogated  to  itself.  It  should  not  be  sufficient  that,  because  some 
districts  object  to  copyright,  the  more  intelligent,  educated,  and 
experienced  representatives  of  other  districts  and  States  should  be 
subjected  to  the  perpetual  affront  of  being  obliged  to^  see  their 
own  interests  at  home  injured,  as  well  as  their  good  name  for  pro- 
bity misunderstood  and  condemned  abroad. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  interest  and  their  good  name, 
another  point  from  which  the  United  States  suffers  is  that  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  foreign  works,  owing  to  the  fact  that  pub- 
lishers pay  no  rights  to  foreign  authors,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the 
morality  of  the  lower  classes.  For  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
second-  or  third-rate  order  seek  rather  the  number  than  the 
quality  of  readers,  having  no  desire  to  furnish  them  with  sound, 
healthy  literature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  fantastic  and  im* 
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moral  books^  which  appeal  to  their  morbid  tastes.  The  editors 
and  publishers  of  good  position  and  standing,  however,  have  re- 
cognized and  appreciated  this  fact ;  they  have  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger,  and  as  good  citizens  they  realize  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  people  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  their  charge,  as  the  educators  of  the  nation ; 
and  they  have  devoted  their  chief  care  to  republishing  the  best 
works  of  the  most  famous  and  esteemed  foreign  authors. 

They  have  recently  given  striking  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
iheir  sentiments  by  assembling  for  the  iSrst  time,  as  Mr.  Goudert 
facetiously  observed  At  the  recent  banquet  offered  to  me,  with 
the  author's  legendary  hostility  laid  aside,  joining  in  and  adher- 
ing to  the  unanimous  wish  expressed  for  an  international  copyright. 

I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples or  theories  of  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party ;  for  the 
question  of  international  copyright  is  the  most  non-partisan  ques- 
tion of  all.  If  such  a  law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
each  party  will  be  equally  entitled  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the ' 
measure.  National  industry  will  profit  thereby ;  for  the  number 
of  French  authors  who  wish  to  be  read  in  the  United  States 
will  be  very  much  increased ;  editions  therefore  will  be  more 
numerous.  All  industries  which  unite  in  the  making  of  a 
book  will  equally  profit  thereby.  American  authors  will  profit 
in  two  ways  by  this  new  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  they  will 
have  many  more  readers  in  their  own  country  ;  they  will  be  better 
paid  by  publishers  ;  and  French  editors  and  publishers,  who  even 
now  pay  for  translations  of  American  works,  will  seek  to  augment 
their  own  interests  by  extending  and  multiplying  translations  of 
American  works  throughout  France. 

America,  whether  North  or  South,  has  remained  outside  the 
literary  union  existing  throughout  Europe.  It  is  very  certain 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts  an  inter- 
national-copyright law,  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  will  follow  suit.  The  true  method  for  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  place  itself  in  union  with  Europe,  would  be  to  imitate 
what  President  Cleveland,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  has  already  done  in  regard  to  industrial  property,  when 
he  took  the  initiative  in  joining  in  the  Conference  of  Berne.  That 
is  to  say,  it  should  adhere,  through  President  Harrison,  to  the 
Conference  of  Berne  iu  regard  to  literary  matters;  for  there  is  a 
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close  analogy  between  patents  and  literary  and  artistic  works.  This 
is  well  established  in  the  Constitution^  where  protection  is  granted 
in  the  same  phrase  to  authors  and  inventors.  The  invention  tor 
which  the  inventor  takes  out  a  patent  is  the  child  of  books  which 
have  stored  up  and  communicated  science  and  acquired  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  American  people  protect 
the  child  by  legislation^  but  rob  the  parent  of  every  sort  of  pro- 
tection. We  will  not  be  unjust  enough  to  believe  that  the  only 
reason  for  protecting  the  child  is  that  it  earns  dollars^  its  ao- 
knowledged  superiority  in  industrial  and  scientific  pursuits  being 
recognized  in  Europe.  If  the  selfish  opinion  really  existed  in  the 
United  States,  France  would  be  fully  justified  in  desisting  from 
its  chivalrous  course,  very  much  as  a  modern  Don  Quixote.  She 
would,  indeed,  be  guilty  toward  her  own  citizens  by  not  defend- 
ing French  letters  and  arts  as  the  United  States  defends  engineers 
and  inventors.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Edison  feel  no  more  pleasure 
in  handling  French  bank-notes  than  we  would  feel  in  deriving 
some  advantange  from  the  numerous  representations  of  ^'  The 
Drum  Major  "  and  other  works  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq,  etc.  For 
their  eyes  the  color  of  gold  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  to  in- 
ventors. It  is  well,  this  being  understood,  to  express  to 
American  legislators  the  conviction  that,  if  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  not  only  hurts  the  purse  of  the  French  author,  but 
which  also  injures  and  mutilates  his  works  with  translatious  and 
adaptations,  still  continues,  owing  to  bad  faith  and  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  some  parts  of  tlie  West,  French  legislator^  will  not  delay 
in  making  reprisals  by  withdrawing  from  their  industrial  conven- 
tions that  protect  American  patents,  wliich  would  thus  become 
public  property.  The  copyright  guaranteeing  literary  works  is  at 
least  deserving  of  as  much  regard  as  a  patent  covering  an  in- 
vention. 1% 

It  seemed  proper  to  me  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  North 
American  Review  these  few  observations,  and  I  feel  more  en- 
couraged since  the  educated  and  literary  elements  of  the  American 
nation  have  recently  affirmed  that  the  consciences  of  France  and 
the  United  States  were  entirely  in  union  on  this  important 
question  of  artistic  and  literary  right.  These  few  lines  could,  I 
think,  be  signed  equally  well  by  Mr.  Appleton  or  Mr.  James 
Bussell  Lowell  as  by  myself. 

£.  DS  Eebatby. 
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BY  ICABT  A.  LIYEBHOBE^  AMELIA  E.   BARB,  ROSE  TEBRT  GOOKE^ 
ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  AND  JEKNIE  JUSTE. 


1.  It  is  the  very  highest  function  of  man  and  woman  to  raise 
and  train  a  family.  Indeed,  civilization  has  put  this  end  in 
view — the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  the  race.  The  es- 
tablishment of  homes,  the  rearing  of  families,  the  founding  of 
schools  and  colleges,  the  planting  of  institutions,  the  main- 
taining of  governments,  all  are  but  means  to  this  end.  Mar- 
riage therefore,  being  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  family, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  sacred  institution  known 
to  humanity.  It  is  older  than  the  state,  and  ranks  higher  in 
importance,  for  the  home  makes  the  everlasting  granite  on  which 
civil  government  rests,  and  is  stable  and  righteous  in  proportion 
as  homes  are  permanent  and  pure.  When  we  arraign  the  public 
life  as  corrupir  and  low  in  moral  tone,  we  are  making  sad  con- 
fession of  the  corruption  of  the  private  life  and  of  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  home.  And  to  reform  the  public  life,  the  puri- 
fication must  begin  at  the  hearth-stone. 

The  highest  ideal  of  marriage  is  likely,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  eventuatAn  the  highest  type  of  family,  and  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  any  human  being  is  to  be  well  bom.  A 
true  marriage  is  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  both  of 
whom  are  normally  developed,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 

KoT&— The  qnestioiui  snlimitted  as  ft  basifl  for  the  dleoasBlon  on  DlToroe,  which 
wftt  begim  In  Ths  Rbvikw  f6r  Noyemher,  are  referred  to  by  some  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  inresent  instalment.    They  are  as  follows : 

L  Do  you  beUeve  In  the  principle  of  diyorce  under  any  oironmstanoes  t 
S.  Ought  dlToroed  people  to  be  allowed  to  marry  under  any  circumstances  t 
8L  What  Is  the  efltot  of  diyorce  on  the  integrity  of  the  fkmUy  ff 
i.  Does  the  absolute  prohibitioa  of  diyoroe  where  it  exists  contribute  to  the 
moral  purity  of  sodPty  t— Edw 
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of  suitable  age  and  similar  convictions,  who  are  drawn  to  each 
other  by  mutoal  respect  and  lore.  The  attraction  of  each  to  the 
other  is  so  strong  that  it  unifies  their  differing  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  makes  their  happiness  consist  in  mutaal  helpf ohiess. 
It  renders  concession  and  forbearance  an  erer-fresh  delight  to 
both,  divides  sorrow,  doubles  pleasure,  and  creates  an  Elysium  for 
'^  the  twain  made  one  '^  that  is  found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

Now,  whatever  impairs  the  integrity  of  marriage  is  not  only 
at  war  with  its  primary  intention,  the  proper  rearing  of  a  family, 
but  it  demoralizes  both  the  contracting  parties.  There  always 
resides  in  the  highest  ideal  of  marriage  the  purpose  of  perma- 
nency. But  there  are  crimes  committed  by  the  married  which 
defeat  the  ends  of  marriage,  and  render  continAnce  of 
wedded  life  intolerable,  if  not  impossible,  to  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.  These  are  marital  infidelity,  drunkenness  contracted 
after  marriage,  cruelty,  desertion,  conviction  for  felony  or  in- 
famous crime,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  failure  to  provide 
for  the  family,  when  the  cause  of  his  poverty  is  not  the  result  of 
physical  inability,  or  when  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordi- 
nary industry.  These  violate  the  solemn  contract  of  the  wedded 
couple,  made  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  or  magistrate,  and 
witnesses,  which  publicly  ratified  their  previous  private  betrothal. 

It  is  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  lowers 
the  ideal  of  marriage,  for  such  persons  to  be  compelled  to  live  in 
marital  relations.  If  divorce  is  obtained  because  of  such  offences, 
it  may,  indeed,  break  up  the  home;  but  far  better  so  than  to  per- 
petrate a  greater  wrong.  No  woman  has  a  moral  right  to  become 
the  mother  of  children  when  the  father  is  licentious,  drunken, 
and  cruel.  For  this  perpetuates  the  brutishness  and  woe  of  the 
race,  and  gives  an  extension  of  time  to  evils  that  humanity  should 
outgrow.  Unthinking  as  to  their  cause,  it  has  appealed  to  Heaven 
for  relief,  throwing  itself  in  despair 

"  on  the  world's  great  altar-itairs 
That  slope  thro'  darkness  np  to  God." 

We  are  learning  to-day  that  relief  can  only  come  from  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  being,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  from  a  higher 
ideal  of  marriage,  from  nobler  conditions  of  parentage.  It  is  the 
very  sin  of  sins  to  invoke  the  gift  of  little  children  into  homes 
fold  with  corruption,  where  drunkenness  gibbers,  lust  poisons, 
brutality  deals  murderous  blows,  and  hate  has  usurped  the  place 
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of  lore.  If  any  law  made  by  man  ahonld  seem  to  command  it^ 
by  prohibiting  diyoroe  under  any  circnmstancee,  we  may  be  sure 
it  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  divine  law^  and  be  better 
''  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance/' 

2.  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  the  innocent  divorced  party 
should  be  forbidden  to  remarry  P  Should  the  law  punish  an  in- 
nocent person  for  another's  guilt  ?  Why  not  go  a  step  further, 
if  the  blameless  divorced  party  is  to  be  punished  by  prohibition  of 
remarriage,  and  visit  the  same  penalty  alike  on  the  husband  and 
wife  for  every  crime  that  either  commits,  regardless  of  the  inno- 
cence of  either  ?  Why  not  imprison  both  when  one  steals,  and 
hang  both  when  one  commits  murder  P 

It  bei^omes  a  different  question  when  it  is  proposed  to  abolish 
all  restrictions  on  the  guilty  divorced  party,  and  to  allow  re- 
marriage at  pleasure,  which  is  permitted  in  some  States.  In 
many  cases  it  would  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence 
against  the  laws  of  wedlock,  and  a  second  divorce  would  ensue, 
and  so  on  ad  libitum.  And  there  have  been  other  instances 
where,  either  from  the  awakening  of  nobler  impulses,  or  from  an 
acquired  mastery  over  appetite  and  passion,  or  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  stronger  moral  nature,  one  who  has  grievously  sinned 
in  one  maniage  has  nobly  retrieved  the  past  in  a  second,  and 
henceforth  has  led  a  spotless  and  upright  life.  If  not  punishment 
alone,  but  reformation,  be  sought  by  the  law,  it  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  giving  to  the  offender  an  opportunity  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  honest  wedlock  and  in  legal  domestic  life.  To  prohibit 
remarriage  absolutely  is  to  open  the  door  to  immoral  living. 

As  any  such  prohibition  must  remain  a  dead-letter  at  present, 
since  there  are  States  where  any  divorced  persons  can  remarry  at 
will,  whether  innocent  or  gui^y,  I  have  thought  well  of  the  legal 
provisions  of  those  States  that  leave  the  future  marital  rights  of 
divorced  parties  with  the  court  granting  the  divorce.  In  Ala- 
bama the  court  decides  whether  the  guilty  party  shall  marry 
again.  In  Maryland  the  court  may  prohibit  remarriage  to  the 
guilty  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent  party,  if  there  is 
good  and  suflBcient  reason.  In  Virginia  the  court  may  use  its 
discretion  in  prohibiting  the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party  ;  and 
so  on.  While  the  laws  of  the  various  commonwealths  of  the  Union 
are  so  inharmonious  and  conflicting  on  the  divorce  question,  it 
a^ems  wiser  to  leave  the  future  of  guilty  divorced  parties  in  the 
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hands  of  the  court,  provided  always  that  the  court  be  of  the 
highest  authority,  incorruptible  in  character,  humane  in  spirit, 
and  so  unimpeachable  in  wisdom  and  morality  as  to  give  it  fitness 
for  arriving  at  righteous  decisions  in  these  perplexing  cases. 

3.  The  present  fatal  facility  of  divorce  is  undoubtedly  men- 
acing the  home,  disintegrating  the  family,  and  endangering  the 
welfare  of  society.  For  divorce  is  granted  to-day  for  the  most 
trivial  causes ;  it  can  be  obtained  by  collusion,  fraud,  and  with 
absolute  secrecy,  non-residents  receiving  no  notice  of  the  suit 
brought  against  them  in  another  State,  and  sometimes  finding 
themselves  divorced  before  they  had  even  suspected  that  such  a 
measure  was  in  contemplation.  The  causes  justifying  the  State  in 
decreeing  the  sundering  of  the  marriage-tie  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum;  there  should  be  an  entire  absence  of  the  present  in- 
decent haste  in  granting  divorces,  but,  instead,  the  utmost  delib- 
eration ;  every  divorce  ease  should  be  made  public  ;  and  my  own 
predilection  is  in  favor  of  granting  "total  divorce  '*  only  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  trial. 

If  these  precautions  were  observed,  they  would  immediately 
diminish,  the  frightful  number  of  divorces.  Whenever  it  shall 
be  established  that  divorce  is  primd^acie  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  one  of  the  wedded  parties,^  and  the  utmost  publicity  is  given 
to  the  proceedings,  that  society  may  judge  for  itself,  the  integrity 
of  the  family  will  be  maintained,  and  not  injured,  by  divorce. 
One  of  its  safeguards,  which  modern  recklessness  has  removed, 
will  be  restored.  It  will  be  seen  that  husband  and  wife  must 
conquer  the  incompatibilities  of  their  domestic  life,  since  occa- 
sional misunderstandings,  differences  of  opinion,  and  vagrant 
desires  cannot  be  made  the  ground  for  an  easy  disruption  of  the 
matrimonial  tie.  Out  of  this  self-denial  and  self-discipline  there 
frequently  comes  the  largest  blessedness  of  married  people. 
Habitual  self-control,  which  is  essential  to  happiness  in  every  re- 
lation, becomes  the  law  of  their  lives.  Passion  dies  out,  and  from 
its  ashes  there  springs  the  divine  mutual  love  which  is  the  ante- 
type  and  vestibule  of  the  marriage  that  shall  be  immortal. 

4.  An  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  cannot  legislate  appe- 
tite and  passion  out  of  existence.  They  survive,  rampant  and 
fierce,  and  will  defeat  the  end  in  view  if  church  and  state 
forbid  divorce  entirely,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  morality. 
The  greatest  grossness  of  life  is  permitted  to  men  in  many 
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European  oonntries  where  divorce  is  difficult,  and  for  their 
criminal  pleasure  houses  of  vice  are  regulated  and  protected  by 
law.  The  very  small  number  of  divorces  on  record  in  such  coun- 
tries is,  therefore,  no  proof  that  they  have  a  higher  standard  of 
moral  purity  than  prevails  among  those  people  who  allow  a 
greater  frequency  of  divorce.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  State  of 
the  Union  that  has  not  provided  by  law  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  If  there  is,  therefore,  a  higher  ideal  of  moral  purity 
prevailing  in  that  State  than  among  her  sister-commonwealths, 
where  divorce  for  some  causes  is  legal,  there  has  come  over  its 
society  a  most  happy  change  since  the  long-gone  years  when  I 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  its  social  status. 

Now,  what  would  I  propose  as  a  practical  measure  of  divorce  re- 
form ?  In  later  years  I  have  come  to  think  more  of  the  prevention 
than  of  the  cure  of  ^vils.  If  statesmen,  rather  than  politicians, 
legislated  for  society,  legal  marriage  would  be  made  more  diffi- 
cult and  divorce  less  easy.  At  the  time  of  my  own  marriage 
in  my  native  city,  Boston,  about  forty-five  years  ago,  there  was  a 
legal  requirement  that  all  marriages  should  be  published  on  a 
bulletin-board  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  during  '^  three  suc- 
cessive public  days.^'  These  might  be  three  successive  Sundays, 
or  a  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  day,  or  other  holiday,  with  two  Sun- 
days. It  usually  happened,  hoover,  that  the  proposed  mar- 
riage was  placarded  on  the  bulletin-board  for  two  weeks.  People 
passing  and  repassing  constantly  dropped  into  the  vestibule  of  the 
office,  where  the  bulletin-board  was  suspended,  and  scrutinized 
the  advertisements.  In  two  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  this 
publicity  prevented  marriages  that  would  have  proved  disastrous. 
That  precaution  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  only  necessary  in 
Massachusetts  that  a  '^  license ''  from  the  city  or  town  clerk 
shall  be  presented  when  the  parties  to  be  legally  married  appear 
before  the  minister  or  magistrate.  In  many  States  no  license  is 
required,  and  a  marriage  may  be  rushed  through  with  a  bride- 
groom at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a  bride  of  twelve.  Easy,  secret, 
and  rapid  divorce  follows  legitimately  in  the  wake  of  such  unions. 
A  low  tone  pervades  society  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to 
marriage.  It  is  urged  upon  both  men  and  women  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  living,  and  the  self-indulgent  young  man  who  is  on 
the  hunt  for  a  marriageable  heiress,  that  he  may  live  without 
effort,  is  almost  as  common  to-day  as  the  luxurious  girl  who  de- 
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cUures  hor  purpose  to  marry  only  a  rich  man — ^'a  great  catch  *' 
— ^without  regard  to  age,  character,  intelligence,  or  compatibility. 
Marriages  are  made  for  convenience,  position,  policy,  and  for 
almost  every  other  conceivable  purpose.  No  dream  of  love  hal- 
lows them,  no  thought  of  noble  living  dignifies  them,  no  vision  of 
little  children,  whose  'infancy  is  a  perpetual  Messiah,'' enters 
the  heart  or  the  wretched  home. 

As  I  passed  one  of  the  gentlemen's  elegant  club-houses  to  be 
found  now-a-days  in  all  cities,  my  companion,  one  of  the  most 
cultured  and  travelled  men  of  the  community,  said  :  ''  Here  is 
one  of  the  menaces  of  the  home,  and  of  the  family,  developed  by 
modem  society.  And  the  untrammelled  life  which  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  live  in  these  club-houses  is  not  favorable  to  the  highest 
elevation  of  men,  to  happy  marriage,  to  the  rearing  of  a  noble 
family,  or  to  the  well-being  of  society."  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that 
women  have  also  their  club-houses,  where  they  have  equal  re-* 
tiracy  and  freedom  from  restraint,  it  can  easily  be  shown  to  be 
otherwise.  In  the  women's  club-roonw — ^not  a  house — ^there  is 
never  a  bar,  nor  a  restaurant,  nor  apartments  for  smoking  or 
card-playing.  They  are  consecrated  to  serious  pursuits,  to  read- 
ing, study,  listening  to  lectures,  and  devising  ways  and  means  for 
intellectual,  philanthropic,  and  reformatory  work,  and  they  are 
rarely  tenanted  after  daylight. 

The  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  and  their  reform- 
ation, is  one  in  which  women  are  vitally  interested,  for  they 
are  generally  the  deepest  sufferers  from  the  laws'  immoral  and  un- 
equal action,  and  for  them  there  is  the  least  redress.  Whatever 
legislation  may  be  undertaken,  whether  by  concerted  State 
action  or  through  a  national  constitutional  amendment,  concerns 
both  sexes  equally,  and  both  should  have  equal  influence  in 
directing  it.    Very  many  of  the  evils  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 

'ff^r^W^  relation  have  origin«^^^  ^n  t^a  fant  th^t  r\y\t^  aftx  wSk 
been_^the  y)le  dictatprpf  laws  which  concern  bot^q^^^^y^  Men 
have  made  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  women  have 
never  been  consulted  as  to  their  wisdom,  or  their  adaptability  to 
women's  own  circumstances,  or  their  approval  of  them. 

The  husband  has  legal  control  of  the  person  of  the  wiffe ;  her 
services  belong  to  him,  and  have  no  money  value.  She  is  expected 
to  work  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  and  is  thus  made  a  pau- 
perised dependent  on  her  husband.     Whatever  gains  accrue  from 
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her  unpaid  labor  become  his  property.  If  she  has  leisure  and 
ability  to  engage  in  money-making  employments  after  perform- 
ing the  household  labor,  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  give  her 
earnings  also  to  the  husband.  Four  women  of  prominence  in 
literary  and  professional  life,  whose  names  would  be  familiar  to 
most  of  my  readers,  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to  the  courts 
for  protection  against  the  husbands  who  would  have  robbed  them 
of  their  earnings,  while  they  were  charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children.  The  impecunious  condition  of 
wives,,  not  alone  among  those  whose  husbands  are  men  of  small  in- 
comes, but  among  many  whose  means  are  ample,  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  restlessness  and  unhappiness  in  married 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  frequent  divorce. 

Only  six  of  the  United  States  allow  the  married  mother  to  be 
an  equal  owner  and  guardian  of  the  minor  children  with  their 
father.  In  all  other  States  the  father  is  their  sole  owner  and 
guardian.  If  the  mother  has  no  ownership  in  her  little  children, 
whom  she  wins  in  the  valley  of  death,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
she  is,  indeed,  pauperized,  most  abject,  most  wretched.  Ah,  if 
men  were  not.  in  most  instances,  better  than  the  laws  they  have 
made  for  women,  this  world  would  be  Pandemonium  itself !  A 
wife  and  mother  should  always  be  mistress  of  herself,  and  never 
the  slave  of  another,  not  even  when  that  other  is  her  husband 
and  the  slavery  is  founded  on  her  undying  love.  That  robs  her  of 
half  her  value.  "  Give  your  child  to  be  educated  by  a  slave,''  said 
the  old  Greek,  "and  instead  of  one  slave,  you  will  then  have  two.'* 

There  should  be  legal  equality  established  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  equal  ownership  of  the  family  property,  equal 
guardianship  of  the  minor  children.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  I  have  been  so  situated  that  I  have  been  the  recipient 
of  the  confidences  of  wives  and  mothers  to  a  very  large  extent.  If 
I  should  publish  the  sad  stories  of  injustice,  wrong,  and  outrage 
of  which  they  have  been  the  silent  victims,  perpetrated  under 
cover  of  laws  made  by  men  for  the  government  of  both  sexes  in 
married  life,  and  by  husbands  who  intend  to  be  in  the  main  fair 
and  just,  I  would  startle  the  community. 

"  No  ordinary  man,"  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  years  ago,  *'  is 
willing  to  find  at  his  fireside  an  equal  in  the  person  he  calls  his 
wife."  Have  we  outgrown  the  narrowness  of  the  day  when  these 
words  were  penned  ?    Are  men  now  just  enough  to  counsel  with 
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women  in  formulating  a  code  of  laws  that  shall  bear  equally  on 

husband  and  wife  ?    Are  they  prepared  to  convert  into  living 

verity  the  axiom  of  our  great  Bill  of  Bights^  which  declares  that 

**  all  just  governments  derive  their  power  from  the  consent  of  the 

ji;Qvemed  "  ?    Then^  indeed^  is  a  better  day  about  to  dawn  on  the 

world — ''a  statelier  Eden  will  come  again  to  man/'    If  not,  then 

the  reformation  of  our  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  must  tarry 

yet  longer  for  the  tardy  advent  of  the  day  when  man  will  see  in 

woman  his  other  half,  equal  but  diverse,  who  will  be  his  best 

helper  and  his  divinest  friend,  when  he  elevates  her  to  the  same 

plane  of  equality  with  himself,  and  forbids  her  to  be  fettered  even 

by  a  gossamer. 

Mart  A.  Liyebmobe. 


1.  Divorce  is  a  subject  in  which  every  one  is  concerned,  and 
about  which  every  one  has  something  to  say;  the  very  last 
subject  that  can  be  treated  dogmatically,  for  the  wisest  and  best 
thinkers  differ  widely  on  it,  both  in  its  religious  and  social  aspects. 
Personally  asked  if  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any 
circumstances,  I  answer.  Yes,  just  as  I  .believe  that,  if  a  limb  is 
diseased,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off,  and  go  halt  through  life,  than 
lose  life  altogether.  Second-bests  are  the  materials  out  of  which 
patient,  cheerful  souls  make  noble  lives.  I  believe  in  divorce 
because,  when  a  mistake  of  any  kind  is  made,  it  is  our  manifest 
duty  either  to  endeavor  to  rectify  it  or  to  spring  out  of  its  shadow. 
An  unhappy  marriage  is  the  great  mistake,  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
mistakes,  and  one  can  hardly  help  some  reproach  upon  Fate  for 
setting  men  and  women  to  choose  their  destiny  while  blindfolded 
by  love  or  passion,  and  then  punishing  them  for  choosing  wrong. 
But  when  mistakes  are  made,  why  give  permanency  to  wrong  and 
finality  to  suffering  ?  The  irrevocable  contains  no  element  of 
reformation.  It  is  a  hell  without  any  new  principles  of  action, 
withont  hope,  and  without  energy. 

If  a  great  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  decided 
by  an  allusion  to  Moses,  or  Matthew,  or  St.  Paul,  any  discussion 
on  the  matter  would  be  idle  and  profane  talking.  But  if  the 
laws  of  Moses  are  binding  between  man  and  wife,  why  not 
between  parents  and  children,  buyer  and  seller,  master  and 
ssnrant  ?  What  right,  indeed,  have  we  for  abrogating  any  of  the 
social  snactments  contained  in  Leviticus  and  elsewhere  in  the 
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Mosaic  writings  ?  Unforinnately,  these  old  laws  of  Moses 
generally  brought  forward  to  sanction  some  great  wrong.  The 
chnrch  has  gone  back  to  them  for  aathority  to  bam  witches^  bny 
and  sell  slaves^  collect  tithes,  etc.  They  are  the  Magna  Gharta 
of  sacerdotal  crnelty. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Sinai  to  Bethlehem,  bnt  Christ  in  Mat- 
thew ziz.,  6,  is  usually  regarded  as  indorsing  the  opinions  of 
Moses — "  what  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder."  These  words  contain  a  great  truth,  acceptable  to 
every  heart  and  every  condition.  What  Ood  joins  together  no 
man  can  put  asunder.  Such  unions  are  perfect ;  the  partners  in 
them  never  dream  of  divorce.  Poverty,  sorrow,  care,  shame, 
helplessness,  only  draw  the  bond  tighter.  They  go  to  the  grave 
together,  and  with  a  noble  constancy  look  across  the  grave  to  an 
immortal  companionship.  A  mojnent  of  time  is  sufficient  for 
this  real  bond  ;  for  no  material  fact  is  more  positive  than  the  fact 
of  a  love  instantaneous  in  its  apparent  origin  and  immortal  in  its 
aspirations.  This  spiritual  marriage  delights  to  ratify  itself  by 
some  public  ceremony,  and  the  more  solemnly-binding  it  is,  the 
more  typical  of  that  never-ending  union  which  both  so  ardently 
desire.  Such  God-made  marriage  no  man  has  the  power  to  sun- 
der. But  when  the  lust  ol  the  flesh,  or  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or 
the  pride  of  life  joins  men  and  women  together,  the  putting- 
asunder  is  an  easy  matter.  There  is  no  divinity  at  such  marriage- 
feasts.  Satiety,  hatred,  cruelty — at  the  best,  indifference — follow 
hard  after  the  bridal  footsteps. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  in  all  such  cases  •  divorce  is  a 
proper  remedy.  The  highest  discipline  of  life  makes  us  suffer 
for  our  mistakes  as  well  as  for  our  crimes;  and  habit  and 
patience  are  great  reconcilers  to  what  is  not  easily  changed. 
Many  a  pinching  shoe  has  been  borne,  and  worn,  until  it  became 
an  easy  and  perfect  fit.  Then,  also,  if  women  knowingly  marry 
drunken  and  brutal  men,  and  men  knowingly  marry  silly  women, — 
unless  there  follow  some  flagrant  cruelty, — ^they  have  no  more 
right  to  cry  for  release  than  the  suicide  has  to  expect  that  some 
good  life  shall  be  put  in  peril  for  his  rescue.  They  ought  to 
bear  in  silence  and  dignity  the  evil  they  have  called  unto  them- 
selves. The  cases  in  which  divorce  is  the  proper  remedy  need  no 
specifying.  Their  title  to  consideration  lies  in  the  magnitude 
and  heinousness  of  wrongs  which  cannot  be  hid,  and  whose 
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ledrees  is  to  be  accomplished  by  any  means  within  the  power  of 
law. 

When  God  joins  men  and  women  together^  the  definition  of 
marriage  indicated  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  their  last  General 
Oonvention  is  conceivable  *J^  *^  Marriage  is  not  merely  a  ciyil 
contract,  bat  a  spiritual  and  supernatural  union,  requiring  for  its 
mutual  obligation  a  supernatural,  divine  grace/'  Many  will  ac- 
cept this  saying  who  will  not  understand  ''  that  such  grace  is 
only  imparted  in  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  which  is  a  true 
sacrament  and  does  actually  confer  grace/'  For  if  this  be  true,  does 
Gk>d  confer  this  special  grace  on  marriages  made  for  gold  or  lust, 
on  marriages  having  their  origin  in  guilty  passion,  or  brought 
about  by  great  crimes  ?  If  it  is  inherent  in  the  ceremony,  why  is 
it  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  wrongs  that  breed  divorce  P  Is 
this  ''supernatural,  divine  grace'*  imparted  in  civil  marriages? — 
for  many  of  these  marriages  are  evidently  very  happy  ones.  If 
not,  surely  the  civil  law  has  the  power  to  annul  a  contract  it  had 
the  power  to  make.  Again,  if  this  special  grace  is  only  given  in 
some  marriages,  and  withheld  in  others,  who  makes  the  distinc- 
tion ?  Or  is  the  distinction  not  made,  but  the  grace  left  to  take 
its  chance  ?  These  questions  arise  naturally  out  of  the  theologi- 
cal statement.  Regarding  the  rite  of  marriage,  a  latent  Catholi- 
cism underlies  both  the  Anglican  and  American  Episcopal  Church ; 
but  at  the  Reformation,  Luther,  for  the  German  church,  boldly 
declared  marriage  to  be  a  civil  contract,  dissoluble  like  any  other 
civil  contract.  However  the  marriage  be  made,  the  purposes  for 
which  the  condition  exists  are  well  ascertained,  and  if  these  pur- 
poses are  not  fulfilled,  or  if  they  are  made  vehicles  for  outrage 
and  crime,  then  it  is  neither  right  nor  rational  for  society  to 
maintain  a  relation  so  evidently  immoral. 

2.  If  it  be  just  in  some  cases  to  grant  divorce,  then  the  question 
follows,  *'  Ought  divorced  persons  to  be  allowed  to  marry  under 
any  circumstances  V^  The  granting  of  divorce  ought  also  to  con- 
fer perfect  freedom.  The  exception  usually  made  in  the  case  of 
fornication  is  really  the  strongest  plea  for  this  freedom.  If  the 
woman  is  the  conjugal  sinner,  divorce  without  permission  to 
marry  puts  her  in  the  power  of  her  seducer.  He  may  say  to  her : 
"  I  am  Sony  the  law  forbids  me  to  do  you  the  justice  I  wish,  but 
it  is,  we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business.''    Now,  it  is 

•  Appandlz  XTTT.  of  the  "  Journal  *'  of  that  ooavcatloB. 
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a  part  of  our  conventional  law  of  honor  that  a  man  shall  marry 
the  woman  whom  he  has  lured  from  her  husband  and  home.  It 
is  the  only  compensation  he  can  make  her,  and  even  selfish  and 
wicked  men  are  acted  upon  by  public  opinion,  and  yield  in  some 
measure  to  this  social  necessity.  But  if  remarriage  is  forbidden, 
a  calculating  villain  will  find  in  the  prohibition  an  incentive  to 
crime. 

In  a  woman  adultery  is  rarely  a  calculating  offence.  It  is  said, 
''The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost.'^  The  truth  is,  women  are 
lost  because  they  do  not  deliberate.  Thackeray  had  the  pro- 
foundest  insight  into  a  woman's  heart  when  he  made  the  miser- 
able wife  of  Barnes  Newcome  leave  her  husband  and  home  in 
an  hour  when  she  had  no  such  intention.  Cruelly  tempted,  per- 
plexed and  bewildered,  when  passion  is  stronger  than  reason, 
women  do  not  think  of  consequences,  but  go,  blindfold,  head- 
long to  their  ruin.  Are  such  women  likely  to  be  kept  moral  by 
any  legal  enactment  ?  As  well  try  to  deter  or  encourage  them  by 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  Prohibition  never  yet  prevented  crime : 
of  what  value  is  it,  then,  as  a  punishment  ? 

And  supposing  that  the  woman  is  the  innocent  party,  what 
right  has  the  law  to  add  injustice  to  injury,  to  condemn  her  to 
spend  her  life  in  solitude,  finding  the  bread  and  bearing  the 
burdens  some  other  would  gladly  find  and  bear  for  her?  Gould 
the  l^w  set  a  good  women  in  a  position  more  beset  by  grievous 
temptations  ?  Alimony  is  never  a  sufficient  right  for  a  wronged 
woman;  the  guilty  husband  may  betake  himself  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  otherwise  evade  it,  for  a  husband  who  has  deserted  a 
wife  in  person  will  easily  desert  her  in  purse.  Most  women  would 
consider  heartless,  deliberate,  continued  desertion  a  far  worse 
crime  than  one  committed  in  a  moment  of  passion.  And  denying 
remarriage  to  a  deserter  would  not  check  desertion.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  a  man  who  would  desert  his  wife  would  not 
hesitate  to  commit  bigamy.  Besides,  if  the  prohibition  to  remarry 
be  regarded  as  punitive,  the  unfaithful  wife  is  not  the  sinner 
above  all  others.  Women  who  are  chaste  beyond  doubt  are  often 
very,  very  bad  wives.  Keeping  the  Seventh  Command  intact, 
they  yet  ruin  and  disgrace  their  husbands  irretrievably.  They 
may  be  drunkards  or  brawlers  or  thieves.  They  may  be  cor- 
rupters of  their  children.  They  may  make  their  homes  hells. 
Insanity  is  the  only  cause  for  divorce  which  should  be  coupled 
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with  prohibition  to  remarry.  For  what  right  have  we  to  deny  to 
the  nnfortunate,  or  even  to  the  guilty,  that  opportunity  for  con- 
solation or  redemption  which  the  very  continuance  of  their  exist- 
ence makes  a  divinely^granted  right  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  a  sinful  man  or  woman  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  marry  his  or  her  paramour  and  live  happily  ever  after- 
wards ;  that  such  leniency  is  a  premium  on  adultery.  Not  at 
alL  Half  the  misery  of  life  is  included  in  *'  too  late.''  Such 
marriages  are  too  late  to  avoid  many  a  bitter  drop,  many  an  un- 
endurable memory,  many  a  fearful  looking-forward.  The  sever- 
est moralist  need  not  fear, 

''For  tifl  the  etenud  law  that,  where  sin  li^ 
Sorrow  ehaU  answer  it** 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the  family  ? 
It  is  disintegrating.  It  is  disastrous.  The  home  is  no  longer 
sacred;  the  world  has  made  a  thoroughfare  through  it.  Its  effect 
upon  the  family  is  so  evil  that  this  cause  alone  may  be  depended 
upon  to  restrain  divorce.  For  the  paternal  and  the  maternal 
love  does  not  die  with  the  conjugal  love.  A  father  and  mother  who 
would  not  fear  the  disabilities  of  divorce  for  themselves  will  bear 
a  great  deal  ere  they  cast  its  stigma  upon  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Tet  when  a  family  has  come  to  a  point  where  its  heads  are 
at  two,  where  love  is  dead,  and  dislike  or  indifference  brings  forth 
ill  words  and  ill  deeds,  divorce — so  far  as  the  family  is  concerned — 
has  already  taken  place.  It  is  even  highly  probable  that  the  chil- 
dren will  find  in  the  dissolution  of  a  wretched  condition  some 
influence  more  favorable  to  their  happiness  and  development. 
Nothing,  at  any  rate,  can  be  worse  for  them  than  a  situation  in 
which  they  must  either  become  passionate  partisans  or  else  prac- 
tise a  constant  indifference  and  a  public  deception.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  divorce  is  the  only  cure  for  the  existing  moral 
depravement  of  the  children. 

4.  As  to  whether  the  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  contributes 
to  the  purity  of  society,  I  have  no  data  on  which  to  base  an  opin- 
ion. But,  as  a  rule,  neither  individuals  nor  communities  are  ren- 
dered moral  by  legal  enactments.  The  immoralities  which  make 
divorce  necessary  exist  whether  divorce  exists  or  not,  and  ignoring 
an  evil  does  not  annihilate  it.  There  is  a  perverse  element  in 
human  nature  which  makes  people  seldom  inclined  to  do  what  they 
can  do,  and  this  element  may  be  relied  upon  in  some  measure  as  a 
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restndmng  one.  The  love  of  home^  the  welfare  of  the  family^  tho 
fear  of  a  still  worse  f utnre^  the  natural  clinging  of  a  mother  to 
the  father  of  her  children,  and,  above  all,  the  helpless  position  of 
a  woman  in  a  divorce  coart,  standing  passive  while  her  honor  is 
dragged  in  the  public  highways,  makes  divorce  a  weapon  in  a 
woman's  hand  she  will  ever  be  loath  to  use.  Also,  no  man  can 
pnblidy  expose  his  wife  without  some  conventional  disgrace  to 
himself,  even  if  he  can  come  into  court — which  is  very  unlikely — 
with  his  own  hands  clean. 

One  great  menace  to  public  morality  from  divorce  is,  however, 
quite  within  control — ^the  suppression  of  all  newspaper  reporting 
in  such  trials.  In  France  there  is  a  penalty  of  20,000  francs  for 
publishing  the  revolting  details  in  a  divorce  case.  In  New  York 
they  are  the  Sunday  literature  of  the  masses.  But  the  suppression 
of  divorce  itself  would  no  more  tend  to  the  moral  health  of  the 
nation  than  the  driving-in  of  an  eruptive  disease  would  tend  to 
the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

Certainly  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Episcopal  General  Con- 
vention— ''  that  severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted  by  the  state, 
on  the  demand  of  the  church,  for  the  suppression  of  all  offences 
against  the  Seventh  Commandment  and  sundry  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  '^ — is  one  which  would  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous opposition  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  ''  out  of 
orders. '^  It  is  a  proposition  smacking  of  the  Dark  Ages,  of 
Laud  and  the  Mathers,  and  would  open  the  door  for  a  priestly  in- 
tolerance which  every  man  and  woman  would  feel  it  a  delight  and 
a  duty  to  oppose.  The  day  for  the  church  to  dictate,  and  the 
state  to  enforce  its  dictates,  is  centuries  behind  our  civilization. 
There  would  not  be  civil  power  enough  in  any  state  to  enforce 
"  severe  penalties  ''  of  priestly  demanding.  But  if  such  power 
was  given  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  could  not  be  denied  to  the 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  etc.  Besides,  what  special 
claim  has  the  Seventh  Command  above  all  others  ?  If  it  could 
ever  be  right  to  surround  one  command  with  "severe  penalties'* 
from  the  church,  she  must  have  an  equal  right  to  protect  the 
other  nine  in  the  same  manner.  And  this  legitimate  result  6f 
the  Episcopal  General  Convention's  proposition  is  too  absurd  to 
be  entertained  seriously  for  one  moment.  It  would  convert  our 
glorious  Republic  into  the  narrowest  theocracy.  The  church  had 
marriage  in  its  jurisdiction  for  centuries  ;  it  had  the  support  of 
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the  state ;  and  what  it  could  not  do  in  ages  of  credulity  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  when  individual  opinions  fear  neither  church  canons 
nor  popular  superstitions. 

The  strengthening  of  the  marriage-tie  and  the  decadence  of 
divorce  lie  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations.  Not  by  an  accident  was  the  Fifth  Commandment 
placed  in  the  van  of  all  the  commands  regulating  our  social  life. 
If  parents  will  rear  good  sons  and  daughters,  there  will  certainly 
be  good  husbands  and  wives,  happy  homes,  and  peaceful  and  hon- 
orable old  age.  For  it  is  one  of  the  worst  attributes  of  divorce 
that  it  not  only  defrauds  youth  of  its  happiness,  but  robs  old  age 
of  its  respect  and  comfort. 

Unfortunately,  however,  even  when  we  have  determined  the 
evils  of  the  condition,  and  perceived,  though  dimly,  what  is  nec- 
essary to  its  reformation,  we  are  forced  irresistibly  upon  the  con- 
clusion that  between  miserable  marriage  and  divorce  there  is  only 
a  choice  of  evils. 

Amelia  E.  Babb. 


1.  I  BELIETE  in  divorce  as  a  right  and  needful  thing  only 
under  one  circumstance.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  after  a  long 
life,  my  fixed  opinion  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  well 
as  the  next,  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  guide.  In  the 
Bible  are  to  be  found  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  a  profound 
exposition  of  its  needs  and  their  remedies  that  are  adapted  to 
every  human  emergency.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  strange  to  modem 
culture  and  absurd  to  modem  infidelity  that  he  who  made  man 
should  understand  better  what  is  for  his  creature's  best  good  than 
man  himself  ;  but  all  men  accept  the  mathematical  axiom  that 
'*the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part'*:  why  should  they  deny 
that  the  same  maxim  holds  good  in  ethics  ?  And  in  referring  to 
this  authority  we  find  no  uncertain  sound,  no  vague  law,  concern- 
ing divorce.  Over  and  again  it  is  declared  that  this  is  not  per- 
missible except  for  one  reason — the  infidelity  to  the  marriage- 
Tow,  in  its  most  personal  clause,  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

And  how  rational  such  a  law  is  !  Were  divorce  permitted  for 
drunkenness,  insanity,  poverty,  incompatibility  of  temper,  where 
would  be  the  self-denial,  the  patience,  the  kindly  daily  deeds,  that 
marriage  in  its  highest  sense  produces  and  fosters  ?    No  ordi- 
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nance  of  God  is  meant  to  be  for  the  mere  pleasure  or  self-indulg- 
ence of  humanity,  but  for  an  education  into  the  divine  life. 

"  LoT«  WM  glreii, 
Aeknowtods^d,  nnotionad,  ohieflj  to  thli  end* 
That  Mlf  might  be  AnnuUed." 

We  are  not  beasts  of  the  fields  left  to  the  undisturbed  indulgence 
of  our  instincts  and  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  our  own  will  and 
following  our  own  devices.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
however  we  deny  or  disgrace  our  birthright,  I  believe  the  most 
degraded  sinner,  the  most  vociferant  infidel,  has  within  him  at 
times  a  conscious  spark  of  the  accountable  soul  that  he  must  an- 
swer for  to  its  Giver. 

But  for  the  sin  which  is  also  a  shame  and  an  insult  to  the  in- 
nocent party  in  this  sacred  contract  there  is  no  reason  for  en- 
durance or  condonation.  No  pur6  and  true  woman,  no  clear- 
minded,  honorable  man,  could  wish  to  live  in  such  relation  one 
hour  after  its  discovery.  The  law  of  God  in  this  matter  is  amply 
justified  by  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man.  Still,  I  would 
have  temporary  separation  allowed  by  law,  and  the  earnings  of 
either  party  secured  to  his  or  her  own  use,  in  cases  of  persistent 
drunkenness,  personal  violence,  or  insanity;  but  not  absolute  and 
permanent  divorce.  Such  separation  would  be  a  sharp  lesson  and 
punishment  to  the  offender,  and  a  needful  protection  to  the  weak 
in  those  cases,  also  assuring  to  a  helpless  family  such  support  as 
the  unoffending  parent  could  supply. 

2.  Here,-  again,  the  Bible  answers  for  me.  Christ  laid  down 
the  law  of  divorce  in  words  too  simple  and  direct  to  be  miscon- 
strued or  evaded  ;  and  the  human  reasons  for  this  law  are  equally 
plain.  If  man  or  woman  can  sin  against  the  faith  and  purity  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and,  having  broken  the  tie  for  that  reason, 
reknot  it  at  pleasure,  in  what  is  marriage  better  than  consecutive 
polygamy  ?  I  have  myself  known  of  a  woman  with  three  living 
husbands :  was  she  any  higher  in  the  scale  of  morals  than  the 
most  utter  heathen  or  persistent  Mormon  ? 

My  own  feeling  is  strong  against  any  remarriage  after  separa- 
tion by  death.  I  think  to  a  pure,  delicate,  faithful  woman  there 
can  be  but  one  marriage  in  her  life.  I  think  even  the  remembrance 
of  a  past  love  that  once  occupied  the  heart  she  tries  to  give  to 
another  must  always  fill  her  with  shame  and  regret,  though  that 
early  love  may  have  been  frustrated  by  evil  tide  or  set  aside  by 
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death  before  it  became  an  open  tie.  I  am  aware  this  is  an  ex- 
treme theory,  but  it  is  mine«  and  I  believe  there  are  other  women 
who  will  agree  with  me.  It  is  also  a  deep  regret  in  my  mind  that 
every  Christian  chnrch  does  not  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament, 
as  does  the  Roman  hierarchy.  I  think  it  is  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  society  that  it  should  be  so  regarded. 

From  another  point  of  view,  consider  what  sort  of  men  and 
women  are  those  who  are  divorced  for  Scriptural  cause.  Impure, 
perjured,  unrestrained  by  law  of  God  or  man,  are  they  fit  to 
reenter  that  relation  from  which  all  society  and  real  civilization 
spring  ?  Here  is  almost  the  only  opportunity  which  the  state  has 
to  control  and  regulate  the  marriage  of  its  citizens,  for  the  laws 
concerning  marriages  of  minors  are  too  easily  and  too  often 
evaded  to  be  much  more  than  a  dead-letter.  And  what  good 
woman  would  marry  a  man  so  divorced  ?  What  honorable  man 
would  offer  the  respect  of  his  name  and  the  honor  of  his  home  to 
a  woman  cast  off  by  another  man  for  this  reason  ?  Is  it  sensible 
or  decent  that  such  marriages  should  be  sanctioned  by  any 
thoughtful,  decent  community,  even  if  it  were  not  distinctly  for- 
bidden by  God  ? 

3.  The  families  of  civilization  consist  of  the  two  heads, 
husband  and  wife,  and  of  their  children.  What,  then,  is  the  effect 
of  divorce  upon  the  husband  ?  If  his  wife  repudiates  him  for 
the  only  good  reason,  what  sort  of  self-respect  can  be  left  to  him  ? 
And  with  no  self-respect,  of  what  value  is  man  or  woman  ?  His 
home  is  no  longer  a  refuge  or  a  consolation  to  him  ;  he  is  separated 
from  his  children  ;  he  is  branded  in  the  eyes  of  society;  for,  how- 
ever successfully  he  may  demand  the  sympathies  of  men  of  his 
own  sort,  or  however  impudently  brave  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  knows  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  and  purest  men  and 
women  he  is  stamped  with  a  stigma  of  disgrace.  It  is  true  he 
deserves  this  punishment ;  but  does  that  make  it  more  endurable 
or  less  degrading  ?  Such  a  position  seems  to  me  so  dreadful  and 
80  pitiable  that  I  would  counsel  a  woman  to  endure  and  forgive 
her  husband's  sins  as  long  as  nature  and  religious  principle  allow 
her  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  rebuild  his  character  and 
restore  to  him  that  self-confidence  which,  next  to  divine  help, 
aids  men  who  try  to 

"  riB6  on  ■tepplnff-stonaf 
Of  their  dead  eelret  to  higher  things." 
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But  if  divorce  for  any  reason  is  degrading  and  demoralizing 
to  a  man,  what  must  it  be  to  a  woman  ?  For  her  the  whole 
world  has  no  mercy  ;  there  is  no  forgetfalness  of  her  sin,  even  if 
she  repent  in  the  bitterness  of  death ;  and  deeper  woe  than  the 
world's  scorn  awaits  her^  for  I  believe  the  worst  woman  on  earth 
cannot  be  forever  separated  from  her  children  without  agony 
sooner  or  later.  In  the  first  whirl  of  passion  she  may  forget 
them,  bat  passion  flies  like  a  sammor  tempest  and  leaves  devasta- 
tion along  its  track.  Her  children's  sweet,  innocent  eyes  must 
forever  haunt  her ;  their  frighted  and  saddened  calls  ring  forever 
in  her  ea: ;  and  she  will  know  in  the  blackness  of  despair  that 
she  has  committed  woman's  unpardonable  sin,  for  which  society 
will  allow  her  no  place  for  repentance,  though  she  seek  it  care- 
fully and  with  tears  of  blood. 

There  have  been  men — to  the  honor  of  the  race  be  it  recorded 
— ^who  have  so  nobly  loved  the  weak  or  wicked  women  whom  they 
have  vowed  before  God  to  cherish  and  protect  that  they  have  hid- 
den from  the  world  lapses  and  entanglements  they  alone  have  dis- 
covered, and  tenderly  won  back  to  penitence  and  peace  the 
strayed  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  These  are  they  whom 
the  world  cannot  know  or  honor,  but  there  are  women  who  wor- 
ship them  as  saints  and  saviours  only  next  to  him  who  made  such 
men  "  just  and  faithful  knights  of  God." 

And  for  the  children — witless,  harmless  victims — what  can 
atone  to  them  for  the  mysterious  desertion  of  their  father  ?  He  is 
not  dead ;  they  may  even  meet  him  in  the  street,  seize  him,  cling 
to  him,  and  imploi'e  his  return, — I  know  of  children  who  have 
enacted  this  pathetic  and  unconscious  tragedy, — ^but  he  does  not 
come  back  ;  the  pillar  of  the  house  has  fallen  ;  but  who  will  tell 
them  why  ?  The  shameful  knowledge  lies  in  wait  for  them  in  a 
desolated  future. 

But  when  the  mother  goes,  worse  want  ensues  ;  then  indeed 
their  home  is  gone  ;  their  hearts  are  full  to  overflowing  with  earth's 
worst  nostalgia  ;  there  are  no  fond  kisses  for  those  quivering  lips 
at  night ;  no  sleep-songs  to  lull  their  wakeful  weariness  ;  no 
soothing  of  their  sharp  childish  woes,  ''  as  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth"  ;  no  cool,  soft  hand  on  the  forehead  hot  with  fever  or 
aching  with  fatigue.  Oh  !  worst  of  all  earth's  innumerable  losses, 
no  mother  I  Nor  can  any  tell  them  the  sweet  story  that  she  is 
in  heaven  awaiting  them,  or  lead  them  to  deck  the  sleeping- 
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place  of  her  dear  dead  body.  She  is  worse  than  dead  :  she  is  di- 
vorced I 

The  family  is  the  unit  that  is  the  germ  of  the  state,  the  seed 
of  civilization :  where  divorce  so  rends  it  and  scatters  its  frag- 
ments abroad,  can  any  philosophy,  or  any  stupidity,  or  the 
crassest  ignorance,  deny  that  divorce  destroys  and  obliterates  its 
integrity  ? 

4.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  there  is  no  country  and 
no  church  where  ^^  absolute  prohibition  of  divorce*'  exists.  The 
lofty  stand-point  of  the  Roman  Church  permits  an  absolute 
separation  of  the  two  parties  for  certain  reasons,  without  power  of 
remarriage ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  not  divorce ;  it 
certainly  is,  in  the  Scriptural  sense.  But  the  average  morality  of 
countries  where  this  church  is  the  ruling  authority  is  said  to  be 
no  higher  than  that  of  other  countries — a  statement  that  might 
be  explained  and  modified  by  the  fact  that  these  countries  are 
notably  in  want  of  free  public  schools,  and  also  by  the  more 
important  fact  that  sin  loses  its  terrors  to  the  individual  under 
the  theory  and  practice  of  plenary  absolution.. 

Yet  from  the  stand-point  of  common-sense  it  is  fair  to  argue 
that  a  procedure  which  degrades  and  corrupts  the  individual  must 
always  tend  to  corrupt  and  degrade  society ;  for  society  is  not  a 
unit,  but  an  aggregation  of  persons  whose  association  affects  both 
the  moral  and  physical  status  of  the  concrete  mass.  It  is  as  true 
of  society  as  of  the  church  that  *^  whether  one  member  suffer  all 
the  members  suffer  with  if 

The  frequent  and  apparently  fa?orite  argument  that  remar- 
riage after  divorce  should  be  allowed  because  otherwise  men  are 
driven  to  immorality  is  so  shamelessly  based  on  the  assumption 
that  men  are  no  better  than  beasts  of  the  field,  and  can  neither 
dominate  their  instincts  nor  control  their  passions  any  better  than 
other  animals,  that  with  the  decent  public  in  general,  or  the 
believers  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  it  should  have  neither  respect 
nor  weight 

When  men  deny  their  own  superiority  to  brutes,  and  prefer 
the  gratification  of  their  lowest  natures  to  purity  and  nobility 
and  the  seeking  of  a  spiritual  life  hereafter,  then,  indeed,  it  will  be 
useless  and  vain  to  express  any  other  opinions  than  those  of  the  dog 
and  the  cat,  and  we  may  relegate  our  conversation  to  their  sono- 
rous and  expressive  utterances;  but  as  long  as  there  are  those,  both 
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men  and  women,  who  '^  seek  a  better  oonntry,  even  a  heayenly/' 
and  see  in  tra^  earthly  marriage  a  type  and  illustration  of  Christ's 
relation  to  his  church,  who  consider  that  it  is  a  single  and  holy 
relation,  ordained  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  as  an  education 
for  heavenly  places,  just  so  long  there  will  be  those  of  either  sex 
who  consider  divorce  disintegrating  and  demoralizing  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  and  society  at  large. 

BosE  Tebbt  Gookb. 


I  AH  asked  a  simple  question  which  requires  a  complicated 
answer.  Do  I  justify  the  right  of  divorce  ?  Assuredly.  When  ? 
When  the  question  is  a  duel  between  a  wrong  and  a  right ;  when 
not  to  give  the  right  is  to  commit  an  undeniable  wrong.  I  justify 
divorce  as  I  do  a  surgical  operation — then  and  thus  only ;  when 
it  is  the  last  expedient,  the  final  hope,  the  desperate  venture ; 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  to  save  the  social  life. 

A  man  and  woman  elect  to  tie  themselves  together  for  life, 
presumably  because  they  cherish  each  other  above  all  human 
beings.  To  say  that  the  causes  which  practically  invalidate 
this  tie  are  infinite  in  variety  is  only  to  say  that  human  nature 
exists.  To  insist  that  the  causes  which  may  legally  separate  the 
married  should  be  limited  in  quantity  is  only  to  say  that  morality 
is  a  virtue  or  frailty  a  vice.  We  should  go  so  far  as  to  make  this 
limitation  the  severest,  the  most  strenuous,  that  the  highest 
civilization  will  bear.  I  cannot  believe,  in  this  matter  more  than  in 
others,  in  ^^  going  under,''  as  the  phrase  has  it,  to  a  compromise 
with  ideal  Right.     But  what  is  ideal  Right  ? 

If  a  man  knocks  his  wife  down,  he  shatters  the  marriage-troth 
as  much  as  if  he  brought  an  evil  woman  to  her  house.  If  a 
woman  drinks  away  the  moral  nature  of  her  unborn  babe,  she 
ceases  to  be  a  wife  as  surely  as  if  she  broke  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment. *'  Infidelity "  to  the  obligations  of  marriage  is  a 
term  to  which  we  give  a  too  restricted  use.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  personal  abuse,  or  felony  before  the  law,  or  desertion,  or 
habitual  drunkenness,  or  other  equivalent  (if  there  be  equivalent) 
offences,  may  justify  divorce  as  amply  as  the  crime  of  adultery. 
But  that  these  offences  need  to  be  identified  with  a  legal  con- 
science surpassing  any  thing  yet  brought  to  bear  upon  our  statutes 
seems  to  me  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  to  say  that  the  United 
estates  needs  a  navy.  The  power  to  unmarry — in  a  state  of  society 
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like  ours — should  be  made  "  a  strait  and  narrow  way/'  We  have 
built  it  80  broadly  that  "  thousands  go  in  thereat/*  It  should  be 
made  unenviable,  unpopular,  unlikely,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people  should  hedge  it  about  with  thorns  and  barbed  wire.  It 
should  be  made  as  disgraceful  as  crime.  It  should  be  made  as 
hard  as  death. 

The  question  whether  a  divorced  person  ought  to  marry  again 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  partner  is  the  last  in,  but  it  is  the 
poser  of  the  discussion.  One  gives  an  opinion  on  this  point  per- 
fectly aware  that  life  and  time  may  change  it;  for  one  sees  that 
experience  modifies  or  creates  opinion  easily  enough  on  any  sub- 
ject, but  on  none  more  thoroughly  than  on  this.  The  personal 
equation  affects  our  morality  to  an  appalling  extent;  and  saintly 
Stephen  Blackpool,  looking  up  out  of  the  pit  of  death  at  the  pure 
face  of  Rachel,  in  Dickens's  story,  must  have  had  his  own  views 
on  divorce  before  which  the  comfortable  judgment  of  a  happy 
home  ought  to  confess  itself  a  blind  and  groping  thing.  But,  so 
far  as  I  feel  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  so  tremendous  a 
matter,  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  this  discussion,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  in  that  of  another  review,  have  come  nearest  to 
the  right  of  the  case  when  they  would  deny  to  the  divorced  under 
any  circumstances  the  right  of  remarriage  until  death  shall 
give  it. 

Now,  this  old  question  is  a  threefold  one,  and  ought  to  run  like 
this  :  Shall  we  marry  ?  Shall  we  unmarrv  ?  Shall  we  remarrv  ? 
Clearly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  emphasis  of  the  discussion  has 
been  put  in  the  wrong  place.  We  should  slip  it  further  along 
the  line  of  interrogative.  It  is  less  important  to  inquire.  Do 
they  right  to  remarry  ?  Were  they  wrong  to  unmarry  ?  than  to 
ask.  Did  they  right  to  marry  f 

I  have  spoken  of  the  right  of  divorce  as  a  surgical  expedient. 
Carry  on  the  figure  of  thought  and  we  may  learn  a  lesson. 

The  best-instructed  physicians  know  well  that  there  exists 
to-day  a  subtle  and  powerful  conflict  in  the  professional  world. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  of  experiment  turns  terribly  to 
surgery.  Everything  goes  to  the  operating-table.  Disease,  like 
the  demon  in  the  New  Testament,  *•  coming  out,  tears  him*'  who 
is  so  miserable  as  to  trust  his  life  to  the  surgical  fashion.  Tenny- 
son, with  the  fine  eye  of  poetry  for  the  prevailing  facts  of  science, 
struck  the  situation  when  he  wrote  of  his  hospital  doctor,  who 
VOL.  CL. — NO.  398.  9 
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handled  the  child  "  gently  enough,  but  hifi  voice  and  his  face 
were  not  kind/^ 

'*  But  tb«7  Hdd  too  of  him 
Ho  wms  happlir  iisinff  tbe  Imifo  than  In  trying  to  BftTO  tho  lim 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  intensified  the  solemn  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  healing  art.  The  materia  medica  is  trusted  above 
the  bntcher^s  knife.  The  fine,  the  delicate,  the  patient  remedy, 
the  prophylactic,  or  the  tonic,  or  the  curative,  becomes  the 
material  of  absorbing  study  such  as  the  medical  world  has  never 
known  before.  The  doctrine  of  mercy,  the  theory  of  prevention, 
rule  the  medical  conscience,  and  the  healer^s  intellect  refines  as  the 
sensibility  is  saved — thus,  please  Heaven,  the  patient  too. 

Divorce,  at  best,  is  pure  surgery;  nothing  more  nor  less;  neces- 
sary at  the  extremity,  never  to  be  tolerated  when  the  milder 
measure  will  save  the  life. 

The  truly  scientific,  and  therefore  the  hopeful,  treatment  of 
this  social  disease  must,  I  believe,  consist  more  and  more,  and 
must  some  time  consist  entirely,  in  the  preventive,  and  what  we 
might  call  attentive,  means  of  cure.  What  is  the  use — what  is 
the  use — ^in  wearing  out  our  brains  to  invent  scalpels  and  probes, 
to  cut,  and  sew,  and  carve,  and  bury,  when  a  careful  course  of 
the  right  remedy  would  heal  the  patient  ? 

In  brief,  so  long  as  we  are  allowed  to  marry  as  we  do,  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  anything  else  than  un  marrying  and 
remarrying  to  the  end  of  this  weak  and  wicked  world  ? 

As  our  laws  stare  us  in  the  face,  there  is  no  man  so  drunken, 
so  immoral,  so  brutal,  so  cruel,  that  he  may  not  take  to  himself 
the  purest,  the  most  refined,  the  most  sensitive  of  women  to  wife, 
if  he  can  get  her.  There  is  no  woman  so  paltry,  so  petty,  so 
vain,  so  inane,  so  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind  by  corsets  or 
chloral,  flirtation,  or  worse,  that  she  may  not  become  the  wife  of 
an  intellectual,  honorable  man  and  the  mother  of  his  doomed 
children.  There  is  no  pauper  who  may  not  wed  a  pauper  and 
beget  paupers  to  the  end  of  his  story.  There  is  no  felon  re- 
turned from  his  prison,  or  loose  upon  society  uncondemned, 
who  may  not  make  a  base  play  at  wedlock,  and  perpetuate  his 
diseased  soul  and  body  in  those  of  his  descendants,  without 
restraint.  There  is  no  member  of  what  we  call  our  "  respectable 
classes''  who  may  not,  if  he  choose,  make  a  mock  of  the  awful 
pame  of  marriage,  in  sacrilege  to  which  we  are  so  used  that  we 
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scarcely  lift  an  eyelid  to  express  surprise  or  aversion  at  the  sick* 
ening  variety  of  the  offence. 

Where  is  the  law  that  prevents  a  titled  ron6  from  becoming  the 
hnsband  of  a  pure  American  girl  ?  Where  is  the  law  that  saves  a 
rich  woman  from  the  designs  of  a  mercenary  spendthrift  suitor  ? 
Where  is  what  Sophocles  called  "  the  unwritten  law*'  that  pre- 
vents a  man  and  woman  who  do  not  love  each  other  supremely^ 
unselfishly,  permanently,  and  we  might  almost  say  divinely,  from 
daring  to  take  upon  themselves  the  sacred  marriage- vow  ? 

Where  is  the  public  sentiment  which  calls  a  mariage  de  con- 
i;0nan£?0  by  ita- true  name  ?  Legalized  prostitution  are  two  ugly 
words ;  but  nothing  less  will  fit  the  case.  Where  is  the  drift  of 
high  emotion  which  scorns  a  loveless  marriage  as  disgraceful, 
makes  a  foolish  one  unpopular,  and  a  wicked  one  impossible  ? 
Oive  us  the  public  opinion  which  will  make  it  indelicate  for  a 
man  to  marry  for  a  housekeeper  or  a  woman  for  a  home.  Oive 
us  the  average  of  judgment  which  shall  stamp  it  a  social  blot  to 
marry  "  for  position"  and  call  it  a  crime  to  marry  for  money. 
Oive  us  the  great  ideal  which  shall  create  the  noble  fact.  Oive 
ns  such  a  comprehension  of  the  feeling  which  ought  to  draw  men 
and  women  into  the  marriage-tie  that  anything  less  than  almighty 
love  should  invalidate  marriage  as  much  as  the  absence  of  a  wit- 
ness to  the  oath.  Oive  us  such  a  vision  of  the  purity,  the  un- 
selfishness, the  patience,  the  tenderness,  the  loyalty  through  sor- 
row and  sickness  and  ill  fortune  and  fading  fairness,  and  the 
daah^f  temperaments,  which  the  marriage-bond  requires — such 
a  holy  power  as  shall  lift  us  above  the  social  mire  toward  which 
oar  nation  is  sinking.  The  sheer  force  of  relentless  right  ought 
to  hold  us  up ;  but  the  average  opinion  must  form  the  moral  der- 
rick. 

Bring  to  bear  upon  our  worst  perplexity  our  highest  oppor- 
tunity. Make  it  as  nearly  impossible  as  human  deficiency  allows 
to  inarry  wrong ;  and  we  make  it  all  but  unnecessary  to  ask  if 
divorce  be  right. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 


The  question  of  divorce  is  so  largely  one  of  sentiment  with  the 
majority  of  women,  and  so  blended  with  their  religious  beliefs, 
(bat  it  is  difficult  to  reach  a  simple,  hoaestj  unbiassed  opinion  in 
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regard  to  the  just  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the  influence  of  these 
relations  upon  society  at  large.  That  social  questions^  mar- 
riage among  the  number,  have  changed  their  aspects  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  tendency 
is  less  toward  the  breaking-up  of  family  life,  the  disruption  of 
family  ties,  I  think,  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Marriage,  as 
we  understand  it,  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution.  In  the 
church  it  has  always  implied  more  or  less  of  servitude  or  unques- 
tioning obedience  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  The  wisdom  of 
obedience  to  all  men,  or  to  any  man  under  all  circumstances,  is 
now  doubted  by  intelligent  women;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
church  has  lost  much  of  its  sacramental  character  in  the  eyes  of 
both  men  and  women. 

This  has  opened  the  door  to  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
to  freedom  of  divorce.  Side  by  side  with  the  ease  with  which 
divorces  may  be  secured  has  grown  up  the  belief  in  individual 
rights  and  the  pursuit  of  individual  inclination  as  the  highest 
good.  A  marriage  that  at  the  outset  does  not  fulfil  expectation 
is  considered  a  **  mistake  " — a  mistake  that  may  have  serious 
consequences,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rectified  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  forgotten  that  persons  who  have  made  one  mistake 
will  be  very  likely  to  make  another. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  What  is  a  mistake  ?  and  who  is 
to  suffer  its  consequences — ^the  one  who  makes  it  or  society  at 
large  ?  Natural  law  compels  each  individual  to  suffer  the  results 
of  his  or  her  own  acts,  even  though  committed  in  ignorance  of 
their  consequences.  This  at  first  sight  seems  unjust ;  it  would 
be  so  if  men  were  bom,  lived,  and  died  by  and  for  themselves 
alone.  But  we  learn  by  what  we  suffer,  and  discover  our  rela- 
tions to  the  world  about  us  by  the  disagreeable  aspects  which  those 
relations  sometimes  assume  to  us.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
are  no  such  things  as  mistakes,  or,  if  there  are,  we  are  here  to 
make  them,  and  our  growth — the  good  they  do  us — depends  upon 
the  courage  and  wisdom  with  which  we  meet  the  circumstances 
they  create  for  us. 

Doubtless  the  most  serious  "  mistake  "  that  can  be  made,  from 
the  popular  point  of  view,  is  an  uncongenial  marriage ;  and  if 
marriage  was  simply  to  make  two  people  happy,  this  would  be  the 
true  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  law  might  well  be  invoked  to  re- 
lease them  from  unpleasant  bonds,  and  qualify  them  to  try  again. 
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Bat  marriage  has  a  much  more  serious  intention,  a  much  deeper 
meaning  than  this — ^a  meaning  that  the  civilized  world  generally 
feels  and  recognizes,  and  that  renders  it  superior  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  many  legal  enactments,  and  still  preserves  the  married 
home  as  the  rule  and  separation  as  the  exception. 

Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  qo  exceptions  could  be  allowed, 
under  any  stress  of  circumstance,  in  cases  where  such  vital  inter- 
ests are  involved.     But  where  and  how  to  admit  them  ? 

Not  for  drunkenness,  for  the  man  or  woman  may  reform,  and 
always  needs  all  the  help,  all  the  guards,  that  can  be  thrown 
around  him  or  her  to  keep  from  falling  lower.  But  it  is  cruelty 
to  women  and  children  to  leave  them  in  the  power  of  drunken 
husbands  and  fathers,  we  are  told.  So  it  is ;  but  it  is  also  cruel  to 
leave  women  at  the  mercy  of  savage,  jealous,  cruel,  selfish,  mean 
men — more  dangerous  sometimes,  more  hurtful,  more  deadly,  than 
to  the  hapless  drunkard,  whose  appetite  is  inherited  and  weakness 
fostered  by  a  wicked  traffic,  and  by  social  customs  that  are  as  the 
open  door  to  his  destruction.  Even  crime  cannot  separate  the 
woman  from  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  herself,  who  is  the 
father  of  her  children.  She  is  the  link  which  connects  him  with 
a  better  life ;  and  her  faithfulness,  her  courage,  her  devotion,  are 
the  best  guarantee  of  his  final  salvation.  For  nothing  human  can 
finally  or  forever  resist  the  power  of  sufficient  goodness.  It  works 
within  us,  to  will  and  do  its  pleasure ;  it  only  seems  to  fail  because 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  or  because  time  enough  is  not  given  it  to 
take  root  and  bring  forth  its  leaf,  blossom,  and  final  fruit. 

There  is  a  degree  of  disloyalty  in  marriage  which  leaves  the 
suffering  party  to  the  contract  no  choice  but  acceptance  of  the 
other's  treachery  and  faithlessness.  In  such  cases  the  law  would 
be  justified  in  stepping  in  to  release  one  from  the  semblance  of  a 
bond  that  the  other  had  already  broken;  but  it  should  only  be 
done  in  a  public  and  formal  manner,  upon  the  expressed  and  guar- 
anteed desire  of  both  parties,  and  after  ample  provision  had 
been  made  and  guaranteed  to  those  who  have  been  forced  into  a 
helpless  and  disadvantageous  position. 

These  are  the  only  circumstances  in  which  it  seems  as  if  the 
question  of  divorce,  or  permanent  separation,  could  possibly  come 
in.  For  marriage  is  not  a  mere  question  of  happiness  for  the  in- 
dividual; it  is  a  question  of  development,  of  growth  for  the  race, 
of  the  preservation  of  an  equilibrium  of  forces  and  qualities,  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  desire  for  companionship  and  the  parental 
instincts  are  gratified. 

It  is  unscientific  and  nnphilosophical  to  the  last  degree  to  ad- 
vocate that  like  should  marry  like,  or  that  people  of  the  same 
temper,  disposition,  and  tastes  '^  were  intended  for  each  other/' 
If  such  a  principle  were  carried  out,  the  world  would  be  full  of 
extremes — angels  and  devils,  saints  and  fiends  incarnate,  Oogs 
and  Magogs. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  wise  and  humane  provision  that  the  desire 
for  companionship,  parental  love,  and  the  care  of  the  helpless  are 
the  strongest  instincts  within  us.  These  exist  and  are  exercised 
without  reference  to  the  qualities  or  likeness  to  ourselves  of  those 
who  call  them  forth.  Love  in  the  heart  finds  an  object  upon  which 
to  bestow  itself,  animate  or  inanimate,  according  to  environment. 
The  poorest  creature  is  happier  having  something  to  care  for — 
happier  far  than  in  being  cared  for. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  worthless 
husband  of  yours''  ?  I  once  asked  a  poor  washerwoman,  who  had 
been  a  respected  an.d  well-paid  domestic  before  marrying  a 
drunken,  shiftless  husband,  and  who  could  readily  have  found  a 
good  home  and  good  wages  again  if  she  would  have  left  him. 
*'  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  women  must  be  takin*  care 
of  something — don't  ye  think  so  ? — an'  I  might  as  well  take  care 
of  him;  nobody  else  would."  But  Ood,  I  thought,  and  she  is  his 
minister. 

It  clears  up  so  many  things  if  we  put  ourselves  out  of  the 
question,  and  accept  what  comes  to  us  as  simple  duty,  as  that 
which  is  given  us  to  do,  and  that  we  are  to  do  as  well  as  we  can, 
with  such  patience  and  judgment  and  ability  as  we  possess.  When 
that  is  done,  there  are  no  regrets,  no  thought  of  mistakes :  we 
are  only  asked  to  do  that  which  is  possible  to  ourselves. 

The  grave  and  eternal  responsibilities  of  marriage  may  well 
induce  the  thoughtful  among  the  young  to  pause  and  reflect 
before  incurring  them.  But  once  they  have  done  so,  there  is  no 
turning  back  ;  for  they  are  no  longer  living  for  themselves ;  they 
no  longer  exist  as  separate  entities ;  they  have  formed  a  combina- 
tion and  become  a  new  product — a  part  of  the  eternal  and  ever- 
flowing  life  of  the  universe — and  their  business  is  to  find  points 
of  agreement  in  this  new  life  and  thus  aid  in  making  it  harmoni- 
ous ;   not  reasons  for  difference^  which  must  always  exist  in  a  life 
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and  among  people  of  infinitely-yaried  ideas^  tastes,  habits,  and 
capacities. 

It  is  a  maryellons  thing,  taking  this  fact  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  individual  view  that  so  many  feel  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  right  one,  that  more  married  people,  especially  the 
newly-married,  do  not  fly  apart^  shocked  out  of  their  illnsions, 
and  unwilling  to  accept  the  conditions  of  wedlock.  ^^  Be  sure 
you  love  him,''  said  an  old  lady  once  to  an  engaged  young  woman; 
'*  it  will  take  all  the  love  you  can  scare  up  before  you  get  to  where 
I  am.''  That  the  majority  adjust  themselves  to  this  new  and 
previously  unknown  and  untried  life  is  proof  of  that  natural  ac- 
ceptance, that  underlying  sense  of  duty,  that  curious  adaptability 
to  circumstances,  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  us  as  the  readiness 
of  the  body  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  weather.  We  can  pamper 
the  body  till  it  ceases  to  exert  natural  functions  and  activities, 
but  then  we  are  punished  by  jdisease;  and  we  can  pervert  ideas 
and  indulge  selfishness  until  we  are  unable  to  see  a  straight  line  of 
duty,  and  unwilling  to  follow  it  if  we  did,  and  then  comes  trouble 
for  ourselves  and  others. 

Individual  rights  and  individual  happiness  are  not  objects  of 
the  first  consideration  in  this  world — at  least  not  to  the  individ- 
uals themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  direct  opposition 
in  a  wife  or  husband,  true  love,  based  on  respect,  being  the  best 
guide;  but  if  circumstances  develop,  as  they  sometimes  do,  a 
condition  which  leaves  only  duty  as  the  incentive  to  life  and  its 
activities,  seize  and  keep  fast  hold  of  this  most  steadfast,  true, 
and  angelic  of  ministers  and  guides.  True,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  do  this  if  the  law  was  just,  equal,  and  uniform  in  regard 
to  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  unjust,  unequal,  and 
irregular  in  the  different  States  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  world  at  large.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that,  with  wider 
knowledge  of  the  evils  that  flow  out  of  broken  marriages  and 
wrecked  family  life,  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  recognized  and  rooted  sanctities  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
the  claims  of  marriage  to  a  large  place  among  the  objects  held 
most  in  reverence  by  men  and  nations,  a  public  opinion  will  be 
created  that  will  demand  permanent  recognition  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all  obligations,  and  an  equal  adjustment  of  laws  that 
have  heretofore  borne  most  heavily  and  hardly  upon  the  defence- 
less wife  and  the  helpless  mother.  Jennie  Junb. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


TBB  FCTURB  OF  MANUFACfTURINO. 

Throuoh  the  olonds  of  dust  raised  by  the  oonflict  between  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Serfk  of  Capital,  and  by  other  labor  agitations,  oertain  rays  of  light  are  be- 
ginning to  shine  out  and  to  illuminate  the  scene  sufficiently  for  those  whose  eyes 
are  trained  to  obeerve  some  of  tne  principles  that  are  involved,  the  tendency  of  the 
movement,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  turmoil.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  technical  experts  well  know  that  the  manufacture  of  articles  consumed  in 
great  amounts  cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  on  a  small  scale.  The  enormous 
scale  on  which  the  manufactures  of  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  iron,  eta,  are  conducted 
allows  of  an  organisation  and  systematication  of  the  detail  of  the  manufacture  that 
result  in  the  ability  to  handle  these  substances  in  larger  quantities  with  fewer 
hands  ;  and  it  permits  the  use  of  mechanical  time-  and  labor-saving  appliances,  and 
the  utilization  of  waste  heat  and  side-products  which  would  be  entirely  lost  if  the 
manufiictures  were  conducted  on  a  smaller  scale. 

As  sulphuric  add  is  used  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  a  majority  of 
manufactured  articles,  any  fluctation  in  its  cost  of  production  will  soon  make  itself 
apparent  in  the  price  of  other  products.  Should  sulphuric  acid  become  more  costly 
to  make,  muriatic  acid  would  also  increase  in  value  and  hence  would  also  **  bleach.'* 
A  direct  result  of  this  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper;  and  this,  again,  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  books,  would  increase  the  cost  of  education.  Conversely,  a 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  would  lessen  the  expense 
of  popular  education,  and  consequently  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity by  making  it  cost  less  to  educate  its  children. 

Finding  that  the  manufacture  of  articles  on  a  large  scale  gives  a  greater  chance 
for  profits,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  mmy  cases,  the  articles  can  be  sold  at  a 
lower  rate,  thus  increasing  the  sale  of  them,  manufacturers  have  frequently  com- 
bined their  plants,  forming  great  stock  companies  or  syndicates.  So  far  as  these 
combinations  of  capital  have  been  confined  to  the  simple  enlargement  of  the  manu- 
facture, with  its  consequent  increased  opportunities  for  organization,  systematization, 
and  handling  of  substances  on  a  large  scale,  the  result  has  usually  been  satisfactory 
—i.  e.,  the  articles  have  been  sold  more  cheaply  and  the  profits  have  been  better. 
But  when  such  combinations  of  capital  have  been  used  Ulegimavely,  either  to  sup- 
port unsdenUflc  methods  of  manufacturing,  to  control  values  dishonestly,  or  for 
•ther  reprehensible  purposes,  then,  while  the  profits  have  been  greater,  the  public 
has  been  the  loser.  I  would  here  draw  a  plain  line  between  trusts,  syndicates, 
and  combinations  that  are  intended  to  enrich  their  promoters  and  to  defraud,  or 
not  to  benefit,  the  public,  and  the  legitimate  combinations  of  capital  that  are 
intended  to  make  more  equal  and  scientific  manufacturing  possible,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  articles  at  cheaper  prices.  The  former  are  diseases  of  civiliza- 
tien  ;  -the  latter  are  beneficial  and  a  proof  of  increased  vitality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  flaunt  a  red  flag  in  the  faces  of  the  sensitive;  and  hence,  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  **  evolution"  and  **  degradation,"  I  will  use  the  words 
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"pfOgr^Mlon"  And  '*r>trogr<flrioiL"  All  will  asree  that  htunan  todetj  Is  never  at  rest 
and  that  we  niiiet  henoe  either  90  f  orwarde  or  baokwards— i.  e,,  progress  or  retro- 
gress. For  that  reason  it  is  better  to  look  at  all  of  these  tendencies  in  prodnction  as 
a  stndent  of  sdenoe  and  political  economy,  rather  than  as  a  partisan  or,  an  enemy. 
In  OTerj  morement  there  is  an  energising  principle,  although  it  is  sometimes  not 
easy  to  find.  80  in  the  case  of  trusts,  manufacturers  have  found  out  that  there  is 
tnereased  gain  to  be  gotten  out  of  the  consolidation  of  interests  and  the  production 
of  articles  on  a  larger  scale.  But  the  people  do  not  yet  know  that  on  their  side  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  articles  when  produced  on  a  very 
large  scale;  just  as  a  nuuoi  knows  well  enough  that,  while  he  can  inrest  a  thousand 
dollars  in  bond  and  mortgage  in  New  York  dty  to  bring  him  6  per  cent,  if  he  has  a 
million  dollars  to  inrest,  he  must  be  content  with  6  per  cent,  or  less. 

A  new  idea,  as  a  rule,  finds  at  first  not  a  few  wrong  applications,  but  in  time  it 
fslls  into  its  proper  place  and  becomes  part  of  our  stock  of  common  knowledge.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  dishonest  trusts  and  combinations  will  pass  away,  because, 
being  impositions  and  inflictions  on  a  community,  they  wiU,  when  their  true  nature 
and  results  are  understood,  be  prohibited.  Just  as  the  nuisances  of  sewer  gas,  polluted 
water,  and  the  danger  of  contagious  diseases  are  now  bringing  about  action  to  pre- 
Tent  tiieir  occurrence. 

I  look  at  trusts  and  similar  combinations,  therefore,  as  an  interesting  step  In  the 
progress  of  ciyilisation.  They  are  not  retrogression,  because  there  is  a  recognition 
of  an  important  principle,  vis.,  the  power  ef  aggregated  capital  to  cheapen  produo- 
tJoD  and  increase  profits.  In  so  far  as  this  is  recognized,  combination  means  pro- 
gress. In  so  far  as  it  is  utilised  to  defraud  the  public  of  the  results  of  its  application, 
it  is  retrogression.  But  the  progress  of  truth  cannot  be  wholly  prevented.  There- 
fore the  principle  will  progress,  but  the  misapplication  of  it  will  retrogress. 

Each  manufacture  is  not  an  independent  enterprise,  as  some  may  think,  but  it 
stands  in  certain  fixed  relations  to  certain  other  manufactures ;  is.  In  fact,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  an  organism.  If  one  part  be  injured,  all  the  parts  will  bemoreor  less 
alllBcted.  As  manufactures  of  certain  articles  Increase  in  size,  they  consume  certain 
smaller  manufactures  which  produce  articles  out  of  substances  that  are  discarded 
by  the  former  as  side-products.  That  is,  it  pays  when  a  manufacture  reaches  a  cer- 
tain sise,  fbr  it  to  work  up  its  own  adjuncts,  .side-products,  residues,  and  wastes. 
Thus  at  a  certain  size  of  some  manufactories  it  pays  to  start  a  box-factory  and  a 
paint-mill,  unless  the  convenient  production  of  these  articles  is  also  existing  on  such 
alarge  scale  that  they  are  cheaply  produced  already.  Five  hundred  horse-power  can 
be  produced  cheaper  by  a  single  engine  than  by  fifty  ten-horse-power  engines.  Heat 
is  cheaper  when  made  on  a  large  scale  and  distributed  than  when  made  on  a  small 
scale,  because  there  is  much  less  waste.  A  gas-works  furnishes  gas  to  the  consumer 
oheaper  than  he  can  make  it  for  himself  on  a  small  scale,  and  so  on  cu2  infinitum. 
The  relations  that  exist  between  the  various  manufactures  are  often  very  apparent, 
and  if  these  relations  are  not  taken  into  account,  failure  or  trouble  is  sure  to  come 
in  time.  For  instance,  a  great  many  products  can  be  made  from  coal,  as 
gasb  ammonia,  coke,  benzole,  parafflne,  and  carbolic  acid ;  and  many  sub- 
stances can  be  made  from  certain  of  these  coal  products,  such  as  ani- 
line colors  from  the  benzole,  fertilizing  salts  from  the  ammonia,  waxed  paper 
from  the  parafilne.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  would  not  pay  to  distil  coal  simply  to 
get  enough  parafflne  to  make  waxed  paper.  It  is  also  evident  that  to  distil  coal  sim- 
ply to  get  coke,  whereby  the  benzole,  parafflne,  carbolic  acid,  ammonia,  gas,  and  tar 
products  are  all  lost,  cannot  long  remain  a  profitable  manufacture.  Yet  this  is  what 
is  being  done  when  coke  is  made  as  a  chief  product,  which  is  the  case  with  the  coke 
ovens  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  To  make  the  coal  industry  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  community,  all  its  products  should  be  utilized.  The  tar  should  be 
worked  up  into  benaole  to  afford  the  basis  for  colors,  perfumes,  etc ;  its  carbolic  acid 
should  be  separated  for  use  as  an  antiseptic  and  a  base  for  colors  ;  its  naphthalene 
should  be  eoUected  ;  the  gas  should  be  stored  for  distribution  to  afford  light  and 
heat ;  the  ammonia  should  be  saved  for  use  as  a  valuable  fertilizer  and  source  of 
I^iwmiwIm^  i^Qil  ammonia  salts,  thus  making  cheap  ice  possible  (and  cheap  ice  means 
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cheap  refrigeration,  which  again  means  cheaper  meat  and  Cmit) ;  and  its  ooke  should 
be  utiliied  to  serre  as  fuel  and  prodnoer  of  water-gas.  To  do  this  saocessfoUj,  how- 
erer,  it  is  evident  that  the  rarious  manufactures  wiU  have  to  stand  in  some  sort 
of  definite  relation  to  each  other,  or  be  parts  of  one  large  manuftfcctnrsu  And  it  is 
farther  eyident  that  any  readjustment  of  one  of  these  related  manufaotores  must 
seriously  affect  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that,  as  science  makes  plain  the  true  relations  and  con- 
neodona  between  the  rarious  manuf^tures,  the  more  important  will  become  these 
relatiooB  and  connections,  the  greater  will  become  the  scale  of  the  manufticturee, 
and  the  cheaper  will  become  the  products,  until  perhaps  all  manufactures  may 
become  one  immense  manufttcture  definitely  organized  and  systematised. 

The  progress  of  science,  which  aflbrds  methods  and  appliances  by  which  produc- 
tion can  be  enormously  increased  at  a  decreased  expense,  must  in  time  bring  about 
the  production  of  the  necessary  articles  of  food,  dotblng,  eta,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  so  much  labor  or  expenditure  of  time  as  is  now  necessary.  In  other  words, 
science  will  enable  the  members  of  a  community  not  alone  to  exist,  but  to  provide 
themselves  with  articles  both  cf  necessity  and  luxury  wUhotU  the  application  cf 
their  whole  time  to  the  labor  of  production. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  average  man  spends  his  whole  available  time  In  work 
to  feed  and  clothe  himself.  Beyond  this  he  really  does  not  do  very  much.  He  has 
but  little  time  for  study,  thought,  or  experiment,  or  for  the  development  of  the 
higher  mental  and  spiritual  powers  which  he  knows  that  he  possesses,  but  has  not 
time,  means,  or  opportunity  to  cultivate. 

The  consideration  of  what  will  be  the  condition  of  afEkirs  In  the  happier  time 
when  men  can  provide  for  their  material  wants  without  paying  the  entire  day's 
labor  for  them,  and  when  the  energies  of  the  average  man  can  be  utilized  not  only 
in  self-support,  but  also  in  self-development,  is  an  extremely  interesting  question, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  does  study  and  reflection.  Whether  this  means  the  re- 
preiasion  of  over-popidation,  or  the  actual  elimination  of  individuals  who  are  not 
worthy  to  be  continued,  and  tbe  consequent  survival  and  development  of  the  higher 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  man,  I  am  not  ready  tasay;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  tendency  is  in  tbe  direction  of  limiting  the  population,  in  overcrowded  com- 
munities at  least.  It  is  a  sul]t)ect  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  some  of  our 
eminent  thinkers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  wiU  be  many  wild  swings  of  the 
pendulum  before  it  assumes  its  true  rhythm.  But  when  the  population  is  rightly 
adjusted  and  the  products  of  manufactures  are  equitably  divided,  we  shall  have  a 
social  state  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  present  sufllorings  of  humanity  will  have 
psssed  away. 

Pbtbb  T0WN8BND  Austen. 

n. 

TRUTH  ABOUT  FEMALK  ORIMINAUB. 

IiASY-ooiNO  house-mothers  used  to  say  that  children  took,  by  nature,  to  dirt,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  them.  Farmers  affirmed  the  same  of  pigs.  We,  wiser  in  our 
day,  declare  that  cleanliness  is  natural,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  (unbiassed)  pigs  and 
p(K>ple. 

Professional  philanthropy  comes  near  setting  the  brand  of  "  lie"  upon  this  dic- 
tum by  marked  preference  for  the  work  of  cure  above  that  of  prevention.  Thou- 
sands are  zealously  expended  in  building  derricks  to  hoist  unfortunates  out  of  a 
quagmire,  where  the  hundreds  which  would  have  paid  for  fencing  it  in  are  grudged* 

Private  philanthropy  flaunts  her  fondness  for  dirty  cases.  While  the  wretched 
victim  of  passion  or  circumstances  can  stagger  along,  Philanthropy  steps  back 
against  the  wall,  drawing  aside  her  skirts  from  contact  with  the  *'  otUect."  Let  him 
fall  into  the  gutter,  and  she  flies  to  his  side,  but  not  until  much  floundering  in  the 
mud  has  disguised  him  out  of  semblance  to  humanity  is  he  really  "  interesting.'* 
When  the  sinner  is  a  woman,  she  rises  from  the  interesting  **  object*'  into  a  fksol- 
nating  sul]t)ect,  always  provided  the  offence  be  gross,  and  her  impudent  defiance  of 
law  and  order  incredib^  monstrous. 
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PiBOoadinoes  an  viilgar,  calling  for  fan,  smelling-bottie,  and  speedy  forgetfolneas. 
If  the  erring  one  would  gain  the  distinction  of  capitalised  head-lines  and  secure  a 
hold  upon  the  sympathy  of  a  Christian  public  that  no  revoldng  details  can  shake, 
she  must  sin  with  a  high  hand.  If  the  hand  be  red  with  blood,  she  has  made  her 
pkstaresQue  calling  and  election  sure. 

This  plain  truth  shocks  nobody  who  is  conversant  with  the  story  of  every-day 
Clime.  As  a  psychological  problem  and  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  curiously  difficult. 
ChiTahry  is  not  on  the  increase  in  any  rank  of  society.  More  pale  women,  fit  to  drop 
with  fatigue,  are  allowed  to  stand  in  public  resorts  than  in  the  day  when  the  same 
spectacle  in  the  pit  of  a  London  theatre  moved  Charles  lAmb  to  indignation,  and  more 
aredispoesessed-of  lawful  places  in  the  misnamed  ladies'  cabin  of  the  ferry-boat  than 
we  saw  thus  robbed  thirty  years  a^  With  the  advance  of  the  sex  upon  the  com- 
mon avenues  of  business,  they  are  allowed  more  and  more  to  *'  take  their  chance" 
as  men  do.  Three  hundred  years  ago  they  hanged  English  mothers  for  stealing 
bread  for  starving  children.  It  is  certainly  not  respect  for  women  as  a  class  that 
makee  the  burly  Juryman  of  to-day,  who  beats  his  honest  wife  when  in  his  cups, 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  hanging  the  poisoner  of  husband  and  children,  or  the  aban- 
doned gill  who  shoots  the  late  partner  of  her  infamy  rather  than  let  him  marry  an- 
other. 

Wicked  women  -  by  so  much  the  worse  than  wicked  men  as  is  the  number  of  the 
waDs  they  must  scale  greater  than  those  overvaulted  by  their  brothers  to  reach  like 
depths  of  crime— reckon  so  shrewdly  upon  this  mischievous  perversion  of  popular 
tetiOng  that  one  wonders  at  the  blindness  which  ignores  the  peril  of  letting  spuri- 
ous sympathy  have  play. 

The  swaggering  vaunt  of  a  drunken  murderer,  "  Hanging  is  played  out  in  New 
Tgrkl**  drew  the  nooee  tight  about  his  neck,  and  turned  the  scales  of  Justice  for  others 
deserving  the  same  fate.  The  feminine  criminal  Lb  too  cunning  to  echo  the  rash  boast, 
and  thus  to  tempt  reaction  of  the  current  she  knows  runs  powerfully  in  her  favor. 
Before  she  mixes  the  potion,  and  when  she  loads  the  pistol,  she  calctilates  proba- 
bOltlee,  and  takes  no  undue  odds  when  she  administers  one  to  the  husband  of  whom 
■he  is  tired,  and  empties  the  other  into  the  heart  of  the  param6ur  who  is  tired  of 
her.  In  those  older  times  to  which  we  have  referred,  lawmakers  checked  suicide 
by  ordaining  that  every  woman  who  killed  herself  should  be  dragged,  naked  and 
dead,  at  the  cart's  tail  through  the  market-place.  A  masculine  murderer  may  not 
fter  scaffold  and  halter.  The  most  frenzied  woman  would  forego  vengeance  were  she 
even  eUmoat  sure  that  for  her  life's  vista  would— should  she  carry  out  her  fell  design 
—be  dosed  by  the  black  cap,  the  strangling  noose,  and  the  gaping  crowd  staring  at 
the  convulsed,  pendant  figure.  The  subtlest  touch  of  knowledge  of  femimne  nature 
in  **  The  Blithedale  Romance"  is  the  expressed  belief  that  Zenobia  would  never  have 
drowned  herself  had  she  guessed  how  the  sodden  corpse  would  look. 

Our  woman  criminal  appreciates  fully  that  she  runs  no  risk  of  such  punishment 
as  would  be  meted  out  to  an  equally  guilty  man,  and  cuts  upon  this  persuitaitm^ 
Native  or  foreign,  young  or  old,  handsome  or  hideous,  she  plants  herself  confidently 
upon  the  vantage-ground  of  Sex. 

Of  all  false  claims  upon  the  compassion  of  the  true  man  this  is  the  most  specious. 
Does  he,  then,  in  imagination,  link  the  fallen  creature  at  the  bar  with  the  virtuous 
wife,  mother,  or  sister  in  his  own  home!  The  discovery,  in  the  lily  of  womanhood  he 
wears  in  his  bosom,  of  a  speck  of  the  foulness  that  has  changed  this  criminal  out  of 
all  likeness  to  her  pure  sisters,  would  cause  him  to  cast  it  aside  with  loathing.  It  is 
not,  then,  for  the  sake  of  those  he  loves  and  reverences,  as  beings  of  a  finer  mould 
than  himself,  that  he  condones  crime  by  pitying  and  pardoning  the  doer. 

'*  What  tender  grace  will  we  have  gained, 
Alas,  by  simply  dying!" 

writes  ICargaret  Sangster  of  the  overlauded  motto,  "  De  mortuis  nil  nigi  banum.** 
What  tender  grace  does  vice  gather  about  itself  by  the  mere  accident  of  gender! 

The  savage  dormant  in  the  gentlest-natured  man  is  not  developed  in  woman  ;  it 
Ucnaied,  Theaeoretof hershamelessnessasaconflrmedoriminaliBtobefoundin 
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the  debasing  eflbot  of  saooeadye  falls,  and  the  ftust  that  each  reqTiired  a  speoliio 
eAirt»   8he  has  killed  oonsolenoe  and  outlived  respect  for  precedent. 

The  troism  that  a  bad  woman  is  aU  bad  should  tell  against,  not  for,  the  recom- 
mendation to  mercj.  Hysteria,  tears,  cajolery,  are  weapons  in  the  use  of  which  she 
is  an  adept.  That  she  employs  them  unscrupulously  and  well  testifies  to  worth- 
lessneee,  not  to  redemptive  leaven.  That  chey  are  effectual  with  judge  and  jury,  and, 
above  ail,  with  the  public,  melting  into  sentimental  bathos  over  breakfast-table  re- 
ports of  the  agonies  of  the  convicted  prisoner,  is  an  evidence  of  moral  cowardice,  and 
of  shartslghtednesB  that  would  make  the  many  innocent  suffer  instead  of  the  gidlty 

few. 

_  Marion  Harlamb. 

in. 

TBB  TRIOK  OF  ALLITKRATION. 

Is  IT  not  about  time  for  a  reaction  t  The  hobby  of  alliteration  is  well  worn. 
CSiauoer  had  to  stop  his  ears  against  the  dismal  alliterative  poems  written  two  cent- 
uries before  he  was  old  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  their  iterative  beat  To-day  the 
editorial  pen  easily  adapts  itself  to  the  lowering  standard,  and  the  horrid  head-lines 
howl  from  every  page  of  the  daily  press.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  the 
literary  conscience  the  value  of  alliteration.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse  the  allitera- 
tive letter  was  the  initial  letter  of  an  important  word  ;  as,  for  instance. 


•« 


Ne  ^rstes  .FViaest,  ne  Fyrea  blaest." 


This  made  a  strong  beat  on  the  rhythmic  movement,  which  not  only  commanded  at- 
tention, but  facilitated  its  expression  and  aided  memory.  While  the  force  of  con- 
sonantal sounds  was  thus  emphasised  on  the  ear,  alliteration,  by  its  inordinate  use, 
soon  caused  verse  to  degenerate  into  a  colorless  and  ineffectual  drone.  Although 
King  James,  in  his  high  esteem  for  alliterative  verse,  said,  **  Let  all  your  verse  be 
literall  **  (alliterative),  yet  Gascoigne,  on  the  other  hand,  guarding  the  power  of  allit- 
eration as  sacredly  as  a  lover  his  mistress,  says:  **Many  writers  indulge  in  repeti- 
oion  of  sundrie  wordes  all  beginning  with  one  letter,  the  whiche  (beyng  modestly 
used)  lendeth  good  grace  to  a  verse :  but  they  do  so  hunt  a  letter  to  death,  that  they 
make  it  Oram&e,and  crambebia  poaiium  mora  eat:  therefore  Ne  quid  nimia." 

Shakespeare,  than  whom  none  except  our  most  delicate  modem  poets  have  used 
alliteration  with  greater  refinement,  posed  his  little  joke  at  alliterators  in  **  Raging 
rocks  with  shivering  shocks,"  and  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 

There  has  been  no  other  poetic  machinery  so  misused  as  that  of  alliteration. 
Bverydeflciencyof  genius  for  thought  or  poetic  expression  can  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  some  of  our  literary  hucksters  think,  if  tbey  only  daub  Innocent  white 
paper  with  word  alter  word  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  or  run  the  same  vowel 
sound  to  death.  Their  dexterous  manipulation  of  a  line  before  the  rhyme  must  be 
faced  is  equal  to  their  ability  to  search  a  common  EInglish  dictionary.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  most  subtle  means  we  know  of  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  indefinite  presence 
should  be  paraded  about,  stuffed  into  bombastic  shapes,  and  placarded  ruthlessly 
imder  every  eye  in  the  most  sensational  forms.  The  sensitized  eye  revolts  when  it 
sees  adelicate  art  shamed  into  naked  eye-catching  type.  "All  alliteration  for  the 
sake  of  alliteration  is  trifling,"  says  Sidney  Lanier,  in  his  "  Scienceof  English  Verse." 
He  then  proceeds  tersely  to  say  that  alliteration  '*  that  makes  any  claim  on  its  own 
account  ...  is  felt,  through  the  infinite  decorum  and  gentility  which  broods  at 
the  bottom  of  art,  to  be  always  tawdry,  vulgar,  and  intrusive;  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
no  more  definite  caution  can  be  given  the  student  than  that  all  alliteration  which 
attracts  any  attention  as  alliteration  is  UmcL**  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicize 
"loud,"  for  the  word,  to  an  American,  expresses  exactly  the  attribute  which  offends 
the  cultivated  taste,  be  it  vulgarity  either  of  dress,  action,  speech,  or  writing.  For 
alliteration  should  be  used  more  delicately  than  the  sof  &>recurring  arietta  in  a  noc- 
tum.  It  should  haunt  the  ear  less  than  the  seldom  music  of  the  whippoorwill  that 
lifts  Its  plaintive  eoda  above  the  rustling  of  the  summer  leaves  at  midnight. 

Let  us  now  contrast  a  few  fiute-breaths  caught  from  poets  with  some  of  the  baser 
trombooeblasts  rolled  from  the  journalism  of  our  day.   I  think  It  was  Oolerldge 
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whodeflDadproMai"wordiliitlieltb««t  at4aT,''uid  poetrjaB  "thabMt  woida  tn 
tbelr  but  order.'  As  allltaiatloii  Isoooaiderad  psonllwlr  A  postlo  art.  It  li  not  hb- 
fitr,  ilikoe  prose  (uid  what  proae  I)  hiu  Invaded  the  ■inm«iw  oF  poetry,  to  exhibit  the 
beantr  and  the  beast  side  b;  side.  One  ot  onr  most  eminent  llTtog  poets  baa  mM 
that  the  hifchest  art  forbade  the  sune  sooiid  to  be  repeaMd  mors  than  twlca  In  the 
MUM  Hue.  Aooording  to  thla  dlotnm,  here  U  a  perfect  nee  of  the  art  : 
"  1  bubble  Into  eddrlns  bars, 
I  babble  OD  the  pebblM." 

Bnteridently  tbe  fallowing  HashllKht  plotnre  af^IoTe'a  miaehanoea  la  aboTe  art  and 
beyond  orlttalsiii : 

"  Conrtloe  Carried  to  Cotirt." 
e.  however  be  mar  have  depreoatod  the  aboslve  praotloe  of  a  mllnf 

uoonteotlDhiemorepassionatemoinentstomakellberal 


To  follow  that  whtoh  fltee  bi.. 
Kot  prlilnK  her  pool  Infant's  dJ 

Oontnat  tills  with 

"  The  Olorlons  OospsI  In  Qotham . " 
'■Tbe  Revolntlon  RlgbUr  Roasted." 
Hilton,  who  waa  too  atnrdr  a  maaterof  what  Da  Qolnoeroalled  "metrical  pomp" 
to  need  paddloK,  has  aereral  passages  that  lUnstrate  the  trip-hammer  foroe  ot  the 
Ht ;  (Or  Instance,  the  stnile  llae, 

"Tbe  sworded eeraphlm.' 
One  would  not  imapeot  Emereon  of  snob  musical  delloaor ;  jet  hia  verse  proves  the 
Interpreter  of  hla  art  when  be  writes, 

"  He  Is  the  sparkle  of  the  apar.' 
On  the  other  hand,  alliteration  ahowa  Ita  "Deoared  Depravity  "  In  the  "  Racj 
Revelations  Iteganllng  the  Wllr  Wars  of  a  Widower  Who  Wanted  a  Wife,"  whloh 
•tares  Impertlneutlr  at  tbe  reader  from  the  top  of  a  oolnma  of  fllth  In  one  ot  our 


"  Hemphill  Hits  Hard." 
Who  could  blame  him,  If  out y  that  editor  were  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  Mlok  t 

Lowelll*  a  oODtluual  surprise  Co  us  la  that  his  expression  becomes  dalatler  a*  his 
daja  ar«  lonser. 

Anr  one  etrald  have  produced  this  gem.    Bat  Lowell  ia  the  only  one  who  did  It. 

Otoonrse,  we  all  keow  tuat  Swlnburae  ia  thaniht  to  hare  ourted  the  craft  of 
aUlteration  to  its  talxheBt  derelopmsnt,  but  I  think  that  Laaler  was  DO t  a  whit  behind 
him  as  tar  as  verse^cleoae  ia  ooncenied.  Indeed,  his  vlrllltr  aa  an  Amerloan  Ohrla- 
tlanpoeLaa  welt  as  an  artist  of  words.  wlU  become  more  daflultelyreixisnlied.  ttae 
Maosa  bom  his  "  Sons  of  the  ChatCahoocbee"  will  prove  to  the  reader  that  he  bade 
telr  to  meet  Tennreon  on  bis  owD  ffrouna: 

"  All  down  tho  hiiis  of  Hnhoryhum, 
Ali  Lhroueh  Ibo  thIIuj-s  of  HfJl. 


The  ru»ho3  frietl  AbUli.  obidr, 
■^e  wUfnl  walflrwecdB  '•-'•'  —  • 

le  laving  Ifturpl  l.iirne 

lefernaand  the  londl 

le  dewberry  dlpT«d  ft 


niched  Abide,  dVuKi 
tim  in  lilt  vihUui  n/'liall.- 
loannothelpaddlng the  followlnK  to  show  how  he  aeenu  aUn  toonrplne  poet, 
WtaltUer,  In  the  dogged  moral  purpose  ot  hIa  verse: 

"  If  men  loved  larger,  larger  were  out  Ures. 
And  wooed  they  nobler,  won  they  nobler  wlveei* 
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That  is  a  flue  Hhistratlon  of  the  power  of  alliteratioii  to  arrest  the  heart   How  dlf* 
t&tBot  from: 

"  Buckets  of  Beer  and  Blood." 

**The  Preeideiit's  Policy  of  Pap." 

••  Victims  of  a  Vile  Votary  of  Vice.' 

Such  tricks  are  a  disgrace  to  the  adTertisement  of  news.   Let  as  draw<a  pare  breath 
from  the  music  of  am>ther  lyre : 

"  The  faint  forest  flame  of  the  yonnff  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit.'' 

Whether  the  school  of  Swinburne  is  immortal  or  not,  the  music  is  as  grateful  to  our 
ear  as  the  songs  of  Sappho  to  the  HeUenes. 

**  Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow"  of  these  storms  against  style,  we  can 
nevertheless  turn  from  the  necessary  and  barbarous  morning  paper  to  our  alcove- 
nooks  or  the  niches  in  our  memories,  and  there  rest  the  tortured  eye  and  ear. 
**  Albeit  softly  in  our  ears  her  silver  song  was  ringing,"  sang  Mrs.  Browmng  :  may 
such  soft  songs  inoculate  us  against  those  brazen  morning  blasts !  A  final  illustra- 
tion of  the  true  artistic  value  of  alliteration  may  be  taken  ttom  E.  R  Sill,  whose 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  word  to  thought  was  as  fine  as  his  life  was  pathetic  in  its 
partial  success : 

"  Let  me  have  lived  my  life,  not  cowered,  until 
The  unhindered  and  unhastened  hour  was  here." 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  decay  of  style,  although  newspapers  do  persist  in  thinking 
that  vulgarity  of  expression  insures  popular  attention.  We  pray  for  purity  at  the 
polls.  The  purity  of  the  English  language  in  the  daily  press,  the  elimination  of  the 
loud  and  vulgar— what  foreigners  call  the  "American  type"— is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for.  Our  American  style  is  not  that  of  a  cosmopolitan  Journal  such  as  exists  to*day; 
but,  rather,  that  of  our  orderly  periodical  literature  and  dignified  forensic  and 
literary  achievements.  It  is  the  style  of  Webster  and  Hawthome,  of  Lowell  and 
Holmes,  and  of  Beecher  at  his  best. 

As  I  pen  this  sentence  my  hand  falls  upon  an  evening  paper.    Instinctively  I 

glance  at  the  important  headings.    As  I  read,  the  words  take  to  themselves  signifi- 

oant  meanings. 

"  Moving  Against  Microbes  I" 

*<  Henry  Hangs  His  Head  1 1" 

I  should  think  he  would. 

Herbkrt  D.  Wardw 

IV. 

QUOTATIOKr  AND  MSSQUOTATION. 

Few  things  add  more  to  the  charm  of  good  writing  and  speaking  than  apt  and 
felicitous  quotation.  Bayle  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  invention  In 
the  happy  use  of  a  thought  found  in  a  book  as  in  origrinating  that  thought.  **  When- 
ever we  would  prepare  the  mmd  by  a  forcible  appeal,"  says  the  elder  Disraeli,  **  an 
opening  quotation  is  a  symphony  preluding  on  the  chords  wboee  tones  we  are  about 
to  harmonise."  Of  course,  like  every  other  good  thing,  quotation  may  be  abused,  as 
it  too  often  is  by  thoee  who  quote  incorrectly,  by  those  who  quote  for  show,— which 
is  as  barbarous  as  a  profusion  of  Jewels  on  one's  person,  or  the  paint  on  an  Indian,— 
and  by  thoee  who  quote  so  frequently  that  they  become  compilers.  The  last-named 
practice  is  frequently  (not  always— witness  Montaigne  and  Hazlitt)  the  vice  of 
writers  who,  conscious  of  their  own  intellectual  poverty,  lard  their  lean  books  with 
the  fat  of  other  men's;  who,  like  the  old  Romans,  that  robbed  all  the  other  cities  of 
the  world  to  decorate  their  own,  employ  the  fine  thoughts  and  illustrations  of  older 
writers  to  beautify  their  pages.  Of  incorrect  quotation,  of  which  we  purpose  here 
to  speak,  the  most  fruitful  cause  is  citing  a  passage  at  second-hand.  Hundreds  of 
familiar  quotations,  however,  which  are  oontinuaUy  dropping  from  men's  lips  and 
pens,  have  not  even  the  advanta^re  of  being  taken  literally  at  second,  but  are  taken 
from  the  third  or  thirtieth,  hand.   If,  after  being  quoted  onoe  or  twioe  onlj,  a  great 
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wxttw^  UMmglit  sraeta  him  with  "a  certain  alienated  nuOestj,"  what  must  be  Ita 
look  after  the  twentieth-hand  quotation  t  Mnst  he  not  be  provoked  to  dlMTow, 
OTen  if  he  does  not  wholly  fall  to  reoogniie,  the  children  of  his  brain,  when  they  ai« 
so  metamorphosed  t  Is  not  the  sarcasm  of  Martial  on  a  tasteless  reader  of  his  epi- 
grams appMcable  to  all  misqnoters  t— 


«• 


Qnum  redtas,  mens  est.  O  Fidentine,  libelhis; 
Bed  male  cum  recites,  ineipU  esae  tuua," 


Among  EngUsh  poets,  Shakespeare,  Mflton.  Pope.  Cowper.  Byron,  and  Tennj* 
soQ,astheyhaTefnmishedagreaternamber  than  others  of  lines  that  are  in  constant 
nse,  are  some  of  the  bards  who  have  snUbred  most  from  misquotation  ;  bnt  hardly 
any  of  note  nave  escaped.  Sometimes  the  words  are  given  incorrectly  ;  sometimes 
a  meaning  isgiren  to  them  quite  dilforent  from  that  of  the  author  ;  and,  again,  a 
stansa  or  line  is  attributed  to  a  wrong  person.  That  the  "  myriad-minded**  Shakes- 
peare, whoee  works  are  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  quotation,  "whose  bright  wit  is 
cut  out '  into  little  stars,'  **  whose  '*  solid  masses  of  knowledxe  are  meted  out  in  mor- 
sels and  proTerbs,"  or  that  Milton,  who  ranks  next  to  him  in  the  number  of  pages  he 
fills  in  Mr.  Bartlatt*s  **  Familiar  Quotations,'*  should  be  misquoted,  is  not  strange. 
Richard  Qrant  White  has  shown  how  completely  the  meaning  of  a  well-worn  line  of 
the  great  dramatist— "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin**— has  been 
misapprehended.  A  line  of  Milton's  which  is  almost  uniformly  given  incorrectly  is 
that  in  which  he  speaks  of  fame  as 

'  That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind.  ** 


««i 


Fbr  the  singular.  "  mind,"  the  plural,  "  minds,**  is  usually  substituted.  It  is  not  easy 
to  oonoeiTe  the  irritation  of  "  the  little  wasp  of  Twickenham,**  who  was  so  fastidious 
in  his  choice  of  words,  had  he  foreseen  that  one  of  his  happy  lines, 

*'  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest," 

would  one  day  be  spoiled  by  almost  every  one  who  should  attempt  to  use  it,  by  the 
substitution  of  "parting** for  "going,**  whereby  both  the  alliteration  and  the  an- 
tithesis are  destroyed.  There  is  a  line  in  Prior*s  "  Henry  and  Emma**  whioh  is  in- 
▼ariabiy  misquoted.    Describing  the  dress  of  Km  ma,  the  lover  says : 


*'  No  longer  shall  the  bodice,  aotly  laced. 
From  tny  full  bosom  to  thv  slender  waUst, 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express. 
Fine  by  degress,  and  oeautlfully  less**— 


not  **tmaU  by  degrees."  as  it  is  quoted.    Bishop  Berkeley*s  familiar  line, 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ,*' 

which  is  so  often  on  the  lipe  of  Fourth-of-July  and  platform  orators,  is  quoted  by 
most  writers  and  speakers  as 

*'  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

Some  familiar  liymns  have  suiTlBred  both  from  misquotation  and  from  sonsalled 
"improvements"  by  literary  tinkers,  who  do  lor  sacred  poetry  what  Nahum  Tate 
did  for  Shakespeare.  Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Uie  scholarly  Dr.  Bethune 
startled  the  congregation  of  the  Park-Street  Church  in  Boeton  by  administering 
from  the  pulpit  a  sharp  reproof  to  these  literary  peets.  Having  given  out  Oowper*s 
hymn  in  four  stas^sas.  beginning 

"There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood." 

ha  read  It,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  indignantly  exclaimed  :  "  This  last  stansa 
Is  not  as  Oowper  wrote  iti  As  he  wrote  it,  it  runs  thus  ";  upon  which  he  repeated  it 
from  memory.  "  I  should  like  to  know,**  he  continued,  "  who  has  had  the  presump* 
tloo  to  alter  Ck>wper's  poetry.    The  choir  will  sing  only  the  first  four  stansasi"   The 

Une, 

"  WhQe  the  waters  nearer  roll," 

Id  Wesley's  hymn,  beginning  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  is  sometimes  perverted  to 

"  While  the  billows  round  me  roll." 
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GlMBleal  qnotatton,  wMoh  Dr.  JohnaoQ  onoe  called  the  parole  of  litararj  men  all 
OTer  the  world.  Is  eometimee  lodloroitBly  incorrect.  In  the  medal  room  of  the  Brttlsh 
MoBenm  there  isaflrninea  which  William  Polteney  won  in  1741,  in  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  on  a  bet  oonceminff  a  quotation  made  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from 
the  poet  Horace.  Walpde,  then  premier,  havinff,  in  replj  to  a  threat  of  aoonaatkm, 
protested  his  innocence,  and  said. 


•« 


Nil  consdre  sibi,  nnlli  palleeoere  cnlpn,' 


Palteney  observed  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  Latin  was  as  bad  as  his  poll- 
tics  ;  he  had  misquoted  Horace,  who  had  written  '*  Nulla  palleeoere  culpa."  Wal- 
pole then  oflbred  to  bet  a  guinea  that  he  was  right,  snd  Pnlteney  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  olerk  of  the  house  was  choeen  as  umpire,  and  decided  against  the  min- 
ister, who  at  once  tossed  the  guinea  to  his  Ylctorious  opponent.  Here  we  maj  note 
that  the  cynical  saying  so  often  attributed  to  Walpole,  "  All  men  nve  their  price,** 
is  a  misquotation  of  "  All  these  men  haye  their  price,**  which  he  said,  and  said  truly, 
of  certain  pretended  patriots.  The  first  word  in  the  following  lines  from  Horaos*s 
OdetoQrosphus, 

"israaeetabomni 
Parte  beatum," 

is  sometimes  exchanged  for  nemo.    A  trite  passage  in  the  same  author,  to  whioh  a 
wrong  meaning  has  frequently  been  given,  is  this  in  the  Ode  to  lioinius: 

'*  Neque  semper  aroum 
Tendit  ApoUo.*' 

When  these  lines  are  quoted  by  a  writer  on  recreation,  as  they  have  been,  to  enf  oroe 

the  sentiment  that  the  mind  should  not  always  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  they  are 

ly  misapplied.     In  saying  that  Apollodoes  not  always  bend  the  bow,  the  poet 

leans  that  the  god,  who  is  propitious  when  he  strikes  the  lyre,  is  not  always  angry 

ithmen. 

Among  the  sayings  attributed  to  wrong  persons  is  one  ascribed  to  Lord  Boling- 

e, "  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples."   Bolingbroke  simply  says 

hat  he  had  read  this  in'  Dionyslus  of  Halioamassus.    So  with  an  oft-quoted  saying 

ttributed  to  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.    He  does  not  utter  it  as  his  own,  but 

.ys :  "I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that,  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 

the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation.*'    Accord- 

.^ngto  Mr.  Bartlett,  MassiDger's  "many-headed  monster"  <the  multitude)   belongs 

weU-langnaged  *'  DanieL    Martin  Van  Buren*s  "  sober,  second  thought  '*  is  the 

.^c::^;iroperty  of  Matthew  Henry,  or,  rather,  of  Euripides.    It  is  probably  to  Talleyrand, 

hat  Receiyer-General  of  waif  wit  and  estray  epigram,  that  more  sayings  have 

n  wrongly  attributed  than  to  any  other  modem.    7\>  him  are  credited  Oham- 

rt*s  ** Revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose-water";  F0uch6's  *'  It  is  the  beginning 

the  end":  the  Chevalier  de  Panat's  mot  on  the  Aourbons,  that  they  "  had  learned 

othing  and  forgotten  nothing*';  the  saying,  "  Who  would  not  adore  him— he  is  so 

Idous  r  which  was  said  of  Talleyrand  by  Montrond,  not  of  Montrond  by  Talleyrand; 

*'  D6Ja  t**  which  the  prince  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  when  Louis  Philippe,  on  his 

eath-bed,  complained  that  he  felt  the  tortures  of  hell,  but  which  was  said  under 

similar  drouiostftnoes  to  Cardinal  Bets  by  bis  physioiaiL 

WiLLLUC  MATHIWB. 


Mr.  GLADSTONE'S  Free  Trade  Article  in  Next  Number. 
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THE  GLADSTONE-BLAINE  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  THE  HON.    BOQEB  Q.    MILLS,    REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 

FROM  TEXAS. 


The  '^  dnel ''  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Blaine  was  foi 
commercial  freedom  on  one  side  and  commercial  restriction  on  the 
other.  Each  side  was  represented  by  its  best  man,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Gladstone  opens  the 
discussion  and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  controversy.  He 
shows  what  commerce  is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  Great  Britain  since  its  emancipation.  He  shows  that 
it  has  increased  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation,  given  better 
employment  and  higher  wages  to  workmen,  and  supplied  them 
with  more,  cheaper,  and  better  food  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

The  question  is  not,  as  he  says,  whether  the  rate  of  wages  is 
lower  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America,  or  whether  the  American 
workman  is  better  o9  than  the  workman  in  England.  It  is  not  a 
question  between  countries,  but  between  systems.  If  the  rate  of 
wages  alone  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  wisdom  of  commercial 
restriction,  the  jury  will  be  hung  and  there  can  be  no  verdict,  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  restriction  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages 

N0TB.~Th6  difloiiBslon  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  beirnn  in  the  Jannarsr 
Bmnber  of  Thb  Revibw  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Blaine,  has  attracted  marked 
attention,  lir.  Gladstone  espoused  the  cause  of  free  trade  with  great  earnestness, 
and,  with  his  consent,  Mr.  Blaine's  elaborate  reply  in  behalf  of  protection  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously.  The  Hon.  Rosier  Q.  Mills  replies  to  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  present 
number,  and  Senator  Morrill,  framor  of  the  MorrUl  Bill,  wiU  continue  the  discusslQi^ 
In  the  March  number.— Editor  N.  A.  R. 
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than  England,  and  England  has  freedom  and  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than  France,  Germany,  Austria,  or  any  other  country  in 
Europe  that  has  restriction.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  some 
other  factor  is  exercising  a  potent  influence  either  in  depressing 
or  raising  wages.  Freedom  of  commercial  exchange  may  be  one 
of  the  forces,  but  there  are  others  cooperating  with  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shows  that  since  England  adopted  the  policy  of  commercial 
freedom  the  wages  of  her  working  people  have  increased  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.,  and  that  from  1843  to  1883  the  income  from 
capital  increased  210  per  cent.,  while  the  income  of  the  working 
classes  increased  160  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  both  capitalist  and 
workmen  might  increase  in  either  country  and  under  either  sys- 
tem. And  that  is  what  has  occurred  in  both  countries,  and  in  all 
countries  where  there  are  civilization  and  stable  government.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  blessed  with  the  richest  soils,  the  best  of 
climates,  good  government,  mountains  filled  with  coal  and  ores 
of  every  kind,  with  ample  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion, with  the  forces  of  production  constantly  increasing  through 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  both  wealth  and  wages 
would  increase  under  either  system. 

And  it  is  no  test  of  the  wisdom  of  either  to  show  that  wealth 
and  wages  have  increased  under  it.  It  must  be  shown  that 
wealth  and  wages  would  increase  faster  under  one  system  than 
under  the  other,  and  to  do  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  creates 
wealth  and  wages.  All  wealth  is  created  by  labor,  and  the  greatest 
wealth  is  created  when  the  greatest  sum  of  products  is  produced  in  a 
given  time  ;  and  that  is  done  when  the  laborer  works  in  harmony 
with  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  auxiliaries  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  has  supplied.  If  a  laborer  who  is  digging  coal  at 
$1  per  ton,  and  who  turns  out  one  ton  per  day,  should  invent  a 
machine  by  which  in  the  same  time  he  turns  out  five  tons  of  coal, 
his  daily  wages  would  rise,  whether  the  tariff  was  high  or  low,  or 
no  tariff  at  all ;  and  if  throughout  the  whole  industrial  system 
such  an  increase  should  occur  by  labor-saving  methods,  then 
wages  would  rise  throughout  the  whole,  regardless  of  the  tariff. 
But  the  question  is.  Would  they  not  rise  higher  without  than 
with  the  tariff  ?  If  the  workman,  when  he  turns  out  his  coal,  is 
prohibited  from  selling  any  part  of  it  to  anybody,  his  sur- 
plus will  be  worthless.  After  supplying  his  own  wants, 
the  remainder  will  be  without  value  to  him.     But  if  the  law 
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sliould  permit  him  to  sell  to  persons  living  within  the  same 
county,  his  market,  though  limited,  would  give  some  value  to  his 
surplus.  Then  if  the  law  should  be  changed  and  he  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  to  all  persons  within  the  same  State,  his  coal 
would  increase  in  value.  If  then  he  was  permitted  to  sell  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States,  it  would  take  additional  value  just 
as  the  number  of  consumers  increased,  which  would  increase  the 
domand  and  consequently  the  price.  If  he  is  permitted  to 
sell  to  any  one  anywhere  in  the  world,  his  product  would 
find  its  highest  value.  Thus  we  see  that  just  in  proportion 
as  the  numbers  of  those  who  consume  his  coal  increase 
does  its  value  increase.  Wealth,  therefore,  and  wages  are  in- 
creased by  the  removal  of  all  impediments  between  producers  and 
consumers ;  and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally  true, 
tliat  wealth  and  wages  are  decreased  by  every  impediment  inter- 
posed between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

A  farmer  in  Brazil  will  make  more  at  labor  expended  in 
raising  coffee  than  in  manufacturing  cloth,  because  the  soil  and 
climate  are  equivalent  to  so  much  capital  gratuitously  supplied 
to  him.  But  coffee  does  not  supply  all  his  wants.  He  must  have 
clothing,  and  he  can  obtain  it  more  cheaply  by  raising  coffee  than 
by  manufacturing  cloth ;  but  to  enjoy  that  advantage  he  must 
have  an  open  way  through  which  to  send  his  coffee  and  bring  his 
cloth.  Here  is  where  commerce  becomes  a  necessity.  If  the 
Brazilian  cannot  have  his  surplus  coffee  transported  to  the  manu- 
facturer, he  must  sell  in  the  home  market,  where  every  one  has  a 
surplus  as  well  as  he,  and  where  there  is  no  demand  and  the  value 
of  his  labor  is  greatly  reduced.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
manufacturer.  If  he  is  not  permitted  to  send  his  cloth  to  those 
who  want  it,  and  is  compelled  to  sell  it  at  home,  where  the  market 
is  oversupplied,  he  will  find  its  value  greatly  reduced. 

Yet  this  is  the  policy  of  commercial  restriction  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  assails  and  Mr.  Blaine  defends,  and  this  is  the  policy 
that  the  latter  says  increases  national  wealth  and  the  wages  of 
labor.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  commerce  is  based  '^  upon  the 
unequal  distribution  among  men  and  regions  of  aptitudes  to 
produce  '*  the  things  that  satisfy  human  want.  The  desire  for 
gain  is  the  motive  that  actuates  the  distribution.  Men  only  send 
away  their  surplus  to  sell  when  they  can  profit  by  the  sale  in  the 
distant  market.     That  profit  is  obtained  when  the  price  is  higher 
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away  from  home  than  it  is  at  home^  and  it  is  higher  in  the  dis- 
tant market  than  it  is  in  the  home  market  because  it  could  be 
produced,  if  at  all,  only  at  a  higher  cost.  In  the  market  from 
which  a  thing  is  exported  it  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
it  will  be  produced  at  the  highest  profit  if  the  way  of  transporta- 
tion is  open  to  those  who  want  it  and  can  either  not  produce  it  at 
all  or  at  a  higher  cost.  And  the  profit  of  the  producer  will  be 
much  or  little  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  or  obstruction  in  the 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Every  producer  has  to 
pay  the  cost  incurred  in  reaching  market,  and  then  has  to  sell  at 
the  market  price. 

If  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  at  Liver- 
pool, and  it  costs  the  Bussian  farmer  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to 
produce  his  wheat  and  the  American  forty  cents,  the  American 
will  have  ten  cents  per  bushel  advantage  in  the  competition. 
Then  if  it  costs  the  Russian  twenty  cents  per  bushel  to  reach  the 
market  and  the  American  ten,  the  American  has  the  advantage 
of  twenty  cents  per  bushel  in  the  contest,  and  would  make  that 
much  more  profit,  and,  if  he  had  wheat  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  demand,  would  soon  drive  his  rival  out ;  and  if  wheat- 
growing  was  a  considerable  part  of  Russian  industry,  the  loss  of  a 
market  for  it  would  bo  a  great  disturbance  in  its  material  progress. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  way  from  producer  to  consumer 
should  be  free  from  obstructions  and  capable  of  being  passed 
with  the  least  delay  and  the  smallest  expense.  And  "  the  legislator 
ought  never  to  interfere,  or  only  to  interfere  so  far  as  imperative 
fiscal  necessity  may  require  it,  with  this  natural  law  of  distribu- 
tion." When  the  government  interferes  and  requires  the  pro- 
ducer to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  its  markets,  it 
necessarily  raises  the  price  which  its  citizens  must  pay.  If  the 
object  of  the  tax  is  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
article  in  order  to  give  the  market  to  the  home  producer  which 
he  could  not  hold  without  it,  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  re- 
quired to  produce  the  competing  article,  it  imposes  a  double  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  articles.  One 
tax  is  paid  to  the  government  on  the  imported  article ;  another  is 
paid  to  the  owner  of  the  domestic  product. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  injury  done  by  the  tax;  perhaps  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  When  a  purchaser  is  required  by  law  to  pay 
more  for  a  domestic  product  than  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
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pay,  one  of  two  things  must  occur  :  either  that  amount  of  wealth 
is  annihilated,  or  it  is  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  man 
who  earned  it  to  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  did  not.  If  it  is 
annihilated,  it  ceases  to  be  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  material, 
for  the  payment  of  wages,  or  for  the  procurement  of  the  things 
that  satisfy  our  wants.  If  it  is  transferred,  it  is  taken  without 
compensation  from  one  citizen  and  given  to  another,  and  the  dis- 
tributed wealth  of  millions  is  concentrated  in  the  pockets  of 
hundreds,  where  it  is  less  able  to  purchase  materials,  pay  wages, 
or  satisfy  wants.  How,  then,  can  import  taxes  increase  wealth 
and  wages  ?  How  can  any  law  foster,  encourage,  or  stimulate  the 
production  of  wealth  or  wages,  when  it  requires  the  laborer  to 
work  two  days  to  procure  that  which  he  could  without  it  obtain 
in  one  day  ?  One  day's  labor  under  such  a  law  is  lost,  and  that 
which  it  would  have  earned  is  lost.  Accumulated  wealth  is  the 
fund  which  must  employ  and  pay  labor,  and  when  it  is  increasing 
demand  for  employment  is  increasing,  and  when  that  is  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  is  increasing  ;  but  if  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
wealth  is  retarded,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  demand  for 
employment  is  retarded,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  wages  is 
retarded  also.  So  that  taxation  decreases,  instead  of  increases, 
wealth  and  wages.  The  law  that  governs  the  production  of 
wealth  and  wages  is  not  affected  by  either  latitude  or  longitude, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  in  a  large  country  as  in  a  small  one,  and 
applies  with  equal  force  to  a  continent  or  an  island,  a  crowded 
city  or  a  rural  district. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  that  it  might  be  wise  statesmanship  to  per- 
mit the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  buy  their  bread  at  the  lowest 
cost,  but  very  unwise  to  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  their  sugar  or  their  shoes  on  the  same  principle.  He  says  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  lies  far  to  the  north;  that  its  southern- 
most point  is  thirty  degrees  above  the  tropics,  and  its  northernmost 
point  nine  degrees  below  the  arctic  circle;  that  the  United  States 
is  forty  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain;  that  its  natural  products 
are  more  varied,  more  numerous,  and  of  more  valuable  character 
than  those  of  all  Europe.  Admit  all  that  to  be  true;  it  only 
proves  that  in  the  immense  extent  of  our  country,  with  its  variety 
of  soils,  its  diversity  of  climate,  and  its  greatly  increased  capacity 
to  produce  the  things  that  human  wants  require,  we  are  more  self- 
sustaining  and  less  dependent  upon  others.    But,  after  all,  it  pro- 
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duces  neither  coffee,  tea,  nor  spices.     There  are  some  things  for 
which  we  must  look  to  other  countries  and  climes. 

Bat,  what  is  more  important  still,  this  immense  country,  prolific 
in  the  production  of  so  many  things,  will  produce  a  surplus  that 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  population.  What 
does  Mr.  Blaine  propose  to  do  with  its  accumulating  surplus?  We 
must  find  markets  for  it  somewhere.  Admit  that  England  has  a 
''complex  civilization,''  that  she  lies  far  to  the  north,  and  is  only 
one-fortieth  of  the  size  of  the  Union;  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
the  export  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  provisions  ?  If  we  can  produce 
these  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  she  can  produce  pig-iron  and 
railroad  bars  cheaper  than  we  can,  why  should  we  not  make  the 
exchange  which  is  beneficial  to  both  ?  In  commercial  intercourse 
the  question  to  be  determined  is  one  of  profit,  and  neither  size, 
civilization,  nor  geographical  position  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Great  Britain  carries  on  her  immense  traffic  with  foreign 
countries  because  she  thereby  gives  employment  to  her  people, 
increases  their  wealth,  and  adds  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
It  is  a  source  of  gfeat  profit,  and  she  is  extracting  every  dollar 
from  it  she  can.  She  is  sending  the  products  of  her  labor  all 
over  and  around  the  world,  and  distributing  them  among  all  con- 
ditions of  people,  from  the  highest  civilization  in  America  to  the 
darkest  barbarism  in  the  jungles  of  Africa  ;  and  by  her  enormous 
commerce  she  is  filling  the  pockets  of  her  people  with  wealth. 
Why  should  we  not  do  it  ?  Mr.  Blaine  favors  subsidizing  steam- 
ship lines  to  run  between  our  home  and  foreign  ports  ;  but  why 
should  we  hunt  commerce  with  other  people  when  we  refuse  to 
take  it  when  we  find  it  ?  Does  our  continental  position  forbid 
us  to  send  our  products  to  foreign  countries  and  to  receive  theirs 
in  exchange  ?  If  our  civilization  or  geographical  position  demands 
that  our  exchanges  shall  be  confined  among  ourselves,  and  that  we 
shall  neither  import  from  nor  export  to  foreign  countries,  what 
good  is  to  be  accomplished  by  subsidizing  steamship  lines  ?  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  favor  liberal  appropriations  to  steamship 
lines  is  quite  natural.  English  statesmen  having  first  removed  all 
legislative  hindrances,  having  negotiated  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries by  which  tariff  obstructions  have  been  removed  or  greatly 
lessened,  having  sent  out  consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  hunt 
for  and  protect  English  commerce,  it  was  in  line  with  established 
English  policy  to  hunt  new  markets  and   make  a  way  to  reach 
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them  with  English  products.  But  upon  what  ground  can  Ameri- 
can statesmen  favor  granting  subsidies  to  steamships  to  hunt  for 
commerce  which  our  continental  position  forbids  us  to  receive  ? 

It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Blaine  that  between  1826  and  1846  Great 
Britain  increased  her  material  wealth  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world.  But  does  it  follow  that  her 
wealth  came  from  her  tax  on  bread  that  she  swept  away  in  1846  ? 
The  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  utilization  of 
coal  and  steam  in  production  greatly  increased  her  prosperity^  but 
neither  of  them  was  the  product  of  her  tax  on  wheat.  Her  rapid 
development  during  that  period  was  caused  by  multiplying  her 
power  of  production,  not  by  decreasing  it,  as  her  tariff  did.  Her 
growth  in  wealth  for  the  period  between  1860  and  1890,  or  any 
twenty  years  of  that  time,  under  free  trade,  far  outstrips  the 
growth  of  the  former  period.  Since  she  cast  off  the  last  of  her 
shackles  in  1860, — which  we  picked  up  and  riveted  upon  the  arms 
of  our  people, — she  has  left  us  sadly  in  the  lurch.  Having  reduced 
the  cost  of  ship-building  and  of  the  products  of  her  labor,  she 
has  swept  our  vessels  from  the  seas,  and  is  now  carrying  her  own 
products  to  market,  and  a  large  share  of  those  of  other  countries. 
Having  reversed  our  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  and  loaded 
the  materials  of  our  manufacture  with  additional  costs,  we  re- 
tired within  our  own  boundaries,  and  left  her  the  unchallenged 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Then,  having  all  her  raw  material  free  of 
tax,  and  labor  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  earth  except 
ours  (and  we  were  out  of  the  contest),  she  took  the  world's  mar- 
kets, and  holds  them  to-day  against  all  comers,  and  will  continue 
to  do  80  until  we  unload  our  burden  of  taxation  on  materials,  when 
we  can  and  will  produce  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  she  must  take 
a  secondary  place  in  the  contest. 

There  can  be  no  surer  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  than 
the  increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  no  surer  test  of  the  retarda- 
tion of  that  prosperity  than  the  decrease  of  that  trade.  By  going 
back  to  1816,  when  the  obstructive  system  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  its  career,  we  see  that  our  total  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
$229,000,000.  (See  Stat.  Abs.  U.  S.  for  1888.)  From  1800  to 
1816  our  foreign  trade  increased  41  per  cent.  During  the  next 
sixteen  years,  under  the  encouraging  aud  fostering  care  of  high 
tariffs,  it  decreased  23  per  cent. ;  and  from  1820  to  1830  it  was 
not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  during 
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which  ''  the  highway  of  nations  was  almost  without  a  flag  float- 
ing on  its  surface  except  the  flag  of  commercial  marauders/' 
Yet  during  that  period^  when  all  the  earth  seemed  to  be  in  arms 
on  land  and  sea,  our  foreign  commerce  was  greater  than  under 
the  restricting  tariffs  in  exister.ee  from  1816  to  1832.  Our 
foreign  trade  began  to  decline  after  1816,  and  had  fallen  to 
$109,000,000  in  1821.  From  that  time  it  began  slowly  to 
recover.  It  increased  30  per  cent,  from  1821  to  1824.  The 
tariff  of  1824  checked  it  again,  and  it  had  increased  at  less  than 
4  per  cent,  in  1828 ;  and  from  1828  to  1832  it  increased  21  per 
cent.  After  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833, 
which  required  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  10  per  cent, 
every  two  years  (not  every  year,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Blaine), 
our  foreign  trade  began  to  increase  more  rapidly,  and  by  1836 
it  amounted  to  $292,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  in  four 
years  of  65  per  cent.  In  1841  it  was  $227,000,000,  which  it  had 
reached  under  the  constantly-falling  tariff  of  1833.  In  1842 
the  restrictive  system  was  again  restored  and  our  trade  again 
fell  off,  but  slowly  recovered  till  1846,  when  it  was  $227,000,000 
— ^again  just  what  it  had  been  in  1841,  and  $2,000,000  less  than 
it  had  been  in  1816.  In  1846  a  revenue  tariff  with  low  duties 
took  the  place  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  The  tariff  of  1846  was 
further  reduced  in  1857,  and  from  1846  to  1860,  under  non-pro- 
tective tariffs,  our  foreign  trade  increased  over  200  per  cent. 
After  1860  we  returned  again  to  restrictive  tariffs  with  higher 
duties  than  ever,  and  for  the  next  fourteen  years  (from  1860  to 
1874)  our  foreign  trade  increased  only  65  per  cent.,  instead  of 
200 ;  and  for  the  fourteen  years  of  high  tariffs  (from  1874  to 
1888)  it  increased  23  per  cent,  instead  of  200  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whenever  our  foreign  trade  increases  our 
agricultural  products  increase  in  price;  that  distributes  wealth 
through  the  great  hive  of  agricultural  labor;  that  again  demands 
the  products  of  manufacture,  and  that  gives  better  employment 
and  higher  wages  to  labor,  and  that  brings  prosperity  to  the 
whole  land.  It  was  so  under  the  falling  tariff  of  1833,  and  it 
was  so  under  the  low-revenue  tariffs  from  1846  to  1860.  Mr. 
Blaine  charges  that  the  depression  and  panic  of  1837  were  the 
product  of  the  falling  tariff  of  1833.  It  is  a  strange  argument 
that  reducing  taxation  produces  depression,  distress,  and  bank- 
ruptcy,  and   that   imposing  high    taxes    produces   wealth  and 
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penditnre^  again  reduced  the  taxes,  aud  Mr.  Blaine  says  that 
reduction  of  taxation  brought  on  the  panic  of  that  year.  The 
panic  of  1857  was  produced  by  the  same  cause  that  produced  the 
one  of  1837.  From  1850  prices  continued  to  rise  till  1857,  when 
gold  prices  touched  the  highest  p6int  ever  reached  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.  Each  year  brought  higher  prices 
for  all  property.  People  plunged  into  speculation  again,  buying 
property,  paying  all  the  money  they  had  and  going  in  debt  for 
more.  Any  one  who  will  examiue  the  list  of  annual  prices  in  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  1881  will  see  that  that 
year  shows  the  highest  gold  prices  we  have  ever  had  before  or 
since.  And  any  person  who  will,  without  preconceived  preju- 
dice, read  the  history  of  that  period  will  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  increase  of  circulation,  and  not  decrease  of 
taxation,  that  brought  on  the  fever  for  speculation  which  ended 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  speculators.  The  legitimate  business  of 
the  country  was  scarcely  touched.  The  country  was  full  of 
metallic  money.  Agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce  had 
distributed  it,  and  confidence  was  soon  restored  and  business 
resumed  its  usual  channels. 

The  revenue  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  July  30,  to  go  into 
effect  December  1.  Secretary  Walker  had  predicted  in  his  report 
that  the  passage  of  a  revenue  measure  would  increase  imports  and 
exports,  and  would  enhance  the  price  of  our  agricultural  products 
that  had  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  their  surplus.  The  results 
proved  how  well  he  had  reckoned.  Before  the  1st  of  December 
came,  the  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  rose  in  the  New 
York  markets  23  per  cent.;  cotton  rose  18^  per  cent.,  wheat 
17^  per  cent.,  rye  18  per  cent.,  corn  24^^  per  cent.,  oats  40^^  per 
cent.,  and  barley  24^  per  cent.  Seven  of  the  prilicipal  crops,  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary,  had  increased  in  value  $115,000,000, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  increased  value  of  the  whole  crop 
amounted  to  $350,000,000.  If  our  present  pbstructive  tariff 
were  reduced  to  the  average  rate  of  that  of  1846,  it  would  add 
again  at  least  23  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  our  crops,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  be 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  an  increase  of  23  per  cent, 
would  add  to  it  more  than  $900,000,000. 

But  it  is  constantly  charged  that,  if  we  lower  our  taxes,  we  will 
let  in  foreign  goods  and  ruin  our  manufacturers.     If  this  is  true. 
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ther  would  ill  hive  been  mined  between  1^46  and  I860,  for  our 
imports  and  exports  were  constantly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
Bot  domestic  production  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  oar  man- 
nfactnres  grew  with  the  growth  of  oar  agricaltare  and  commerce. 
Daring  the  decade  from  1S50  to  1S60  oar  agricaltaral  prodact 
increased  d5  per  cent,  and  oar  man  a  fac taring  prodact  85  per 
cent.  Xeither  agricaltare,  commerce,  nor  manafactares  haTe 
erer  increased  at  an  equal  ratio  daring  any  decade  through  which 
we  hare  passed  either  before  or  since.  From  1860  to  18T0  our 
manofactoring  product  only  increased  80  per  cent.,  and  from 
ISTO  to  1880  only  59  per  cent.  Under  the  rerenue  tariffs  from 
1850  to  1850  the  production  of  cotton  goods  increased  76  per 
cent.,  woc^len  goods  12  per  cent...  carpetings  15  per  cent.,  men's 
dothing  45  per  cent.,  boots  and  shoes  70  per  cent.,  paper  108  per 
cent.,  printing  168  per  cent.,  musical  instruments  153  per  cent., 
ooal-mining  182  per  cent.,  iron-mining  79  per  cent.,  steel  900  per 
ce&t.,  farming  implements  156  per  cent.,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad 
iron  100  per  cent.,  and  the  cash  ralue  of  farms  103  per  cent. 

Cotainly  these  industries  were  not  injured  by  enlarging  the 
market.     Mannfartorers  of  wool  were  weighted  down  by  the  tax 
of  30  per  cent,  on  wool  and  the  same  on  the  finished  product, 
until  the  act  of  1857  put  all  wool  costing  less   than  twenty  cents 
per  pound  on   the  free  list.      Then   the  wooUen    manufactures 
qirang  forward  and  made  their  chief  increase  in  three  years  of 
the  ten.     Does  that  look  as  though  the  English  had  taken  our 
home  market  ?     We  were  not  only  holding  our  own  market,  but 
we  were  beginning  to  take  the   markets  of   the  world.      Our 
exports  of  all  merehacdise  increased  120  per  cent. ,  cotton  manu> 
fKtures  130  per  cent.,  iron  and  steel  190  per  cent.,  hats  2«X>  per 
ooit.,  boots  and  shoes  6C»)  per  cent,,  wearing  apparel  150  per 
cent.,  earthen  and  stone  ware  3i»0  per  cent.,  glass  100  per  cent., 
and  tin  2«»  per  cent.     Does  not  this  look  as  though  we  were 
taking  the  Kngii^h  markets,  instead  of  their  taking  our?,  as  Mr. 
Blaine  says  they  were  doii;g  ?     We  were  not  only  taking  her  mar- 
kets, btit  the  markets  of  all  other  rirais,  because  we  were  making 
better  and  cheaper  g^x^ds.     Does  any  adrocate  of   commercial 
rettriction  assert  that  daria?  any  tea  years  of  our  history,  either 
bel(»e  or  since  that  peri-^d,  we  ever  increased  our  exports  either  of 
agriciiltnral  or  manofacturiag  products  at  an  equal  ratio  ?     The 
prof^KTOos  growth  is  shown  in  the  enormous  increase  of  the 
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national  wealth,  which  from  1850  to  1860  was  126  per  cent.  It 
has  never  been  approximated  before  or  since. 

The  marvellous  growth  of  the  country  in  all  departments  of 
national  industry  under  the  free-trade  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  is 
not  denied  by  Mr.  Blaine,  but  he  says  it  was  due  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  to  the  Crimean  War,  the  Mexican  AVar,  the 
Irish  famine,  and  other  adventitious  circumstances.  He  forgets 
that  the  prosperity  had  come  and  was  firmly  established  before 
an  ounce  of  gold  had  found  its  way  from  the  mines  of  California 
to  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  Crimean  War,  occurring  long 
after  the  tariff  of  1846  had  torn  down  the  barriers  and  let  in  the 
prosperity,  had  no  effect  upon  the  country  prior  to  1853,  when 
it  began.  It  probably  increased  the  price  of  breadstuffs  in  1854 
and  1855,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  American  manufactures.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  stimulated  the  production  of  cotton 
goods,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  glass  goods,  paper,  leather,  iron,  or 
steel.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  war  in  Europe  could 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  except  in  stimulating  the  export 
of  food  and  army  stores.  England  and  France  certainly  supplied 
their  own  arms  and  ordnance  and  quartermaster  stores.  Prices 
touched  their  highest  point  in  1857,  after  the  war  had  closed. 
But  the  assertion  that  our  own  war  with  Mexico,  which  began 
and  terminated  before  1850,  was  the  cause  of  the  increased  na- 
tional wealth  from  1850  to  1860,  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
importation,  exportation,  and  consumption,  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  conception. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  from  1850 
to  1860  was  $550,000,000,  while  from  1860  to  1870  it  was  *576,- 
000,000,  and  from  1870  to  1880  it  was  $700,000,000.  Why  did 
not  the  greater  production  of  the  two  decades  after  1860  give 
greater  prosperity,  if  that  gave  the  prosperity  in  the  former 
decade?  Instead  of  that,  the  growth  of  neither  national  wealth, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce  approximated  it.  Leav- 
ing out  the  decade  of  the  war,  and  comparing  that  from  1870  to 
1880,  when  there  was  the  largest  gold  production,  instead  of  enor- 
mous increase  of  prosperity,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country  so  black  with  disaster.  For  more  than 
half  the  decade  all  the  industries  of  the  country  were  stretched 
upon  their  backs.  The  roads  and  highways  were  filled  with  tramps 
and  beggars.     Immigration  was  falling  off  year  by  year,  and  emi- 
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gration  increasing  year  by  year.  State  after  State  was  tottering 
on  its  foundation  and  calling  on  the  general  government  for  aid 
to  keep  it  on  its  feet.  The  central  city  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry was  set  on  fire  by  starving  workingmen  who  were  out  of 
employment,  and  there  was  not  power  enough  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  either  to  suppress  the  disorder  or  extinguish  the 
flames.  During  a  large  part  of  that  decade  it  was  estimated  that 
three  millions  of  men  were  out  of  work.  The  gold  product  that 
Mr.  Blaine  thinks  contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
free-trade  decade  ought  to  have  produced  the  same  effect,  and  in 
a  greater  degree,  from  1870  to  1880.  The  fact  is  that  California 
gold  had  little  to  do  with  the  material  condition  of  the  country  at 
either  period.  The  great  body  of  it  left  the  country  as  fast  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  mines.  Our  circulation  in  1850  was  $265,000,- 
000,  and  in  1860  it  was  1487,000,000,  but  we  had  exported  1400,- 
000,000.  The  increase  in  our  circulation  had  come  from  in- 
creased prices  for  our  exports  and  decreased  prices  for  our  im- 
ports. The  Irish  famine  cost  us  as  much  in  the  decline  in  cotton 
as  it  made  up  in  the  advance  in  provisions,  but,  like  the  Mexican 
War,  it  was  over  before  the  free-trade  decade  began.  The  Crimean 
War  came  and  went,  and  still  the  prosperity  continued  and  at  an 
increasing  rate.  The  question  still  remains,  What  produced  it  if 
unshackled  commerce  did  not? 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  the  periods  of  depression  in  our  home 
manufactures  were  those  in  which  England  most  prospered  in 
her  commercial  relations  with  us.  In  this  statement  he  is  not 
accurate.  When  England  is  most  prosperous,  she  has  the  most 
money  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell  and  what  her  wants  require  her 
to  buy,  and  these  are  mainly  agricultural  products.  When  she  is 
most  prosperous,  she  makes  an  active  demand  on  our  farmers  for 
cotton,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions.  This  active  demand  rlways 
raises  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  all  over  the  coun'i^,  and 
distributes  wealth  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Between 
1879  and  1881  England's  prosperity  enabled  her  to  demand  of 
our  farmers,  and  pay  for,  a  large  amount  of  their  products.  The 
value  of  the  articles  we  sent  her  in  1881  amounted  to  $477,000,- 
000,  and  that  was  more  than  half  of  our  total  exports  to  all 
countries.  By  her  prosperity  chiefly  we  increased  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  from  $546,000,000  in  1879  to  $730,000,000 
in  1881.      This  enormous   increase  was  the  result  mostly  of 
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England^s  ability  to  buy  from  us  and  pay  us  for  our  surplus. 
The  increased  demand  very  greatly  increased  the  prices  of  these 
products^  and  distributed  among  our  farmers  a  large  amount  of 
money.  There  was  an  average  increase  in  the  price  of  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  cotton  of 
42  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of  1879. 

Now,  if  England's  prosperity  enabled  her  to  buy  and  consume 
$200,000,000  more  of  our  agricultural  products  this  year  than  she 
did  last  year,  the  increased  demand  would  again  increase  the  prices 
of  these  products,  and  if  it  amounted  to  42  per  cent.,  as  it  did 
before,  it  would  add  $1,500,000,000  to  the  value  of  our  crop,  which, 
wo  have  seen,  is  estimated  at  four  billions.  This  large  sum  dis- 
tributed among  our  farmers  would  soon  be  distributed  among  all 
classes.  Nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  would  be  spent  for  articles 
to  be  consumed  by  the  purchaser.  How  would  the  domestic 
manufacturer  share  in  the  result  of  this  prosperity  of  England  ? 
We  produce  annually  about  17,000,000,000  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. We  exported  last  year  $138,000,000,  and  we  imported, 
including  raw  sugar,  manufactures  amounting  to  $422,000,000  ; 
so  that  our  total  home  consumption  reaches  about  $7,300,000,000, 
of  which  over  94  per  cent,  is  home  production,  and  less  than  6 
per  cent,  foreign  production. 

Now,  when  this  large  increased  wealth — the  result  mainly  of 
England's  prosperity  and  what  is  left  of  our  trade  with  her — is  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures,  who  is  to  reap  the 
incalcuable  benefits  from  its  expenditure  ?  Ninety-four  per  cent, 
will  go  into  «the  pockets  of  the  home  producers  and  home  laborers, 
and  6  per  cent,  into  those  of  the  foreigner.  This  will  create  an 
active  demand  for  home  products,  and  an  active  demand  for  the 
raw  materials  and  the  labor  to  make  them,  and  this  again  will 
increase  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages  of  labor.  So 
that,  after  all,  not  only  is  the  prosperity  of  England  communi- 
cated to  our  farmers,  but  through  them  it  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturers, to  the  laborers,  and  the  producers  of  raw  materials, 
and  it  does  not  stop  yet.  The  consumer  and  the  producer  are  not 
side  by  side,  and  never  will  be.  The  merchant  and  the  middle- 
man have  to  supply  the  missing  link,  and  when  there  is  an  in- 
creased product  to  be  distributed  there  is  an  active  demand  made 
on  them  for  their  services,  and  they  obtain  constant  employment 
and  higher  wages. 
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Mr.  Blaine's  mistake  is  the  mistake  of  the  system  which  he 
is  attempting  with  his  splendid  ability  to  support^  and  nowhere 
in  this  or  any  other  country  could  it  have  chosen  an  abler  cham- 
pion. It  is  being  assailed  at  every  pointy  and  it  will  require  all 
of  his  tact  and  talent  to  cover  its  retreat  and  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  a  rout  as  it  leaves  the  field. 

The  system  falsely  called  protection  maintains  that  commerce 
is  a  gambling  device  in  which  one  party  wins  and  the  other  loses. 
Therefore  if  England  makes  anything  in  a  trade  with  us  she  is 
benefited  and  we  are  injured.  But  the  truth  is  both  parties  are 
benefited.  We  can  produce  much  that  she  wants  better  and 
cheaper  than  she  can^  and^  she  can  produce  much  that  we  want 
cheaper  and  better  than  we  can;  and  the  exchange  is  beneficial  to 
both.  Our  vast  system  of  manufactures  stands  upon  the  same 
solid  and  immovable  foundation  as  our  agriculture.  There  arc 
but  few  things  in  either  that  we  cannot  produce  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  produced  elsewhere,  and  that  article  whose  cost  of 
production  is  the  lowest  holds  the  market  against  all  competitors. 
Throughout  our  whole  history  we  have  been  exporting  a  large 
part  of  our  annual  crops  to  others  who  could  either  not  produce 
them  at  all  or  not  as  cheaply  as  they  could  obtain  them  by 
producing  something  else  and  exchanging  their  surplus  for  ours. 
No  tariff  levied  upon  agricultural  products  can  help  them.  It 
can  only  hurt  them,  as  it  does  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  the 
things  that  would  come  to  be  exchanged  for  them.  We  have  the 
soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  cotton 
and  to  raising  the  stock  which  supplies  the  food  for  mankind. 
It  yields  a  larger  return  for  the  labor  expended  than  any  other 
country.  We  have  more  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  skilful 
farmers  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  We  use 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  make  our  labor  more  productive  than 
the  labor  of  any  other  people.  These  advantages  enable  us  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  lower  cost, 
and  hence  we  can  hold  our  own  market  against  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  home  market  that  our  agricultural  interest 
is  imperilled.  It  is  in  the  foreign  market,  and  the  danger  there 
does  not  come  from  rival  products,  for  we  can  raise  our  prod- 
ucts and  pay  the  costs  of  transportation  to  market  and  then 
undersell  with  profit  all  rivals.  The  danger  is  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic tariffs  that  prohibit  our  entrance  into  the  market.     Some 
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yetag  ago  we  exported  breadstuffs  and  provisions  largely  to 
European  markets  on  the  continent.  That  trade  is  now  almost 
destroyed  by  hostile  tarifls  in  retaliation  for  our  prohibitions 
against  their  manufactures.  Our  productive  capacity  is  greater 
than  our  capacity  to  consume^  and  the  excess  is  growing  greater 
year  by  year^  and  if  we  are  to  be  shut  out  from  our  consumers,  the 
surplus  must  be  thrown  upon  the  home  market,  already  largely 
oversupplied,  with  the  prices  constantly  low  and  constantly  tend- 
ing to  a  lower  level.  The  result  is  that  agricultural  production 
is  discouraged,  the  output  is  decreased,  and  the  farmers  are  kept 
straitened  and  with  no  prospects  of  bettering  their  condition. 
We  have  to-day  twelve  millions  more  people  than  we  had  in  1881, 
and  yet  our  exports  of  agriculture  are  230  millions  less  than  they 
were  that  year,  when  they  should  be  250  millions  more,  and 
would  be  if  the  markets  were  not  shut  against  us.  If  we  would 
open  our  markets  to  the  products  of  other  countries,  ours  would 
be  demanded  and  taken  in  exchange  for  theirs.  But  as  long 
as  we  refuse  to  take  their  surplus  they  cannot  take  ours,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  with  which  to  pay.  The  solution  of 
the  diflSculty  will  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which 
we  have  interposed  against  the  admis^on  of  their  products,  and 
that  will  permit  them  to  come  and  exchange  with  us,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Our  manufacturers,  like  our  farmers,  are  standing  sadly  in 
need  of  more  extended  markets.  With  the  capital,  machinery, 
and  manual  labor  now  organized  and  embarked  in  manufactur- 
ing, we  can  turn  out  a  third  more  product  than  our  people  can 
consume,  and  we  must  either  have  more  markets  and  more  con- 
sumers, or  less  product,  less  employment,  less  wages,  and  less 
profits  to  capital. 

Situated  as  we  are  to-day,  we  are  shut  out  from  the  world's 
markets  because  the  cost  of  our  production  is  greater  than  that  of 
our  rivals.  We  only  export  a  trifle  of  the  vast  product  we  manu- 
facture—about 2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  With  our  productive 
machinery,  with  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  constantly  in 
advance  of  the  world,  with  our  cheap  and  skilled  labor,  we  can 
produce,  cheaper  and  better,  more  than  half  the  products  which 
the  manufacturing  people  of  Europe  are  distributing  through  the 
world,  if  we  could  obtain  the  materials  at  the  same  cost.  Europe 
is  exporting  a  thousand  millions  of  textiles  every  year,  most  of 
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which  we  can  make  more  cheaply  than  she  can^  and  give  better 
employment  and  better  wages  to  our  people;  but  the  flock- 
master  says  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  give  him  a  bounty 
on  his  wool,  the  hemp-grower  on  his  hemp,  the  coal-owner  on  his 
coal,  and  the  manufacturer  on  his  machinery;  and  by  the  time 
all  the  bounties  are  paid  the  cost  of  the  product  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  sold  anywhere  but  at  home,  and  there  the  home  con- 
sumer is  bound  to  buy,  and  pay  all  these  costs,  or  go  without.  If 
Congress  would  remove  the  duty  from  all  materials  that  enter  into 
manufacture,  then  we  could  buy  them  on  equal  terms  with  the 
foreigner,  and,  having  advantage  of  him  in  the  cheapness  of  our 
labor,  we  could  soon  start  all  our  machinery  and  operate  it  in 
full  time,  and  give  full  employment  and  better  wages  to  our 
workmen.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  make  and 
export  the  largest  part  of  the  metal  goods  thi^t  are  now  made  in  and 
exported  from  European  shops.  With  cost  ^f  production  brought 
to  the  lowest  point  by  removal  of  all  taxes  on  materials  going  into 
manufacture,  we  should  soon  recover  our  lost  position  as  carrier  of 
the  world's  commerce.  We  should  soon  see  our  commercial 
marine  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  instead  of  paying  150 
millioDS  to  foreigners  to  carry  our  commerce  we  should  pay  it 
to  our  own  people,  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  our  carrying  trade.  But  before  we  begin  the  contest  with 
other  nations  we  must  get  rid  of  the  Pennsylvania  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  hang  a  man  than  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  in  1860  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  about  the  same,  and  that  our  wealth 
was  then  fourteen  thousand  millions  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
twenty-nine  thousand  millions,  and  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  United  States  had  added  nearly  thirty  thousand  millions 
to  her  wealth  and  Great  Britain  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions 
to  hers.  With  a  small  error  in  the  statement  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  in  1860  he  is  correct.    Our  national  wealth  in  1860 

• 

was  over  sixteen  thousand  millions,  instead  of  under  fourteen, 
and  the  gain  of  the  United  States  in  twenty  years  was  twenty* 
seven  thousand  millions,  instead  of  thirty.  But  does  that  prove 
that  because  the  United  States  has  commercial  restriction,  and 
Great  Britain  has  not,  the  former  has  surpassed  her  rival  in  the 
race  for  wealth  ?  Let  us  apply  the  same  test  to  France.  She  has 
commercial  restriction,  just  as  we  have,  and  if  that  is  the  cause  of 
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our  superior  growth  over  England^  it  ought  to  produce  the  same 
effect  in  Prance.  France  is  an  older  country  than  Great  Britain, 
is  more  populous,  and  has  been  for  years.  Great  Britain  got  her 
artisans  from  France  and  the  Low  Countries  during  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  on  the  continent,  and  that  was 
the  germ  from  which  her  manufactures  sprang.  And  yet  in  1882, 
while  France  had  thirty-seven  million  people  and  Great  Britain 
thirty-five  million,  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  was  $44,800,000,- 
000  and  that  of  France  was  $40,300,000,000.  Germany,  another 
protection  country,  had  forty-five  million  people  and  $31,615,- 
000,000  of  wealth.  Both  countries  older  than  England  and  yet 
both  behind  her.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  any 
of  these  facts  and  the  issue  joined.  They  are  like  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  wages  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  has  beci?  claimed  by  Protectionists  that  our  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  thai*  Great  Britain's  because  we  have  high  tariffs 
and  she  has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Franco  have 
lower  rates  of  wages  than  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  have  high 
tariffs,  and  she  has  not.  Protection  seems  to  be  a  principle  that 
can  work  both  ways. 

Instead  of  claiming  our  marvellous  growth  as  the  logical 
result  of  commercial  restriction  because  it  has  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  show  how  wealth  is  made  and  trace  it  back  to  that 
source,  if  it  be  the  rightful  one.  How  is  the  dollar,  the  unit  of 
the  vast  pile,  made  ?  The  answer  must  be.  By  labor.  That  is  the 
producing  cause  of  all  wealth.  And  the  largest  wealth  will  be 
made  where  labor  produces  the  largest  amount  of  products  in  a 
given  time.  These  products  will  take  their  largest  value  where 
there  is  the  largest  demand  for  their  consumption,  and  that  is  in 
the  markets  where  the  same  articles  cannot  be  produced,  or 
cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply,  or  not  in  suflSicient  quantities  to 
supply  the  demand.  Hence  the  surplus  must  find  its  markets 
away  from  home,  where  it  is  wanted,  and  not  at  home,  where  it 
is  not  wanted.  At  home  it  has  its  lowest  value,  because  it  is  not 
wanted  ;  away  from  home  it  finds  its  highest  value,  because  it  is 
wanted.  But  the  person  who  wants  must  have  the  capacity  to 
buy  ;  this  he  can  only  have  by  having  the  right  to  sell  and  have 
his  surplus  conveyed  to  his  customer.  This  is  commerce.  Having 
the  right  to  enter  the  market  where  his  product  is  wanted,  and  to 
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sell  it  at  the  highest  price  he  can  obtain^  he  is  that  much  more  able 
to  buy  and  pay  for  the  surplus  of  others ;  and  all  parties  having 
access  to  markets  where  these  products  are  wanted  obtain  the  high- 
est prices  and  accumulate  the  most  wealth.  Just  in  the  propor- 
tion that  the  market  is  closed  and  the  product  driven  back  upon 
the  producer^  just  so  is  the  price  decreased,  and  the  ratio  of 
accumulation  of  wealth  retarded. 

This  is  what  protection  does.  When  protection  puts  taxes 
upon  the  goods  of  the  foreigner  that  prohibit  them  from  coming 
here,  he  is  rendered  less  able  to  take  in  exchange  the  surplus 
which  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  give.  He  takes  less  of  our 
wheat,  flour,  cotton,^and  provisions;  a  larger  surplus  is  left  in  the 
home  market;  the  demand  is  decreased;  the  price  falls,  and  the 
growth  of  wealth  is  retarded.  Protection,  therefore,  has  lessened 
the  height  of  the  column,  high  as  it  is.  Had  it  not  been  for 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  our  trade,  it  would  have  been 
greater.  Our  enormous  growth  is  due  to  our  rich  soil,  to  our 
splendid  climate,  and  to  the  productive  efficiency  of  our  farmers; 
and  in  manufactures  to  the  great  multiplication  of  machinery  and 
its  productive  power,  and  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  our  workmen, 
as  well  as  to  the  immense  mineral  wealth  which  we  have,  and 
which  we  are  taking  out  of  the  earth  and  consuming  at  home  and 
shipping  to  foreign  countries.  The  superiority  of  our  labor  over 
that  of  Great  Britain  may  be  shown  by  one  item.  Mr.  Hill,  for- 
merly statistician  of  the  State  Department,  in  an  argument  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882,  said  that  in  that  year  we,  with 
5,250,000  hands,  produced  double  what  Great  Britain  did  with 
5,140,000  hands.  Gateley's  ^^  World's  Progress  "  puts  our  prod- 
uct in  1882  at  six  thousand  millions  and  Great  Britain's  at  four 
thousand  millions.  Even  that  would  show  that  the  same  number 
of  laborers  here  produce  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  in  Great 
Britain.  This  accounts  for  our  superior  wealth.  No  people  ever 
have  increased  or  ever  will  increase  in  wealth  by  the  help  of  taxa- 
tion. No  people  can  increase  in  wealth  by  being  kept  out  of 
market  with  their  products.  Taking  one  dollar  out  of  a  man's 
pocket  does  not  put  two  in.  How  can  taking  a  man's  money  and 
giving  it  to  another  increase  his  wealth  ? 

Without  showing  the  least  connection  between  his  facts  and 
his  theory,  Mr.  Blaine  continues  to  make  statements  about  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  compare  it  with  the  growth  of 
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England.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him 
to  compare  his  own  country  with  any  of  those  on  the  Continent 
whose  foreign  trade  is  under  the  same  restrictions.  He  will  find  we 
have  excelled  them  more  than  we  have  England.  Coming  to  partic- 
ttlarSy  he  says  that  English  steel  rails  were  delivered  in  New  York 
in  1862  at  $103.44  in  gold  and  in  1864  at  $88  per  ton,  and  that  up 
to  1870  English  manufacturers  held  the  market ;  but  what  re- 
duced the  price  from  $103.44  to  $88  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  was 
certainly  not  our  competition,  for  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
1870  we  produced  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons.  But  in  1870, 
he  says,  under  the  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton,  we  took  the  home 
market  and  held  it  until  during  the  last  summer  the  home  and 
the  foreign  price  were  substantially  the  same.  He  might  have 
made  his  statement  still  stronger  and  said  that  in  1875, 1876, 1877, 
and  1878  the  prices  in  the  United  States  were  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain.  But  does  that  prove  that  the  high  taxes  put  on 
the  rails  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
For  the  years  prior  to  1870  the  tax  was  45  per  cent,  and  the 
prices  ranged  from  $106  to  $166  per  ton  ;  so  that  the  duty  at  the 
lowest  was  $47.70  per  ton,  and  on  the  highest  $74.70  per  ton.  If 
it  was  high  duties  that  developed  this  industry,  why  did  it  not, 
prior  to  1870,  reach  the  point  claimed  for  it  in  1889  ?  The  steel- 
rail  industry  is  new,  and  it  started  in  this  country  soon  after  it  did 
in  England.  And  as  soon  as  our  manufacturers  could  procure 
the  patents  and  protect  themselves  against  competition  at  home, 
and  through  the  tariff  be  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad,  they  went  to  work  to  amass  a  great  fortune.  The  prices 
from  1876  to  1878  and  the  prices  given  by  Mr.  Blaine  show  that 
we  can  produce  rails  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  demand  is  dull  and  prices  fall  so  that  Eng- 
lish rails  cannot  be  imported  and  pay  the  heavy  duty  and  be  sold, 
then  our  manufacturers  have  the  market  all  to  themselves  and 
fix  the  price  according  to  the  demand.  When  the  demand  is 
great  and  the  prices  go  up,  as  they  did  in  1871,  '72,  and '73,  then 
importation  sets  in,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  amount  fixed 
by  the  tariff  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Blaine  challenges  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland 
in  his  message  that  "  while  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported 
articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any 
of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same 
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kind  made  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  arti- 
cles." Mr.  Blaine  thinks  ^^Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  would  have 
been  strengthened  if  he  had  given  a  few  examples — nay,  if  he 
had  given  one  example — to  sustain  his  charge."  I  will  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  strengthening  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument,  and  will 
give  him  for  Mr.  Cleveland  ^^afew  examples"  of  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  I  will  take  steel  rails  to  start  with.  In  1870  we 
imported  44,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  for- 
eign market  $52  per  ton,  and  duty  at  $28.  The  cost  price  in 
our  market,  duty  paid,  was  $78,  exclusive  of  costs  of  freight,  in- 
surance, commissions,  profits,  etc.  At  the  same  time  we  produced 
34,000  tons;  price  at  home  $102.50.  In  1872  we  imported 
105,000  tons,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market  $58.17  per 
ton;  duty,  $28  per  ton;  together,  $86.17  price  laid  down  in  New 
York,  exclusive  of  freights  and  other  charges.  At  the  same  time 
we  produced  83,000  tons  at  $112  per  ton.  In  1873  we  imported 
139,000  tons  ;  price  in  foreign  country,  $64.43  per  ton  ;  duty, 
$28  ;  making  $92.43  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  we  produced  at 
home  115,000  tons  ;  home  price,  $120.50  per  ton.  In  1880  we 
imported  612,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  worth  in  foreign  markets  $18.84 
per  ton;  duty,  $7  per  ton  ;  whole  cost  delivered  in  New  York, 
without  freight  or  other  charges,  $25.84.  Referring  to  the  price- 
list  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  we  find  the  average  price 
for  that  year  of  pig-iron  in  Philadelphia  was  128.50.  In  1881  we 
imported  295,666  tons  of  pig  iron,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign 
market  $20.56  per  ton ;  $7  duty  added  made  $27.56  delivered  in 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  average  American  price  was 
$31.36  per  ton.  In  1882  we  imported  118.062  tons,  for  which  we 
paid  in  the  foreign  market  $18.77  per  ton  ;  $7  duty  added  made 
$25.77  delivered  in  New  York.  The  American  price  for  the 
same  time  was  $31.36  per  ton.  In  each  one  of  these  cases  the 
domestic  manufacturer  sold  his  product  for  a  price  high  enough 
to  cover  foreign  price,  tariff,  and  all  other  charges  added. 

These  '*few  examples"  may  be  accepted  as  evidences  of  the 
cost  to  the  home  consumer  of  the  articles  which  are  dutiable  and 
wliich  are  imported.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  for  many 
articles  chargeable  with  duty  the  price  here  is  lower  than  in 
foreign  countries.  Wiien  it  is,  we  do  not  import  them.  When- 
ever the  price. rises  high  enough  to  import  and  sell  with  duty 
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added,  then  the  similar  article  produced  at  home  gets  ''  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  enhanced  price/' 

The  steel  rails  which  Mr.  Blaine  says  were  worth  $35  per  ton  in 
England  and  the  same  in  the  United  States  are  not  affected  by 
the  tariff.  When  the  demand  is  small  and  prices  are  low,  our 
manufacturers  fall  below  the  top  of  the  tariff  wall  and  supply 
them  at  such  prices  above  cost  of  production  as  they  can  obtain  ; 
but  when  the  demand  is  great  and  prices  rise^  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer uses  the  tariff  to  lift  his  prices  $17  per  ton  higher  than 
the  foreign  price.  Then  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  rails 
carry  to  the  consumer  the  full  tariff  rates.  Mr.  Blaine  asks  if  any 
one  believes  that  steel  rails  could  ever  have  been  furnished  as 
cheaply  as  English  rails  except  by  the  steady  competition  of 
American  producers  with  the  English  and  among  themselves. 
What  competition  was  there  among  American  manufactur- 
ers ?  It  was  a  monopoly.  The  manufacturers  owned  a  patent, 
and  there  could  be  no  competition.  There  was  no  competition 
against  the  English  manufacturers^  for  the  tariff  prohibited  them 
from  competing  except  when  prices  were  so  high  that  the  English- 
man could  send  his  rails  here^  pay  duty  and  charges^  and  make 
profits,  though  $28  on  the  ton  less  than  the  American  manufact- 
urer was  making. 

He  cites  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  tariff  in  build- 
ing up  the  carpet  trade.  He  says  that  in  1860  nearly  one-half  of 
the  carpets  used  in  the  United  States  were  imported,  and  now  out 
of  sixty  millions  paid  annually  for  carpets  less  than  a  million  is 
paid  for  foreign  carpets.  And  he  might  truthfully  have  added, 
'^  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  buy  any  from  abroad." 
The  woollen  industry  ever  since  1824  has  had  a  dead  body  bound 
on  its  shoulders  in  the  tax  on  wool,  and  it  will  never  show  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing  until  wool  and  all  other  materials  used  in  its 
manufacture  are  relieved  from  tariff  taxation,  and  a  revenue  duty 
placed  upon  the  finished  product.  If  wool,  like  cotton,  had  been 
free  of  duty  from  1850  to  1860,  it  would  have  made  the  same 
growth  as  cotton  manufactures;  but  the  30-per  cent,  duty  on 
wool  greatly  restricted  the  domestic  production,  and  it 
made  but  little  progress  till  after  the  tariff  of  1857,  when  all 
wool  under  twenty  cents  a  pound  was  put  on  the  free  list.  In  the 
three  years  between  that  time  and  1860  it  made  a  very  consid- 
erable growth.    Mr.  Blaine  begs  the  question  when  he  says  that 
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carpets  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  So  is 
everything;  but  taxing  people  did  not  reduce  the  price,  or  give 
the  carpet-workers  better  wages,  as  he  contends.  The  price  of 
carpets  has  been  reduced  by  the  improved  methods  of  manufact- 
ure, and  the  wages  of  the  workman  by  the  increased  amount  of 
work  he  does  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Blaine  wants  to  know  what  the  thousands  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  steel-rail  manufacture  would  do  if  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  steel  rails  ?  The  answer  is  ready :  they  would  make  steel 
rails.  He  himself  shows  that  we  can,  and,  when  we  have  to  do  so, 
do,  produce  steel  rails  as  cheaply  as  they  are  produced  in  England. 
Now,  if  the  duty  were  entirely  removed,  a  ton  of  rails  would  be 
very  much  cheaper;  there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for 
them  and  for  the  labor  that  makes  them;  that  increased  demand 
would  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  ;  there  would  be  more  rails 
made,  more  railroads  built,  more  men  employed,  and  a  reduction 
in  transportation  charges.  The  only  change  which  would  be  made 
that  would  be  damaging  to  anybody  would  be  the  reduction  in  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  be  elated  it  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  we  produce  cloth  and  iron  at  high  prices,  instead  of  cereals 
and  cotton  at  low  prices,  and  he  proceeds  to  thank  him  profusely 
in  the  name  of  all  the  friends  of  high  taxes.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  farmer  will  not  become  hilarious  at  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Blaine  to  increase  for  him  the  cost  of  producing  his  cotton 
and  his  grains.  The  whole  progress  of  our  industrial  system  and 
its  enormous  growth  have  come  through  decreasing  the  cost  of 
production  by  utilizing  machinery  and  other  agencies  for  increas- 
ing product.  If  the  Western  farmer  could  lower  the  present  cost 
of  .producing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  there  would  be  a  greater  margin 
of  profit  between  cost  of  production  aad  market  prices.  If  a 
Southern  ftinncr  could,  by  labor-saving  machinery  or  otherwise, 
reduce  the  cost  of  making  a  bale  of  cotton  one-half  below  what  it  is 
to-day,  the  South  would  advance  with  even  greater  strides  than 
she  is  now  making. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  our  manufacturers  are  producing  iron 
and  cloth  at  high  prices,  and  our  farmers  have  to  pay  that 
increased  cost  when  they  buy  and  consume  these  products,  and 
it  is  an  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  exhausting  tax  upon  them. 
H  the  tax  on  coal  and  ores  were  taken  off,  iron  could  be  produced 
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cheaper  ;  if  the  tax  on  wool  and  machinery  and  dyes  were  taken 
off,  the  cost  of  producing  woollen  goods  would  be  reduced ;  but, 
.  as  it  is,  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  enhanced  by  these  taxes,  con- 
sumption is  restricted,  and  many  have  to  go  without  who  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  buy. 

Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  believe  in  scarcity,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  our  farmers  not  to  raise  so  much  grain  because  the 
foreign  market  is  so  filled  that  the  prices  are  unduly  lowered. 
What  else  would  he  have  them  raise  ?  Would  he  have  them  stop 
work  ?  The  interest  on  their  debts  does  not  stop  running  when 
they  stop  working.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  farmers  go 
on  working  and  raise  all  the  wheat  they  can  and  send  it  to  foreign 
markets,  where  there  are  now,  and  always  will  be,  consumers 
enough  to  take  it  all  at  good  prices,  if  our  government  will  only 
let  us  take  what  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  and  what  we  want 
and  need?  England  needs  our  food  products,  and  when  she  takes 
them  to  the  extent  that  we  take  from  her  what  she  has  to  give, 
then  she  must  look  to  India,  Russia,  and  other  countries  to  make 
out  her  supply  and  take  from  them  products  that  cost  them  more 
to  produce  than  ours  cost  us.  If  we  examine  the  Report  on  For- 
eign Commerce  for  1888,  we  will  see  in  a  table  prepared  by  our 
Bureau  of  Statistics  that  the  export  price  of  our  wheat  for  a 
series  of  years  has  been  lower  than  the  export  price  of  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  What  we  want  is  not  to  limit  the  product 
or  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  as  Mr.  Blaine  seems  to 
think,  but  to  increase  the  facilities  of  exchange.  An  increased 
recognition  of  the  natural  right  of  our  farmers  to  buy  and  sell 
would  be  the  true  solution  of  the  diflSculty. 

Mr.  Blaine  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, that  wages  have  increased  in  England  since  the  removal  of 
all  shackles  from  her  foreign  commerce.  But  he  attributes  the 
advance  to  the  emigration  of  her  workmen  to  the  United  States. 
Both  causes  contributed  to  it.  It  is  not  ^  little  surprising  to  wit- 
ness the  facility  with  which  Protectionists  shift  their  logic.  He 
has  been  impressing  us  all  through  his  very  able  article  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  protection  that  raised  wages  ;  now  he  says  it  is 
demand  and  supply.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  the  same  argument  for 
free  trade  which  Mr.  Blain^  had  used  for  protection  :  in  order  to 
parry  the  blow  Mr.  Blaine  contends  that  it  was  not  free  trade  that 
increased  English  wages,  but  scarcity  of  English  labor.     It  is  very 
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gratifymg  to  find  Mr.  Blaine  admitting  that  wages  are  regulated 
by  demand  and  supply,  and  that  when  English  workmen  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States^  the  labor  supply  was  reduced,  the 
demand  for  labor  increased,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  wages  was 
increased.  Following  it  up,  the  immigration  here  increasing,  the 
supply  decreased  correspondingly  the  demand  for  labor,  and  re- 
tarded the  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Our  rate  of  wages,  just  as  that  in  England,  is  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  demand  for  work,  the  number  of  laborers  ready  to  respond  to 
that  demand,  and  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  laborer  to  do  the 
work  required  by  his  employer.  He  is  not' protected  by  any 
tariff  imposed  on  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  cannot  be.  In 
common  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  is  taxed  to  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  owns  the  products,  not  the 
muscle  or  the  brain.  Protecting  his  product  does  not  protect 
him  against  competition.  There  are  no  protectiye  duties  on 
foreign  labor.  It  is  on  the  free  list.  And  so  far  as  our  labor  is 
concerned,  it  has  had  to  contend  against  free  trade  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.  The  tariff  protects  the  thing  that 
labor  makes,  but  that  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  it  belongs  to  his 
employer.  There  is  a  tax  of  seventy-fiye  cents  on  a  ton  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  but  it  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  miner ;  he 
gets  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  his  work,  which  he  would  get 
without  the  tariff,  just  as  the  anthracite  miner  does,  whose  com- 
peting article  comes  in  free  of  duty.  The  tariff  benefit  goes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  owner  of  the  coal,  and  he  may  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  but  he  never  gives 
them  the  seventy-five  cents  which  Congress  has  imposed  on  the 
ton  of  coal  for  his  benefit.  There  is  a  tax  on  iron  ore  of  seventy- 
five  cents,  but  the  miner  only  gets  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  for  his  work,  and  he  never  gets  the  tariff  benefits  ;  they 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  ore.  It  is  the  ore  that  is  protected,  not 
the  muscle  that  digs  it.  There  is  a  duty  of  $6.72  on  a  ton 
of  pig-iron,  but  the  workmen  only  get  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
ton  for  their  labor,  and  that  they  would  get  without  the  tariff, 
because  no  one  is  prohibited  from  competing  with  them.  The 
prohibition  against  competition  is  only  against  the  pig-iron,  and 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  manufacturer  gets  it  and 
keeps  it.  There  is  a  duty  of  $17  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  but  the 
laborer  only  gets  from  $3.50  to  $5,  and  that  he  would  get  without 
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any  tariff.  The  $17  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  steel  rails^  and  he 
keeps  it^  and  if  his  workmen  can  keep  their  souls  and  bodies  to- 
gether they  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Blaine  asks^  How  can  the  Free-Trader  explain  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
find  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?  He  says  that  we  have  to 
pay  the  same  tariff  duties  and  higher  transportation  charges  to 
reach  the  Canadian  market^  and  he  appends  a  long  list  of  manu- 
factured articles  which  we  export  to  and  sell  in  Canada  in  com- 
petition with  English  rivals.  Before  proceeding  to  answer  his 
question^  I  must  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  tax-ridden  people 
of  the  United  States  for  admitting  away  his  case.  There  is  not 
a  shred  of  the  web  of  controversy  left.  He  admits  that  we  can 
manufacture  our  goods,  pay  higher  freight  charges  to  foreign 
markets,  and  then  hold  our  own  against  our  rivals.  If  we  can 
do  that  in  the  foreign  market,  we  can  certainly  do  it  at  home, 
when  the  foreigner  pays  all  the  freight  charges  to  reach  us  and 
we  pay  none.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  protective  duties  on  these 
goods  ?  No  tariff  can  protect  any  article  against  competition  at 
the  place  where  it  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  because  no  arti- 
cle can  compete  with  it.  There  can  be  no  importation  and,  of 
course,  no  competition.  This  admission  must  have  dropped  from 
his  pen  in  "  the  heat  of  debate.^*  His  friends  will  find  it  in  all 
the  roads  they  travel  in  the  near  future. 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  that  we  do  produce  these  articles, 
and  many  more,  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  produced  in  any 
other  country  or  by  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  We  have  got 
more  skilful  and  more  productive  labor  than  any  other  people.  It 
turns  out  more  and  better  product  in  a  day  than  any  rival,  and 
while  it  may  receive  double  the  wages  of  others  it  does  treble  the 
work,  and  in  some  cases  ten  times  as  much.  These  articles,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  of  that  class  in  which  the  labor  is  a  large  element 
in  the  cost,  and  just  as  any  article  becomes  further  removed  from 
the  raw-material  condition,  just  so  it  becomes  further  removed 
from  competition.  It  is  our  superior  labor  that  gives  us  pre- 
cedence, and  if  we  take  the  tax  off  the  raw  material  we  will  add 
woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  steel,  and  many  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factures to  our  exports.  The  only  item  of  woollen  manufacture 
in  this  class  is  carpets.  They  are  made  of  the  cheapest  wool, 
bearing  the  lowest  duty.     Now,  if  wo  can  pay  this  low  duty  on 
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carpet  wools  and  pay  higher  transportation  charges^  and  still  hold 
the  foreign  market^  could  we  not  sell  more  carpets  if  we  could 
produce  them  still  lower  ?  And^  could  we  not  produce  them  at  a 
lower  cost  if  the  tax  on  carpet  wool  were  taken  off  ?  And  then  if 
the  heavy  tax  were  taken  off  combing  and  clothing  wools^  could  we 
not  largely  increase  our  exports  of  woollen  goods  ?  And  if  we 
could  increase  our  exports  to  Canada  and  hold  her  markets 
against  our  foreign  rivals^  could  we  not  hold  our  home  markets, 
when  the  foreigner  would  hare  to  pay  the  cost  of  reaching  us 
before  he  could  compete  ? 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  gratification  at  having  this 
admission  from  so  distinguished  an  advocate  and  so  able  a  de- 
fender of  commercial  restriction.  With  the  facts  as  he  states 
them — and  they  are  correct — there  can  be  no  justification  for 
keeping  any  taxes  on  these  articles.  There  may  be  a  reason  for 
it,  but  it  is  a  reason  that  cannot  be  defended.  A  duty  on  these 
goods  can  only  serve  the  manufacturers  in  one  way.  When  they 
form  combinations  and  trusts,  and  make  high  rates  to  sell  to  our 
people  and  low  rates  to  sell  to  foreigners,  there  is  no  way  to 
interfere  with  them,  and  they  can  sell  to  us  at  combination 
prices  and  to  foreigners  at  competition  prices.  Many  articles 
are  exported  and  sold  to  foreigners  at  lower  prices  than  they  are 
to  citizens  at  home.  The  tariff  is  a  powerful  offender  that 
watches  at  the  gate  and  guards  and  protects  the  robber  while  he 
is  in  the  house  spoiling  the  goods  of  the  husbandman. 

Mr.  Blaine  contends  that  protection  not  only  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  protected  manufacturer,  into  whose  pocket  the  in- 
creased price  goes,  but  the  farmer  also,  out  of  whose  pocket  it 
goes  ;  and  he  very  triumphantly  refers  to  the  census  of  1860  and 
that  of  1880  to  show  that  national  wealth  has  been  growing  all 
over  the  Union,  in  the  agricultural  States  as  well  as  in  the  manu- 
facturing States.  If  he  had  gone  back  ten  years  aud  started  at 
1850,  he  could  have  proved  the  same  facts  under  the  free-trade 
tariffs  in  existence  for  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860.  So 
the  fact  of  increase  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  opposing  policies.  But  let  us  compare  the 
decade  from  1850  to  1860  with  that  from  1860  to  1870— the  first 
under  revenue  tariffs,  the  other  under  protective  tariffs.  In  1850 
the  national  wealth  was  $7,136,000,000;  in  1860  it  was  $16,160,000- 
000  ;  which  shows  a  gain  of  126  per  cent. — a  ratio  of  increase  that 
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has  never  been  approximated  during  any  decade  either  before  or 
since  the  war.  In  1825 — in*  the  beginning  of  that  period  which 
Mr.  Blaine  characterizes  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that  the 
country  has  ever  had — the  national  wealth  was  $3,273,000,000. 
In  1832,  at  the  end  of  that  seven  years  of  fatness,  the  national 
wealth  reached  $4,071,000,000.  (I  quote  from  the  tables  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  for  1881.)  This  shows  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  seven  years.  Let  us  now  compare  the  increase  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  under  the  free-trade  tariff  of 
1846.  In  1846  the  national  wealth  was  $6,302,000,000,  and  in 
1853  it  was  $9,708,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  54  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  seven  years  under  the  free-trade  tariffs  of 
1846  and  1857  the  national  wealth  was  $16,160,000,000,  which 
was  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  This  was  the  last  of  the  free- 
trade  era  in  the  United  r*:ates.  Since  then  we  have  had  thirty 
years  of  high  tariffs,  high  taxes,  and  high  obstructions  to  trade. 
Leaving  1860,  we  leave  the  national  wealth  accumulating  at  a  rate 
exceeding  13  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  national  wealth  in  periods 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy.  I  take 
periods  of  seven  years  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  that 
remarkable  period  from  1825  to  1832,  which  Mr.  Clay  thought 
then,  and  Mr.  Blaine  thinks  now,  was  the  most  prosperous  the 
country  has  ever  had.  In  1867,  under  the  stimulating  effect  of 
high  duties  and  restricted  trade,  the  national  wealth  was  $22,- 
958,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  only  42  per  cent.,  instead 
of  66  per  cent,  under  the  last  seven  years  of  free  trade.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  this  period  embraced  the  war,  with  its  great 
destruction  of  values.  Leaving  this  period  out  of  consideration, 
let  us  take  the  next  seven  years.  In  1874  the  national  wealth 
was  $32,420,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  only  41  per  cent. 
over  1867.  In  1880  the  national  wealth  was  $43,300,000,000. 
For  the  three  or  four  years  preceding  it  was  increasing  at  a  ratio 
less  than  two  billions  a  year.  If  we  add  two  billions  to  the  sum 
of  $43^300,000,000,  it  will  make  $45,300,000,000  for  1881,  the 
end  of  the  last  seven  years  for  which  we  have  any  official  report ; 
and  that  would  show  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. 

From  these  comparisons  it  would  seem  that  the  great  American 
system,  like  the  great  American  crawfish,  was  advancing  back- 
wards and  carrying  the  country  with  it.     If  these  comparisons 
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afford  any  comfort  or  enconra^ment  to  the  advocates  of  high 
taxes,  I  certainly  do  not  envy  them  while  they  grow  hilarious  with 
the  pleasure  which  their  contemplation  affords. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  he  makes  a  strong  point  for  protection  when 
he  shows  that  the  Xew  England  States  and  Xew  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania (which  he  calls  i  .j  eight  manufactaring  States)  had  in 
1860  ♦5,123,000,000  ci  aggregate  wealth,  and  had  increased  it  to 
$16,228,000,000  in  1880.  which  he  says  is  216  percent. ;  but  let  us  go 
back  to  1850  again,  and  see  how  they  were  prospering  under  free 
trade  from  1850  to  1860.  In  1850  these  same  States  had  aggre- 
gate wealth  amounting  to  $2,930,000,000,  and  in  1860  they  had 
$5,123,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  75  j>ercent.  After  1860 
they  began  their  career  under  high  protective  war  duties,  and  in 
1870  had  aggregate  wealth  amounting  to  $14,350,000,000,  which 
was  an  increase  of  180  per  cent,  over  1860,  or  18  per  cent,  per 
annum  !  I  give  it  up.  Protection  did  protect  the  manu- 
facturers while  the  government,  as  well  as  the  people,  was  buying 
at  high  prices  to  supply  the  consumption  and  waste  occasioned  by  a 
gigantic  war.  But  let  us  see  how  they  fared  after  the  war  was  over. 
In  1880  they  had  aggregate  wealth  amounting  to  $18,700,000,000, 
or  an  increase  over  1870  of  less  than  30  per  cent.,  or  3  percent,  per 
annum.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  these  manufacturing  States 
would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  ratio  of  increase  they  enjoyed 
during  the  free-trade  decade,  which  was  7 J  per  cent,  per  annum, 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  under  protection. 

Xext  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  States 
named  by  Mr.  Blaine  under  free  trade  and  protection.  In  1850 
the  States  named  by  him,  except  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
(which  were  not  States  at  that  time),  had  aggregate  wealth 
amounting  to  $990,000,000,  and  in  1860,  under  free  trade,  their 
wealth  amounted  to  $3,370,000,000.  This  was  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  240  per  cent.  Now,  from  1860  to  1870,  under  protection, 
their  wealth  had  grown  to  $7,765,000,000,  which  was  an  increase 
of  130  per  cent. ;  but  that  is  a  long  way  behind  240  per  cent, 
which  they  made  in  the  free-trade  decade.  In  1880  the  wealth 
of  these  same  States  was  $11,650,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.  They  increased  at  24  per  cent,  per  annum  under 
free  trade,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  under  protection. 

Let  us  compare  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  one  a  manufactur- 
ing State  and  the  other  an  agricultural  State.     Massachusetts 
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had  in  1850  $88,000^000  invested  in  manufactures  and  Illinoia 
had  $6,000,000.  Massachusetts  had  $573,000,000  of  wealth; 
Illinois  had  $156,000,000.  Massachusetts  had  994,000  people  and 
Illinois  had  851,000  people.  In  the  contest  for  wealth  Massachu- 
setts had  the  advantage  in  population  of  143,000  people,  of  $417,- 
000,000  more  capital,  and  fourteen  times  as  much  manufactur- 
ing capacity.  With  such  advantages  she  ought  to  have  left 
Illinois  out  of  sight  in  the  race  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  contest  in 
1860  Illinois  had  caught  up  with  and  passed  her  rival,  having 
accumulated  $871,000,000,  while  Massachusetts  had  gotten  $815,- 
000,000.  Illinois  farmers,  unshackled  by  restrictions  on  their 
farm  products,  had  increased  her  wealth  at  457  per  cent.,  and 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  had  increased  hers  at  42  per  cent. 
They  now  start  a  new  race  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  protective 
tariff.  This  time  Illinois  starts  with  the  advantage  of  $56,000,- 
000  more  money  and  a  half-million  more  people,  but  when  the 
contest  was  ended  in  1870,  she  had  a  million  more  people  and  ten 
millions  less  money.  Illinois  had  increased  her  wealth  143  per 
cent,  under  protective  tariffs  and  457  per  cent,  under  free-trade 
tariffs,  while  Massachusetts  made  42-per  cent,  increase  under  low 
tariffs  and  161-per  cent,  increase  under  high  tariffs.  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  protective  tariff  increased  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  decreased  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  That  was 
its  history  at  the  time.  Now,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  decreas 
ing  the  profits  of  both.  Mr.  Blaine  comforts  the  South  by  telling 
them  that  under  protection  they  have  since  1860  increased  their 
wealth  80  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  he  will  look 
back  to  the  period  between  1850  and  1860,  he  will  see  that  they 
gained  wealth  at  a  rate  exceeding  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead 
of  4  per  cent,  under  protective  tariffs  since  then. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  in  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  protective  tariffs  the  truth  of  Chief-Justice 
Marshall's  utterance,  that  a  power  to  tax  is  a  power  to  destroy, 
are  not  very  choice  in  selecting  the  words  with  which  they  char- 
acterize the  few  hundred  beneficiaries  whose  arms  are  in  their 
pockets- up  to  the  shoulders.  They  have  sometimes  distinguished 
these  large  proprietors  by  the  medioBval  designation  of  **  Robber 
Barons. '^  When  they  see  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  by  the 
aid  of  tariff  taxes,  taking  out  of  their  pockets  in  twelve  years 
more  than  $150,000,000,  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
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steel  in  the  same  time  taking  over  $600,000,000^  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  use  the  most  delicate  terms  to  conyey 
their  ideas.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  a  native  of  the  same 
country  as  Mr.  Oladstone,  has  given  to  the  public  his  opinions  as 
to  the  best  way  to  expend  the  large  incomes  which  they  enjoy. 
The  idea  of  plain  people  is  that  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  is  the 
best  place  for  them,  and  the  place  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not,  in  his  discussion,  use  offensive  words 
in  speaking  of  the  beneficiaries  of  protection,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
shows  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  his  delicacy  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  three  thousand  miles  away.  He  has  not  been 
familiar  with  the  results  of  American  protective  tariffs  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  He  has  not  seen  the  farmers  of  England,  as  we 
have  those  of  America,  brought  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  year  by 
year  and  forced  to  borrow  back  at  high  interest  the  money  that 
was  extorted  from  them  by  "legislative  decrees.^'  He  has  not 
seen  English  manufacturers,  as  we  have  seen  American  manu- 
facturers, closing  down  and  discharging  their  laborers  because 
consumers  are  not  able  to  buy  their  high-cost  goods.  In  his 
essay  he  simply  discussed  a  principle,  without  characterizing  the 
wrongdoers.  If  Mr.  Blaine  could  have  heard  "  the  Grand  Old 
Man'^  fifty  years  ago,  when,  in  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood, 
he  was  supporting  Villiers,  Huskisson,  Bright,  Peel,  and  Cobden 
when  they  were  assailing  the  avarice  and  greed  of  English  land- 
lords who  clamored  for  the  retention  of  the  tax  on  the  bread  that 
fed  the  mouths  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  England,  he 
might  have  caught  the  sound  of  an  occasional  adjective  as  it  fell 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips. 

Mr.  Blaine  must  not  think  that  strong  language  of  the  kind 
quoted  by  him  is  confined  to  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  it  gets  in  the  mouths  of  men  in  high  stations.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  holding  their  places  for  life 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  that  sometimes  move  the 
multitude,  declared  from  the  bench  that 

"  to  laj  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  of  the  citizen, 
and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enterprises, 
and  build  up  private  fortnnes,  is  none  the  less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the 
forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation." 

Eighty  summers  have  passed  ever  the  head  of  the  great 
English  statesman  who  has  spoken  for  the  emancipation  of  our 
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labor  and  our  trade.  A  long  life,  pare  and  stainless  as  the  snow 
that  falls  on  his  own  highland  hills^  lies  behind  him — a  life  that 
has  been  accompanied  all  along  its  lengthened  way  by  a  great  in- 
tellect and  a  pure  heart — a  life  that  has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  man- 
kind. The  closing  years  of  his  life  are  consecrated  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland.  In  this  last^  noblest,  and  best  work  of  a 
long  and  useful  cflR*eer,  let  him  feel  assured  that  the  people  of 
America  extend  him  their  heart-felt  sympathies^  and  indulge  the 
fond  hope  that  his  days  may  be  lengthened  many  years;  not  for 
the  weal  of  Ireland  alone^  but  for  that  of  England  and  the  world. 

BooEB  Q.  Mills. 


THE  POPE  AND  ITAIY. 

BY  OAIL  HAMILTOK. 


The  problem  of  Italy  challenges  the  sympathy  of  the  world. 

Two  sovereigns  contend  upon  her  soil  fojr  dominion ;  both  be- 
queathed by  hoary  antiquity,  both  borne  onward  by  the  irresisti- 
ble current  of  modem  tendency.  But  the  one  discerns  the  signs 
of  the  times,  cordially  embraces  his  opportunity,  is  eager  to  guide 
the  ship  safe,  with  as  little  loss  and  confusion  as  may  befall,  to 
the  landing  where  she  would  bo.  Humbert  stands  at  the  helm, 
watchful,  gracious,  constant,  calm. 

The  other  partially  discerns  and  wholly  disapproves  the  situa- ' 
tion,  resists  the  tendency,  thinks  the  stream  can  be  dammed  up 
and  driven  back  to  the  good  old  times  of  mental  subjugation  by 
temporal, sovereignty.  Leo  is  borne  along  just  as  inevitably  as 
Humbert,  and  just  as  rapidly,  but  struggling,  plunging,  flinging 
against  the  current  with  vain  and  vociferous  violence.  No  spoiled 
child  hurls  down  his  toy  with  a  more  petulant  wilfulness  than 
Leo  XIIL  shows  in  thrusting  back  the  fate  that  will  not  reinstate 
him  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Pope  is  a  beautiful-looking  old  man.  White  intellectual 
face,  beaming  benevolence;  such  sharp,  thin,  bold,  clear-cut 
features  as  the  medallions  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Ciceros  show;  a 
tall,  spare  figure;  classic  Greek,  Hebrew  prophet,  old  Roman,  in 
the  splendid  flowing  robes, — he  advances  slowly  through  the  kneel- 
ing congregation;  women,  black-robed,  bending  veiled  and  sombre; 
his  handsome  Italian  nobles  resplendent  in  white  and  blue,  and, 
like 

"  Horatins  in  his  harness. 
Halting  upon  one  knee," 

and  bowed,  each  stately  head  ;  his  tall  Swiss  guards  gorgeous  in 
the  black  and  red  and  yellow  laid  to  Michael  Angelo's  charge 
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three  hundred  years  ago, — who  cannot  gainsay  it.  And  as  the 
holy  father  passes  silently  up  the  aisle  through  the  hushed  and 
reverent  throng,  with  slender  hand  uplifted,  bowing  to  right  of 
him,  bowing  to  left  of  him,  bestowing  upon  all  alike,  Gatholio 
and  Protestant,  his  paternal  blessing,  he  seems  a  holy  father  in- 
deed, the  yery  picture  and  personation  of  our  blessed  religion, 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  Aged,  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it 
does  not  need  Pope  Pius's  gentle  reproof  to  the  wayward,  re- 
calcitrant Protestant  girl,  ^'Daughter,  the  blessing  of  an  old  man 
will  not  hurt  you,"  to  inspire  the  veneration  due  to  his  ancient 
fame,  to  his  benign  and  saintly  aspect. 

There  came  another  day  when  great  St.  Peter's  was  open  to  a* 
great  host  which  filled,  but  without  crush  or  crowd,  the  stately- 
columned  church.  For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  imprisoned 
years  the  Pope  was  to  say  mass  at  that  high  altar.  The  appointed 
hour  was  eight  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  a  weary  crowd  that 
stood  till  half-past  ten  before  the  ceremony  opened.  One  heretic 
fist  I  know  that  would  shake  more  vigorously  at  the  author  of  such 
waiting  than  at  any  conceivable  error  of  private  judgment.  Yet 
for  one  sublime  moment  even  I  forgot  the  waiting  and  the  weari- 
ness ;  forgot  the  storied  marbles  in  which  the  Reformation  found 
its  occasion,  not  its  cause  ;  forgot  the  yard-high  mosaics  in  which 
the  words  of  Christ  have  been  painted  for  eternity,  and  only 
painted  right,  read  always  wrong,  upon  those  lofty  walls  of  Rome  ; 
forgot  the  papal  Peter  and  his  keys  standing  ever  ready 
to  lock  the  God-given  reason  and  unlock  only  a  man-made 
heaven, — for  suddenly  the  stir .  of  the  multitude  was  stilled, 
the  great  bronze  doors  opened  wide,  and  far,  approaching, 
thrilled  a  strain  of  music  from  unseen  choirs,  as  if  heralding 
the  coming  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Only  a  moment,  for  it  was 
not  the  King  of  Heaven  who  entered,  borne  aloft  with  uneasy  and 
irregular  motion  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  every  sacred 
association  vanished  on  the  instant.  Four  men  in  red  upbore  a 
red-and-gold  chair  in  which  sat  the  Pope  in  full  view  of  the 
whole  congregation.  A  plain  white  skull  cap  pressed  his  venerable 
white  hair  ;  white  alb  and  red  chasuble  lent  each  other  intensity  ; 
and  his  richly-slippered  feet,  all  gold  and  velvet,  rested  upon  a 
gold-and-velvet  cushion.  Four  silver  trumpets  in  the  dome 
above  sounded  the  silver  accord  of  heaven,  and  before  and  behind 
his  chair  rose  great  fans  of  feathers,  round,  inset  with  peacock-eyes. 
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decoratiye,  and  indicative  to  the  faithful  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  on  the  Pope^  and  his  on  the  world.  The  music  held^  strain  on 
strain  resounding^  and  the  Pope  was  borne  on,  blessing  as  he  went, 
with  one  hand  outstretched,  two  fingers  extended  and  two  incurled, 
according  to  immemorial  usage.  But  the  deepened  and  deadly 
pallor  of  his  face,  the  closeness  with  which  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  the  rigidity  of  his  upright  attitude,  lent  credit  to  the 
rumor  that  the  unsteady  motion  produces  in  him  a  sort  of  sea- 
sickness, and  that,  in  consequence,  he  assumes  the  chair  only  just 
before  his  entrance,  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  dangerous 
voyage. 

When  mass  had  been  said,  and  he  had  changed  his  cap  for  a 
gold-wrought  mitre,  and  put  on  a  white-and-gold-embroidered 
chasuble  for  the  red,  he  was  borne  out  in  the  same  way.  By  the 
famous  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  the  famous  toe  outworn 
with  more  famous  kisses,  the  procession  paused  ;  the  Pope  arose, 
white  and  splendid  in  his  soft,  brilliant — and  suppose  at  a 
venture  we  say  angelic — drapery,  and  pronounced,  or,  rather, 
chanted,  his  benediction,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  seemed 
to  shout  again  and  again  responsive  "  Vivas  !" — and  among  the 
"Vivas  to  the  Pope  !"  there  mingled  some  "  to  the  Pope-King"; 
which  surely  savors  of  disloyalty,  but  it  passed  without  reproof 
or  disturbance. 

The  revolution  has  been  most  generous  to  the  vanishing  order. 
Italy  could  have  but  one  head,  and  that  head  must  be  a  head  for 
the  taxable,  tangible  world,  and  not  for  the  intangible,  spiritual 
world.  Granting  this,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  kingdom 
could  have  dealt  more  honorably  or  liberally  with  the  papacy. 

While  I  write,  the  Catholic  churches  of  this  country  are 
echoing  with  the  Bruno  letters  of  American  cardinal  and  archbishop. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
comity  of  nations  for  powerful  and  prominent  American  citizens 
publicly  and  officially  to  advocate  secession  in  a  friendly  foreign 
nation.  Yet  that  is  what  the  archbishops  and  cardinals  are  doing. 
Publicly,  in  their  official  capacity,  they  urge  the  discontented 
citizens  of  Italy  to  rebel  against  their  country  and  rive  the  union 
in  twain. 

The  arguments  used  are  precisely  those  used  in  Rome,  but  less 
openly,  more  guardedly.  Not  that  the  Pope  cares  for  a  "  little 
tinselled  royalty.^'  He  wants  only  temporal  power  enough  to  exei- 
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cise  his  spiritual  power.  It  is  not  a  question,  says  the  American 
archbishop,  of  mere  temporal  power,  but  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  another's  temporal  power.  The  Pope  wants  merely 
so  much  power  as  not  to  be  '^  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
most  important  functions.'' 

This  pastoral  appeal  to  '*  two  hundred  millions  of  people '' 
makes  it  worth  while  for  the  millions  to  examine  the  degree  of 
restraint  under  which  the  Pope  is  placed. 

The  law  of  guarantees  of  1871  gives  an  independent  postal  and 
telegraph  service  to  the  Vatican,  free  from  national  supervision,  free 
from  all  charges  and  taxes.  The  Pope  is  also  exempted  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  may  keep  his  own  guards ;  yet  any  attempt 
upon  his  person,  even  be  it  only  insult,  is  to  be  punished  exactly 
as  if  it  were  an  attempt  upon  the  King.  The  conclave  of 
cardinals  is  free  from  political  or  police  investigations.  All 
envoys,  ecclesiastics,  and  couriers  of  the  Pope  to  foreign  nations 
enjoy  the  same  immunities  and  the  same  prerogatives  that  are 
given  to  the  accredited  envojs  of  the  national  government. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  Pope  is  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
any  important  function  of  the  holy  office,  except  that  of  burning 
Bruno.  He  has  perfect  spiritual  freedom,  practical  temporal  in- 
dependence, singular  immunity  from  municipal  and  national 
burdens,  royal  honors  and  privileges.  All  in  vain.  He  refuses 
to  be  placated  for  his  lost  dominion.  The  state  provides  him  an 
imperial  income,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  he 
will  not  touch.  The  state  secures  him  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
he  sulks  in  it,  calling  himself  a  prisoner.  Even  if  he  were  im- 
prisoned there,  it  would  still  be  an  imperial  residence,  for 
the  Vatican  is  not  only  a  palace,  but  a  series  of 
palaces.  The  Vatican,  says  one  authority,  has  more  than  two 
hundred  staircases,  twenty  courts,  and  forty-four  hundred  rooms. 
De  Quincey  tells  us  that  Lady  Murray  made  particular  inquiries 
and  learned  that  the  total  number  of  rooms,  including  cellars  and 
closets  capable  of  receiving  a  bed,  was  fifteen  thousand.  Judging 
from  impression,  I  should  say  I  had  been  through  a  million 
rooms  myself.  Investigation,  however,  is  safer  than  impressions, 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  stick  to  Lady  Murray's  figures.  And  if 
we  cut  it  down  to  the  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  of  later  dates, 
we  shall  still  have  ample  room  and  verge  enough. 

To  the  Pope's  spiritual  sovereignty  his  official  report  shows 
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that  sixteen  hundred  persons  are  necessaiy.  Twenty  chamber 
servants,  one  hundred  and  twenty  house  prelates,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  privy  chamberlains,  one  hundred  and  thirty  super- 
numerary  chamberlains,  two  hundred  extra  and  honorary  cham- 
berlains, ten  intendants  and  stable-masters,  fifty  door-keepers, 
indicate  the  good  "  style*'  of  the  papal  house-keeping. 

Moreover,  this  prison-palace  of  the  Vatican  contains  the 
world's  masterpieces  of  art  and  learning.  The  gardens  and 
grounds  of  the  Vatican  are  of  such  extent  that,  if  the  Pope 
could  not  leave  them,  he  would  still  be  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys. But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  leaving  them. 
I  asked  one  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Some  why 
the  Pope  confined  himself  to  the  Vatican,  why  he  did  not  drive 
in  the  streets  and  suburbs  like  any  other  gentleman ;  and  he 
could  give  me  no  better  answer  than  that  the  Pope  would  be  in- 
sulted by  the  mob.  But  Italy  is  Catholic.  Why  should  she  insult 
the  Pope  ?  How  can  it  be  that  the  people  wish  the  Pope  to  be 
reinstated  in  temporal  dominion  if  they  insult  him  the  moment 
he  puts  his  foot  on  temporal  soil  ? 

The  Pope  is  no  prisoner,  but  he  chooses  to  call  himself  a 
prisoner.  It  looks  like  pure  childishness,  constructive  dishonesty, 
and  bad  policy, — childishness  because  he  can  go  where  he  likes 
and  stays  in  the  Vatican  only  because  he  likes  to  stay  there;  con- 
structive dishonesty  because  in  remote  corners  of  the  Catholic 
world  to-day  devout  persons  are  cherishing  a  wisp  of  straw  as  a 
part  of  the  hard  bed  to  which  the  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,*'  the 
holy  father,  is  reduced — taking  literally  his  charges  against  his 
country,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  liberty  and  luxury  at 
his  command.  It  must  be  bad  policy,  as  it  was  bad  policy  for 
the  popes  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  hide  themselves  in 
Avignon.  Mystery  is  one  thing;  complete  occultation  is  another. 
The  manifested  magnificence  of  the  ceremonial  at  St.  Peter's  was 
not  without  its  imposing  features,  even  to  an  hereditary  Protest- 
ant, practicalist,  prosaicist.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  an 
equally  magnificent  and  imposing  display  in  the  streets  of  Some, 
and  its  infiuence  upon  an  Italian  populace  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
limit.  On  the  contrary,  the  Soman  world  is  learning  to  do  very 
well  without  a  Pope  it  never  sees. 

It  should  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  this  is  not  a 
quarrel  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  between  Catholic 
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and  Catholic.  The  King  is  a  moderate  but  real  Catholic ;  the 
Queen  is  a  devout  Catholic;  the  Pope  is  a  professional  as  well  as 
devout  Catholic.  Italy  is  largely  Catholic^  but  its  Catholicity  is 
largely  moderate,  not  to  say  indifferent.  Italy  has,  perhaps,  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  a  church  in  which  she  has  grown  up,  and 
which  she  has  a  little  outgrown;  but  certainly  she  has  no  hostility. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  looks  upon  her  immemorial  church  very 
much  as  she  looks  upon  her  churches,  her  palaces,  her  statues  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  her  pictures  carefully  cherished  from  the 
ravages  of  time — a  beautiful  and  precious  inheritance  ;  a  treasure 
never  to  be  reproduced  and  therefore  never  to  be  despoiled  ;  an 
eternal  heirloom;  but  not  vital  to  her  future,  like  unity,  self- 
government,  nationality.  She  nourishes  for  the  church  no  in- 
herent antagonism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regrets  the  antagonism  of 
the  church  to  a  united  Italy.  Beligion  is  her  sentiment  of  the 
past.     Nationality  is  her  enthusiasm  of  the  future. 

An  Italian  noble,  high  in  the  government  service,  but  himself 
a  Catholic,  avowed  that  the  men  in  Italy  do  not  go  much  to  con- 
fession. *'  They  have  no  time.  The  King  goes  once  a  year  or 
so."  Such  men  will  not  willingly  fight  against  the  church,  even 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  My  nobleman  was  not  an  enthusi- 
astic Liberal.  "  The  Italians  are  babies!"  he  declared,  in  disgust, 
and  he  hates  democracy  with  a  very  cordial  hatred.  Sharing  the 
tendency  which  strangers  generally  have  to  give  people  informa- 
tion about  themselves,  he  assured  me  that  wfe  have  more  aristo- 
cracy in  this  country  than  there  is  in  the  old  nations,  and  that 
another  hundred  years  will  see  "the  classes"  reestablished  here 
as  they  are  in  Europe.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
for  men  to  see  that  nature  establishes  herself  in  classes,  and  that 
the  object  of  democracy  is  not  to  prevent  classification,  but  to 
leave  each  man  free  to  classify  himself.  A  republic  no  more  than 
an  autocracy  places  all  men  on  a  level,  but  it  secures  to  all  men 
perfect  liberty  to  find  their  own  level. 

If  the  church  were  as  clear-sighted  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  her,  if  she  could  discern  the  trend  and  strength  of  the 
modem  movement,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
her  continuance.  Men  are  far  enough  yet  from  being  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  like  to  lean  more  or  less  hard  against  organiza- 
tion. Italy  wishes  only  to  go  her  own  political  way  unhampered. 
She  is  willing  and  sufficiently  eager  that  the  Pope  should  go  his 
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spiritual  way  equally  untrammelled.  If  the  Pope  would  not  lay 
hands  upon  her  territorial  rights^  she  would  permit  him  to  save 
her  soul  with  the  greatest  good-will.  His  spiritual  supremacy 
would  not  only  be  awarded  but  secured  him. 

The  Pope  is  of  another  mind.  He  seems  to  have  advanced 
not  one  step  further  than  that  racy  old  Visconti  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  was  governor  of  Milan,  as  well  as  its  archbishop,  and 
found  the  position  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  was  suspected  of 
aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  all  Italy.  The  Pope  accordingly  sent 
a  nuncio  to  him  from  Avignon,  ordering  him  to  choose  which  he 
would,  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  power,  for  he  could  not  re- 
tain both.  "  Behold  V  said  the  doughty  archbishop,  having 
celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral  in  full  canonicals,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  drawing  out  his  sword  as  governor, — "  Behold  !" 
he  thundered  to  the  astonished  nuncio,  "  Behold  my  temporal  and 
my  spiritual,  and  tell  the  holy  father,  from  me,  that  with  th.e 
one  I  will  defend  the  other  V 

Our  Pope  has  no  sword  to  draw,  and  the  nineteenth-century 
Bword,  drawn  in  his  behalf,  has  not  been  wholly  successful  or,  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  wholly  agreeable.  But  he  still  has  resources. 
If  he  cannot  be  a  sovereign,  he  will  be  a  martyr.  If  he  cannot 
prevent  the  statue  of  Bruno  from  rising  in  Rome,  he  can  at  least 
lie  on  the  floor  all  day  and  cry  about  it.  This  is  not  only  child- 
ishness, but  spoiled-childishness.  Bruno  was  burned.  He  was 
horribly  tortured,  and  then  he  was  burned  alive.  He  was  tort- 
ured and  burned  to  death  for  his  opinions.  It  is  not  a  question 
for  taunts  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Both  have  burned 
men  for  their  opinions,  and  both  might  confess  their  sin  and  pro- 
fess their  repentance,  or,  we  may  even  put  it,  both  might  aorree  to 
celebrate  their  growth  in  grace  by  rearing  a  statue  to  every  man 
who  was  true  enough  to  truth  to  burn  for  his  opinion,  whether 
that  opinion  were  right  or  wrong. 

To  every  liberal-minded  man  the  sight  of  a  Pope  prone  on  the 
floor  all  day  because  a  statue  is  consecrated  to  the  man  whom  that 
Pope's  predecessors  burned  is  simply  repulsive.  It  would  be 
foolish  enough  if  he  were  mourning  because  Bruno  was  burned. 
It  is  something  worse  when  he  mourns  because  he  cannot  burn 
him.  I  do  not  suppose  that  benign  ant- faced  old  man  would 
really  bum  a  fly,  but  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  conjecture  why  he 
weeps.     He  might  as  well  weep  over  Victoria.     Why  could  he  not 
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have  fallen  in  with  the  procession  to  Bruno's  statue  as  easily  as  to 
the  Queen's  jubilee  ?  The  British  revolt  against  the  church  was 
as  radical  as  Bruno's^  far  less  conscientious,  and  far  more  success- 
ful, at  least  to  outward  appearance.  But  the  Pope  sent  one  of  his 
chief  officers  to  congratulate  the  Queen  on  her  fifty  years  of  re 
volt,  while  to  Bruno  he  paid  only  the  tribute  of  angry  protest  and 
prostration.  The  political  complication  comes  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  in  Europe  who  stand  in  awe  at  the 
Pope's  tears  and  take  sides  with  them,  without  knowing  thai  his 
tears  are  needless.  It  is  against  this  man,  with  his  consecrated  past, 
with  his  organized  present,  plotting,  planning,  scheming  against 
united  Italy,  that  the  government  must  be  forever  arrayed.  How 
much  of  the  care  which  has  lined  the  King's  brow  with  untimely 
furrows  is  due  to  the  refractoriness  of  the  Pope,  we  cannot  know. 

If  the  Pope  continues  refractory,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  for  him 
anything  but  failure.  It  seems  impossible  that  Italy  should  give 
up  her  unity,  should  go  back  under  the  papal  sway,  even  in  any 
ever  so  small  part  of  her  territory.  It  would  seem  that  the  in- 
herited affection,  the  toleration,  the  indifference  with  which  the 
Pope  is  regarded  would  flame  into  active  hostility  and  another 
revolution,  at  any  such  open  attempt.  Said  a  man,  still  young,  a 
youth  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  revolution:.  "If  the  Pope  should  get 
back  his  temporal  power,  we  would  kill  the  priests,  first  thing — 
beginning  with  the  Pope." 

Yet  he  was  a  Catholic. 

*'  Oh  yes  1  I  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  do  not  practise  my  religion" 
— as  calmly  as  if  he  had  simply  given  up  polo.  "  You  ask  the 
first  hundred  men  you  meet  of  their  faith,  and  they  will  all  sa] 
*  Catholic,'  but  if  you  ask  have  they  attended  mass  to-day,  oh. 
no !  not  one  of  them  has  been  inside  a  church  ;  and  it  is  the 
priests'  fault,  who  confound  their  services  with  the  existence  of 
God." 

"  But  are  you  not,  then,  in  danger  of  excommunication  ?" 

*'  Excommunication  once  meant  disgrace  and  ruin.  Now  men 
only  laugh  and  say,  *  Good-bye.'  I  have  been  excommunicated  a 
dozen  times,  yet  you  see  I  am  very  well." 

"But  then  how  can  reverence  for  the  Pope  remain  ?" 

"I  took  a  Polish  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  to  one  of  the 
Pope's  receptions.  The  Pope  asked  him  a  question  so  compromis' 
ing  that  he  did  not  dare  answer  truly  for  fear  some  Bussian  spj 
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might  be  within  hearing  ;  but  having  told  his  safe  little  politico- 
religious  fib  in  reply^  he  murmured  under  his  breath  to  me  in 
French  [what  may  be  freely  translated],  '  Get  along  !  Your  Pope 
is  an  old  fool!''' 

Unquestionably  if  the  Pope  persists  in  antagonizing  the  gov- 
ernment, this  feeling  must  increase.  Unquestionably  the  per- 
sonal relations  between  Pope  and  King  are  becoming  embittered, 
perhaps  against  the  will  of  both.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Pope 
has  launched  against  the  King  the  effete  thunders  of  excommuni- 
cation— thunders  which  have  now  a  scarcely  more  real  reverbera- 
tion than  the  Clodian  law  which  excommunicated  Cicero — accord- 
ing to  that  Pagan  interdict  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  all  too 
readily  transferred  from  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  world,  but 
from  which  at  last  Christianity  itself  has  plucked  the  fang. 

Pope  Pius  is  said  to  have  had  a  special  weakness  for  the  rough 
old  soldier-king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  interchange  of  personal 
and  private  courtesies  and  friendlinesses,  in  spite  of  public  and 
political  antagonism,  is  a  matter  of  common  talk  in  Rome.  But 
their  successors,  bot!h,  are  more  refined,  more  scholarly,  more 
thoughtful,  perhaps  one  might  say  more  earnest,  at  least  more 
intent,  men.  Each  goes,  inevitably  and  further,  his  own  way  and 
the  divergence  must  increase.     The  relations  must  be  strained. 

Even  to  the  superficial  observer  the  Pope  is  on  the  losing  side. 
His  weapons  are  weak,  even  when  they  are  not  obsolete.  His 
positions  are  puerile.  The  Liberals  publish  documents  proving 
by  his  own  handwriting  that  Pope  Pius  relinquished  all  claim  to 
temporal  power ;  and  the  papacy  responds  by  publishing  the 
Prime  Minister's  youthful  verses.  What  argument  is  that  ? 
No  doubt  the  verses  are  very  bad.  If  Signer  Crispi  had  pub- 
lished them,  it  might  have  been  a  feather  in  the  papal  cap ;  but 
Signer  Crispi  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  them  in  obscurity.  If 
they  are  ultra-religious,  even  monkish  and  mediaeval,  it  only 
shows  that  the  writer  has  improved  and  enlarged  his  vision;  it 
dees  not  in  the  least  weaken  the  indorsement  of  Pius  IX.  on 
Mamiani's  draft.  Signor  Crispi  is,  no  doubt,  annoyed  by  the 
appearance  of  his  cnide  rhymes,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  fact 
that  Leo  is  working  for  a  temporal  sovereignty  which  Pius  re- 
nounced for  the  loftier  sphere  of  spiritual  authority. 

So  the  Liberals  get  possession  of  the  archives  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  Bruno's  statue  they  pub- 
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lish  to  the  world  the  record  of  his  trials  the  story  of  his  sofferings 
and  his  death.  It  is  a  terrible  story.  Two  hundred  years  have 
kept  well  the  awful  secret ;  but  is  the  horror  lessened  because  the 
Propa8;anda  Fide,  in  rebuttal^  turns  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  out 
of  doors  ?  He  loses  his  home,  the  house  which  he  has  rented  from 
them  for  many  years,  but  he  will  easily  find  another  house.  Still 
was  Bruno  burned.  Bruno  was  horribly  tortured  and  burned 
alive  by  the  church  for  his  opinions.  Beason  does  not  recognize 
eviction  as  argument. 

If  the  Pope  were  as  clever  and  the  organization  as  perfect  as 
they  are  said  to  be^  would  they  not  recognize  that  the  Italian  na- 
tion is  Gatholic,  and  that  it  is  not  Humbert  or  Grispi  or  Berti  that 
is  building  statues  to  Bruno  and  making  laws  for  Italy,  but  the 
Italian  nation  ?  As  Catholics  and,  more  than  that,  as  citizens,  would 
they  not  take  their  constitutional  part  in  making  laws  instead  of 
standing  off  and  forbidding,  or — which  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing — advising.  Catholics  to  abstain  from  voting  ?  There  is  no 
question  that  the  liberty  of  the  church  was  meant  to  be  as  care- 
fully guarded  at  the  outset  as  the  unity  of  Italy.  Cavour  and 
Minghetti  had  no  radical  designs  against  Mother  Church.  Italy 
has  legislated  against  monasteries,  but  even  there  with  generosity 
and  mercy.  She  believed  them  to  be  sloth  and  moth,  but  she  did 
not  turn  the  monks  helpless  on  the  world.  She  permits  them  to 
live  out  their  days  in  their  seclusion  of  centuries.  She  guards 
herself  against  the  institutiou  by  permitting  no  accession  to  the 
monastic  ranks.  She  secures  herself  from  doing  injustice,  and 
the  monasteries  from  just  grievance,  by  paying  them  for  the  prop- 
erty. She  sequesters,  but  adroitly  commands  their  loyalty  by 
paying  them  in  government  bonds. 

The  result  is  the  speedy  vanishing  of  the  institution.  In  one 
immense  establishment,  fifteen  lonely  monks  wander  through  the 
melancholy  white  corridors,  though  I  must  admit  the  monks 
themselves  did  not  look  melancholy  at  all. 

**  How  do  you  occupy  yourselves  all  day  long  ?''  asked  an 
American  girl,  whose  youth  and  straightforward  simplicity, 
directness,  earnest  and  intelligent  vivacity  aroused  no  hostility — 
seemed,  indeed,  to  elicit  all  the  approval  and  interest  that  the 
Brother  had  to  bestow.  He  was  a  brawny  six-footer,  broad- 
shouldered,  a  great  placid  ox  of  a  creature,  heavy-swept  from 
head  to  foot  with  thick  white  woollen  folds  of  gown  and  cape  ;  not 
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a  bump  of  thought  on  his  round,  black  head  ;  not  a  ray  of  reflec- 
tion in  his  large,  dark  eyes ;  not  a  line  of  introspection  in  his 
healthy,  handsome,  bovine  face.  How  did  he  occupy  his  time  ? 
— ^no  wonder.  He  paused  for  one  puzzled  moment,  and  then,  as 
a  philosopher  who  had  found  ample  answer,  replied  : 

"  We  lead  the  vie  contemplative,*' 

Bless  his  good  heart  I  so  does  a  cow  ;  and  when  he  kindly 
stooped  of  his  own  accord  and  plucked  me  a  sprig  of  lavender 
from  the  well-curb — perhaps  aesthetics  would  call  it  a  fountain — 
which  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  given  to  his  house,— a  well- 
curb  as  magnificent  as  the  giver,  with  stone  and  bronze  and  carv- 
ing enough  to  furnish  forth  a  modem  house,  and  concerning 
which  I  had  asked  him  innumerable  questions, — I  blessed  him  un- 
awares. But  if  he  ever  contemplated  anything  finer  or  further 
than  his  thriving  kitchen-garden,  the  winding  river  below,  and 
the  green  hills  beyond,  no  sign  of  it  had  touched  his  stolid  coun- 
tenance. In  the  chapel  beneath  sleep  the  Acciajoli — the  famous 
founder  of  this  house,  his  monument,  the  handsome  and  brilliant 
Nicholas,  friend  and  former  of  kings,  patron  of  poets,  borne  from 
the  sunny  south  to  lay  his  head  beside  that  of  his  beloved  son,  too 
early  lost,  on  the  heights  that  guard  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
his  dear  native  town,  fair  Florence.  Of  all  that  stirring  life,  the 
vie  cotitemplatiue  of  my  Chartreuse  friend  is  as  unaware  as  the 
river  that  curves  below  us.  Name  and  date  he  knows,  but  all  the 
stress  of  that  brilliant  and  bitter  career,  full  of  promise  and  splen- 
dor, and  power  and  disappointment,  he  heeds  no  more  than  the 
great  seneschal  who  lies  at  our  feet,  heeding  no  more  anything  at 
all. 

The  Pope  is  fighting  a  losing  battle,  because  the  Time-Spirit 
is  against  him.     Organization  is  strong,  but  reason  is  stronger. 

The  politics  of  Italy  are  at  this  moment  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  politics  of  the  world.  Rome,  the 
eternal  city  of  the  soul,  Rome,  the  mother  of  our  civilization,  can 
never  perish  in  the  realm  of  spirit.  The  great  Roman  Empire 
that  gathered  in  its  going  the  splendor  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  world,  the  powerful  and  picturesque  ruler  of  rulers, 
faltered,  feeble,  senile  ;  spun  but  an  attenuated  thread  of  life  till, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  parted.  A  pale  shade  hovers  still  amid  the 
familiar  haunts,  knocks  forever,  with  piteous  passion,  menace, 
and  weakness,  at  the  gates  of  living  Italy,  mistakes  its  ghostly 
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restlesBness  for  the  warm  currents  of  vital  blood,  believes  that  per- 
mission would  give  it  power  to  resume  substance  and  sway.  The 
task  of  Italy  is  to  convince  that  ghost  that  it  is  a  ghost ;  that  the 
old  Roman  Empire  is  not  only  decently  but  honorably  buried,  as 
befits  its  storied  grandeur;  that,  instead  of  a  forlorn,  beseeeching 
wraith  hovering  around  portals  that  will  never  open,  bringing 
disaster  to  the  present,  and  upon  the  past  mockery,  its  true  spirit 
of  order  and  protection  should  arise  in  might — its  spirit  of  purity 
and  beneficence,  of  cherishing  to  the  weak  and  curbing  to  the 
strong  and  authority  to  the  unreasoning,  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion and  piety ;  should  ignore  all  the  limitations  of  earthly  king- 
doms and  become  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  world. 

Oail  Hamilton. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  PUBLIC  SAFETY. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON. 


England  and  America  are  the  freest  countries  in  the  world. 
Hence  a  remarkable  feature  of  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States^  which  strikes  with  wonder  all 
visitors  from  the  continent  of  Europe-— cirrus  clouds  of  electric 
wire  hovering  perennially  over  the  streets  and  houses.  These 
clouds  do  not,  to  any  sensible  degree,  diminish  such  light  of 
heaven  as  the  liberty-loving  owners  of  domestic  fire-places  and 
steam-boilers  allow  to  reach  their  fellow-citizens  through  the 
volumes  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  their  chimneys.  Some 
persons  of  taste  object  to  the  atrial  wires  as  diminishing  the 
beauty  of  our  cities.  The  same  people  would  complain  of  a  for- 
est of  s^ips^  masts  seen  from  London  Bridge,  or  completing  the 
vista  of  some  broad  avenue  of  New  York,  or  relieving  the  dulness 
or  the  squalor  of  some  little  old  city  by  the  sea,  if  ships  were  an  in- 
vention of  this  century  and  shipping  industry  not  fifty  years  old. 

Buskin  eloquently  admires  ships  with  their  masts  and  sails 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  the  works  of  man. 
Some  future  Ruskin  will  no  doubt  be  equally  enthusiastic  about 
the  beauty  of  the  gossamer  lines  of  telephone  wire,  with  their 
gentle  curves  stretching  away  by  hundreds  from  stately  standards 
fixed  aloft  over  our  houses,  or  from  high  cathedral  domes,  or 
from  future  Eiffel  towers,  and  ornamenting  whatever  they  touch. 
Hitherto,  however,  conservative  aestheticism  has  barred  many 
cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  larger  benefit  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  service  of  man  already  enjoyed  by  America  and 
England ;  and  would,  in  England,  if  it  were  permitted,  sweep 
all  electric  cobwebs  from  the  sky,  and  not  concern  itself  with 
the  question  of  expense  involved  in  banishing  all  telegraphic, 
telephonic,  and  electric-light  wires  to  below  ground. 

Public  work  in  most  cities  of  Europe  is  tremendously  under 
authority,  and,  as  a  rule,  authority,  except  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, is  very  timid,  even  in  respect  to  matters  of  taste.    The  more 
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serious  questions  of  public  safety  which  the  large  development  of 
the  high-pressure  alternate-current  system  with  transformers  for 
efectric  lighting  has  forced  upon  us,  in  the  last  four  years,  have 
scarcely  hitherto  come  into  account  in  determining  the  rules  and 
usages  of  continental  cities  as  to  overhead  and  linderground  wiring. 

In  Paris,  the  electric-lighting  companies,  bound  under  strin- 
gent regulations  of  the  city  authorities,  have  all  their  conduct- 
ors underground.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  ;  nor  are 
there  any  overhead  telegraph  wires.  Both  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  are  insulated  in  electric  cables,  and  are  placed  under- 
ground in  the  excellent  sewer  system  of  Paris,  except  in  some  very 
rare  cases  where  a  subscriber  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  has  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  a  cable-carrying  sewer. 

In  Berlin,  all  the  electric-light  wires  are  underground,  and  the 
lighting  is  all  done  by  continuous  currents  at  low  potential,  much 
of  it  for  out-of-doors,  by  arc  lights  in  bridges  of  pairs,  between 
conductors  for  the  supply  of  indoor  lighting,  by  Edison  100-volt 
lamps.  No  rules  have  been  laid  down  in  Germany  to  provide 
against  personal  danger,  there  being  practically  none  to  provide 
against  with  100- volts'  potential ;  but  rules  to  prevent  danger  from 
fire  are  imposed  on  makers  and  users  of  electric-light  installations. 

In  Belgium,  the  telegraphic  department  issued,  in  1887,  a  care- 
ful code  of  rules  for  the  establishment  and  use  of  electric-light 
wires  above  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  Belgian  dominion,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines. 
Not  one  of  these  rules  has  reference  to  possible  danger  from  con- 
ductors at  high  potential,  because,  in  fact,  in  Belgium,  as  in 
Germany,  there  have  been  hardly  any  high-pressure  electric  in- 
stallations of  alternate  current  with  transformers,  and  electric- 
lighting  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  continuous  currents  at  100 
volts  or  other  low  potential. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  law  restricting  electric  industry.  In  Milan 
and  many  other  towns  of  Italy  there  are  small  stations  for  electric 
light,  supplied  through  underground  wires  at  low  potential.  In 
Milan  and  Turin  there  are  installations  of  atrial  wires  at  2,500 
volts  for  forty  arc  lights  in  series.  These  isolated  installations  have 
no  doubt  been  put  up  with  great  care,  and  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  hitherto  found  dangerous  to  the  public.  A  grand  installa- 
tion for  electric  light  in  Rome,  by  water-power  of  the  Tivoli 
Falls,  at  thirty-seven  kilometres'  distance,  is  now  projected  and 
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will  no  doubt  be  realized  before  long.  It  is  designed  to  use  2^500 
horse-power  at  the  falls^  which  is  to  be  transmitted  by  alternate 
current,  at  5,000  volts,  through  atrial  conductors  over  the  country 
to  the  city  gate.  There,  by  a  transformer,  it  is  to  be  first  reduced 
to  1,000  volts,  and  distributed  by  underground  supply  conductors 
to  numerous  transformers  in  aifferent  parts  of  the  city,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  further  reduced  to  the  safe  100  volts  for  use. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  100  volts  in  the  house  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  the  user,  whether  the  current  be  alternating  or  con- 
tinuous, as  is  proved  by  large  and  varied  experience  in  England. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  just  one  city  in  the  world,  outside 
of  England  or  America  or  Italy,  in  which  high-pressure  overhead 
wires  are  used,  and  that  is  Temesvar,  in  Hungary,  which  has  been 
thus  supplied  with  electric  light  for  many  years. 

In  England,  any  individual  or  company  wishing  to  carry  wires 
above  the  houses  and  streets  of  our  towns,  or  anywhere  over  the 
country,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  the  proprietors  to 
place  the  requisite  bearing  poles  on  roofs  or  other  parts  of 
buildings,  or  on  unoccupied  ground,  has  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleases  in  the  air  over  town  and  country;  provided  that  he  comply 
with  whatever  conditions  may  be  prescribed  to  protect  the  public 
safety  and  the  convenience  of  previous  occupants  of  the  air. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  issued,  under  the  Electric- 
Lighting  Act  of  1888,  very  stringent  regulations  for  safety,  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  case  of  plac- 
ing an  electric  conductor  otherwise  than  wholly  enclosed  within  a 
building.  A  copy  of  these  regulations  is  appended  to  the  present 
paper.*  They  have  been  approved  by  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
If  they  are  thoroughly  and  permanently  fulfilled  in  every  case,  I 
believe  their  object — **  the  protection  of  the  public  safety  and  of 
the  lines  and  works  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  of  other  elec- 
tric lines  and  works" — will  be  effectually  secured.  So  much  being 
admitted — and  I  believe  so  much  will  be  generally  admitted — the 
question  remains.  Can  these  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  be 
thoroughly  and  permanently  fulfilled  ?  All  that  is  essential  for 
public  safety  is  provided  for  in  regulations  1,  3,  7,  and  9. 

Regulation  3  places  a  problem  before  engineers  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  beyond  their  powers  of  fulfilment.      The  bearing  poles 
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and  standards,  the  strength  of  the  porcelain  insulators,  and  the 
tensions  of  the  wires  can  certainly  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
structure  of  a  set  of  atrial  conductors  will  be  as  safe  against 
breaking  down  as  any  railway  bridge. 

Under  regulation  7,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ''  crossing 
conductor*'  is  the  invader  of  a  previously-occupied  atrial  prov- 
ince. The  fulfilment  of  rule  3  by  both  the  previous  occupant 
and  the  invader  secures,  ipso  facto,  the  fulfilment  of  rule  7. 
But  rule  7  imposes  on  the  new-comer — understood,  no  doubt,  to 
be  a  provider  of  conductors  for  electric  lighting — the  obligation 
of  guarding  against  an  electric  contact,  even  though  the  previ- 
ously-existing telegraph  or  telephone  wires  violate  rule  3  and 
break  down.  ' 

If  rules  1,  3,  and  7  are  fulfilled,  rule  9  is  unnecessary,  unless 
for  the  protection  of  birds.  If  the  two  conductors,  side  by  side 
or  one  over  the  other,  constituting  the  mains  of  a  "  high-pressure*' 
circuit  of  2,000  volts,  say,  or  of  10,000  volts,  be  bare  copper,  it 
would  be  instant  death  to  a  bird  standing  on  one  of  them  to 
touch  the  other  with  tail,  wing,  or  beak.  But  no  other  creature 
could  be  endangered  by  bare  afirial  conductors,  even  at  10,000 
volts,  if  they  fulfil  rules  1,  3,  and  7.  The  protection  of  birds 
was  certainly  not  thought  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  infer 
that  rule  9  implies  a  suspicion  that  the  fulfilment  of  rules  1,  3, 
and  7  may  occasionally  fail  in  practice.  The  fulfilment  of  these 
rules  can,  indeed,  be  made  practically  certain.  But  at  what  cost  f 
What  of  the  cost  for  permanent  maintenance  of  standards,  sus- 
pending wires,  **  non-metallic  ligaments"?  And  what  of  the 
"durable  and  efficient  material**  required  by  rule  9  as  an  insulat- 
ing coating  for  the  copper  conductor,  when  we  consider  that  every 
hitherto  known  insulating  material  that  could  be  used  for  coating 
the  wire  experiences  destructive  deterioration  in  the  course  of 
years,  especialFy  if  kept  exposed  to  light  and  to  the  variations  of 
outside  atmosphere  in  our  climate  ? 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  in  laying  down  these  regula- 
tions, and  in  arranging  for  careful  inspection  to  secure  their  ful- 
filment as  far  as  practicable,  the  advisers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
felt  that  the  danger  from  high-pressure  overhead  wires  could  not 
be  absolutely  annulled.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  or  all  cases  in  which  provisional  orders  under  the  Electric- 
Lighting  Act  of  1888  have  been  granted  to  companies  for  the 
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electric  lighting  of  cities  or  districts  of  cities^  it  has  been  stip- 
ulated that  the  conductors  shall  be  altogether  underground,  ex- 
cept in  cases  in  which  a6rial  wires  have  already  been  placed  and 
brought  into  action ;  and  that  even  in  these  cases  the  conductors, 
if  for  high-pressure  supply,  sh&U  be  removed  from  the  air  and 
replaced  by  underground  conductors  within  two  years. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  now  definitively  resolved 
that  the  distribution  of  electric  energy  for  light  and  power  in 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  by  underground  con- 
ductors, and  plans  for  carrying  this  into  effect  safely  and  econom- 
ically are  engaging  the  anxious  consideration  of  electrical 
Engineers.  The  telegraphic  department  of  the  Post-Of5ce  has 
already  replaced  nearly  all  the  atrial  telegraph  wires  of  the  larger 
cities  by  underground  conductors. 

The  telephone  wires  alone  remain  in  the  air.  Long  may  they 
hold  their  place  there  :  they  are  perfectly  harmless  to  the  general 
public,  and  they  are  enormously  less  expensive  where  they  are 
than  they  could  be  if  placed  underground. 

As  for  the  country,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-light  con- 
ductors must  all  be  in  the  air.  The  cost  of  placing  them  under- 
ground would  be  absolutely  prohibitory  of  the  great  public  benefit 
to  be  obtained  by  placing  more  and  more  of  them  in  the  air.  The 
Board  of  Trade  rules  given  herewith  are  amply  sufficient  guaran- 
tees against  danger  to  man  or  beast  in  country  districts,  from 
aerial  electric-light  conductors,  whether  for  high  or  low  pressure  ; 
high  pressure  they  must  generally  be  for  long  ranges  over  country. 
Indeed,  I  believe  these  regulations  may  be  largely  relaxed  for  elec- 
tric-light wires  in  the  country.  Provided  only  that  strong  enough 
and  sufficiently  well-engineered  standards  or  well-stayed  poles  be 
placed  for  carrying  the  wires,  and  provided  the  spans  from  stand- 
ard to  standard  be  short  enough,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  quite 
unnecessary  in  respect  to  public  safety  to  have  any  coat  of  insu- 
lating material  on  the  copper  of  conductors  for  electric  light  or 
power  along  a  country  road.  Fifty  years  may  well  pass,  with  all 
their  gales  and  snowstorms,  without  a  single  break-down,  and  there 
are  no  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  to  fall  upon  the  deadly  copper 
with  its  10,000  volts.  Until,  however,  the  security  of  the  poles 
and  wires,  which  I  believe  to  be  attainable,  is  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated, and  until  it  is  also  proved  that  this  security  can  be 
attained  at  moderate  enough  cost,  I  would  not  suggest  the  slight- 
VOL.  CL.— NO.  399.  13 
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est  relaxation  of  any  of  our  Board  of  Trade  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  safety^  whether  in  town  or  country. 

William  Thohsok. 

FoUowingare  the  reffulattons  tor  the  ifroteotton  of  the  pnbllo  safety  and  of 
electrlclines  and  works  of  the  PostmasterOeneral,*  and  of  other  eleotrlo  lines  and 
works,  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  proylslons  of  the  Eleotslo-Llght- 
Ing  Act,  1888: 

In  these  reflrnlatlons  the  words,  terms,  and  expressions  to  which  by  the  Eleotrlo 
Lighting  Acts,  1882  and  1888,  meanings  are  assigned,  shall  have  the  same  respeotlve 
meanings,  proTlded  that  In  these  regulations : 

**  Energy'*  means  electrical  anergy,and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Electrlc-LlghtlDg 
Act,  1888;  and  the^e  regolatlons,  electrical  energy  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word  electricity  as  defined  In  the  Electric-Lighting  Act. 
1888« 

"  Ckmdnctor**  means  an  electric  wire  or  line  nsed  for  the  supply  of  energy. 

"  ASrial  conductor^  means  a  conductor  which  is  placed  above  ground  and  In  the 
open  air. 

"  Low-pressure  conductor"  means  a  conductor  in  which  the  diflierence  of  eleo- 
trlo potential  either  between  that  conductor  and  earth,  or  between  that  conductor  or 
any  part  thereof  and  any  other  conductor  on  the  same  poles  or  supports,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 800  volts,  if  the  supply  be  on  the  continuous-current  ssrstem,  or  the  equivalent 
of  150  volts  if  on  the  alternating-current  system.  A  diflfisrence  of  potential  on  the 
alternating-current  system  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  difference  of 
potential  on  the  continuous-current  system,  when  it  produces  an  equal  heating 
effect  if  applied  to  the  ends  of  a  thin  stretched  wire  or  carbon  filament. 

"  High-pressure  conductor"  means  a  conductor  in  which  the  difllsrence  of  eleo- 
trlo potential  as  above  described  is  greater  than  that  of  a  low  pressure  conductor. 

RB0ULATI0N8. 

(Height  from  ground  and  distance  from  buildings,  etc) 

1.  An  atrial  conductor  in  any  street  shall  not  in  any  part  thereof  be  at  a  less 
height  from  the  ground  than  80  feet,  or  where  it  crosses  a  street,  90  feet,  or  within  6 
feet  of  any  building  for  the  purpose  of  supply. 

(Maximum  intervals  between  supports.) 

2.  Every  aSrial  conductor  shall  be  attached  to  supports  at  intervals  not  exceed- 
ing 200  feet  where  the  direction  of  the  conductor  is  straight,  or  150  feet  where  the  di- 
rection is  curved,  or  where  the  conductor  makes  a  horixontal  angle  at  the  point  of 
support. 

(Supports,  construction,  and  erection  of.) 

3.  Every  support  of  afirial  conductors  shall  be  of  a  durable  material,  and  properly 
stayed  against  forces  due  to  wind-pressure,  change  of  direction  of  the  conductors,  or 
unequal  lengths  of  span,  and  the  conductors  and  suspending  wires  (if  any)  must  be 
securely  attached  to  insulators  fixed  to  the  supports.  The  factor  of  safety  for  the 
suspended  wires  shall  be  at  least  six  and  for  all  other  parts  of  the  structure  at  least 
twelve,  taking  the  maximum  possible  wind-pressure  at  50  pounds  per  square  foot. 
No  addition  need  be  made  for  a  possible  accumulation  of  snow. 

(Connection  of  support  to  earth.) 

4.  Every  support,  if  of  metal,  shall  be  efficiently  connected  to  earth,  and  if  of 
wood  or  other  non-conducting  material,  shall  be  protected  from  lightning  by  a  light- 
ning conductor  fastened  to  the  support  along  its  entire  length,  and  projecting  above 
the  support  to  a  height  of  at  least  six  inches,  such  lightning  conductor  being  efll- 
dently  connected  to  earth. 

(Efficient  earth-connoctlon  defined.) 

A  support  shall  be  efficiently  connected  to  earth  when  it  is  connected  to  metallic 
mains  for  water  supply  outside  of  buildings,  or,  where  these  are  not  available,  to  a 
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masB  of  metal  haying  a  total  suxface  of  at  least  four  square  feet,  burled  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  three  feet  in  moist  earth,  proylded  that  in  either  case  the  oonneoting  oon- 
ductor  must  possess  a  mechanical  strength,  and  ofthr  a  passage  to  eleotrical  dis- 
charges, equal  to  that  of  a  strand  of  seven  No.  16  galvanized  iron  wires. 

(Lightning  protectors. ) 

6,  Everj  afirial  conductor  shall  be  protected  by  efficient  lightning  protectors  of 
pattern  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

< Angle  of  crossing  thoroughfares.) 

6.  Where  any  conductor  oroeses  a  street,  the  angle  between  such  conductor  and 
the  direction  of  the  street  at  the  place  of  such  crossing  shall  not  be  less  than  60 
degrees,  and  the  spans  shall  be  as  short  as  possible. 

(Crossing  other  wires.) 

7.  Where  any  atrial  conductor  is  erected  so  as  to  cross  any  other  atrial  con- 
ductor or  any  suspended  wire  used  for  purpoees  other  than  the  supply  of  energy, 
precautions  shall  be  taken  by  the  owners  of  such  crossing  conductor  against  the 
possibility  of  that  conductor  coming  into  contact  with  the  other  conductor  or  wire, 
or  of  such  other  conductor  or  wire  coming  into  contact  with  such  crossing  conductor 
by  breakage  or  otherwise. 

(Maximum  working  current.) 

8.  The  maximum  working  current  in  any  aSrial  conductor  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  oond actor  in  any  part  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ma- 
terially alter  tbe  physical  condition  or  specific  resistance  of  the  insulating  covering, 
if  any,  or  in  any  case  to  raise  such  temperature  to  a  greater  extent  than  SO  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  Uiermometer,  and  efficient  automatic  means  shall  be  provided  which 
will  render  it  impossible  for  this  maximum  working  current  to  be  by  any  accident 
exceeded  to  the  extent  of  26  per  centum,  even  for  short  intervals  of  time ;  and 
special  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  cross-sectional  area  and  conductivity  at  Joints  is 
sufficient  to  avoid  local  heating,  and  that  the  Joints  are  protected  against  corrosion. 

(High-pressure  conductors  to  be  insulated.) 

il.  Every  high-pressure  atrial  conductor  must  be  continuously  insulated  with  a 
durable  and  efficient  material,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  a  thickness 
of  not  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  cases  where  the  extreme  diflisrence 
of  potential  in  the  circuit  exceeds  2,000  volts,  the  thickness  of  insulation  must  not  be 
less  in  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch  than  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  number 
expressing  the  volts  by  20,000.  This  insulation  must  be  further  efficiently  protected 
on  the  outside  against  injury  or  removal  by  abrasion.  If  this  protection  be  wholly 
or  partly  metallic  it  must  be  efficiently  connected  to  earth,  so,  however,  as  not  to 
cause  undue  disturbance  to  other  electric  lines  or  works  by  electrostatic  induction 
or  otherwise. 

(Specification  of  insulation.) 

lOi  The  material  used  for  insulating  any  high-pressure  atrial  conductor  must  be 
such  as  will  not  be  liable  to  injurious  change  of  physical  structure  or  condition 
when  exposed  to  any  temperature  between  the  limits  of  10  degrees  F.  and  150  degrees 
F.,  or  to  contact  with  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  towns  or  manufacturing  districts. 

(Minimum  insulation  resistanoe  allowable.) 

IL  The  insulation  resistanoe  of  any  circuit  using  high-pressure  afirial  conductors, 
including  all  devices  for  producing,  consuming,  or  measuring  energy,  connected  to 
such  circuit,  shall  be  such  that  should  any  part  of  the  circuit  be  put  to  earth,  the 
leakage  current  shall  not  exceed  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  ampdre  in  the  case  of  con- 
tinuous currents,  or  one-fiftieth  of  an  ampere  in  .the  case  of  alternating  currents. 
(Indicator  of  leakage.;  Every  such  circuit  containing  high-pressure  conductors 
shall  be  fitted  with  an  indicating  device  which  shall  continuously  indicate  If  the 
insulation  resistance  of  either  conductor  fall  below  the  conditions  required  by  this 
regulation. 

(Suspension  of  conductors.) 

12.  Every  afirial  high-pressure  conductor  shall  be  efficiently  suspended  by  means 
of  tton-metidlic-ligaments  to  suspending  wires,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  conductor 
does  not  produce  in  it  any  sensible  stress  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  the  in- 
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salatiiig  oondnoton  and  snspen  Sins  wires,  where  attached  to  supporta,  shall  be  in 
oontaot  only  with  material  of  highly-insulating  quality,  and  shall  be  so  attached  and 
guarded  that,  in  case  they  break  away,  it  shall  not  be  poodble  for  them  to  fall  away 
dear  of  the  support. 

<Proteotion  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  from  interference.) 
IS.  In  the  case  of  atrial  conductors  carrying  alternating  currents,  the  two  con- 
ductors constituting  the  line  and  return  for  any  circuit  shall  be  run  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  at  a  distance  apart  not  exceeding  eighteen  inches. 
<Owner  of  conductor  responsible  for  supports.) 

14.  The  owner  of  every  afirlal  conductor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  el&ciency  of 
every  support  to  which  sueh  conductor  is  attached,  and  every  support  shall  be 
efficiently  marked  with  such  mark  indicating  the  ownership  of  the  conductor  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  approve. 

(Maintenance.) 

15.  Every  aSrial  conductor,  including  its  supports  and  all  the  structural  parts 
and  electrical  appliances  and  devices  belonging  to  or  connected  with  such  con- 
ductor shall  be  duly  and  efficiently  supervised  and  maintained  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  as  regards  both  electrical  and  mechanical  conditions. 

(Unused  conductors  to  be  removed.) 

16.  An  aSrial  conductor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  erected  after  It  has 
ceased  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  energy,  unless  the  owners  of  such  conductor 
intend,  within  a  reasonable  time,  again  to  take  it  into  use. 

17.  Every  atrial  conductor  shall  be  placed  and  used  with  due  regard  to  electric 
lines  and  works  from  time  to  time  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
telegraphic  communication  or  the  currents  in  such  electric  lines  and  works,  and 
every  reasonable  means  shall  be  employed  in  the  placing  and  use  of  atrial  conduct- 
ors to  prevent  injurious  aifiBOtion,  whether  by  induction  or  otherwise,  to  any  such 
electric  lines  or  works,  or  the  currents  therein. 

18  (a).  A  notice  describmg  every  atrial  conductor  erected  or  used  for  the  supply 
of  energy,  shall  forthwith,  upon  receipt  of  these  regulations,  be  served  upon  the 
Postmaster-Gtoneral,  together  with  a  plan  showing  the  mode  and  iK)sitlon  in  which 
such  conductor  is  erected. 

(b.)  The  Postmaster-Oeneral,  upon  consideration  of  such  notice  and  plan,  may 
require  such  alteration  in  the  position  or  mode  of  erection,  or  mode  of  use  ot  such 
oonductor,  or  compliance  with  such  other  conditions  as  he  may  think  fit,  having 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  electric  lines  or  works  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
any  failure  on  the  part  of  ^e  body  or  person  owning  or  using,  or  entitled  to  use,  the 
•aid  conductor  to  comply  with  such  requirements,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  non-com- 
pliance with  theee  regulations. 

(c.)  Any  notice  required  to  be  served  upon  the  Postmaster>General  under  these 
regulations  may  be  served  by  being  addressed  to  him  and  left  at,  or  transmitted 
through  the  post  to,  the  Qeneral  Post-Offlce,  London,  and«ny  notice  required  to  be 
served  on  the  body  or  person  owning  or  using,  or  entitled  to  use,  any  atrial  con- 
ductor may  be  served  by  being  addressed  to  such  body  or  person  and  left  at,  or 
transmitted  through  the  post  to,  their  or  his  office  or  last-known  place  of  address. 


NEWSPAPERS  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

BY  E.    L.    QODEIN. 


It  is  now  forty  years  since  Tocqueville  compared  a  newspaper 
to  a  man  standing  at  an  open  window  and  bawling  to  passers-by 
in  the  street.  Down  to  his  time  the  newspaper  press  in  all  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  almost  down  to  his  time  in  America,  was 
looked  upon  as  simply,  or  mainly,  an  ill-informed  and  often  ma- 
lignant critic  of  the  government.  The  fearless  and  independent 
press  of  our  great-grandfathers  was  a  press  that  exposed  the  short- 
comings of  men  in  power  in  a  style  in  which  De  Foe  and  Junius  set 
the  fashion.  The  ideal  editor  of  those  days  was  a  man  who  ex- 
pected to  be  locked  up  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  his  invec- 
tives  against  the  government,  but  did  not  mind  it.  Although  he 
also  gathered  news,  his  news-gathering  was  so  subordinate  to  his 
criticism  that  he  was  hardly  thought  of  as  a  news-gatherer  at  all. 
Tocqueville's  man  bawling  out  of  the  window  was  not  bawling 
out  the  latest  intelligence.  He  was  bawling  about  the  blunders 
and  corruption  of  the  ministry,  and  showing  them  the  way  to 
manage  the  public  business,  but  at  the  same  time  making  the 
management  of  the  public  business  difficult  by  spreading  discon- 
tent and  suspicion  among  the  people.  Crabbe,  in  his  poem, 
*'  The  Newspaper,"  produced  in  1784,  scourges  the  weekly  jour- 
nals of  the  day  for  their  assiduity  in  collecting  gossip  and  scandal, 
but  his  severest  satire  is  reserved  for  their  comments  and  criti- 
cism.    **  Blind  themselves,^'  he  says, 

**  these  erring  eruldes  hold  out 
Allming  lighrs  to  lead  us  far  about." 

Since  that  time  a  very  great  change  has  come  over  the  relation 
of  the  press  to  the  public.  The  news-gathering  function,  which  the 
American  press  was  the  first  to  bring  into  prominence,  has  become 
the  most  important  one,  and  the  critical  function  has  relatively 
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declined.  But  the  most  momentous  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  newspaper  press  has  been  wrought  by  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  readers.  Since  1848  every  country  in  the  civilized  world 
has  been  devoting  itself  to  the  work  of  popular  education^  with 
the  result  of  increasing  tenfold  the  number  of  persons  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  but  knowing  very  little  more. 
Oontemporaneously  with  this  has  been  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  travel  and  of  transmitting  intelligence,  thus  literally 
making  news-gathering  a  new  and  important  calling.  What  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  occupation  of  gossips  in  tav- 
erns and  at  street  comers,  had  by  the  middle  of  the  century  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  new  industry,  requiring  large  capital  and  a  huge 
plant.  We  read  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufacture  since  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  power  loom  and  the  spinning- jenny  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  things,  could  they  have  foreseen  them,  would  not  have 
amazed  Burke  and  Johnson  nearly  as  much  as  the  conversion  of 
'^  news,''  as  they  understood  il,  into  the  raw  material  of  such 
factories  as  the  great  newspaper  offices  of  our  day.  That  "  coffee- 
house babble'' could  ever  be  made  to  yield  huge  dividends  and 
build  up  great  fortunes  is  something  they  would  have  refused  to 
believe. 

Of  course,  this  development  of  news-gathering  side  by  side 
with  the  criticism  and  comment  took  place  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity  in  different  countries.  The  news-gathering 
grew  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  spread  of  the  reading  art  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and,  therefore,  grew  more  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else.  Every  man  condacts  his 
business  under  the  influence  of  some  one  dominating  theory  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  profitable.  Accordingly,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers early  made  their  choice  between  the  "  leading  article"  and 
the  news-letter  as  means  of  pushing  their  fortunes  by  extending 
their  circulation.  Few  or  none  attached  the  same  importance  to 
both.  As  a  general  rule,  the  American  publisher  devoted  himself 
to  news,  and  the  European  to  criticism  or  comment.  The  former 
found  a  much  larger  public  which  wanted  news,  and  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  criticism  or  literary  form ;  the  latter  found 
his  account  in  catering  for  a  smaller  public,  and  one  more  ex- 
acting in  the  matter  of  taste.  The  spread  of  the  reading  art  in 
America  was  far  more  rapid  from  the  beginning  than  in  Europe^ 
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and  brought  into  the  market  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  newspaper  a  body  of  readers  who  enjoyed  seeing  in  print 
all  the  local  gossip — collected,  however,  from  a  much  wider  area — 
which  they  used  to  hear  at  the  tavern,  the  store,  and  the  church 
door.  European  countries  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years  be- 
hind the  United  States  in  the  production  of  this  class  of  readers 
and  in  the  provision  of  newspapers  for  their  entertainment.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  that  they  have  ap- 
peared in  very  considerable  numbers  in  England,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  appeared  yet  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy. 
This  difference  in  conditions  has  gone  far  to  determine  the  dif- 
ference in  the  place  accorded  in  the  two  hemispheres  to  the  '' ed- 
itorial article."  In  spite  of  the  influence  achieved  by  the  London 
Times  through  this  species  of  composition,  and  the  great  excel- 
lence which  editorial  writing  has  since  attained  in  other  English 
journals,  France^and  for  this  purpose  France  means  Paris — 
must  be  considered  its  favorite  habitat,  the  country  in  which  it 
has  carried  the  most  weight,  secured  the  largest  amount  of  talent, 
and  had  the  most  care  bestowed  upon  it.  French  journals,  even 
now,  can  hardly  be  called  newspapers  in  the  American  sense  at 
all.  In  the  earlier  period,  between  the  Bestoration  and  1848, 
they  did  even  less  in  the  way  of  gathering  news  than  they  do 
now.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  news-gathering  as  a  business,  or  of 
the  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  having  news 
accurate,  has  not  to  this  day  entered  the  journalistic  mind  in 
France.  The  French  reporter  or  correspondent  not  only  strays 
from  accuracy, — our  own  do  a  great  deal  of  this, — but  he 
sees  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  In  the  war  of  1870,  the 
letters  from  the  scene  of  operations  printed  in  the  Paris  newspa- 
pers were  to  a  large  extent  as  pure  romance  as  the  feuilleton,  and 
one  of  the  tasks  which  the  moralists  of  the  period  used  to 
perform  was  calling  the  attention  of  the  correspondents  to  the 
greater  seriousness  and  regard  for  truth  which  their  English 
brethren  brought  to  their  work.  But  they  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression, and  the  reason  was,  in  the  main,  that  the  French  news- 
paper-reader cares  comparatively  little  for  the  news,  and  cares  a 
great  deal  for  the  finish,  or  sprightliness,  or  drollery,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  editorial  article.  Men  like  Armand  Carrel,  Marc 
Girardin,  Thiers,  and  Guizot,  who  either  wielded  great  influence 
or  rose  into  political  power  through  journalism  under  the  Bestor- 
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ation  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  owed  nothing  whatever  to  what 
we  call  journalistic  enterprise.  They  won  fame  as  editorial 
writers  simply. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
fondness  of  the  French  public  for  editorial  writing  than  the 
place  which  Mr.  John  Lemoine  has  for  over  thirty  years  held  in 
French  esteem,  owing  to  his  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  their  merit  lies  mainly  in  their  style. 
His  original  contributions  to  the  political  thought  of  his  time 
have  been  of  but  small  importance,  if,  indeed,  of  any  import- 
ance. But  his  elegance,  his  polish,  the  balance  of  his  periods, 
the  care  and  gravity  and  judicial-mindedness  with  which  he 
states  his  case  and  extracts  the  wisdom  of  the  occasion,  have 
furnished  a  rare  sesthetic  treat  every  morning,  or  three  or  four 
mornings  in  the  week,  to  two  generations  of  Frenchmen.  No 
such  eminence  has  been  achieved  by  a  journalist  in  any  other 
country,  and  he  is  in  the  French  mind  the  tjrpe  of  the  journalist 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 

Of  course,  there  are  now  in  Paris  as  great  varieties  of  journal- 
ists as  among  ourselves ;  but  they  all  try  to  achieve  success  by 
means  of  editorial  writing  of  some  kind,  and  not  by  news-gathering. 
This  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  new  papers  are  started 
in  Paris,  and  the  great  success  which  they  sometimes  achieve  with 
hardly  any  investment  of  capital.  The  proprietors  do  not  con- 
template the  collection  of  news  as  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  and 
consequently  have  not  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and 
reporting.  They  rely  for  their  success  on  a  leading  article  of 
some  sort,  or  on  the  feuilleion,  or  on  the  theatrical  and  art  criti- 
cisms. The  stories  which  Parisian  journalists  tell  each  other  in 
their  caf6s  are  not  of  their  prowess  as  reporters,  but  of  the  sensa- 
tion they  have  made  and  the  increase  in  circulation  they  have 
achieved  by  some  sort  of  editorial  comment  or  critique  ;  the 
American  passion  for  and  glory  in  ** beats** — meaning,  superiority 
over  rivals  in  getting  hold  of  news — they  do  not  understand,  or 
thoroughly  despise. 

In  England  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  functions  of  the 
newspaper  has  been  fairly  maintained,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  country.  Its  great  foreign  trade  and  its 
large  colonial  possessions  have,  ever  since  the  newspaper  took  its 
rise,  given  early  and  accurate  intelligence  a  great  commercial 
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valae,  and  the  proprietors  of  leading  journals  have  from  the  first 
carefully  cultivated  it.  The  story  of  Rothschild  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  great  fortune  by  being  the  first  to  reach  London  with 
the  news  of  Waterloo  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  which 
reliable  foreign  intelligence  has  had^  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  for  the  British  mercantile  men  and  politicians.  What 
is  going  on  abroad  all  over  the  world  is  of  more  importance  in 
London  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth,  and  it  is  fully  as  import- 
ant for  commercial  purposes  that  the  news  should  be  accurate  as 
that  it  should  be  early.  The  Times,  therefore,  which  has  fur- 
nished British  journalism  with  its  model,  has,  from  the  first,  culti- 
vated accuracy  with  great  care,  and  with  corresponding  gain  in 
weight  and  authority.  In  truth,  this  authority  was  never  seri- 
ously shaken  or  impaired  until  the  Pigott  affair. 

The  rdle  of  the  American  press  in  the  growth  of  journalism 
has  been  distinctly  the  development  of  news-gathering  as  a  busi- 
ness, leaving  to  the  work  of  comment  only  a  subordinate  place, 
and,  in  fact,  one  might  say  a  comparatively  insignificant  one.  In 
American  newspapers,  too,  the  field  in  which  news  may  be  found 
has  been  greatly  enlarged;  a  much  larger  class  of  facts  is  drawn 
on  for  letters  and  despatches.  News  in  the  journalistic  sense  has 
never  been  clearly  defined.  Taken  literally,  news  is  everything 
that  a  man  has  not  already  heard;  but  no  journal  undertakes  to 
supply  him  with  news  of  this  sort.  The  line  has  to  be  drawn 
somewhere  between  news  which  may  be  usefully  and  legitimately 
served  up  to  him  on  his  breakfast-table,  and  news  which  would 
either  do  him  no  good  or  to  which  he  has  no  fair  claim.  When  enter- 
prise and  business  competition  are  allowed  to  trace  this  line  with- 
out the  control  of  either  law  or  morality,  it  is  sure  to  have  as 
many  zigzags  in  it  as  there  are  journals,  and  it  is  equally  sure 
that  the  commercial  result  will  largely  determine  the  question  of 
legitimacy  in  the  public  eye.  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  acquisition  of  money  should  be  the  generally 
recognized,  as  it  is  the  most  easily  recognized,  sign  of  success.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  the  modes  of  acquiring  it  which  only  offend 
against  taste  or  discretion,  and  are  not  legally  criminal,  are  treated 
with  considerable  indulgence,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  call  forth 
admiration.  Nothing  is  more  unreasonable,  in  truth,  than  the 
impatience  of  the  American  public  with  the  excesses  of  the  news- 
gathering  department  of  American  journalism,  considering  the 
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enormons  rewards  in  money,  and  even  in  social  consideration, 
which  it  pays  and  has  paid  to  those  who  work  this  field  with  least 
regard  to  the  conventions. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  considerable  discussion  as 
to  whether  newspapers  are  literatare,  as  if  the  term  literature 
could  be  properly  confined  to  writings  possessing  the  qualities  of 
permanence  and  of  artistic  finish.  Unhappily,  literature  is  what- 
ever large  bodies  of  people  read.  Newspapers  may  be  bad  litera- 
ture, but  literature  they  are.  The  hold  they  have  taken,  and  are 
taking,  as  the  reading  matter  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion in  all  the  more  highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of  our  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  half -century,  exerting 
more  influence  on  the  popular  mind  and  the  popular  morals  than 
either  the  pulpit  or  the  book  press  has  exerted  in  five  hundred  years. 
They  are  now  shaping  the  social  and  political  world  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  new  generation  which  the  public  schools  are 
pouring  out  in  tens  of  millions  is  getting  its  tastes,  opinions,  and 
standards  from  them,  and  what  sort  of  world  this  will  produce  a 
hundred  years  hence  nobody  knows. 

One  of  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  newspapers  is  that 
but  very  few  who  read  them  much  ever  read  anything  else.  The 
notion  that  a  confirmed  newspaper-reader  can  turn  to  books 
whenever  he  pleases,  or  that  the  newspaper-reading  as  a  general 
rule  forms  a  taste  for  any  book-reading,  except  perhaps  novels, 
finds  little  support  in  observed  facts.  The  power  of  continuous 
attention  which  book-reading  calls  for — attention  of  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  mind — is  acquired,  like  the  power  of  protracted  bodily 
exertion  of  any  kind,  by  continual  training,  ending  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habit.  Anybody  who  neglects  it  in  youth,  or  lays  it  aside  for 
a  considerable  period  at  anytime  of  life,  finds  it  all  but  impossible 
to  take  it  up  again.  The  busy  man  who  eschews  literature,  or 
postpones  culture,  until  he  retires  from  active  industry, 
usually  finds  book-reading  the  most  potent  soporific  he  can 
turn  to.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  the  habit  of 
continuous  attention  than  newspaper  reading.  One  of  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  indolent  man  or  woman,  or  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  had  little  or  no  mental  training,  is  that  it  never  requires  the 
mind  to  be  fixed  on  any  topic  more  than  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  that  every  topic  furnishes  a  complete  change  of  scene.     The 
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result  for  the  habitual  newspaper-reader  is  a  mental  desultoriness, 
which  ends  by  making  a  book  on  any  one  subject  more  or  less 
repulsive.  So  that  the  kind  of  reading  newspapers  lead  up  to,  for 
those  who  wish  for  more  substantial  mental  food^  is,  at  most, 
books  or  periodicaLs  made  up  of  short  essays,  which  will  not  keep 
the  attention  strained  for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  most. 

This  view  of  the  effect  of  newspaper  reading  is  not  weakened 
by  anything  we  know  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books  and 
book-readers  which  we  see  all  over  the  world.  The  number  of 
books,  serious  as  well  as  light,  undoubtedly  increases  rapidly,  and 
80  does  the  number  of  those  who  read  them ;  but  they  do  not  in- 
crease in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  newspaper- 
readers.  They  form  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  the 
reading  population  of  all  the  great  nations,  and  their  immediate 
influence  on  politics  and  society  is  undergoing  the  same  relative 
decline.  Even  books  of  far-reaching  sociological  interest,  like 
Darwin's,  or  Spencer's,  or  Mill's,  have  to  undergo  a  prolonged  fil- 
tration through  the  newspaper  press  before  they  begin  to  affect 
popular  thought  or  action.  In  this  interval  it  is  by  no  means  the 
philosophers  and  men  of  science  who  always  command  the  most  re- 
spectful hearing.  The  editor  may  crow  over  them  daily  for  years, 
and  carry  his  readers  with  him,  before  their  authority  is  finally 
recognized  as  paramount.  Some  curious  illustrations  of  this  have 
been  furnished  by  our  own  currency  and  silver  discussions, 
in  which  the  newspapers  had  their  own  way,  and  the  **  book- 
men" were  objects  of  general  contempt  for  some  time  before  the 
hard  facts  of  human  experience  were  able  to  reach  the  masses. 

Side  by  side  with  this  segregation  of  the  newspaper-reader  from 
the  book-reader,  there  has  grown  up  a  deep  and  increasing  scorn 
on  the  part  of  the  book-reader  and  book-maker  for  the  man  who 
reads  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  and  gets  his  facts  and  opinions 
from  them.  This  is  true  to-day  of  every  civilized  country.  Go 
into  a  circle  of  scientific  or  cultivated  men  in  any  field,  in  Amer- 
ica, or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  and  you  will  have  the  men- 
tal food  which  the  newspapers  supply  to  the  bulk  of  the  population 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  the  authority  of  a  newspaper 
as  a  joke,  and  journalism  used  as  a  synonym  for  shallowness, 
ignorance,  and  blundering.  What  the  journalists  oppose  to  all 
this  is,  usually,  accounts  of  their  prodigious  circulation  and  large 
pecuniary  receipts,  and  their  close  contact  with  the  practical  busi- 
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ness  of  life.  But  this  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  agencies  which 
most  powerfully  affect  popular  thought,  and  shape  the  conduct  of 
both  nations  and  men,  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  great  concern. 
Their  reconciliation — ^that  is,  the  conversion  of  the  newspaper 
into  a  better  channel  of  communication  to  the  masses  of  the  best 
thought  and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time — is  one  of  the 
problems,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  one,  that  the  coming 
century  will  have  to  solve. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  forecast  now  the  precise  manner  in 
which  this  problem  will  be  attacked,  or  the  exact  kind  of  society  or 
government  which  the  newspaper,  as  we  know  it,  will,  if  it  be  not 
transformed,  end  by  creating.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far 
to  ascribe  to  newspapers  the  place  in  shaping  national  character 
which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ascribed  to  singers  in  that  much- hack- 
neyed saying  of  his.  We  cannot  say,  ^'  Let  me  make  the  news- 
papers of  a  country  and  I  do  not  care  who  makes  its  laws.''  But 
that  newspapers  have  an  increasing  influence  on  legislation,  and 
that  legislation  affects  manners  and  ideas,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Our  society  is,  however,  acted  on  by  so  many  agencies  that  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  as  yet  undertake  to  calculate 
closely  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them. 

E.   L.   OODKIK. 


THE  DOCTRLNE  OF  STATE  RIGHTS. 

BY  JEPFERSON   DAVIS. 


To  DO  jnstice  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy,  it  is  needful  that  the  cause  for  which  they  fought 
should  be  fairly  understood ;  for  no  degree  of  skill,  valor,  and 
doYotion  can  sanctify  service  in  an  unrighteous  cause. 

We  revere  the  memory  of  Washington,  not  so  much  for  his 
achievements  in  arms  as  for  his  self-abnegation  and  the  unfalter- 
ing dcYotion  with  which  he  defended  the  inalienable  righta  of 
the  people  of  all  the  United  States.  This  made  him  *'  first  in 
peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," and  for  this  the  great  English  poet  wrote  :  "  But 
one  were  worthy  of  the  name  of  Washington.'*  Yet  he 
was  what  no  Southern  soldier  in  the  war  between  the  States 
could,  with  truth,  be  called — a  rebel — and,  without  much  ex- 
travagance in  the  figure,  was  said  to  have  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution  with  a  halter  round  his  neck.  Had  there  been  no 
inalienable  rights,  or  had  they  not  been  violated,  he  could  not 
rightfully  have  been  absolved  from  his  allegiance  to  the  crown,  or 
conscientiously  have  felt  that  he  had  not  broken  his  faith  as  sub- 
ject to  the  lawful  powers  of  the  British  Government,  in  taking 
up  arms  against  it. 

In  1776  thirteen  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  general  congress,  who  there,  for  the  colonies  they  repre- 
sented, made  the  declaration  "  that  these  united  colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states.'* 
Therefore  these,  like  other  British  colonies  in  America,  were 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain;  and  to  justify  their  declaration  of 
independence,  a  formidable  arraignment  of  the  king  for  his  viola- 
tion of  their  mutual  obligations  and  rights  was  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  It  has  been  customary  among  us  annually 
to  read  this  declaration  to  admiring  audiences ;  and  what  Ameri- 
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can  has  raised  his  voice  against  the  conclusion  deduced  ?  The 
permeating  principle  was  that  every  people  had  the  right 
to  alter  or  abolish  their  government  when  it  ceased  to  answer  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  Each  State  decided  to  exercise 
that  right,  and  all  of  the  thirteen  united  to  sustain  it.  Great 
Britain  denied  the  existence  of  the  asserted  right  and  a  long  war 
ensued.  After  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  negotiated  in  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  States  separately,  not  as  one  body  politic^ 
but  severally,  each  one  being  named  in  the  act  of  recognition. 

In  the  year  succeeding  the  Declaration  of  Independence — i.  e,, 
1777 — the  thirteen  States  by  which  it  had  been  made  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  general  congress,  and  they  agreed  to  ''  certain  articles 
of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  States  "  they 
represented,  and  that  **  the  style  of  the  confederacy  shall  be 
the  United  States  of  America."  That  no  purpose  existed  to  con- 
solidate the  States  into  one  body  politic  is  manifest  from  the 
terms  of  the  second  article,  which  was :  **  Each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris- 
diction, and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled."  The 
meaning  of  this  article  is  quite  plain,  if  ifc  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  confederation  the  congress  was  of  States,  each  having 
one  vote  only,  irrespective  of  population  or  the  number  of  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  and  the  expressly-delegated  powers  were  such 
as  it  was  agreed  that  the  congress  of  the  States  might  use,  all  else 
being  reserved  to  the  States  separately.  Under  these  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  conducted. 

In  the  face  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  who 
denies  that  in  1783  each  State  was  a  sovereign,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent community  must  have  much  hardihood  or  little  histor- 
ical knowledge. 

After  the  independence  had  been  gained  for  which  so  much 
was  risked  and  no  little  lost,  when  the  condensing  pressure  of  war 
was  removed,  the  fact  became  apparent  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  administer  the  general  affairs  of  the  Union  without  the  pos- 
session of  additional  powers.  In  1787  a  convention  met  to 
amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  ended  by  proposing  a 
new  form  of  government  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  States^ 
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and,  if  ratified  by  nine  of  them,  should  go  into  effect  as  between 
the  States  so  ratifying  it.  If  only  nine  consented,  what  was  to 
become  of  the  other  four,  and  what  of  the  plighted  faith  to  a  per- 
petual union  ?  We  are  not  left  to  speculation  with  different  num- 
bers ;  the  case  did  actually  occur.  Eleven  States  ratified  ;  two 
refused :  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  expedient  of  raising  an 
army  to  coerce  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  into  an  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution  or  new  form  of  government  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  of  that  day,  and  the  situation  was  es- 
pecially embarrassing  because  the  thirteenth  article  provided  that 
the  union  should  be  perpetual,  and  that  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  any  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  ^'unless  such  altera- 
tion be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afters- 
wards  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  State.'' 

An  easy  escape  from  the  dilemma  was  found;  it  was  to  disre- 
gard the  pledges  and  prohibitions  of  Article  Thirteen,  secede  from 
the  confederation  styled  the  United  States  of  America,  and  form 
a  new  government  with  the  same  style  as  the  old  one.  It  was 
anticipated  that  some  of  the  State  legislatures  would  not  confirm 
this  procedure  ;  therefore  it  was  provided  by  the  last  article  of 
the  proposed  new  Constitution  that  the  ''  ratification  of  the 
conventions  of  nine  States  "  should  suffice  for  its  establishment 
"between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  new  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  a 
higher  authority  than  the  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  viz.,  to 
conventions  of  the  people  of  the  States,  the  recognized  form  in  which 
State  sovereignty  was  represented.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  forty-third 
number  of  The  Federalist,  notices  as  a  defect  of  the  confederation 
that  it  had  received  no  higher  sanction  than  legislative  ratifica- 
tion; hence,  as  provided  in  the  last  article  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, it  was  to  be  submitted  to  our  highest  political  authority — 
conventions  of  the  people  of  the  respective  States. 

That  was  the  supreme  authority  which,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican theory,  could  alter  or  abolish  their  government,  and  by 
which,  nine  States  concurring,  it  was  proposed  to  dissolve  the 
'*  perpetual  union"  of  the  confederation  and  establish  a  new  one 
among  themselves.  In  this  connection  the  distinguished  member 
from  Massachusetts  remarked  :  "  If  nine  out  of  thirteen  [States] 
can  dissolve  the  compact,  six  out  of  nine  will  be  just  as  able  to 
dissolve  the  future  one  hereafter." 
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Mr.  Madison^  in  Ths  Federalist,  to  the  qaestion,  ''  On  what 
principle  the  confederation,  which  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of 
a  compact  among  the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  parties  to  it?  '^  answers:  ^'  By  recurring  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle  of  self- 
preservation  ;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God,  which  declares  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society  are 
the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim,  and  to  which 
all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed/' 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  Constitution  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  was  adopted,  not,  as  has  been  most  unjustifiably 
asserted,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  mass,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  each  acting  in  its  own  convention  and  rati- 
fying at  diflferent  dates,  the  first  being  December  7,  1787,  the 
last  May  29,  1790.  In  view  of  facts  so  generally  known,  or  (if 
not  so)  accessible  to  every  reader  of  American  history,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  some  have  contended  that  the  Union  was  formed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  one  body  politic. 

Though  the  States  by  a  voluntary  compact  created  a  general 
government  and  delegated  to  it  enumerated  powers,  reserving  all 
else  to  themselves,  it  has  been  attempted  to  deduce  from  these 
limited  grants  a  supremacy  for  the  agent  over  the  States,  and, 
consequently,  to  deny  to  the  States  of  the  Union  the  sovereignty 
they  possessed  as  States  of  the  confederation.  No  one  has  at- 
tempted to  show  by  what  grant  of  the  Constitution  it  can  be 
claimed  that  the  States  have  surrendered  their  sovereignty,  and  it 
seems  absurd  to  assume  that  by  implication  the  great  object  for 
which  our  fathers  staked  all  save  honor  could  have  been  lost. 
But  they  were  too  watchful  to  leave  the  question  open  for 
argument.  Therefore,  though  the  body  of  the  instrument  was 
thought  by  its  framers  to  be  suflBciently  explicit  in  its  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  to  those  expressly  dele- 
gated, yet,  in  an  abundance  of  caution,  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  ratification  of  the  compact,  two  amendments  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Artiol«  IX.  The  ennmeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shaU  not  be 
oonstmed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"  Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Ck>nstlta- 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  tbe  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 
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Consolidationists^  with  more  zeal  than  reason,  have  argued 
that  the  last  two  words  in  the  tenth  amendment  referred  to  the 
whole  people.  But  this  is  surely  untenable;  the  only  people  known 
to  the  system  were  the  people  of  a  State  or  commonwealth;  they 
only  had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution.  To  them  that  instrument  had 
been  submitted  ;  by  them  it  had  been  ratified.  The  expression 
fairly  construed  must  mean  the  State  governments,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  who  held  rights  they  had  reserved  from  the 
control  of  their  State  government.  Furthermore,  the  obvious 
purpose  being  to  guard  against  the  usurpation  of  undelegated 
power,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  superfluous  by  reservation  to 
provide  protection  for  the  whole  people  against  themselves. 

In  claiming  sovereignty  for  the  States  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  the  State  governments.  When  the  word  State 
is  used,  it  means  the  people  of  an  organized  community.  The 
founders  of  the  American  Republic  never  conferred  or  intended  to 
confer  sovereignty  upon  either  State  or  Federal  governments. 

If  the  people  of  the  States,  in  forming  a  Federal  Union,  trans- 
ferred their  sovereignty,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  whom  was  the 
transfer  made  ?  Not  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
aggregate,  for  there  was  no  such  political  body.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  their  front  declared  that  each  State  retained  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence;  that  could  only  mean 
the  people  in  their  organic  character.  In  like  manner  the 
original  constitution  of  Massachusetts  declared  :  **  The  people  in- 
habiting the  territory  formerly  called  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  do  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually  agree  with  each  other 
to  form  themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  body 
politic,  or  State,  by  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts.^' In  the  debates  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution,  as  they  are  found  reported  in  Elliott's  **  Debates," 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  men  who  prepared  the  instrument 
recognized  sovereignty  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  indi- 
vidual States;  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or  to  regard  it  as  being  divisible.  The 
States  intrusted  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  their  agent,  some 
of  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  but  the  performance  of  these  by 
authority  of  the  people  of  the  States  did  not  involve  a  violation 
of  a  cardinal  feature  in  the  American  theory;  that  sovereignty 
VOL.   CL.— NO.  399.  14 
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belonged  alone  to  the  people,  and  the  resolutions  of  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  show  whether  the  purpose  was 
to  transfer  the  power  or  only  to  authorize  its  use. 

The  usual  form  of  ratification  was  as  in  the  following  examples: 
''The  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire/' etc.,  and  **  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia, '^  etc.,  do  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  said  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  had  been  done  by  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
South  Carolina  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  Virginia  required 
certain  amendments  as  a  more  explicit  guarantee  against  consoli- 
dation, and  accompanied  the  proposition  with  the  following  declar- 
ation :  ''  That  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being 
derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by 
them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains 
with  them,''  etc.,  etc.  For  whom  were  the  delegates  commis- 
sioned to  speak  ?  Only  for  the  people  of  Virginia.  By 
whom  had  grants  been  made  ?  By  the  States  severally,  and 
the  assertion  could  only  mean  that  to  each  of  them  all  undele- 
gated power  remained.  Indeed,  there  was  no  other  repository 
from  which  it  could  have  been  drawn;  therefore  no  other  in  which 
it  could  have  been  said  to  remain. 

New  York  was  the  eleventh  State  to  assent  to  the  compact  of 
union,  and  her  ratification  was  made  more  than  seven  months 
after  that  of  Delaware,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
the  principles  on  which  her  assent  was  given,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made  :  "  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be 
reassumed  by  the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  their  happiness  ;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not,  by  the  said  Constitution,  clearly  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or 
to  their  respective  State  governments,  to  whom  they  may  have 
granted  the  same,"  etc. 

Here,  even  more  distinctly  than  before,  is  answered  the  question 
as  to  who  were  the  people  by  whom  the  powers  might  be  reas- 
sumed. Provision  had  been  made  for  several  modes  of  amending 
tb^  Constitution  by  the  joint  action  of  the  States,  and  if  it  had 
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been  the  will  of  all  the  States  to  reform^  or  even  to  dissolve^  the 
government,  they  would  not  have  been  obstructed,  as  they  were 
under  the  Confederation,  by  a  pledge  to  perpetual  union  or  by  a 
prohibition  against  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  except  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  States.  Therefore,  unless  the  right  to 
reassume  was  asserted  as  belonging  to  any  State  being  a  party  to 
the  compact,  the  declaration  was  useless  and  seemingly  without 
an  object.     Reassumption  is  the  correlative  of  delegation. 

By  the  published  debates  of  the  general  convention  of  1787  which 
prepared  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  State  conventions  to  which 
it  was  severally  submitted  for  approval  or  rejection  as  each  should 
decide,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  ratification,  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated that  they  did  not  surrender  their  dearly-bought,  most 
prized  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  or  commit  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  delegate  inalienable  rights. 

At  that  early  period  sectional  rivalry  was  manifested,  and  some 
of  the  most  influential  advocates  of  the  new  Union  felt  the  lurking 
danger  of  faction  and  sought  to  provide  against  it  by  means  con- 
sistent with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Faction,  with  the 
tendency  of  majorities  to  oppress  minorities,  was  the  recognized 
cause  of  failure  in  former  federations  and  republics.  To  protect  the 
United  States  from  that  evil,  it  was  sought  to  secure  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  North  and  the  South,  by  so  organizing  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  that  neither  section  would  have  a  majority 
in  both.  The  purpose  was  good,  but  the  calculation  was  bad,  so 
that  in  a  not-distant  future  the  North,  as  a  section,  had  a  majority 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges  for  the 
choice  of  the  President.  Party  did  for  many  years  control  fac- 
tion; and  principles,  independent  of  latitude  and  longitude,  formed 
the  cement  of  political  parties.  Thus  it  was,  as  late  as  1853,  that 
that  true  patriot  and  friend  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin  Pierce, 
could  conscientiously  say  that,  politically,  he  knew  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West. 

The  wise  statesmen  who  formed  the  plan  for  the  new  Union  of 
1787-90,  with  admirable  caution,  required  a  material  barrier  to 
check  majorities  from  aggression  under  the  influence  of  self- 
interest  and  lust  of  dominion.  They  could  not  have  been  certain 
that  their  method  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
sections  would  be  permanently  successful.  What,  then,  was  the 
remedy  in  case  of  violated  compact  and  aggression  upon  re- 
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Berved rights?  None  was  stated^  but  the  proposition  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  force  against  a  delinqaent  State  was  de- 
nounced on  all  sides  of  the  conyention  and  rejected  without  a 
division.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  term 
'^  national  government ''  was  written :  to  this  expression  Mr. 
Ellsworth  objected,  and  moved  to  drop  the  word  ''national 
and  retain  the  proper  title,  "  the  United  States'';  which  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.  Both  the  coercion 
of  a  State  and  the  use  of  the  term  "  national  government ''  were 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

A  compact  was  made  between  independent  States  by  which 
expressly-enumerated  powers  were  delegated  to  a  government  in- 
stituted for  their  common  benefit,  which  was  a  partnership  with- 
out limitation.  No  mode  of  terminating  it  was  specified,  but  Mr. 
Madison,  than  whom  none  was  better  informed  of  the  opinions  and 
purposes  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  in  the  number  of  Tlie 
Federalist  heretofore  quoted  {which  was  an  argument  to  justify 
secession  from  the  confederation)  wrote  : 

"  It  is  an  eetabUflhed  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  treaties  that  aU  articles  are 
mntnaUy  conditions  of  each  other;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach  of 
the  whole  treaty;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  absolves  the 
others,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they  please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and 
void.  Should  it  unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate  truths  for  a 
Justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of  particular  States  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Federal  pac^  will  not  the  complaining  parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer 
the  multiplied  and  important  infractions  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  f  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us  aU  to  veU  the  ideas  which  tliis  para- 
graph exhibits.*' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  convention  should  have  thought 
proper  to  veil  the  delicate  truth  and  did  rot  in  plain  terms  an- 
nounce the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  whenever 
it  should  cease  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established, 
viz.,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. Our  past  history  distinctly  shows  how  reluctant  any  State 
would  be  to  sever  her  connection  with  the  Union ;  and  may  it  not 
reasonably  be  inferred  that,  if  the  right  to  withdraw  had  been 
recognized,  there  would  have  been  additional  care  not  to  give 
just  cause  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  ? 

Though  not  expressed,  the  existence  of  the  right  was  often 
asserted  and  rarely,  if  ever,  denied  anterior  to  1861.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  f orDially  asserted  and 
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therefore  for  the  first  time  denied.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
in  1803  created  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  reason  of  which  was  expressed  by  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  who  said  that  "  the  influence  of  our  part  of  the 
Union  must  be  diminished  by  the  acquisition  of  more  weight  at 
the  other  extremity/^    (''Life  of  Cabot/^  by  Lodge,  page  334.) 

In  1811,  on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as 
a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  said:  ''If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this  Union ; 
that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral  obligation ;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely 
to  prepare  for  a  separation — amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they 
must.'' 

The  Hartford  Convention  assembled  in  December,  1814.  From 
their  published  report  the  following  extract  is  made :  "  If  the 
Union  be  destined  to  dissolution  by  reason  of  the  multiplied 
abuses  of  bad  administration,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work 
of  peaceable  times  and  deliberate  consent.  .  .  .  Whenever  it 
shall  appear  that  the  causes  are  radical  and  permanent,  a  separa- 
tion by  equitable  arrangement  will  be  preferable  to  an  alliance  by 
constraint  among  nominal  friends,  but  real  enemies.'' 

In  1844  the  measures  taken  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
evoked  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  ''the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  faithful  to  the  compact  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  plain  meaning  and 
intent  in  which  it  was  understood  by  them,  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  preservation  ;  but  that  it  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
the  other  States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated  powers  in  no  body 
of  men  on  earth";  and  that  "  the  project  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these 
States  into  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

The  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  secession  was 
not  a  new  idea  in  1861,  and  that  its  assertion  was  not  of  Southern 
origin.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  in  general  terms  be 
stated  that  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  not  that  of  a  section, 
but  is  that  of  a  minority,  seeking  the  protection  of  State  sover- 
eignty from  the  real  or  supposed  aggression  of  a  usurping 
majority.     In  vain  have  we  asked  by  what  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  the  States  surrendered  their  sovereignty  and^  by  consequence, 
a  State  lost  its  right  to  secede ;  and  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
had  to  an  answer  has  been  the  inquiry,  Where  is  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  set  forth  in  the  Constitution?  This  marks  either 
an  evasio'n  of  the  issue  or  extreme  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the 
Union.  The  States  delegated  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the 
general  government  possesses,  and  they  agreed  with  each  other 
that  no  State  should  exercise  certain  functions  which  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Federal  Government  as  their  agent;  therefore  it 
seems  not  less  than  puerile  to  ask  from  what  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  right  or  power  of  a  State  was  derived.  Every  power, 
function,  or  right  which  the  States  did  not  agree  to  delegate  to 
their  common  agent  remained  with  them.  No  one  of  ordinary 
information  and  intelligence  can  deny  that  the  States  were  sov- 
ereign, free,  and  independent  when  they  entered  into  the  compact 
of  Union.  If  they  had  not  been  sovereigns,  they  would  not  have 
been  competent  to  form  that  treaty;  and  as  none  have  even 
attempted  to  show  where  or  how  their  sovereignty  was  lost,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  among  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  and  hence, 
still  being  sovereigns,  they  had  the  same  hgal  power  and  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  which  they  had  exercised  in  acceding 
to  it. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  was  to  promote  the  gen- 
ual WELFARE,  and  to  secure  to  posterity  the  blessings  of 
LIBERTY,  which  the  States  had  achieved  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Revolution.  The  men  who  negotiated  the  compact  for  a  *'  more 
perfect  union'*  of  the  States  were  not  visionaries  or  optimists, 
but  profound  students  of  the  world's  history,  from  which  they 
had  learned  the  tendency  of  free  government  to  breed  faction  and 
of  majorities  to  oppress  minorities,  resulting  in  the  lamentable 
wreck  of  past  federations  and  the  loss  of  the  liberty  they  were 
formed  to  secure.  To  guard  against  that  danger,  the  representation 
of  the  States  in^the  two  houses  of  Congress  was  to  be  apportioned 
so  as  to  secure  a  balance  of  power — i.  e,,  so  as  to  prevent  either 
the  North  or  the  South  from  having  a  majority  in  both  houses. 
The  plan  failed ;  the  North  got  a  majority  in  both  houses,  and 
history  repeated  itself.  Under  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  "to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,''  duties  were 
levied  not  merely  for  revenue,  but  avowedly  to  protect  domestic 
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manufactures  from  foreign  competition.  As  the  manufactories 
were  mainly  at  the  North  and  the  exports  from  the  South, 
this  measure  to  increase  the  price  of  imports  for  the  benefit  of 
domestic  manufacturers  at  the  North  was  usurping  an  undelegated 
power,  by  sectional  discrimination,  in  disregard  of  the  obligation 
to  establish  justice  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  It  was  a 
twofold  injustice  to  the  South,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  its  im- 
ports and  diminishing  the  value  of  its  exports  in  the  markets  of 
exchange.  In  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  Mr.  Benton,  a 
statesman  of  long  experience  and  close  observation,  and  not  par- 
ticularly friendly  to  the  South.  He  says:  "Under  Federal 
legislation  the  exports  of  the  South  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  revenue.*'  He  names  four  Southern  States  as  contribut- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  adds : 

"  Of  this  great  fnm  annually  furnished  by  them,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is 
returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  goyernment  expenditures.  That  expenditure 
flows  in  an  oppoelto  direotion— it  flows  northwardly  in  one  uniform,  uninterrupted, 
and  perennial  stream.  This  is  the  reason  why  wealth  disappears  from  the  South 
and  rises  up  from  the  North.  Federal  legislation  does  aU  this.  ...  No  tarilT 
has  erer  yet  included  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Qeorgia,  except  to  increase 
the  burthens  imposed  upon  them.** 

It  has,  in  modem  times,  been  asserted  by  some  in  high  position, 
if  not  of  high  authority,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  was  the  law  of 
the  land.  Not  so  thought  the  men  who  formed  the  Constitution. 
They  sought  through  every  conceivable  device  to  protect  minorities 
from  the  despotism  which  majorities  are  ever  prone  to  inflict, 
and  I  must  insist  that  while  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty 
it  had  a  shield  against  the  despotism  of  a  majority  in  its  power 
to  withdraw  to  the  precincts  of  its  own  dominion  ;  and  this,  if 
the  majority  were  heedless  of  every  appeal  to  justice  and  their 
compact,  was  the -only  remedy  which  seems  to  have  been  left. 
De  Tocqueville,  in  his  '*  Democracy  in  America,'*  Vol.  I.,  page 
301,  writes  : 

"The  msjority  in  that  country  exercise  a  prodigious  actual  authority  and  a 
moral  influence  which  is  scarcely  less  preponderant ;  no  obstacles  exist  which  can 
impede  or  so  much  as  retard  its  progress,  or  which  induce  it  to  heed  the  complaints 
of  those  whom  it  crushes  upon  its  path.*' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  said  : 

"Turbulence,  Tiolence,  and  abuse  of  power  by  the  msjority  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  the  minority  have  produced  factions  and  commotions  which  in  republics 
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hAYeb  mora  freqaently  than  any  other  oauM,  prodnced  despotUm.  If  we  go  orer 
the  whole  history  of  anolent  and  modem  repnbllcs,  we  shall  find  their  destmctton  to 
hare  gonerally  resulted  from  these  causes." 

In  1861  all  the  plans  proposed  to  restrain  the  majority  had 
failed.  The  dangers  which  had  been  described  as  belonging  to 
the  condition  we  were  in  had  to  be  met.  The  South,  by  her 
representatives  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  tried,  by  select 
committees,  to  find  some  possible  means  of  giving  security  to  the 
Southern  States  short  of  adopting  the  last  resort,  secession. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  organized  in  January,  1861,  of 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  member,  sought  diligently 
to  find  some  basis  of  adjustment  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  representing  the  three  political  divisions  of  the  Senate 
could  agree.  These  divisions  were  known  as  the  Radicals  of  the 
North,  the  Conservatives  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Ultras  of 
the  South.  The  venerable  Senator  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
had  oflfered  the  resolutions  which  were  referred  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  after  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  agree  upon  anything,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  Southern  members, 
naming  particularly  Toombs  and  Davis,  who  obstructed  measures 
for  pacification,  but  the  Northern  men,  who  had  objected  to 
everything,  and  on  whom  he  then  called  for  a  statement  of 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  to  which  no  answer  was  made. 
Exulting  in  the  result  of  their  recent  election,  feeling  power 
and  forgetting  right,  they  yet  dared  not  avow  the  evil  purpose 
which  they  contemplated.  One  State  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  events  in  others  were  moving  with  acceler- 
ated velocity  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  yet  the  men  who  were  soon 
to  be  most  vociferous  in  declarations  of  love  for  the  Union  were 
silent  when  words  might  have  been  effectual  to  save  it.  It  had 
been  but  a  few  years  since  a  hearing  had  been  refused  to  abolitionist 
lecturers  in  New  England  ;  but  now  the  eminent  orator,  Wendell 
Phillips,  exulting  in  the  terrible  faction  which  was  ruling  in  the 
North,  said:  ''It  does  not  know  its  own  face  and  calls  itself 
national ;  but  it  is  not  national — it  is  sectional.  The  Republican 
party  is  a  party  of  the  North,  pledged  against  the  South/' 

Mr.  Seward,  he  of  the  irrepressible  conflict,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration, was  a  member  of  the  committee  above  referred  to  ; 
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bnt  he  sat  in  the  Senate  silent  under  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, and  allowed  the  language  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  go  for  what  it 
was  worth. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  sectional  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  had  been  elected.  A  majority  of  the 
Presidents  had  been  Southern  men^  but  none  of  them  had  been 
elected  as  such.  They  had  always  been  nominated  by  a  party  co- 
extensive with  the  Union,  and  voted  for  in  all  the  States;  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  put  forth  on  purely  sectional  grounds  and  did 
not  receive  a  single  Southern  vote.  He  had  announced  that  the 
Union  could  not  continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  What 
then  ?  Was  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  ?  AVas  slavery  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Northern  or  to  be  abolished  in  the  Southern 
States  ?  The  declaration  was  an  offence  against  the  Constitution, 
and  neither  branch  of  the  proposition  could  be  executed  without  a 
palpable  violation  of  it.  Many  of  the  States  had  passed  what  were 
called  personal-liberty  laws,  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  return  fugitives  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
the  laws  of  another  State,  which  Mr.  Webster  in  his  great  oration 
in  Virginia  said,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  destructive  to  the  com- 
pact of  Union. 

The  right  of  the  South  equally  with  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions to  occupy,  with  every  species  of  property  known  to  any 
State,  the  common  territory  of  the  United  States,  was  denied  by 
the  Noi*th,  under  the  specious  and  wholly  untenable  plea  that  to 
take  slaves  to  the  territories  would  be  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Though  the  argument  was  upon  a  false  basis,  it  served  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  the  Northern  mind.  At  the  South  the  propo- 
sition to  forbid  a  citizen  who  should  migrate  to  the  common 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  taking  his  slave  with  him 
was  considered  an  offensive  and  unjust  denial  of  equality  in  the 
Union,  and  as  such,  but  not  because  of  any  money  interest  in  the 
question,  an  intense  excitement  was  created  by  it. 

The  serious  troubles  in  Kansas  were  followed  by  the  double- 
dyed  crime  of  John  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia.  He  came 
fresh  from  the  Kansas  school,  and  was  fulfilling  Mr.  Seward's 
prophecy  that  abolitionism  would  invade  the  South.  Though 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  invasion  was  to  disturb  domestic 
tranquillity,  which  it  was  one  of  the  proclaimed  objects  of 
the   Union    to  secure,   arson  and    murder  were  its   accompa- 
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niments.  When  Brown  was  tried  with  due  formality,  sentenced, 
and  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  his 
crimes  had  been  committed  with  open  hostility  to  the  South,  he 
was  canonized  at  the  North  and  a  hymn  to  his  memory  became 
the  marching  song  of  the  declared  enemies  of  the  South.  For 
some  years  the  abolition  faction  had  borne  upon  its  banner  ^'  No 
union  with  slave-holders,''  though,  as  has  been  before  stated,  when 
the  first  Union  was  formed  all  of  the  States  recognized  slave  prop- 
erty by  their  laws.  It  was  common  among  demagogues  in  later 
times  to  excite  prejudice  against  that  species  of  property  by 
describing  it  as  a  chattel,  though  it  never  was  more  than  a  life- 
long right  to  service  and  labor,  and  that,  with  the  right  of  increase, 
was  all  which  could  be  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale.  Without 
further  reciting  violations  of  the  compact  which  rendered  it  void, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  seven  of  the  States,  deliberately  acting  in  the 
highest  form  of  procedure, — i.  e. ,  by  convention  of  the  people, — did 
pass  ordinances  of  secession  just  as  they  had  formerly  passed 
ordinances  of  accession  by  resolutions  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the 
moral  duty  of  a  citizen  of  a  seceding  State  in  1861. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  any  question  arising  out  of 
subsequent  events.  It  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  been  uniformly  held  that  allegiance  was 
primarily  duo  to  the  State  of  which  the  individual  was  a  citizen, 
and  that  allegiance  to  the  United  States  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  to  which  each  individual  belonged  was  by  compact 
a  member  of  the  Union. 

When  the  Southern  States  had,  in  the  recognized  mode  of 
expressing  their  sovereign  will, — that  is,  by  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State, — resumed  the  grants  made  by  them  as  parties  to 
the  Federal  compact,  they,  following  the  precedent  of  1787,  formed 
a  new  union  styled  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  wish  of  all,  and  the  general  expectation,  was  that  the 
separation  should  be  peaceable.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  to  send  commissioners  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  adjust  all  questions  which  would 
naturally  arise  in  a  dissolution  of  partnership.  Our  overtures 
were  rejected,  as  I  feared  they  would  be,  for  the  question  was 
over  ringing  in  my  ears,  "  If  we  let  the  South  go,  where  will  we 
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get  a  revenue  ?"    With  continued  assurance  of  peaceful  intention 
the  Federal  Government  made  ready  for  war. 

At  the  call  of  their  States,  the  people  of  the  South,  with  unex- 
ampled unanimity,  volunteered  to  defend  their  hearths,  their 
altars,  and  their  inalienable  rights.  Gray-haired  sires  and  beard- 
less sons  were  in  the  same  ranks;  but  preparation  had  not  been 
made  to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  they  had  little  more  than 
their  brave  breasts  to  offer  for  defence  against  threatened  in- 
vasion. Vainly  had  the  South  relied  on  the  Constitution  as  a 
shield;  it  was  crushed  by  the  mailed  hand  of  a  factious  majority — 
the  evil  which  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  tenth  number  of  the  Federalist, 
described  as  that  which  had  covered  with  opprobrium  federation 
as  a  form  of  government. 

I  make  no  excusatory  plea  that  the  men  '^  thought  they  were 
right"  when,  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign  State,  they  staked  all 
save  honor  in  defence  of  the  rights  their  fathers  left  them.  If 
they  were  not  right,  then  patriotism  is  an  empty  name,  and  he 
who  looks  death  in  the  face  under  its  sacred  inspiration  may  be  a 
traitor.  If  it  be  treason  for  a  citizen  to  defend  the  State  under 
whose  protection  he  lives,  even  against  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Constitution  has  placed  him  in  the  cruel  dilemma  of  being, 
in  the  event  of  conflict  between  his  State  and  the  United  States, 
necessarily  compelled  to  commit  treason  against  one  or  the  other. 
This  surely  cannot  be  the  condition  to  which  our  fathers  reduced 
us  when  they  entered  into  the  compact  of  union.  Allegiance  is 
everywhere  due  to  the  sovereign  only.  That  sovereign,  under  the 
American  system,  is  the  People — the  People  of  the  State  to  which 
the  individual  belongs;  the  People  who  constitute  the  State 
government  which  he  obeys;  the  People  who  alone,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  ordained  and  established  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
the  People  who  never  delegated  their  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
retain  the  power  to  revoke  all  agencies  created  by  them. 

If  the  sovereign  abolishes  the  State  government  and  ordains 
and  establishes  a  new  one,  the  obligation  of  obedience  requires 
the  citizen  to  transfer  his  allegiance  accordingly  :  there  may  be 
joint,  but  cannot  be  divided,  allegiance  ;  and  this  fact  controlled 
the  action  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
when  continuance  in  the  Federal  service  came  in  conflict  with 
the  ultimate  allegiance  due  from  each  to  the  sovereign  State  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Jeffebsok  Davis. 


BRITISH  CAPITAL  AND  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  EBASTUS  WIKAN. 


Mb.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  remarkable  work^  just  issued, 
on  '^  Becent  Economic  Changes/'  says : 

"  It  would  seem,  indeed,  asif  the  whole  world,  dvrlnff  all  the  jmn  itnce  theinoep- 
tlon  of  dyilixiUloii,  haa  been  working  upon  the  line  of  equipment  for  industrial 
eflbrt,— inventinff  and  perfeotinff  tools  and  machinery,  buUding  workshops  and  fact- 
ories, and  doTising  instromentahtiee  for  easy  interoommunioatlon  for  persons  and 
thoughts,  and  the  cheap  ezohange  of  products  and  services  ;  that,  this  equipment 
having  at  last  been  made  ready,  the  work  of  ustog  it  has  for  the  first  time,  in  our 
day  and  generation,  f^ly  begun  ;  and  also  that  every  community,  under  prior  or 
existing  conditions  of  use  and  consumption.  Is  becoming  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 
its  results." 

The  striking  nature  of  this  thought  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
almost  every  man  who  thinks  at  all  has  had  his  mind  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  excesses  of  the  time, — not  the  excesses  of 
dissipation  or  even  of  extravagance,  but  the  extraordinary  out- 
put of  almost  everything  the  world  over,  whether  it  be  of  lawyers 
or  doctors ;  of  railroads  or  penny  weighing-machines  ;  whether 
of  agricultural  products  to  such  an  extent  that  corn  is  being 
used  in  the  Western  States  for  fuel,  or  of  manufactures,  as  in 
making  boots  and  shoes,  and  collars  and  cuffs,  for  100,000,000 
people,  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  to  wear  them. 

While  this  intense  activity  in  industrial  pursuits  has  been 
proceeding  at  this  rapid  rate  on  this  continent,  we  have  been  ab- 
sorbing and  reemploying  the  money  or  capital  acquired,  by  oc- 
cupying our  ever-widening  areas  and  developing  our  enormous 
natural  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  and  richer 
countries  of  Europe,  trading  with  nations  other  than  themselves, 
have  been  equally  overwhelmed  with  production  and  excess.  Not 
being  able  to  absorb  the  products  of  their  own  industries  them- 
selves, they  have  sent  their  surplus  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
while  they  have  taken  in  exchange  all  that  they  could  consume, 
the  vast  balance  due  to  them  has  reached  them  in  the  shape  of 
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money.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  whose 
position  to-day  is  that  of  levying  tribute  on  almost  every  other 
nation  ander  the  sun.  If  this  tribute  is  not  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
fit on  goods  exported,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  profits  from  trade  by 
the  ase  of  English  money  within  the  foreign  country  itself,  then 
certainly  by  direct  loans,  and  retams  in  the  shape  of  interest  or 
dividends,  does  Great  Britain  receive  tribute  from  almost  all  other 
countries.  For  instance,  the  great  national  debts  the  world  over 
are  largely  due  in  England.  The  revenue  derived  in  the  shape  of 
interest  from  other  nations  by  Great  Britain,  from  the  constantly- 
increasing  obUgations  of  governmental  borrowing,  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can 
measure  how  vast  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  carrying  national 
debts  by  the  extent  of  their  own  taxation  for  this  purpose.  This 
taxation,  though  excessive  and  long-continued,  with  the  object  of 
obliterating  the  national  obligation,  nevertheless  has  always  been 
lightened  by  the  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the  interest  was 
paid  to  our  own  people,  and  that  the  drain  was  a  constantly- 
diminishing,  instead  of  a  constantly-increasing,  one. 

This  is  hardly  the  case  with  any  other  country,  and  Great 
Britain  profits  by  the  growing  necessities  and  the  heavy  burdens 
of  other  nations.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  to  England,  even 
by  Russia,  for  money  borrowed  to  create  a  peace  establishment, 
in  readiness  for  possible  war  with  England  herself,  is  no  incon- 
siderable sum.  Eastern  countries,  as  Turkey  and  Egypt,  ap- 
parently in  the  last  stages  of  governmental  decay,  are  dependent 
upon  Great  Britain  equally  with  the  South  African  colonies,  in 
their  earliest  inceptions  of  governmental  vigor.  Central  and 
South  American  republics,  vast  dependencies  like  India,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  are  all  national  borrowers  in  London,  the  interest  on 
whose  loans  is  usually  paid  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
Referring  to  Canada,  as  a  near-by  illustration  of  the  amounts  paid 
to  England,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  govern- 
mental, railroad,  municipal,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  to  Great 
Britain  of  that  colony  amounts  to  650  millions  of  dollars,  imply- 
ing that  the  tribute  which  England  levies  on  her  colony  for  the 
use  of  this  money  amounts  to  25  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  paid  by 
barely  five  millions  of  people,  and,  although  it  is  an  agricultural 
country,  amounting  to  almost  double  the  export  of  breadstuffs. 

If  this  is  an  illustration  of  what  takes  place  all  over  the  world. 
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absorbed  in  that  country,  either  in  new  pursuits  or  by  expenditure 
on  living.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  and 
Scotch  people,  who  are  the  main  recipients  of  this  money,  are  an 
economical  people  ;  that,  aside  from  the  carefulness  which  they 
are  taught  and  the  habits  of  economy  into  which  they  are  trained, 
habits  of  extravagance  are  indications  of  a  lack  of  good  taste, 
and  that  to  live  quietly  and  without  ostentation,  by  the  middle  or 
money-earning  class,  is  the  surest  way  to  recognition  in  the  higher 
social  or  aristocratic  strata  of  society.  As  to  increased  incomes, 
by  successful  investments,  by  economy,  and  by  other  influences 
in  this  direction,  this  is  shown  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  since 
1843,  when  the  income-tax  figures  first  began,  the  increase  in 
national  income  has  been  $3,775,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the 
income  from  the  capitalist  class  has  increased  from  $950,000,000 
to  $2,000,000,000  annually. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  amount  of  capital  for  in- 
vestment in  London  is  indicated  by  a  table  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  showing  the  subscriptions  to  new  enterprises 
launched  in  London  during  the  last  six  years,  which  compresses 
into  small  space  facts  more  eloquent  than  pages  of  remarks: 


Total  subsoriptlonB  to  comiMnies  for  year. 

£175,859,885 

157.643,090 

1887 91,913,000 

1886 94.738,000 

1885 68,675,000 


Total  subscriptions  to  oompanies  for  year. 

1888 £160,149,000 

1887  98,068,000 

1886 101,074.000 

1885.. 77.972,000 

1884 109,081,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  amount  subscribed  to 
new  undertakings  for  the  past  year  equals  $815,000,000.  The 
prediction  seems  a  safe  one,  iu  view  of  the  constant  increase  indi- 
cated in  previous  years,  that  the  total  amount  likely  to  be  sub- 
scribed toward  floating  new  enterprises  in  London  in  1900  will 
reach  $1,000,000,000 — equal  to  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  over 
$3,000,000  per  day  for  every  business  day  in  the  year  ! 

Closely  examining  a  list  of  companies  absorbing  so  vast  a  sum, 
as  furnished  by  the  Messrs.  Spackman  to  the  London  Times  of 
January  1,  it  appears  that  three-fourths  of  the  companies  floated 
represent  industrial  enterprises,  and  one-half  of  them  are  located 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  other  half  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  Of  course,  at  this  rate  it  will  not  take  long 
until  every  concern  even  in  Great  Britain  that  can  be  profitably 
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merged  into  a  limited  company  will  take  on  that  form,  and  the 
public  become  part  proprietor  of  almost  all  the  concerns  in  which 
private  capital  alone  has  heretofore  been  concerned.  The  releas- 
ing of  money  hitherto  locked  up  in  these  enterprises,  in  its  turn, 
begets  a  speculative  tendency,  for,  in  order  to  make  it  provide  an 
income,  it  must  be  reinvested,  in  which  process  risks  are  run  and 
new  ventures  made,  which  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  if 
the  capital  had  still  been  tied  up  in  a  conservative,  old-established 
business.  The  whole  list  for  1889,  as,  indeed,  the  enormous 
amount  taken  by  the  public,  indicates  a  highly-speculative  condi- 
tion of  things,  a  collapse  of  which  would  not  be  surprising.  This, 
however,  would  be  but  temporary,  for  even  a  collapse  in  the 
ranks  of  the  numerous  underwriters  who  are  carrying  a  burden 
of  speculative  subscriptions  would  not  be  a  permanent  barrier  to 
further  investments.  For  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  capital,  in  vast  sums,  needing  investment,  which  even 
the  heavy  offerings  of  so  many  years,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table,  have  not  begun  to  absorb. 

All  that  has  been  said  points  in  one  direction,  and  one  direc- 
tion only,  viz.,  the  enormous  aggregation  of  money  in  Great 
Britain.  While  industrial  activity  has  been  going  on  all  over  the 
world  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  history,  England  has  been  taking 
in  the  results  in  the  shape  of  cash  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  country,  and  she  must  therefore  become  the  great  investor 
of  the  world.  Concurrent  with  her  success  in  thus  acquiring  so 
vast  an  annual  income  in  the  shape  of  interest  has  been  the 
exhaustion,  to  some  extent,  of  the  credit  of  the  countries  which 
have  borrowed  from  her ;  and  it  must  begin  to  be  the  question  of 
questions,  for  the  British  public,  where  money  can  be  safely 
placed  and  an  income  assured.  England  itself,  up  to  a  late  period, 
has  not  been  a  bad  place  for  investing  money ;  but  its  abund- 
ance and  the  limited  nature  of  the  country's  area,  with  a  com- 
petition already  existing  in  every  line  of  life,  make  it  difficult  to 
invest  money  in  England  with  safety  and  profit.  Heretofore  land 
has  been  a  safe  medium  for  investment ;  but  the  disastrous  con- 
dition to  which  the  farming  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
subjected  is  sufficient  to  deter  capital  from  that  direction.  As  to 
railway  and  other  public  construction,  it  is  equally  limited,  for  the 
country  is  so  small,  the  public  works  are  already  so  numerous,  and 
the  industrial  activities  so  great,  that  the  difficulties  which  an  in- 
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vestor  encounters  to  find  safetv  and  profit  combined  are  exceed- 
ingly great. 

Turning  from  England  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  the  British  investor  to  discover  in  avenues  hereto- 
fore employed  a  safe  outlet  for  his  money.  Countries  like  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  have  themselves  accumulated  largely,  and  do 
not  need  money  either  for  governmental  indebtedness  or  indus- 
trial activities;  while  Kussia,  Spain,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and 
Austria  have  already  taxed  their  credit  to  the  utmost.  New 
countries  like  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  even  the  South 
American  republics,  have  got  about  as  much  as  they  can  stagger 
under,  the  amount  sent  out  to  the  Argentine  Republic  alone  in 
the  last  five  years  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  $500,000,000, 
involving  an  annual  payment  of  at  least  $25,000,000  a  year. 

There  is  only  one  country  in  which  the  element  of  expansive- 
ness,  safety,  and  profit  for  the  English  capitalist  seems  assured, 
and  that  country  is  the  United  States.  The  vast  object-lesson 
which  the  career  of  the  American  Republic  affords  to  the  average 
English  observer  is  a  most  instructive  one.  The  strides  in 
material  advancement;  the  growth  in  population,  to  which  all  the 
world  has  contributed  ;  the  stability  of  the  government  notwith- 
standing the  most  tremendous  internal  conflict  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  the  creation  of  a  great  debt  within  itself  and  to  its  own 
people,  and,  more  than  all,  its  rapid  obliteration,  followed  by  a 
surplus  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  are  all  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  impress  upon  the  British  mind  the  solidity 
and  greatness  of  this  country.  A  people  of  the  same  lineage,  the 
same  language,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same  literature,  and  with 
such  a  record,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  turn  in  this  direction 
when,  with  the  ample  opportunities  which  the  continent  has 
afforded  for  the  achievements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  such  mag- 
nificent progress  has  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that,  with  a  constant  aggregation  of 
capital  pouring  in  upon  Great  Britain,  with  an  inability  to  make 
it  yield  a  profit  within  her  own  domain,  and,  still  further,  the 
impossibility  of  finding  any  other  country  where  it  can  be  so 
safely  invested,  she  should  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States,  which  alone  of  all  nations  seems  to  combine  all  the  ele- 
ments of  safety  and  profit.  From  a  list  recently  published  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  English  money  which  has  been  in- 
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vested  in  industrial  enterprises  in  the  United  States  has  equalled, 
in  the  last  two  years,  about  a  million  dollars  a  week,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  100  millions.  The  chief  properties  included  in 
these  purchases  were,  first,  certain  New  York  breweries,  at  about 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  then  the  brewing  company  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Boston,  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  at  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  six  and  a  half  millions;  the  Chicago  breweries  at 
another  five  millions  ;  the  Bartholomay  Brewing  Company,  at 
Rochester,  approaching  a  still  further  five  millions  ;  the  United 
States  Brewing  Company  at  an  equal  amount,  together  with  the 
still  more  important  purchase  of  the  St.  Louis  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  In 
this  operation  seventeen  distinct  establishments  were  united,  indi- 
cating a  possibility  6f  a  local  combination  of  interests,  hitherto 
competitive,  of  the  greatest  possible  significance.  But  the  invest- 
ments have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  brewery  interest. 
The  great  abattoir  establishment  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Eastman,  in  New 
York  city,  united  with  an  English  company,  absorbed  an  invest- 
ment of  English  capital  to  the  extent  of  over  five  millions  ;  the 
Otis  Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland  ;  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
em  granaries  ;  the  Pillsbury  and  Washburn  Flour  Mills,  and  tlie 
Virginia  Development  Company  also  absorbed  considerablie 
amounts.  The  City  of  Chicago  Grain  Elevator  Line  brought 
nearly  five  millions;  the  California  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Com- 
panies, two  millions  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  the  infinite  variety  of 
pursuits  to  which  capital  can  be  diverted,  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  has  been  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  the 
great  patent-medicine  establishment  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  at 
Rochester,  where  the  "  Safe  Cure  "  remedies  are  manufactured. 
These  and  other  indications,  which  so  constantly  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  would  imply  that  a  very  vast  sum  had  already  been 
realized  from  English  capital  in  this  country.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  amount,  though  large,  is  much  less  than  people  suppose;  yet 
even  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  week  is  not  inconsiderable. 
There  are  those  who  indulge  in  the  belief  that  the  English 
capital  brought  out  to  the  United  States  for  investment  in 
industrial  enterprises  will  hardly  yield  a  return  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory; and  that  because  of  disappointment  in  the  realization  of 
the  high  returns  promised,  the  present  tendency  is  but  a  tem- 
porary one.     These  prophets  point  to  the  fate  which  has  over- 
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taken  not  a  few  of  fche  railroad  enterprises  in  which  English 
capital  has  been  largely  interested,  as  in  the  Erie,  the  Seading, 
the  Wabash,  and  a  few  other  projjects;  while  with  equal  force  they 
point  to  the  loss  and  disaster  which  have  overtaken  English  in- 
vestments in  ranching  and  cattle-breeding  in  the  West.  But  the 
shape  which  British  investments  in  industrial  enterprises  have  taken 
in  the  past  two  years  is  widely  different  from  the  investments  in 
railroads,  ranches,  mortgages,  or  other  previous  experiments  in 
this  direction.  Whether  it  is  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  or 
whether  prompted  by  the  conservatism  of  the  leaders  in  this  im- 
portant movement,  in  order  that  it  may  be  permanent,  and  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character  in  its  results,  the  utmost  care  has  been 
exercised  to  base  the  operations  on  three  great  principles  :  First, 
that  the  greatest  possible  pains  is  exercised  tcf  secure  the  most  ex- 
haustive investigation  of  the  properties  to  be  taken  ovet;  second, 
that  the  control  of  the  organization  is  irrevocably  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  parties  who  represent  the  new  money  put 
into  the  business;  third,  that  the  utmost  precaution  is  taken  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  the  vendor  and  his  staff 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  success  of  the  business,  by  not  only 
insisting  upon  a  contract  for  their  continuous  employment,  but 
by  their  retention  of  a  large  proportionate  interest.  These  three 
most  important  elements  are  as  essential  to  success  in  floating  a 
property  in  London  as  the  sun  is  to  daylight. 

With  regard  to  the  investigation  which  precedes  these  trans- 
actions, it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it  more  thorough.  The 
instrumentality  chosen  is  that  of  an  independent,  impartial,  and 
expert  chartered  accountant,  from  some  well-known  and  long- 
established  firm,  whose  position  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the 
fact  that  his  firm  are  members  of  the  Society  of  London  Chartered 
Accountants  (chartered  by  Parliament  a  century  ago),  famous 
the  world  over  for  their  accuracy,  probity,  and  sound  judgment 
in  matters  of  book-keeping.  Without  a  certificate  from  a  well- 
known  firm,  or  individual  member  of  this  organization,  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  personal  investigation,  no  attempt  to  float  a  property 
could  succeed.  The  result  is  that  numerous  enterprises  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  this  crucial  examination,  and  only  those  whoso 
claims  to  profit  spread  over  a  number  of  years  are  plainly  demon- 
strable by  the  most  impartial  and  rigid  examination  of  every 
detail  have  any  chance  of  success.     In  addition  to  this,  all  out- 
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side  sources  of  information  are  made  available^  and  reports  as  to 
the  character^  antecedents^  and  general  business  reputation  of  the 
parties  concerned  are  most  carefully  gleaned,  and  even  the  debt- 
paying  power  of  the  bulk  of  the  customers  ascertained.  So  that, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  a  perfect  photograph  of  the  business  is  fur- 
nished from  both  the  inside  and  outcide. 

Having  perfectly  apprehended  the  condition  of  the  business  to 
be  sold,  both  in  its  past  and  present  condition,  the  next  move  is 
to  control  it  perfectly  for  the  future.  The  usual  practice  is  to  in- 
corporate under  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  business 
is  situated  (if  it  is  not  already  in  the  shape  of  a  corporation),  and 
transfer  every  share  of  the  stock,  except  that  which  is  required 
for  the  qualification  of  local  directors,  io  a  trustee,  who  repre- 
sents a  second,  or  parent,  company  formed  under  the  English 
Joint-Stock  Act.  This  act  is  an  extremely  liberal  one,  and  under 
it  millions  and  millions  of  money  have  been  administered  with 
safety  and  profit.  The  English  company,  thus  solely  based  upon 
the  American  securities,  is  usually  officered  by  men  of  promi- 
nence and  position,  whose  presence  in  a  board  of  directors  is  a 
guarantee  to  capitalists  that  thorough  investigation  has  taken 
place,  and  that  the  business  will  be  honestly  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. It  is  true  that  this  seems  a  cumbrous  plan,  and  the 
objection  seems  well  taken  that  men  perfectly  unfamiliar  with  the 
business  are  placed  in  its  practical  control ;  that  to  manage  affairs 
at  long  range  has  rarely  succeeded  ;  and  that  the  average  Lon- 
don director — chosen  in  many  instances  because  he  has  a  han- 
dle to  his  name,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  denominated  ^.'Guinea- 
pigs,*'  because  they  get  a  guinea  for  attending  every  directors' 
meeting — is  hardly  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  shrewd  busi- 
ness sagacity  essential  to  success  in  America.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sense  of  control  which  even  this  cumbrous  plan  of 
a  joint  English  and  American  company  imparts  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  provides  against  a  reckless  and  unauthorized  departure 
from  conservative  business  principles,  and  it  insures  a  constant 
acquaintance  with  the  business  on  behalf  of  those  whose  money 
has  gone  into  the  investment. 

As  to  the  objection  that  details  cannot  be  apprehended  prop- 
erly three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  third  condition  of  the  trade  is  also  rigidly  adhered  to, 
viz.,  that  the  parties  who  have  hitherto  made  the  business  a  sue- 
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cess  shall  not  only  retain  an  interest  at  least  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  securities  issued  as  representing  the  property,  but  that  the 
active  management  §hall  still  be  Tested  in  those  whose  ability  and 
energy  have  made  the  enterprise  so  conspicuously  successful  as  to 
merit  its  recognition  by  British  capitalists.  With  this  latter 
condition  complied  with  and  a  large  interest  maintained,  and  with 
little  interference  from  the  other  side  so  long  as  the  business  is 
paying  a  return  equal  to  its  previous  record,  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  precaution  had  been  exercised. 

The  foregoing  principles  being  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  in- 
vestment of  British  capital  in  American  industries,  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  belief  that  only  those  concerns  which  are  really 
worthy,  and  only  those  whose  profits  for  a  series  of  years  past 
afford  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  equal  success  for  years  to  come, 
have  had  a  chance  of  ever  being  taken  over.  Should  this  expecta- 
tion be  borne  out  in  the  future,  the  amount  of  capital  to  come 
in  this  direction  will  certainly  be  very  great.  It  is  true  that  the 
price  realized  sometimes  seems  in  excess  of  the  possibilities  of 
continued  profit  on  the  capitalization  reached  ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  capitalization  is  based  on  a  regular  per- 
centage of  ascertained  profits,  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  future  may  be  relied  upon 
to  yield  as  good  a  profit  as  the  past.  Whether  it  will  do  so  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  all  the  conditions  to  accomplish  this  suc- 
cess seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  It  may  be  that  in  all 
cases  the  extraordinary  expectation  raised  for  the  common  stock 
will  not  be  fulfilled  ;  but  for  the  debentures  and  for  the  preferred 
stock,  which  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  securities  issued,  there 
is  a  reasonable  certainty  for  as  safe  and  as  prompt  a  return  as 
that  from  any  other  field  of  investment  now  open  to  English 
capital.  There  will  be,  of  course,  instances  of  failure  from  lack 
of  good  management,  from  misfortune,  and  because,  perha|>s,  of 
the  changed  conditions  of  capital  and  administration  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  reasonable  provision  has  been  made  against  this 
possibility.  In  not  a  few  instances  great  advantage  may  follow 
the  introduction  of  enlarged  monetary  facilities,  a  close  oversight 
in  constant  investigation  by  trained  accountants,  and  the  rigid 
methods  of  business  which  the  English  proprietors  are  likely  to 
exact.  The  chances  would  seem  to  be  about  even  that  the 
thoroughly-organized  establishments,  based  on  really  profitable 
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trade,  and  honestly  administered  by  the  men  who  have  created 
them  and  who  are  still  largely  interested  in  them,  will  continue 
to  yield  returns  that  will  fulfil  the  reasonable  expectations  of  our 
new  English  partners. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise^  both  in  England  and  America,  that 
large  and  prosperous  concerns  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
market,  and  the  impression  sometimes  is  imparted  that  the  dis- 
position to  sell  implies  a  weakness  in  earning  power  or  over- 
valuation in  the  price  demanded.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  this  country  the  rapid  growth  of  large  establishments  has 
always  been  at  the  expense  of  perfect  ease  in  money  matters, 
because  active  money  is  in  small  proportion  to  growth  in  plant,  in 
the  necessary  stock  of  raw  material,  and  in  outstandings ;  that 
outside  facilities  in  the  shape  of  bank  accommodations  and  out- 
side loans  have  had  to  be  relied  upon  for  active  capital  in  many 
instances,  and  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the  business  require 
constant  permanent  expenditure  makes  the  attraction  of  new  and 
active  capital  from  abroad  very  difficult  to  resist.  Further,  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  promotion  of  great  business 
establishments,  possibly  with  no  son  or  worthy  successor  fitted  to 
carry  on  their  business,  and  needing  some  leisure  and  ease  of  life, 
deem  it  prudent,  in  order  that  their  business  may  go  on,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  interest  foreign  capital,  especially 
when  that  capital  comes  in  the  impersonal  shape  of  far-away 
shareholders,  whose  chief  requirement  is  that  the  policy  of  the 
existing  management  shall  be  perpetuated  and  strengthened,  and, 
in  a  monetary  sense,  relieved.  It  is  certain  that  the  introduction 
of  corporative  proprietorship,  accompanied  by  ample  foreign 
capital,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  conservation  of  some  of  the 
larger  establishments,  and  greatly  aid  in  their  perpetuation.  The 
fate  that  overtook  the  great  business  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  the 
possibilities  that  impend  in  numerous  concerns  after  the  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  men  whose  genius  and  credit  sustain  them, 
influence  the  prompt  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  new  capital  and 
new  ability,  on  the  condition  of  a  participation  in  the  profits  and 
the  division  of  the  assets  into  shares  that  are  much  more  easily 
handled  than  the  business  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  a  certain  succession  can  be  secured. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  flowing  from  the  intro- 
duction of  English  capital  is  the  possibility  of  combinations,  or 
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ooMolidations,  iu  various  localities,  of  different  establishments 
heretofore  competing  with  each  other.  It  is  certain  that  this 
tendency  of  the  times  towards  reducing  the  waste  of  expensive 
competition  is  a  consideration  that  presses  its  desirability  from  a 
profit-earning  point  of  view  upon  numerous  competing  establish- 
ments ;  and  notwithstanding  the  severest  criticism  by  the  press, 
and  adverse  action  by  national  and  State  legislatures,  so  long  as 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  trade  with  whom  he  chooses  remains, 
this  disposition  will  manifest  itself.  Just  how  far  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  capital  will  encourage  the  tendency  towards  con- 
solidation and  the  elimination  of  competition,  it  hardly  yet 
appears,  for  up  to  this  time  the  purchase  of  properties  has  been 
based  solely  upon  the  distinctive  earning  power  which  separate 
establishments  show,  and  not  upon  their  earning  possibilities 
under  combination.  But  this  is  clear,  that  the  corporative  char- 
acter which  each  establishment  has  to  assume  in  order  to  sell  out 
offers  great  facility  toward  amalgamation.  The  impersonal  char- 
acter of  a  corporation  rids  it  of  the  pride  of  possession  inherent 
in  personal  proprietorship  ;  and  the  impediments  toward  a  union 
of  interests,  in  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  false  or  unjust  estimates  of 
value,  are  all  removed.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
facilities  which  the  Englishmen  require  to  have  put  in  motion  for 
their  information  and  safety  are  the  very  first  elements  essential 
to  combinations  among  competing  establishments. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  capital  to  be  introduced 
is  an  instrumentality  of  equal  advantage  in  effecting  consolida- 
tions, and  it  is  certain  enough  that  just  so  soon  as  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  addition  to  the  profits  promised  by  distinct  establishments, 
still  better  results  can  bo  secured  by  consolidations,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  wasteful  methods  of  production  and  expensive  modes 
of  distribution,  just  so  soon  will  the  desire  be  manifest  to  encour- 
age a  consolidation  of  interests.  Such  a  tendency  may  possibly 
be  essential  from  want  of  success  as  the  consequence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  separate  establishments  at  such  long  range  as  from  Lon- 
don to  America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  advantage  which 
the  English  investors  will  always  have  in  hand  that,  should  com- 
peting concerns  not  pay,  being  within  easy  facility  of  communica- 
tion with  each  other  in  corporative  form,  and  with  no  purpose  to 
serve  but  to  secure  profit,  they  can  encourage  a  consolidation  of 
interests  in  various  localities,  lessen  competition,  largely  reduce 
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expenses,  and  make  a  good  profit  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing prices  to  a  point  that  will  stimulate  the  creation  of  new 
and  competing  establishments.  Possibly  out  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  impend  for  large  individual  industrial  enterprises, 
in  assuming  a  corporative  form  and  then  being  largely  absorbed 
by  profit-hunting  proprietors  thousands  of  miles  away,  there  may 
bo  found  elements  productive  of  a  great  change  in  the  principles 
which  govern  the  business  world.  The  growing  tendency  toward 
eliminating  competition  because  of  its  excessive  cost  and  waste,  as 
the  bulwark  of  safety  against  exaction,  may  have  additional  en- 
couragement in  this  trend  of  British  capital  toward  America,  and 
results  far-reaching  and  influential  may  follow. 

Up  to  this  time  the  conservative  element  among  the  investors 
in  Great  Britain  has  hardly  been  reached  by  the  attractiveness  of 
American  industrial  securities.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  debentures,  or  preferred  stock,  respectively  at  5  and  6, 
and  7  and  8  per  cent.,  that  has  been  taken,  but  the  common  stock 
has  been  largely  absorbed,,  on  which  a  high  premium  in  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  is  possible.  But  with  the  creation  of  more  per- 
fect instrumentalities  in  the  shape  of  regularly-formed  investment 
companies,  which  are  now  being  developed  by  some  of  the  best 
banking  ability  in  both  countries,  and  working  together  in  har- 
mony on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  an  equipment  will  be  afforded 
that  will,  with  much  less  expense,  greatly  enlarge  the  area  of  sup- 
ply of  money,  and  more  perfectly  control  and  investigate  the 
properties  offered.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  recent  indications 
that  a  regular  business  is  now  being  developed  in  the  direction  of 
English  investment,  in  which  some  of  the  best  financial  minds  of 
the  country  will  find  an  honorable  and  profitable  field  of  employ- 
ment. With  the  conservative  investors  of  Great  Britain  once 
satisfied  as  to  the  facilities  afforded,  and  a  fairly  profitable  return 
secured  on  the  investments  already  made,  the  organizations  re- 
ferred to  will  be  most  influential, .  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  money  for  investment  in  industrial  enter- 
prises here,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  week,  will  very  soon  equal  three  times  that  amount, 
and  perhaps  reach  as  high  a  sum  eventually  as  a  million  dollars 
a  day.  Even  at  a  rate  much  smaller  than  this,  the  influences  set 
in  motion  may  be  most  potential.  It  would  not  require  more 
than  twenty  years  at  this  rate  to  place  Great  Britain  in  control 
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of  one-half  the  indnstrial  enterprises  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
turn  the  tide  of  money  back  from  profits  and  dividends  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  this  country  pay  a  vast  tribute  to  London. 
Already  the  amount  of  interest  remitted  abroad  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  for  governmental,  state, 
municipal,  railroad,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  must  approach  a 
hundred  million  dollars  annually.  If  the  amount  to  be  invested 
from  abroad  should  increase  three-fold  in  the  next  two  decades, 
twenty  years  hence  would  witness  a  repayment  to  European 
countries  of  a  sum  equal  to  three  hundred  million  dollars  anually, 
or  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  dollars  per  day  for  every  busi- 
ness day  in  the  year.  This  seems  a  startling  conclusion,  and,  as 
the  bulk  of  it  would  go  to  Great  Britain,  it  irresistibly  brings  to 
recollection  the  fact  that,  though  the  American  people  strenuously 
opposed,  at  the  Boston  tea-party  and  subsequently,  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  England,  the  whirligig  of  time  is  bringing  a  con- 
dition of  things  by  which  the  amount  is  increased  ten-thousand- 
fold, but  under  circumstances  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  for  so  many  years 
so  vast  a  stream  of  labor  from  Europe  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  without  in  time  being  followed  by  a  commen- 
surate stream  of  capital;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that, 
while  foreign  labor  has  enormously  benefited  the  country,  the 
employment  of  the  capital  now  and  hereafter  to  arrive  from 
abroad  will  be  even  more  beneficial.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  money 
now  coming  from  Great  Britain  occupies  a  vastly  different  place  in 
our  economy  from  that  which  she  contributes  to  any  other  coun- 
try. Here  it  comes  to  us,  not  as  loans,  bearing  irrevocable  fixed 
charges,  which  must  be  paid  whether  or  no;  it  comes  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  business  capital  of  the  country,  taking  its  chances 
of  success  with  the  accumulations  of  our  own  people.  It  takes  the 
shape  of  a  huge  international  partnership,  in  which  individuals 
on  both  sides  equally  participate — a  partnership  in  which  the 
bargain  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  either,  but  a  profit  is  made 
for  both,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which  no  man  can  tell. 

No  country  needs  money  more  than  the  United  States  ;  in  no 
country  can  it  be  more  safely  employed.  The  increase  of  money 
capital  has  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  the  volume 
of  business,  to  the  development  of  natural  resources,  the  growth 
of  railway  tonnage,  or  tho  enormous  output  of  cotton,  corn,  oil. 
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and  other  products.  The  banking  facilities  are  shown,  by  the  con- 
tinuous pressure  of  the  past  few  months,  to  be  quite  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  legitimate  business — a  condition  that  is  intensified 
by  the  transitional  state  of  our  chief  monetary  institutions,  in 
their  relation  to  the  general  government.  But  aside  from  this, 
the  ability  to  employ  more  capital  is  everywhere  apparent.  The 
South,  with  its  marvellous  growth  and  possibilities,  the  Northwest 
and  its  empire  of  wealth,  the  Pacific  coast  and  its  variety  of  pro- 
ducts,— all  are  fields  for  enterprise  for  our  own  people,  whose 
capital,  being  augmented,  or  released  from  investments  in  exist- 
ing prosperous  establishments,  will  stimulate  our  growth,  and 
make  this  nation  more  than  ever  the  wonder  of  the  world,  to  the 
pride  and  profit  of  the  mother-country  that  gave  it  bii-th.  If  to 
the  opportunities  already  afforded  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  should  be  added,  for  commercial  purposes,  that 
vast  region  of  "  The  Greater  Half  of  the  Continent "  included 
within  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  so  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  may  become  continental  in  extent  and  con- 
tinental in  profit,  no  one  can  tell  how  advantageous  may  be  this 
monetary  connection  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  ultimate  influences  set  in 
motion  by  such  a  practical  union  of  material  interests  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  Paris  speech,  referring  to  the  prediction  that  at  the 
end  of  another  hundred  years  the  population  of  this  continent 
may  be  six  hundred  millions,  recognized  **  the  prospective  and 
approaching  right  of  America  to  be  the  great  organ  of  the  power- 
ful English  tongue " ;  and,  alluding  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  added  these  significant  words,  that  "there  was  no 
cause  upon  earth  that  should  now  or  hereafter  divide  one  from 
the  other.'*  That  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large  will  be 
advanced  by  a  close  bond  of  union  between  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  nothing  will  contribute 
more  certainly  to  this  harmony  than  the  mutuality  of  interests 
which  is  certain  to  be  created  by  the  investment  of  British  capital 

in  American  industrial  enterprises, 

Eeasius  Wimak. 
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BY  THE   REV.    JULIUS   H.    WARD. 

There  is  a  constant  inquiry  in  a  free  country  like  our  own, 
where  Christianity  is  entirely  controlled  by  voluntary  associations, 
for  men  who  have  such  discernment  in  affairs  that  they  are  able 
to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  give  their  fellows  the 
direction  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  Every  denomination  has 
its  wise  leaders,  who  are  trusted  and  followed  because  they  are 
able  to  speak  by  the  event  and  carry  the  rank  and  file  with  them. 
They  are  natural  leaders,  not  crowned  with  authority,  but  the 
outgrowth  of  the  soil, — men  who  have  the  instinct  in  morals  and 
in  religion  which  Chief-Justice  Marshall  had  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution, — men  who  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  They  gather  a  constituency  around  them,  and  are  influen- 
tial in  their  several  denominations,  because  tliey  know  how  to 
organize  public  opinion,  and  take  the  lead  in  religious  affairs. 

You  can  think  of  these  men  in  our  American  development,  and 
can  trace  their  hand-prints  in  our  ecclesiastical  history  as  you 
can  trace  the  furrow  of  a  plough  through  a  large  field.  Francis 
Wayland  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  Baptist  body ;  William 
Ellery  Channing  had  such  a  guidance  of  the  earlier  Unitarians  ; 
Jonathan  Edwards  for  one  generation,  and  William  E.  Park  for 
a  later  one,  led  the  Congregationalists  like  a  flock  of  sheep;  John 
Carroll  first  organized  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Mar}^land ; 
Francis  Asbury  set  in  order  the  Methodist  household  when  his 
preachers  lived  on  horseback  ;  William  Penn  made  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers  a  unique  Christian  sect ;  the  Hodges  have  set  their 
mark  in  this  century  upon  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  among 
Churchmen  there  have  been  at  least  two  bishops  who  have  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  others  of  their  order  in  the  ability  to 
organize  and  develop  a  diocese  into  vigorous  and  expansive  life 
— John  Henry  Hobart  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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These  are  but  a  few  of  the  men  who  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  century.  If  one  follows  their  plans  of 
work  and  sees  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  religious  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  severally  belonged^  he  will  find  that  in 
every  instance  they  had  natural  qualities  of  leadership.  Through 
the  language  of  the  spirit^  or  through  the  power  of  mind  and  will 
combined,  they  had  great  weight  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in 
directing  religious  life.  It  is  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  Christian  Church,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
advanced  principally,  though  not  entirely,  by  men  who  have  the 
power  of  lead  in  them,  men  who  see  further  than  their  associates, 
men  who  have  the  vision  of  the  whole  and  comprehend  life  in  its 
unity,  men  who  have  a  certain  divine  right  to  govern  the  world, 
and  really  control  it  so  far  as  humanity  is  uplifted  and  advanced. 

These  natural  leaders  can  neither  be  commanded  when  they 
seem  to  be  most  needed,  nor  can  they  be  grown  at  will,  as  the 
quality  of  the  lower  animals  is  improved  by  the  law  of  natural 
selection.  They  come  and  they  go,  but  it  is  the  mark  of  wisdom 
in  ordinary  affairs  that  they  shall  be  selected,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  take  the  control  of  their  fellow-men  and  to  guide  them  in 
public  affairs.  Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  beginnings  of 
organic  Christianity,  and  since  Luther  lost  the  opportunity  to 
give  the  Catholic  episcopate  to  the  Protestant  Church  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  trying  to  show  that  this  doctrine 
of  leadership,  which  in  the  state  early  assumed  the  form  of  king- 
ship, and  in  the  family  or  the  tribe  got  the  name  of  patriarch, 
has  always  had  in  the  Christian  Church  first  the  name  of  apostle 
and  then  ever  afterward  the  title  of  bishop.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  episcopate  is  clearly  traced  in  the  records  called  the 
New  Testament  or  not ;  the  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
moment  you  begin  to  find  anything  like  historical  facts  pertaining 
to  Christianity,  you  discover  that  bishops  have  the  leadership  in 
the  Christian  Church,  and  that  the  endeavor  everywhere  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  earliest  days  to  select  the  best  man  among  the 
clergy  for  this  important  apostolic  office.  The  attempt  was  made 
to  give  the  natural  leadership  which  exists  in  unorganized  society 
such  a  position  in  the  church  of  God  that  the  divine  forces  in  the 
world  might  be  not  only  highly  organized,  but  applied  with  the 
best  tact  and  discretion  to  the  whole  of  society. 

What  constitutes  the  charm  of  such  scanty  records  of  the  early 
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church  as  have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers  is  that  the  bishops  brought  all  the  forces  at  their  command 
to  bear  upon  the  organization  of  society  on  a  Christian  basis. 
Their  limitations  were  great,  and  yet  their  sagacity  and  insight 
and  consecrated  purpose  were  such  that,  even  when  it  came  to 
the  point  that  Athanasius  alone  opposed  the  world,  it  was 
Athanasius  who  conquered,  simply  because  he  could  not  be  put 
down,  nor  could  the  idea  which  controlled  him  be  struck  out  of 
existence.  There  is  no  period  in  Christian  history  when  this 
episcopal  lead  is  not  somewhere  or  at  some  point  the  glory  and 
joy  of  the  church;  and  it  is  by  going  back  to  the  struggles  which 
some  of  these  great  bishops  endured  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  faith,  and  to  keep  the  church  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
the  whole  of  humanity,  that  we  obtain  that  conception  of  the 
episcopal  office  in  itself,  and  of  its  infiuence  for  good  wheli  great 
and  consecrated  men  fill  out  its  functions,  which  it  is  wise  to 
keep  before  the  church  to-day  in  order  that  its  leaders  may  not 
fall  short  of  the  high  standard  which  their  predecessors  have 
reached. 

The  period  in  which  we  are  now  living,  and  the  community  in 
which  the  Catholic  faith  is  to  be  extended,  are  not  favorable  to 
that  type  of  Christianity  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we 
call  historical.  The  type  of  Christianity  which  was  struck  out  at 
the  Reformation  is  the  prevailing  type  in  the  United  States.  For 
the  most  part  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  not  fairly  understood,  and 
his  services  are  not  in  demand.  So  far  as  the  popular  rush  and 
enthusiasm  go,  the  purely  Protestant  form  of  Christianity  is  most 
desired  and  seems  to  have  most  weight.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  population  are  taken  together,  historical 
Christianity  has  numbers  in  its  favor ;  but,  if  you  take  account 
of  the  elements  which  at  the  hour  are  most  active  in  our  religious 
world,  it  is  Protestantism  of  evangelical  or  Puritan  type  which 
now  controls  North  America,  and  is  likely  to  control  it  for  a  long 
time  yet  to  come.  The  set  of  the  tide  is  that  way.  The  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  country  are  in  accord  with  its  evangelical 
movement.  It  is  still  the  purpose  of  Americans,  as  it  was  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago  the  purpose  of  our  forefathers,  to  found 
a  church  without  a  bishop,  as  well  as  a  state  without  a  king.  The 
Roman  communion  is  so  new  in  its  power  among  us,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  so  strictly  confined  within  its  own  people,  that  it  does 
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not  yet,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  direct  or  control  Protestant 
thought.  The  religious  leader  in  the  Protestant  world  is  the 
smart  man  who  happens  to  turn  up,  and  who  secures  unexpectedly 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-religionists. 

The  idea  which  is  behind  our  working  religious  forces 
is  not  that  of  Christianity  as  an  organized  plan  for  the  reaching 
out  to  the  whole  of  society  in  a  spiritual  way  that  may  be  called 
constructive  ;  it  is,  rather,  the  reaching  out  to  individuals  in  the 
community  and  persuading  them  to  accept,  as  single  persons, 
definite  religious  beliefs  which  are  to  secure  to  them  the  pledge  of 
heaven  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  blessedness.  Perhaps  the 
purpose  of  these  two  types  of  Christianity  may  in  the  end  be 
called  identical,  but  the  method  by  which  they  act  upon  society, 
if  they  keep  to  their  normal  lines  of  work,  is  widely  different. 
The  one  reaches  out  to  society  as  a  whole,  while  the  other  regards 
the  whole  of  the  community  as  a  collection  of  individual  units. 
The  one  lays  hold  of  all  the  natural,  the  honest,  the  social,  the 
active,  forces  which  have  free  play  in  a  community,  and  directs 
them  to  a  spiritual  end  by  lifting  them  up  to  the  point  where  they 
take  on  a  spiritual  impression  and  receive  spiritual  lead;  the  other 
keeps  more  strictly  to  a  highly  sensitive  spiritual  purpose,  and 
introduces  into  the  community  such  a  principle  of  selection  that 
a  strict  line  of  demarcation  is  laid  down,  and  the  ^saints  and  the 
sinners  are  as  distinctly  known  in  this  world  as  ifc  is  believed  that 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  will  be  known  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
By  the  work  of  the  one,  where  organic  Christianity  has  sufficiently 
gained  the  lead  to  express  itself  distinctly  through  institutional 
as  well  as  individual  forms,  society  has  received  something  like  a 
Christian  atmosphere  and  a  Christian  color  and  tone.  People 
have  gained  a  respect  for  Christian  institutions,  and,  while 
humanity  has  not  been  fully  redeemed,  its  vices  have  been 
lessened  and  its  way  of  doing  things  has  been  improved.  It  is 
this  more  comprehensive  influence  of  the  church  in  society  to-day 
which  people  are  in  search  of,  and  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  personal  method  of  building  up  the  church 
of  Christ,  if  it  has  not  been  greatly  lessened,  is  more  and  more 
felt  to  be  the  use  of  one  sort  of  power  which  needs  its  comple- 
ment in  organic  methods  to  make  it  effective  in  reaching  spiritual 
results.  More  and  more  the  evangelical  method  seems  to  be  bar- 
ren of  thftt  kind  of  result  which  organizes  the  Ufe  of  the  com- 
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manity  upon  a  higher  plane.  It  is  not  that  its  leaders  are  not  in 
earnest,  or  that  they  do  not  work  hard  to  reach  results  ;  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  uot  use  all  the  agencies  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  historical  church  for  the  regeneration  of  society ; 
it  is  mainly  because  they  have  lost  the  method  of  organizing  social 
forces  which  the  early  church  accomplished  through  the  episco- 
pate— forces  which  in  modern  times  have  chiefly  been  organized  and 
controlled  by  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  the 
episcopate  has  been  a  central  and  vital  reality  and  a  great  work- 
ing force. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  the  difference 
between  organic  and  evangelical  methods  of  building  up  Christian 
society,  not  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  bishop  is  by  canonical 
right  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  to  see  the  place  which  he  occu- 
pies not  only  in  the  historical  church,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces  by  which  the  church  brings  its  strongest  influence  to  bear 
constructively  upon  modern  society.  The  American  bishop  of 
to-day  does  not  differ  in  his  title,  in  his  functions,  or  in  his 
authority  from  his  episcopal  brother  of  the  first  five  Christian 
centuries ;  but  his  place  is  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  unless  he 
takes  account  of  the  elements  which  are  around  him,  and  knows 
how  to  organize  public  opinion  and  found  institutions  and  repair 
the  leakages  of  society,  he  may  be  an  excellent  functionary,  but 
he  is  also  practically  a  cipher  in  the  Christian  world.  It  would 
be  better  for  such  a  i?ian  never  to  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
natural  obscurity  where  he  belonged  than  to  make  a  travesty  of 
the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office,  when  all  men  are  longing  to 
see  whatever  organizing  power  this  office  may  possess  ajiplied 
qliickly  and  strongly  to  the  regeneration  of  society. 

The  American  bishop — and  here  I  mean  not  the  Methodist 
superintendents  who  call  themselves  bishops,  nor  the  Moravian 
apostles  who  are  believed  rightly  to  have  a  claim  to  this  title,  nor 
the  Roman  episcopate,  whose  authority  is  not  doubted,  but  the 
episcopate  of  that  communion  which  contains  the  largest  number 
of  English-speaking  people  in  the  world,  and  which  in  this 
country  is  called  bv  a  name  that  belittles  its  character — cannot 
be  simply  an  ecclesiastical  functionary  who  ordains  priests  and 
confirms  the  children  of  the  church,  settling  down  to  dio- 
cesan work  strictly  within  ecclesiastical  lines  and  loj<i ng  sight  of 
what  seems  to  be  his  providential  place  in  American  life.     If  he 
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has  not  some  natural  gifts  for  the  control  of  men  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  life  and  character,  he  had  better  not  be  a  bishop 
at  all ;  he  will  be  simply  one  of  the  painful  failures,  walking 
daily  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  which  the  community  does  not  like 
to  tolerate.  Society  is  so  unformed,  so  in  the  process  of  realizing 
something  better,  so  ready  to  be  moulded,  that  the  leader  has  as 
distinct  an  office  and  opportunity  in  the  collective  American 
church  as  the  Hebrew  prophet  had  under  the  Jewish  kings  in  the 
direction  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Episcopal 
Church  has  often  lacked  its  opportunity  in  this  country  because 
political  and  social  forces  have  been  arrayed  against  it,  but  to-day 
its  opportunity  has  come ;  the  demand  for  constructive  religious 
forces  is  everywhere  increasing ;  and  of  those  religious  bodies 
which  have  a  Protestant  character  in  distinction  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  chiefly  the  one  that  presents  Christianity  to  the 
people  in  the  organic  and  comprehensive  form  which  has  already 
been  stated.  ThBre  is  thus  opened  to  its  episcopate  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all  as  the 
building  up  of  one  communion  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  as 
the  bringing  into  American  society  of  a  constructive  and  helpful 
element  which  the  purely  evangelical  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  command  or  to  know  how  to  employ.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  the  office  of  an  American  bishop,  in  the  light  of  his 
social  opportunity  and  usefulness,  becomes,  perhaps,  more  im- 
portant than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  since  the  Apostles 
intrusted  to  the  bishops,  whom  they  set  apart  by  the  laying-on  of 
hands,  the  guidance  of  the  infant  church. 

Neither  too  little  nor  too  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  organic 
method  by  which  the  historical  church  has  always  approached 
society ;  nor  is  the  episcopate  to  be  magnified,  as  some  who  are 
admitted  to  its  offices  and  functions  magnify  it,  as  if  the  respect 
shown  to  tlie  office  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  per- 
sonal (Jualities  of  the  man  himself  over  his  brethren.  American 
bishops  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  clay  in  their  making- 
up,  and  sometimes  their  qualifications  for  the  position  have  been 
such  that  nobody  but  themselves  could  discover  them ;  but  it  is 
pleasanter  to  indicate  what  this  office  may  be  used  for  than  to 
point  out  the  personal  weaknesses  of  those  who  sink  the  office 
in  the  man.  In  order  to  do  this  one  must  revert  to  the  point  of 
leadership.     There  are  certain  qualities  which  you  look  for  in  a 
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bishop  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  must  be  an  honest  and  devout 
man^  the  husband  of  one  wife^  one  who  has  the  gift  of  adminis- 
tration,  one  who  knows  how  to  approach  his  fellow-men  not  onlj 
as  a  priest,  but  as  a  member  of  society.  All  these  things  are 
commonly  looked  for  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  but  the  election  to 
this  office  by  the  rule  of  the  majority,  which  is  the  American 
method, — as  distinguished  from  the  English  method,  which  is  that 
of  selection  by  the  prime  minister,  confirmation  by  the  Queen, 
and  then  consecration  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the 
Roman  method^  which  is  the  sending  by  the  archbishop  or  the 
province  of  two  or  three  suitable  names  of  priests  to  the  Pope,  who 
makes  the  selection, — is  an  uncertain  method  of  securing  a  really 
competent  leader.  The  worst  bishops  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  those  who  were  chosen,  not  because  they  were 
wanted,  but  because,  when  neither  party  could  obtain  the  priest 
it  most  desired,  they  happened  to  be  so  far  without  distinction 
as  to  be  available  candidates. 

The  essential  point,  the  condition  that  is  first  after  the  implied 
fitness  is  determined  on,  is  that  the  man  to  be  selected  for  the 
episcopal  office  should  be  a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  should 
have  practical  ability  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  life.  He  should 
be,  humanly  speaking,  an  all-around  man.  He  should  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  questions  which  come  before  him  as  one  who  sees 
their  different  sides  and  looks  at  them  not  as  a  partisan,  but  in 
their  totality;  but,  most  of  all,  in  dealing  with  Christian  people 
of  other  names,  he  should  remember  that  it  is  his  business  to 
begin  with  points  of  agreement  rather  than  with  points  of  differ- 
ence, as  St.  Paul  did  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Oreeks  on 
Mars  Hill.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tionary, the  bishop  strong  in  details,  the  bishop  of  one  idea,  the 
bishop  who  apes  English  customs  which  are  well  enough  in  Eng- 
land, but  do  not  increase  respect  for  the  episcopal  office  in  free 
America,  the  bishop  who  foists  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  upon 
the  congregations  in  his  diocese  like  a  spiritual  autocrat,  the 
bishop  who  deals  in  admonitions  whether  they  are  called  for  or 
not,  the  bishop  whose  head  is  the  lightest  part  of  the  whole  man, 
the  bishop  who  throws  away  his  opportunity  and  can  never  regain 
it  any  more  than  Esau  could  recover  his  birthright,  the  bishop 
who  clutches  at  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  diocese  and 
assumes  them  to  be  his  just  prerogative,  the  bishop  who  says  one 
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thing  and  does  another,  the  bishop  who  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
clergy  because  he  is  not  true  to  them,  the  bishop  who  strains  at 
a  ^nat  and  swallows  a  camel.  These  are  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
episcopal  office  which  have  discredited  it  in  the  judgment  of 
Americans. 

There  is  an  interpretation  of  this  office  in  its  relation  to  other 
Christian  bodies  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
feature,  has  hurt  the  Christian  consciousness  of  America,  and 
that  is  the  widely-prevailing,  but  not  universal,  attitude  of  the 
Ameriqin  episcopate  toward  other  Christian  bodies.  Much  can 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  statement.  The  Memorial  Move- 
ment of  1853  did  great  honor  to  most  of  the  American  bishops, 
and  had  the  clergy  in  the  General  Convention  been  as  broad- 
minded  as  their  bishops,  the  Episcopal  Church  would  at  that 
time  have  extended  terms  of  unity  to  other  Christian  bodies  in 
the  United  States  which  they  could  have  accepted  without  dis- 
credit to  themselves.  The  difficulty  with  some  High-Church 
bishops  has  been  that  they  could  not  see  beyond  the  battlements 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  Whittingham  had 
this  limited  vision.  Low-Church  bishops,  like  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  torn  down  the  walls  of  separation 
so  completely  that  they  failed  to  make  others  understand  in 
what  the  worth  of  the  Episcopal  Church  consists.  Neither  ex- 
treme has  promoted  Christian  unity,  and  the  frequent  hauteur  of 
the  American  bishop,  which  is  more  in  his  manner  than  in  his 
thought,  has  confirmed  the  Baptist  or  the  Presbyterian  in  his 
traditional  hatred  of  episcopacy  as  the  **  execrable  sum  of  all 
villanies."  The  episcopate  everywhere,  even  to-day,  meets  the 
prejudice  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideas,  and  just 
so  far  as  existing  ecclesiastics  help  personally  to  confirm  this  impres- 
sion, they  put  themselves  out  of  sympathy  with  the  American 
people  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
through  the  organizing  agency  of  the  episcopate  a  helpful  element 
to  American  society.  On  the  other  hand,  just  so  far  as  American 
bishops  are  truly  national  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  have  the 
power  to  adapt  their  office  to  the  needs  of  American  society,  they 
are  sure  to  find  themselves  in  positions  of  leadership,  where  their 
influence  is  welcomed  quite  as  heartily  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion as  within  it.  Any  special  aping  what  is  distinctly  Eng- 
lish may  be  unimportant  in  itself,  and  yet  it  hurts  an  American 
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bishop  as  much  as  it  hurts  the  congregations  which  are  under  his 
charge.  But  when  he  uses  his  opportunity  in  the  social  moye- 
ments  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Christian  movements  where  he  does 
not  sacrifice  principle,  to  give  Christianity  a  broader  and  closer 
contact  with  the  whole  of  life,  he  adds  the  weight  of  his  office  to 
his  Christian  manhood  and  takes  a  position  which  all  men  respect 
and  honor. 

Everything  comes  back  to  this  point  of  leadership,  and  to  the 
ability  of  a  bishop  to  see  where  his  work  lies  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  not  needlessly  to  wound  people  who  have  been  trained  in 
a  different  household  of  faith.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
worldly,  rather  than  a  spiritual,  interpretation  of  the  bishop's 
office.  It  is  certainly  an  incomplete  view.  But  if  the  limits  of 
this  article  permitted  it  would  be  easy  to  show  its  essential 
harmony  with  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  apostolate,  as 
illustrated  in  the  ministry  of  the  first  overseers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  ministry  of  that  preeminent  man  whose  being 
all  things  to  all  men  was  never  the  surrender  of  principle^  but 
always  the  offering  of  himself.  Indeed,  did  these  limits  permit, 
it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the  essence  of  leadership  in  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  consisted  of  two  elements — the  power  of 
putting  the  mind  of  Jesus  into  touch  with  humanity,  with  all  its 
varieties,  and  then  the  grace  of  self-effacing  service,  "even  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. '* 
Surely  the  ideal  of  his  ministry  must  needs  be  the  worthiest  for 
any  bishop  !  But  in  a  community  whose  positive  institutions  are 
chiefly  political,  and  in  which  Christianity  is  not  developed  spe- 
cially through  institutions  and  by  an  organizing  process,  the 
religious  body  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  life,  and 
to  extend  its  influence  through  every  grade  and  order  in  society, 
has  a  work  to  do  outside  of  strictly  church  lines,  which  is  quite  as 
important  as  the  work  to  be  done  within  them.  In  this  work  the 
parish  clergy  may  be  counted  upon  to  assist,  but  it  is  the  bishop 
who  must  take  the  initiative  and  lead  off.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  be  unencumbered  with  duties  which  can  be  discharged  by 
others  ;  he  must  not  waste  his  time  in  details ;  he  must  work 
through  social  channels  and  reach  the  heart  of  society,  without 
neglecting  his  ministrations  at  the  altar  or  his  engagements  to 
his  own  flock  ;  he  must  be  free  to  use  his  opportunity  at  the  turn- 
ing-points of  power  so  that  the  common  life  of  the  day,  not  less 
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than  the  truly  Christian  life^  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  spiritual 
impact  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  is  because  the  evangelical  bodies  in  America  have  developed 
the  individual  Christian  life  at  the  expense  of  the  corporate  in- 
fluence of  the  church  as  an  institution^  that  the  American  bishop 
has  a  special  influence  to-day,  if  he  is  equal  to  the  situation,  in 
giving  direction  to  American  society.  The  position  which  the 
present  bishop  of  New  York  took  with  reference  to  the  drift  of 
American  life,  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  beginning  of 
federal  government  in  this  country,  is  an  illustration  of  this 
reaching-out  to  the  direction  of  public  opinion  and  the  guidance 
of  society.  Bishop  Potter  could  not  at  any  time  have  wisely  ad- 
ministered the  rebuke  which  he  uttered.  The  strength  of  that 
rebuke  was  in  the  fitness  of  the  time  and  place  for  giving  it  quite 
as  much  as  iu  the  courage  of  the  one  who  gave  it.  The  service 
which  Bishop  Whipple  has  rendered  to  the  government  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians  is  another  instance  in  which  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  man  have  worked  together  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  con- 
quered race.  No  man  has  done  more  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion or  stood  flrmer  as  their  friend.  It  is  in  this  social  leader- 
ship, which  has  behind  it  the  spiritual  leadership,  that  the  Ameri- 
can episcopate,  using  its  opportunity  wisely,  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  whole  of  American  life  a  corrective  and  wise  in-* 
fluence  which,  in  its  larger  interpretation,  means  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  working  constructively  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  in  the  same  way  that  the  nation  is 
giving  direction  to  their  political  life.  There  are  examples  in 
English  and  French  episcopates  of  this  sort  of  influence,  such  as 
those  of  Wilberforce  and  Praser  and  Selwyn  in  our  own  day  in 
England,  and  those  of  Dupanloup  and  Darboy  in  France,  and  in 
the  episcopate  of  Nicholas  Pavilion  of  an  earlier  date,  in  all  of 
which  one  flnds  that  men  carried  into  society  at  large,  without 
neglecting  their  duties  to  their  immediate  dioceses,  the  directing 
and  inspiring  influence  of  Christian  leaders. 

The  American  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  with  nearly 
seventy  bishops  engaged  in  active  work,  is  employing  the  episco- 
pate in  religious  leadership,  especially  in  the  newer  sections  of  the 
country,  with  a  very  clear  idea  of  its  use  in  Christian  and  social 
guidance,  and  a  very  large  number  of  these  bishops,  especially 
those  in  missionary  jurisdictions,  have  been  selected  because  they 
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had  snch  gifts  of  building  up  parishes  and  of  influencing  general 
society  as  were  required  in  the  early  church;  and  wherever  these 
men  are  working  with  a  large  interpretation  of  their  mission,  with 
the  consciousness  that  it  may  be  within  their  power  to  knit  to- 
gether bodies  of  Christians  in  a  way  which  never  will  be  entirely 
lost, — which  was  the  mission  of  Bishop  Eraser, — ^their  labors  bear 
testimony  to  a  use  of  the  episcopal  office  in  a  very  large  and  free 
way  for  the  ends  which  have  here  been  stated  to  be  within  its 
special  province. 

The  recognition  of  this  broader  understanding  of  what  the 
American  bishop  may  accomplish  has  a  wider  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  Christian  society  in  America  than  those  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  who  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  strictly 
within  denominational  lines.  The  mission  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  contribution  of  a 
better  working  system  and  a  larger  liberty  under  competent  direc- 
tion than  has  heretofore  seemed  possible  in  the  whole  field  of 
American  Christianity.  The  episcopate  is  valuable  because  it  is 
the  method  by  which  the  Christian  Church  can  be  kept  as  broad 
and  inclusive  as  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  by  which  men  can  be 
kept  united  in  essentials  while  their  individual  ways  of  appropriat- 
ing truth  and  developing  the  spiritual  life  are  as  unrestricted  as 
the  air  of  heaven  which  they  breathe.  The  American  bishops  in 
offering  this  sort  of  episcopacy  to  the  divided  Christianity  of  the" 
United  States  will  be  met  by  the  olive-branch  and  the  palm  where- 
ever  they  shall  show  simply  and  only  that  their  ancient  order  is 
vital  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  sense  that  it  supplies  a  method 
by  which  all  Christians,  with  God^s  blessing,  may  reach  better  re- 
sults in  the  work  which  they  are  trying  to  do  as  the  organizers  of 
moden>  Christendom. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF  SHELLEY. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Above  my  head  in  the  starry  July  night  goes  with  soft^  swif t, 
silent  movement  through  the  scented  air^  above  the  tall  leaves  of 
the  aloes,  and  under  the  green  boughs  of  the  acacias,  a  little  brown 
owl.  Families  of  them  live  on  the  roof  of  this  great  house,  and 
at  sunset  they  descend  and  begin  hunting  for  crickets  and  moths 
and  water-beetles  and  mice.  These  owls  are,  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature, the  scops  carniola;  to  the  peasantry  they  are  known  as  the 
chhi ;  by  Shelley  they  were  called  the  aziola.  I  have  never  found 
any  Italian  who  called  this  owl  aziola,  but  I  suppose  that  Mary 
Godwin  did,  since  she  said,  '*  Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ?^' 
And  he  made  answer,  very  truly,  of  this  cry,  that  it  was  music  heard 

''By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  moontain  aideii 
And  flelda  and  marshes  wide.— 
Soch  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird 
The  soul  erer  stirred." 

The  note  is  very  far-reaching,  deep  and  sweet  and  clear  and  me* 
lodious,  one  single  note  sounding  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty 
seconds  through  the  still  air  of  the  summer  night.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  love  call,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  it  may  be  heard  long  after  the 
pairing  season  ;  the  bird  gives  it  forth  when  he  is  flying  as  when 
he  is  sitting  still,  and  it  is  unmistakably  a  note  of  contentment. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  is  sad,  as  Shelley  terms  it ;  it  has  a  sound  as  of 
pleased  meditation  in  it,  and  it  has  a  mellow  thrill  which  once 
heard  cannot  be  forgotten  ever.  For  myself,  never  do  I  hear 
the  call  of  the  cMu  (which  is  often  heard  from  May  time  until 
autumn,  when  these  birds  migrate  to  the  East)  without  remem- 
bering Shelley  and  wishing  that  he  lived  to  hear. 

Shelley  is  more  truly  a  son  of  Italy  than  any  one  of  her  own 
^poets,  for  he  had  the,  sentiment  and  passion  of  her  natural 
beauty,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  greatest  of  them.  I  think 
that  Shelley  can  scarcely  be  well  comprehended  by  those  who  are 
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not  intimately  acquainted  with  Italian  landscape.  The  exceeding 
truthfulness  of  his  obseiration  of  and  feeling  for  it  cannot  cer- 
tainlj  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  have  lived  amongst  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  took  so  close  a  hold  upon  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  heart.  Few^  perhaps^  if  any,  think  of  Shelley  as 
often  as  I  do ;  and  to  me  his  whole  personality  seems  the  most 
spiritual  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  age. 

The  personality  of  Byron  startles,  captivates,  entrances  ;  he 
flashes  by  us  like  a  meteor — lover,  noble,  man  of  pleasure  and  of 
the  world,  solitary  and  soldier  by  turns,  and  a  great  poet  always^ 
let  the  poetasters  and  sciolists  of  the  moment  say  what  they 
will  in  their  efforts  to  decry  and  to  deny  him.  Shelley's  has 
nothing  of  this  dazzling  and  gorgeous  romance,  as  he  has  noth- 
thing  in  his  portraits  of  that  haughty  and  fiery  challenge  which 
speaks  in  the  pose  of  the  head  and  the  glance  of  the  eyes  in  every 
picture  of  Byron.  Shelley's  eyes  gaze  outward  with  wistful, 
dreamy  tenderness ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  contemplative  genius, 
the  eyes  which  behold  that  which  is  not  seen  by  the  children  of 
men.  That  sweetness  and  spirituality  which  are  in  his  physiog- 
nomy characterize  the  fascination  which  his  memory,  like  his 
verse,  must  exercise  over  any  who  can  understand  his  soul. 
Nothing  is  more  unfitting  to  him  than  those  wranglings  over  his 
remains  which  are  called  studies  of  his  life  and  letters.  The 
solemnity  and  beauty  of  his  death  and  burial  should  surely  have 
secured  him  repose  in  his  grave. 

In  no  other  country  than  England  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
writers  and  readers  so  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  what  manner 
of  nature  and  of  mind  his  was  that  they  can  presume  to  measure 
both  by  their  foot-rule  of  custom  and  try  to  press  both  into  their 
small  pint-pot  of  conventional  morality.  Would  he  not  have  said 
of  his  biographers,  as  he  wrote  of  critics, 

**  Of  yoor  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Nardasus.  you  are  free 
To  pine  into  a  sound  with  hating  me  "  f 

What  can  his  conduct,  within  the  bonds  of  marriage  or  without 
them,  matter  to  a  world  which  he  blessed  and  enriched  ?  What 
can  his  personal  sorrows  or  failings  be  to  people  who  should  only 
rejoice  to  hearken  to  his  melodious  voice  ?  Who  would  not  give 
the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  ordinary  women  to  make  happy 
for  an  hour  such  a  singer  as  he  ? 
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The  greatest  duty  of  a  man  of  genius  is  to  his  own  genins, 
and  he  is  not  bound  to  dwell  for  a  moment  in  any  circumstances 
or  any  atmosphere  which  injures,  restrains,  or  depresses  it.  The 
world  has  very  little  comprehension  of  genius.  In  England 
there  is,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  most  fatal  tendency  to  drag 
genius  down  into  the  heavy  shackles  of  commonplace  existence, 
and  to  make  Pegasus  plough  the  common  fields  of  earth. 
English  genius  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  pressure  of  middle- 
class  English  opinion.  It  made  George  Eliot  a  hypocrite  ;  it  has 
made  Tennyson  a  chanter  of  Jubilee  Odes  ;  it  has  put  in  chains 
even  the  bold  spirit  of  Browning ;  and  it  has  kept  mute  within 
the  soul  much  noble  verse  which  would  have  had  rapture  and 
passion  in  its  cadences.  The  tone  of  hypocrisy,  of  Puritanism, 
of  conventionality,  has  deeply  entered  into  the  English  charac- 
ter, and  how  much  and  how  great  has  been  the  loss  it  has  caused 
to  literature  none  will  ever  be  able  to  measure. 

Shelley  affranchised  himself  in  its  despite,  and  for  so  doing  he 
suffered  in  his  life  and  suffers  in  his  memory.  He  was  a  Bepub- 
lican  in  a  time  when  republican  doctrines  were  associated  with  the 
horrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the  excesses  of  the  mob,  then  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  He  would  now  be  called  an  Altruist  where  he  was 
then  called  a  Jacobin.     His  exhortation  to  the  men  of  England — 

"  Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  je  low! 
Wherefore  weave  with  toil  and  care. 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear! *'— 

would,  were  it  published  now,  be  quoted  with  admiration  by  all 
the  good  Radicals,  with  John  Morley  at  their  head ;  indeed,  it  is 
astonishing  that  they  have  never  reprinted  it  in  their  manuals  for 
the  people.  It  is  wonderful  that  "  The  Masque  of  Anarchy '' 
has  escaped  quotation  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  opposition,  and 
that  the  lines  written  during  the  Castlereagh  administration  have 
not  been  exhumed  to  greet  the  administration  of  the  present  Lord 
Londonderry.  Shelley  forgot,  as  poets  will  forget,  his  own  law, 
that  the  poet,  like  the  chameleon,  should  feed  from  air,  not  earth. 
What  then  was  deemed  so  terrible  a  political  crime  in  one  of  his 
gentle  birth  and  culture  would  now  be  thought  most  generous 
and  becoming,  as  the  democratic  principles  of  Lords  Dalhousie 
and  Eosebery  are  now  considered  to  be  by  their  political  party  ; 
the  odes  and  sonnets  which  then  drew  down  on  him  execration 
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and  persecution  would  now  procure  him  tfie  gratitude  of  Glad- 
stone and  the  honor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"  A  peoplo  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  untilled  field," 

is  a  line  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  orators  for  Ireland. 

In  politics,  had  he  lived  now,  he  would  have  fared  much  bet- 
ter ;  in  moral  liberty  also  he  would,  I  think,  have  found  more 
freedom.  Though  the  old  hypocrisy  clings  still  in  so  much  to 
English  society,  in  much  it  has  been  shaken  off,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked  abandonment  of 
conventionid  opinion.  There  is  much  that  is  conventional  still ; 
much  to  the  falsehood  of  which  it  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  ad- 
here. If  the  Jubilee  festivities  have  shown  anything,  they  have 
shown  the  potentiality  for  gigantic  powers  of  humbug  possessed 
by  the  nation  in  all  classes  :  no  single  voice  was  lifted  to  say  the 
truth  to  or  of  the  Crown,  the  country,  or  the  century.  But  still 
there  is  a  greater  liberality,  a  wider  tolerance,  an  easier  indulg- 
ence; and  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  Shelley,  if  he  lived  now, 
would  neither  be  worried  to  dwell  beside  Harriet  Westbrooke,  nor 
would  Mary  Godwin  be  excluded  from  any  society  worthy  of 
the  name.  Society  is  arriving  at  the  consciousness  that  for  an 
ordinary  woman  to  expect  the  monopoly  of  the  existence  of  a  man 
of  genius  is  a  crime  of  vanity  and  of  egotism  so  enormous  that  it 
cannot  be  accepted  in  its  pretensions  or  imposed  upon  him  in  its 
tyranny.  Therefore  it  is  wholly  out  of  date  and  unfitting  to  the 
times  to  see  critics  and  authors  discussing  and  embittering  the 
memory  of  Shelley  on  account  of  his  relations  with  women. 

These  relations  are  in  any  man  indisputably  those  which  most 
reveal  his  character ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  indisputably 
those  with  which  the  public  have  least  permission  to  interfere.  We 
have  the  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam  "  ; 
we  have  the  sonnet  to  England  and  the  ode  to  the  '^  Skylark  '^ ; 
we  have  the  "Good-night'*  and  the  "Song*' ;  and  with  all  these 
riches  and  their  like  given  to  us  by  his  bounteous  and  beautiful 
youth,  shall  we  dare  to  rake  in  the  ashes  of  his  funeral-pyre  and 
search  in  the  faded  lines  of  his  letters  to  find  material  for  carp- 
ing censure  or  for  ingenious  misconstruction  ?  It  adds  greater 
horror  to  death — this  groping  of  the  sextons  of  the  press  amongst 
the  dust  of  the  tomb,  this  unhallowed  searching  of  alien  hands 
amongst  the  papers  which  were  written  only  to  be  read  by  eyes 
beloved.      The  common  mortal  is  freed  from  such  violation ; 
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he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  worth  the  stealing ;  he  has  been 
a  decorous  and  safe  creature^  and  his  signature  has  been  affixed 
to  his  weekly  accounts^  his  bank  drafts,  his  household  orders,  his 
epistles  to  his  children  at  school,  and  not  a  soul  cares  to  disturb 
the  dust  on  their  tied-up  bundles.  But  the  man  or  woman  of 
genius  has  no  sepulchre  buried  so  deep  in  earth  or  barred  so  strongly 
that  the  vampire  of  curiosity  cannot  enter  to  break  in  and  steal ; 
from  Heloise  to  Shelley  the  paper  on  which  the  burning  words 
which  come  straight  from  the  heart  are  recorded  is  the  prey  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  soul  barel  only  to  one  other  soul  becomes  the 
sport  of  those  who  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear,  nor  mind 
to  understand. 

I  have  said  ere  now  often,  and  I  shall  say  it  as  long  as  I  have 
power  to  say  anything,  that  with  the  private  life  of  the  man  or 
woman  of  genius  the  world  has  nothing  to  do. 

What  is  it  to  the  world  who  was  Allegretta's  mother,  or  who 
was  the  prototype  of  Mignon,  or  who  was  the  L&.dy  of  Solitude 
of  the  Elysian  isles  of  the  *^  Epipsychidion " ;  what  matter 
whether  Shakespeare  blessed  or  cursed  Anne  Hathaway,  or 
whether  personal  pains  and  longings  inspired  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Tetrarchordon  "  ?  It  matters  no  more  than  it  matters  whether 
Lesbians  sparrow  was  a  real  bird  or  a  metaphor,  no  more  than  it 
matters  whether  the  carmen  to  Cerinthe  were  written  for  the 
poet's  pleadings  in  propria  persona  or  for  his  friend.  It  matters 
nothing.  We  have  *'  Don  Juan'*  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  ;  we 
have  '^  Hamlet"  and  the  "  Lycidas";  we  have  the  songs  of  Ca- 
tullus and  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  :  what  wants  the  world  more 
than  these?  Alas  !  alas  !  it  wants  those  which  shall  pull  down 
the  greater  stature  to  the  lower ;  it  wants  that  which  shall  con- 
sole it  for  its  own  drear  dulness  by  showing  it  the  red  spots  visi- 
ble on  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

The  disease  for  ''  documents,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  time,  is  only  another  name  for  this  insatiable  appetite 
to  pry  into  the  private  life  of  those  greater  than  their  fellows,  in 
^^:  the  hope  to  find  something  therein  wherewith  to  belittle  them. 

Genius  may  say  as  it  will  the  nihil  humamima  me  alienum ptcto  ; 
humanity  always  sullenly  perceives  that  genius  is  genius  precisely 
because  it  is  something  other  than  humanity,  something  beyond 
it,  above  it — never  of  it ;  something  which  stands  aloof  from  it, 
,;         however  it  may  express  itself  as  kin  to  it.     That  the  soul  of  man 
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is  divine  is  a  doubtful  postulate ;  but  that  whatever  there  is 
divine  to  be  found  clothed  in  a  human  form  is  to  be  found  in 
genius  is  true  for  all  time.  The  mass  of  men  dimly  feel  this, 
and  they  vaguely  resent  it,  and  dislike  genius,  as  the  multitude 
in  India  and  Palestine  disliked  Buddha  and  Christ.  AVhen  the 
tiger  tears  it  or  the  cross  bears  it,  the  mass  of  men  are  consoled 
for  their  own  inferiority  to  it.  In  the  world  Prometheus  is  always 
kept  chained  ;  and  the  fire  he  brings  from  heaven  is  spat  upon. 

**  Oh,  weep  for  Adonaist— Tho  quiok  Dreams, 

The  pAMion-wliiged  BflniBters  of  thought. 

Who  were  his  flooks,  whom  near  the  Hying  streams 

Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 

The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not,— 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindUng  hiain  to  brain. 

But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and  mourn  their  lot 

Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain. 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  liome  again. 


The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are/ 


Every  line  in  Shelley's  verse  which  speaks  of  Italy  is  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  land.  Each  line  is  a  picture;  true  and  perfect, 
whether  of  day  or  night,  of  water  or  shore,  of  marsh  or  garden, 
of  silence  or  melody.      Take  this  poem,  "Julian  and  Maddalo  "  : 

"How  beautiful  is  sunset,  when  the  glow 
Of  heaven  descends  upon  a  land  like  thee. 
Thou  paradise  of  ezUes,  Italy  I 

As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way. 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 
Looking  upon  the  evening,  and  the  flood 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky  :  tne  hoar 
And  airy  Alps,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 
Thro'  mlBt,  a  heaven-sustaining  bulwark,  reared 
Between  the  east  and  west;  and  half  the  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblasonry. 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  stiU  grew 
Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills— they  were 
These  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbor  pUes, 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles— 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  bad  been 
Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
Thoee  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flame. 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  very  peaks  transparent." 
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Whoever  knows  the  lagoons  of  the  Lido  and  of  Murano  knows 
the  exquisite  justness  and  veracity  of  this  description.  I 
thought  of  it  not  long  ago  when,  sailing  over  the  shallow  water 
on  the  way  to  the  city  from  Torcello,  I  saw  the  sun  descend  behind 
the  roseate  Euganean  hills,  whilst  the  full  moon  hung,  exactly 
opposite,  over  the  more  distant  chain  of  the  inland  mountains. 
Then  this  again: 

**  I  see  a  chaos  of  srcen  leaves  and  fruit 
BuUt  round  dark  caTems,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  11  ring  stems  who  feed  them;  in  whose  bowers. 
There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded  flowers; 
Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  nnsickled  com 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air,  and  borne 
In  circles  quaint,  and  eTer-changing  dance, 
like  winged  stars  the  flre-iUes  flash  and  glance 
Pale  in  the  open  moonshine;  bat  each  one 
Under  the  dwk  trees  seems  a  little  snn, 
A  meteor  tamed;  a  flxed  star  gone  astray 
From  the  silTer  regions  of  the  MUky-way . 
Afar  the  Contadino's  song  is  heard. 
Rude,  but  made  sweet  by  distance ;— and  a  bird 
Which  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  and  yet 
I  know  none  else  that  sings  so  sweet  as  it 
At  this  late  hour;— and  then  all  is  stilL** 

He  said,  ^' which  cannot  be  a  nightingale, ''  because  he  wrote  this 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  nightingales  rarely  sing  after  June  is  past. 
But  I  have  heard  nightingales  sing  in  Italy  up  to  the  middle  of 
July  if  the  weather  were  cool  and  if  their  haunts,  leafy  and  shady, 
were  well  protected  from  the  sun;  so  that  this  bird  which  he  heard 
was  most  {likely  Philomel.  Blackbirds  and  woodlarks  sing  late 
into  the  dark  of  evening,  but  never  in  the  actual  ni^ht. 
How  he  heard  and  studied  the  nightingale  ! 

"There  the  volnptnons  nightingales 

Are  awake  through  aU  the  broad  noonday, 
When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails. 
And  through  the  windless  ivy-boughs. 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 
On  its  mate's  rousio-panting  bosom; 
Another  from  the  swinging  blossom. 
Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody. 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute; 
When  there  is  hoard  through  the  dim  air 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute. 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain 
So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain.*' 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  exaggeration  in  these  lines,  for  exqui- 
site as  they  are,  they  rather  fall  below  than  exceed  the  rapture 
and  riot  of  countless  nightingales  in  Italian  woods  by  noon  and 
night,  and  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  stronger  singers 
will  take  up  and  develop  the  broken  songs  of  weaker  birds. 

"  If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  tboa  miq^htest  bear ; 
If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

**  The  impulse  of  thy  strenfirth,  only  less  flree 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  t    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

*'  The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  the  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne*er  have  striven 

"  As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  t  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  I 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  t    I  bleed  t 

*'  A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  Uke  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

"  Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  t 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

'*  Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone,  * 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.    Be  though,  spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit  t    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 

"  Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

"Scatter,  as  from  an  unextingaished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  I 
Be  through  my  Ups  to  unawakened  earth 

"  The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  t    O  wind. 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  !** 

In  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind/'  written  in  a  wood  washed  by 
the  Arno  waters,  how  completely  his  spirit  loses  itself  in  and  is 
identified  with  the  forces  of  Nature  !  how  in  every  line  we  feel 
the  sweep  and  motion  of  the  strong  libeccio  coming  from  the 
gray  Atlantic,  over  "  the  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,"  to 

"  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

"  Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bai8D*8  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day." 

When  that  wind  sweeps  up  the  channel  of  the  Arno,  the  yel- 
lowing canebrakes  bend,  the  rushes  thrill  and  tremble,  the  sum- 
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mer's  empty  nests  are  shaken  from  the  ilex  and  acacia  boughs, 
the  river,  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  sea,  grows  yellow  and  gray 
and  swollen  and  turgid,  the  last  swallow  flies  southward  from  his 
home  under  the  eaves  of  granary  or  chapel,  and  the  nightingales 
rise  from  their  haunts  in  the  thickets  of  laurel  and  bay  and  go 
also  where  the  shadows  of  Indian  temples  or  of  Egyptian  palm- 
trees  lie  upon  the  sand  of  a  still  older  world. 

In  that  most  beautiful  and  too  little  known  of  poems,  "Epi- 
psychidion,''  the  whole  scene,  though  called  Greek,  is  Italian,  and 
might  be  taken  from  the  woods  beside  the  Lake  of  Garda  or 
the  forest-like  parks  which  lie  deep  and  cool  and  still  in  the 
blue  shadows  of  Apennine  or  Abruzzi. 

'*  There  are  thick  woods  where  sylTan  forms  abide; 
And  many  a  fountain*  rivulet,  and  pond. 
As  dear  as  elemental  diamond. 
Or  serene  morning  air;  and  far  beyond. 
The  mossy  tracks  made  by  the  goats  and  deer 
(Which  the  rough  shepherd  treads  but  once  a  year,) 
Pierce  into  glades,  cayems,  and  bowers,  and  halls 
BuUt  round  with  iyy,  which  the  waterfalls 
Illumining,  with  sound  that  never  fails. 
Accompany  the  noonday  nightingales; 
And  all  the  place  is  peopled  with  sweet  a'rs; 
The  light  clear  element  which  the  isle  wears 
Is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  lemon-flowers. 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  with  unseen  showers 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  fUnt  sleep; 
And  from  the  moss  violets  and  Jonquils  peep. 
And  dart  their  arrowy  oder  through  the  brain. 
Till  you  might  faint  with  that  delicious  pain.*' 

In  the  whole  world  of  poetry  Love  has  never  been  sung  with 
more  beauty  than  in  this  great  poem. 

"Ahmet  ' 
I  am  not  thine:  I  am  a  part  of  f  Aee. 


Pilot  of  the  Fate 
Whose  course  has  been  so  starless!   Otoolaie 
B«iloved  1    O  too  soon  adored,  by  me! 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine; 
Or  should  have  moved  beside  it  on  this  earth, 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  its  birth ; 

We— are  we  not  formed,  as  notes  of  music  are. 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar; 
Such  diflisrenoe,  without  discord,  as  can  make 
Those  sweetest  sounds,  in  which  aU  spirits  shake 
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As  trembling  leaves  in  a  continuoas  air! 


The  day  is  come,  and  thou  wilt  fly  with  me. 

To  whatsoe'er  of  dull  mortality 

Is  mine,  remain  a  vestal  sister  stUl; 

To  the  intense,  the  deep,  the  imperishable, 

Not  mine,  but  me,  henceforth  be  thou  united 

Even  as  a  bride,  delighting  and  delighted. 

The  hour  is  come:— the  destined  Star  has  risen. 

Which  shall  descend  upon  a  vacant  prison. 

The  walls  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 

The  sentinels— but  true  love  never  yet 

Was  thus  constrained  :  it  overleaps  all  fence; 

Like  lightning,  with  invisible  violence 

Piercing  its  continents. 

This  isle  and  house  are  mine,  and  I  have  vowed 

Thee  to  be  lady  of  the  solitude. 

And  I  have  fitted  up  some  chambers  there 

Looking  toward  tbe  golden  Elastem  air. 

And  level  with  the  living  winds,  which  flow 

Like  waves  above  the  living  waves  below. 

I  have  sent  books  and  music  there,  and  all       ' 

Those  instruments  with  which  high  spirits  call 

The  future  from  its  cradle,  and  the  past 

Out  of  its  grave,  and  make  the  present  last 

In  thoughts  and  Joys  which  sleep,  but  cannot  die. 

Folded  within  their  own  eternity. 

Our  simple  life  wants  little,  and  true  taste 

Hires  not  the  pale  drudge  Luxury  to  waste 

The  scene  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still. 

Nature  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hilL 

The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 

Keeps  up  her  love-lament,  and  the  owls  flit 

Round  the  evening  tower  and  the  young  stars  glanoe 

Between  the  quick  bats  in  their  twilight  dance  ; 

The  spotted  deer  bask  in  the  fresh  moonlight 

Before  our  gate,  and  the  slow  silent  night 

Is  measured  by  the  pants  of  their  calm  sleep. 

Be  this  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 

Their  wittiered  hours,  like  leaves,  on  our  decay. 

Let  us  become  the  overhanging  day. 

The  living  soul  of  this  Elysian  isle. 

Conscious,  inseparable,  one.    Meanwhile 

We  two  will  rise,  and  sit,  and  walk  t-ogether. 

Under  the  roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather. 

And  wander  in  the  meadows,  or  ascend 

The  mossy  mountains,  where  tbe  blue  heavens  bend 

With  lightest  winds,  to. touch  their  paramour; 

Or  linger,  where  the  pebble-pa ven  shore, 

Under  the  quick  faint  kisses  of  the  sea. 

Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstacy,— 

Possessing  and  possest  by  all  that  is 

Within  that  calm  circumference  of  bliss. 

And  by  each  other,  till  to  love  and  live 

Be  one: -or,  at  the  noontide  hour,  arrive 

Where  some  old  cavern  hoar  seems  yet  to  keep 
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Tb6  moonlight  of  tho  oxpired  night  asleep, 

Throogh  which  the  awakened  day  can  never  peep; 

A  veil  for  our  flecluaion,  dose  as  NlghtX 

Where  secure  sleep  may  kill  thine  Innocent  lights; 

Bleep,  the  fresh  dew  of  languid  love,  the  rain 

Whose  drops  quench  kisses  till  they  hum  again* 

And  we  will  talk  until  thought^s  melody 

Become  too  sweet  for  utterance,  and  it  die 

In  words,  to  Utc  again  in  looks,  which  dart 

With  thrilling  tone  into  the  Toiceless  heart. 

Harmonising  silence  without  a  sound. 

Our  breaths  shall  intermix,  our  bosoms  bound. 

And  our  veins  beat  together;  and  our  lips. 

With  other  eloquence  than  words,  eclipse 

The  soul  that  bums  between  them;  and  the  wells 

Which  boil  under  our  being's  inmost  cells. 

The  fountains  of  our  deepest  life,  shall  be 

Confused  in  passion's  golden  purity. 

As  mountain-springs  under  the  morning  Sun. 

We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 

Spirit  within  two  frames,  oh  1  wherefore  two  f 

One  passion  in  twin-hearts,  which  grows  and  grew 

Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame. 

Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same. 

Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured;  ever  still 

Burning,  yet  ever  inconsumable: 

In  one  another's  substance  finding  food, 

Uke  fiames  too  pure  and  bright  and  unlmbued 

To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey, 

Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away : 

One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 

Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,  one  death. 

One  Beaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality. 

And  one  annihilation.    Woe  is  me  t 

The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 

Into  the  height  of  love'a  rare  Universe, 

Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  lire.— 

I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble.  I  expire  I 

No  words  which  were  ever  written  ever  expressed  more  truly 
that  infinite  and  indefinite  yearning  which  exists  in  all  love  that 
is  a  passion  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  senses  ;  that  nameless 
longing  for  some  still  closer  union  than  any  which  physical  and 
mental  union  can  bestow  upon  us  ;  that  desire  for  absolute  ab- 
sorption into  and  extinction  within  the  life  beloved,  as  stars  are 
lost  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  never  can  find  full  fruition  in 
life  as  we  know  it  here. 

Keats,  Shelley,  Savage  Landor,  Byron,  Milton,  Browning,  and 
Robert  Lord  Lytton  have  been  each  and  all  profoundly  pene- 
trated by  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  influence  of  Italy  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  of  each  and  all  of  them  that  their  genius  has  been  at 
its  highest  when  under  Italian  influences,  and  has  been  injured 
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and  checked  and  depressed  in  its  development  by  all  English 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Shelley  most  completely  of  all 
escapes  the  latter,  not  only  because  he  dieni  so  early,  but  because 
his  whole  temperament  resisted  conventional  pressure  as  a  climb- 
ing plant  resists  being  fastened  to  the  earth;  flung  it  off  with 
impatience,  as  the  shining  plumage  of  the  sea-bird  flings  off  the 
leaden -colored  rain  and  the  colorless  sands  of  the  shore.  Shelley 
had  not  only  genius  :  he  had  courage — that  most  rare,  most  noble, 
and  most  costly  of  all  forms  of  courage,  that  which  rejects  the 
measurements  and  the  laws  imposed  upon  the  common  majority 
of  men  by  conventional  opinion.  And  this  praise,  no  slight 
praise,  may  be  given  to  him,  which  cannot  be  given  to  many, 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  act  up  to  his  opinions.  The  world 
had  never  dominion  enough  over  him  to  make  him  fear  it,  or 
sacrifice  his  higher  affections  to  it.  In  this,  as  in  his  adoration 
of  nature  and  his  instinctive  pantheism,  he  was  the  truest  poet 
the  modern  world  has  known. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  he  must  be  forever  unintelligible 
and  alien;  because  their  laws  are  not  his  laws,  their  sight  is  not 
his  sight,  their  heaven  of  small  things  makes  his  hell,  and  his 
heaven  of  beautiful  visions  and  of  pure  passions  is  a  paradise 
whereof  they  cannot  even  dimly  see  the  portals.  But  to  all  poets 
his  memory  and  his  verse  must  ever  be  inexpressibly  dear  and 
sacred.  His  ^'  Adonais  ''  may  be  repeated  for  himself.  There  is 
a  beauty  in  the  manner  of  his  death  which  we  must  not 
grudge  to  him  if  wo  truly  love  him.  It  fitly  rounded  a  poet's  life. 
That  life  was  short,  measured  by  years;  but,  ended  so,  it  was 
more  complete  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  stretched  on  to 
age.  Who  knows  ? — he  might  have  become  a  magnate  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  country  squire,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  sheriff  for  the 
county,  any  and  all  things  such  as  the  muses  would  have  wept 
for;  Shelley  in  England,  Shelley  old,  would  have  been  Shelley  no 
more.  Better  and  sweeter  the  waves  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  and 
the  violet-sown  grave  of  Rome.  Sadder  and  more  painful  than 
earliest  death  is  it  to  witness  the  slow  decay  of  the  soul  under 
the  carking  fret  and  burdensome  conventionalities  of  the  world; 
more  cruel  than  the  sudden  storm  is  the  tedious  monotony  of  the 
world's  bondage.  The  sea  was  merciful  when  it  took  Adonais 
who  sang ''Adonais*' from  earth  when  he  was  yet  young.  He 
and  his  friends,  he  and  those  who  wrote  the  '*  Endymion ''  and 
VOL.  CL.— NO.  399.  17 
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the  "  Manfred,**  were  happy  in  their  deaths  :  their  spirits,  eter* 
nally  young,  live  with  us  and  have  escaped  all  contamination  of 
the  commonplace.  Byron  might  have  lived  to  wrangle  in  the 
Lords  over  the  Com  Laws;  Keats  might  have  lived  to  become  a 
London  physician  and  pouch  fees  ;  Shelley  might  have  lived  to 
be  Gustos  Rotulorum  and  to  take  his  daughters  to  a  court  ball. 
Their  best  friend  was  the  angel  of  death  who  came  at  Rome,  at 
Missolonghi,  at  Lerici.     "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'' 

The  monotony,  the  thraldom,  and  the  pettiness  of  conven- 
tional life  lie  forever  in  wait  for  the  man  of  genius,  to  sink  him 
under  their  muddy  waters  and  wash  him  into  likeness  with  the 
multitude  :  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  escaped  this  fell  embrace. 

What  may  be  termed  the  material  side  of  the  intellect  receives 
assistance  in  England — that  is  to  say,  in  the  aristocratic  and  polit- 
ical world  of  England  ;  wit  and  perception  and  knowledge  of 
character  are  quickened  and  multiplied  by  it.  But  the  brilliancy, 
liberty,  and  spirituality  of  the  imagination  are  in  it  dulled  and 
lowered.  If  a  poet  can  find  fine  and  fair  thoughts  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  London  square,  he  would  be  visited  by  far  finer  and 
fairer  thoughts  were  he  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  Adrian  or 
Tyrrhene  sea,  or  looking  down,  eagle-like,  from  some  high  spur 
of  wind- vexed  Apennines  The  poet  should  not  live  forever  away 
from  the  world,  but  he  should  oftentimes  do  so. 

Shelley's  political  creed — if  an  impersonal  but  intense  indigna- 
tion can  deserve  the  name  of  creed — was  born  of  his  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  a  pity  for  pain  which  amounted  to  a  passion.  But 
his  nature  was  not  one  which^  could  long  nurture  hate  ;  and  he 
says  truly  that,  with  him  and  in  all  he  wrote,  "Love  is  celebrated 
everywhere  as  the  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world." 

The  atmosphere  of  Italy  has  been  the  greatest  fertilizer  of 
English  poetical  genius.  There  is  something  fatal  to  genius  in 
modern  English  life  :  its  conditions  are  oppressive ;  its  air  is 
heavy ;  its  habits  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  life  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Out-of-door  life  in  England  is  only  associated  with  what 
is  called  "  the  pleasure  of  killing  things,''  and  is  only  possible  to 
those  who  are  very  robust  of  frame  and  hard  of  feeling.  The  in- 
tellectual life  in  England  is  only  developed  in  gaslight  and 
lamplight,  over  dinner-tables  and  in  club-rooms,  and  although 
the  country  houses  in  some  instances  might  be  made  centres  of 
intellectual  life,  they  never  are  so  by  any  chance,  and  remain 
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only  the  sanctnaries  of  fashion^  of  gastronomy,  and  of  sport. 
The  innumerable  demands  on  time,  the  routine  of  social  engage- 
ments, the  pressure  of  conventional  opinion,  are  all  too  strong  in 
England  to  allow  the  man  of  genius  to  be  happy  there,  or  to  reach 
there  his  highest  and  best  development.  The  many  artificial  re- 
etraints  of  life  in  England  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  injurious 
to  the  poetic  temperament,  which  at  all  times  is  quickly  irritated 
and  easily  depressed  by  its  surroundings.  There  is  not  enough 
leisure  or  space  for  meditation,  nor  freedom  to  live  as  the 
affections  or  the  fancy  or  the  mind  desires ;  and  the  absence  of 
beauty— of  beauty,  artistic,  architectural,  natural,  and  physical 
— oppresses  and  dulls  the  poetic  imagination  without  its  being 
sensible  of  what  it  is  from  the  lack  of  which  it  suffers. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  living  statesman  that  he  is  only  great  in 
opposition.  So  may  it  be  said  of  the  poet  who  touches  mundane 
things.  He  is  only  great  in  opposition.  Milton  could  not  have 
written  a  Jubilee  Ode  without  falling  from  his  high  estate  ;  and 
none  can  care  for  Shakespeare  whhout  desiring  to  expunge  the 
panegyric  on  a  Virgin  Queen  wi'itten  for  the  Masque  of  Eenil- 
worth.  The  poet  is  lord  of  a  spiritual  power ;  he  is  far 
above  the  holders  of  powers  temporal.  He  holds  the  sensitive 
plant  in  his  hand,  and  feels  every  innermost  thrill  of  nature  ;  ho 
is  false  to  himself  when  he  denies  nature  and  does  a  forced  and 
unreal  homage  to  the  decrees  and  the  dominion  of  ordinary 
society  or  of  ordinary  go'crnm^t. 

"Both  are  alien  to  him,  and  are  his  foes.*' 

This  line  might  fittingly  have  been  graven  on  Shelley's  tomb- 
stone, for  it  was  essentially  the  law  of  his  soul.  The  violence  of 
his  political  imprecations  is  begotten  by  love,  though  love  of 
another  kind — love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  tolerance,  of  liberty, 
all  of  which  he  beheld  violated  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state 
and  of  the  law.  Shelley,  with  the  unerring  vision  which  is  the 
birthright  of  genius,  saw  through  the  hypocrisies  and  shams  of 
kings,  and  priests,  and  churches,  and  council-chambers,  and 
conventional  morality,  and  political  creeds.  The  thunder  of 
the  superb  sonnet  to  England  which  begins  with  the  famous  line, 

**  An  old,  i^ad,  blind,  despised,  and  dying  king," 

came  from  his  heart's  depths  in  scorn  of  lies,  in  hatred  of  pre- 
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**  My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat. 

Which,  like  a  Bleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing ; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sii 

Beside  the  helm  conducting  it. 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever. 

Upon  that  many-winding  river,  * 

Between  monntains.  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  wildernesses  t 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  evor«preading  sound. ** 

This  intimate  sympathy  with  Nature,  this  perception  of  beauty  in 
things  seen  and  unseen,  this  deep  joy  in  the  sense  of  existence, 
make  the  very  life  of  Shelley's  life ;  he  is  the  ideal  poet,  feeding 

"  on  the  atrial  kisses 
Of  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wildernesses." 

Taine  has  said,  with  truth,  of  modern  life : 

'*Nous  ne  savons  plus  prendre  la  vie  en  grand,  sortie  de  nous  mdmes;  nous  nous  oon* 
tennons  dans  un  petit  blen-Stre  personnel  dans  une  petite  osuvre  viagdre.  [He  is 
writing  in  the  mountains  beyond  Naples.]  Ici  on  reduisait  le  vieux  et  le  (JOuvert  au 
simple  necessaire.  Ainsi  d^gag^  Tame,  comme  les  yeux,  pouvait  oontempler  les 
vastes  horizons  tout  ce  qui  s'etend  et  dure  au  d^la  de  Thomme." 

Modern  life  gives  you  six  electric  bells  beside  your  bed,  but 
not  one  court  or  chamber  that  a  great  artist  would  care  to  copy. 
The  poet  yawning  among  the  electric  bells  becomes  a  common- 
place person,  with  a  mind  obscured  by  a  gourmet's  love  of  the 
table  and  the  cellar ;  he  is  the  chameleon  who  has  lost  his  luminous 
and  magical  powers  of  transfiguration,  and  become  a  mere  gorged 
lizard  stuffed  with  sugar. 

Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  were  in  their  different  lives  so 
great  because  they  had  all  the  power  to  reject  the  drowsy  and 
dulling  influences  of  the  common  world  of  men,  and  withdraw 
from  it  to  Ravenna,  to  Lirici,  to  Rydal.  The  commonplace  of 
life,  whether  in  occupations,  relationships,  or  so-called  duties, 
eats  away  the  poetry  of  temperament  with  the  slow,  sure  gnaw- 
ing of  the  hidden  insect  which  eats  away  the  tiger-skin  until 
where  the  golden  bronze  and  deep  sable  of  the  shining  fur  once 
glistened,  there  is  only  a  bald,  bare  spot,  with  neither  color  nor 
beauty  left  in  it.  There  are  millions  on  millions  to  follow  the 
common  tracks  and  fulfil  the  common  functions  of  human  life. 
When  the  poet  is  dragged  down  to  any  of  these  he  is  lost.  The 
moth  who  descried  the  star  lies  djead  in  the  kitchen  fire,  degraded 
and  injured  beyond  recall. 
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Above  all  else,  the  poet  should  be  true  to  himself — to  his  own 
vision,  his  own  powers,  his  own  soul, 

"  Uko  Heaven's  irare  breath 
Which  be  who  grasps  can  hold  not ;  like  death. 
Who  rides  upon  a  thought,  and  makes  bis  way 
Through  temple,  tower,  and  palace,  and  the  array 
Of  arms." 

"There  Is  a  path  on  the  sea^s  azure  floor; 
•     No  keel  batf  ever  ploughed  that  path  before." 

Such  should  be  the  poet's  passage  through  life.  Not  his  is  it  to 
sail  by  chart  and  compass  with  common  mariners  along  the  sea 
roads  marked  out  for  safety  and  for  commerce. 

The  supreme  glory  of  Shelley  is  that  he,  beyond  all  others,  did 
go  where  "  no  keel  ever  ploughed  before,"  did  dwell  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  has  ever  dwelt 

"  on  an  imagined  shore 
Where  the  gods  spoke  with  him." 

The  poet  is  wisest  and  to  earth  most  beautiful  when    his 
thoughts  roam  alone  in 

"  fields  of  HeaTen-reflecting  sea. 

Beneath  the  uplifting  winds,  like  plains  of  com 
Swayed  by  the  summer  air"; 

and  when  he,  like  Proteus,  marks 

*'  The  shadow  of  fair  ships,  as  mortals  see 
The  floating  bark  of  the  light-laden  moon 
With  that  white  star,  its  sightless  pUot's  crest, 
Borne  down  the  rapid  sunset's  ebbing  sea; 
Tracking  their  path  no  more  by  blood  and  groans. 
And  desolation,  and  the  mingled  voice 
Of  slavery  and  command;  but  by  the  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers,  and  floating  odors. 
And  music  soft,  and  mild,  free,  gentle  voices, 
^bat  sweetest  music,  such  as  spirits  love." 

And  he  is  wisest  when  he  says,  with  Apollo, 

"  I  shaU  gaze  not  on  the  deeds  which  make 
My  mind  obscure  with  sorrow,  as  eclipse 
Darkens  the  sphere  I  gruide  ;  but  list,  I  hear 
The  smaU,  clear,  sUver  lute  of  the  young  Spirit 
That  sits  i*  the  morning  star." 

If  ever  poet  held  that  lute  on  earth,  Shelley  held  it  all  through  his 
brief  life  ;  and  if  ever  there  be  immortality  for  any  soul,  his  surely 
is  living  now  beside  that  Spirit  in  the  light  of  a  ceaseless  day. 

''Death  is  the  veil  which  those  who  live  call  life  ; 
They  sleep,  and  it  is  lifted." 

OUIDA. 
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BY   MARGARET  LEE,  AUTHOR    OP    ^'  DIVORCE ;  OR   FAITHFUL  AKD 

unfaithful/*  and  the  rev.   PHILIP  8.  HOXOM,    D.D., 

OF  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  BOSTON, 


When  David  coveted  Bathsheba,  he  sent  Uriah  to  the  front 
of  the  battle.  To-day,  in  the  United  States,  Bathsheba  tmmps 
up  a  cause  fcr  divorce,  and  Uriah  lives  to  see  his  wife  married  to 
his  influential  rival. 

I  am  an  American,  and  a  proud  one.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  been  watching  with  admiration  the  progress  of  my  country. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  very  prosperity  has  nourished  the 
evil  called  divorce. 

Now,  we  are,  as  a  people,  wholly  independent  of  the  laws  that 
control  other  nations.  We  have  had  a  century  of  freedom, 
education,  and  elbow-room.  We  have  no  excuses  to  urge  for 
making  mistakes  in  marriage.  Young  people  meet  socially  with- 
out restraint  ;  they  cannot  be  forced  into  marriage,  and  they 
possess  all  the  facilities  for  deliberation  in  taking  marriage-vows. 
I  am  anxious  to  believe  that  the  majority  marry  from  right 
motives. 

Our  high-pressure  civilization  has  much  to  do  with  after- 
troubles.  Young  people  must  enjoy  luxuries  which  are  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  young  man's  honest  purse.  Hence  comes  dis- 
content. 

Were  marriage  indissoluble,  the  old-fashioned  virtues  would 
possibly  grow  apace.  But  divorce  is  the  open  door.  Selfishness, 
greed,  and  vanity  murder  devotion,  economy,  and  faith.  A  richer 
man  stands  in  view.  I  think  that  divorce  appeals  to  the  grosser 
elements  of  our  nature.  The  refined,  sensitive  men  and  women 
who  marry  with  just  ideas  are  never  heard  of  in  divorce  courts. 

Divorce  is  not  the  settlement  of  an  evil  ;  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  endless  complications.       I   am   amazed  at  the  general  in- 
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difference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  misery  threatening  us.  Parents, 
happy  in  each  other  and  rejoicing  in  their  children,  are  hlind  to 
the  dangers  that  may  destroy  the  future  peace  of  their  offspring. 
Society  is  haunted  by  divorced  men  and  women,  who  prey  upon 
the  inexperienced  of  both  sexes  and  bring  trouble  and  grief  into 
happy  family  circles.  In  former  years  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
was  impossible.  The  standard  of  morality  is  declining,  and  the 
social  tone  is  correspondingly  lowered.  People  are  afraid  to  be 
true  to  their  own  convictions,  and  tolerate  individuals  who  poison 
the  moral  atmosphere.  AVhere  are  we  drifting,  when,  among 
people  with  social  position,  a  man  woos  a  maiden  and,  having  won 
her  consent,  tells  her  that  he  cannot  marry  her  until  he  has  forced 
his  wife  into  obtaining  a  divorce  from  him  ?  This  is  the  simple 
statement  of  a  fact. 

Is  it  not  time  for  Americans  to  rouse  conscience  from  its 
lethargy  and  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  cardinal  virtues — patience, 
charity,  forbearance,  and  faith  ?    This  evil,  which  for  the  past» 
twenty-five  years  has  been  slowly  undermining  the  morals  of  the 
republic,  needs  a  radical  cure. 

The  remedy  is  radical.  .    Let  divorce  be  abolished. 

This  is  possible  by  placing  Christian  marriage  where  it  belongs. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  Christians  should  draw  the  lines 
around  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  Marriage  is,  among 
Christians,  a  contract  for  life,  involving  a  vow  before  God.  The 
law  has  no  authority  to  annul  this  compact.  Let  it  stand  guarded 
by  the  command,  '*  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder.^* 

Let  sceptics  have  their  own  system.  A  civil  contract,  elastic 
as  necessary,  could  be  drawn  by  each  State.  This  would  satisfy 
couples  who  do  not  care  lo  face  poverty,  sickness,  or  trouble 
together. 

I  hope  this  proposition  will  commend  itself  to  law-makers 
for  these  reasons :  A  republic  owes  its  existence  and  its  con- 
tinuance to  the  personal  purity  of  its  people.  Divorce  is  the 
disintegrating  wedge,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  forcing  it  out. 

Margaret  Lee. 

1.  Do  YOU  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ? 

This  question  can  scarcely  be  answered  by  a  simple  nega- 
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tive  or  affirmatiTe.  Divorce  is  of  two  kinds,  partial,  a  mensd 
et  ihoro,  and  absolute,  a  vuiculo  matrhnonii.  In  the  first  case  it 
is  the  legal  suspension  of  a  relation  which  is  not  wholly  dissolved ; 
in  the  second  case  it  is  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  marital 
bond.  Properly,  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  is  the  legal  recog- 
nition of  a  dissolution  that  has  already  taken  place. 

Can  the  marriage-tie  be  dissolved  save  by  death  ?  The  nega- 
tive of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain.  Man's  power  of  self- 
destruction  is  not  confined  to  the  physical  realm.  Marriage  is 
quite  as  much  a  moral  relation  as  it  is  a  physical  relation.  Just 
as  certainly  as  one  may  destroy  his  life  by  vice,  or  destroy  his 
moral  sensibility  by  self-abandonment  to  evil  impulses,  just  so 
surely  may  he  destroy  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  tie  which 
he«has  formed  by  marriage.  That  the  laws  governing  society 
should  and  must  recognize  such  dissolution  is  unquestionable. 

There  are  both  rational  grounds  and  social  necessities  for 
divorce.  To  many  minds  the  very  idea  of  divorce  is  repugnant.  It 
seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  divine  order  of  human  life.  But  one 
must  not  ignore  facts.  Amputation  is  repugnant  to  a  sensitively- 
organized  nature  ;  but  if  a  limb  is  gangrened  it  must  be  cut  off. 
The  entire  prohibition  of  divorce  would  work  harm  to  individuals 
and,  through  them,  to  society.  It  seems  pretty  clear  also  that  to 
some  degree  it  would  promote  vice.  It  certainly  would  inflict 
great  wrong  on  many  innocent  and  defenceless  people.  In  some 
cases  it  would  even  destroy  the  family.  Society  must  protect 
itself  as  a  whole,  but  in  doing  this  it  must  not  disregard  indi- 
vidual rights  and  needs.  Indeed,  as  surgery  often  saves  human 
life  by  cutting  away  a  member  of  the  physical  organism,  so 
society  often  saves  the  family  by  cutting  off  a  noxious  member. 

That  divorce  is  needlessly  and  even  dangerously  frequent,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  one  who  has  examined  the  statistics 
on  this  matter  cannot  doubt.  That  decrees  of  divorce  are  often 
granted  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  that  multiform  evils  result 
from  the  ridiculous  facility  with  which  divorce  can  now  be  pro- 
cured, is  equally  beyond  question.  But  that  divorce  is  some- 
times a  sorrowful  and  imperative  necessity,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  human  society,  can  be  denied  only  by  shutting  the  eyes 
both  to  facts  and  to  fundamental  ethical  principles.  While  con- 
ceding, however,  that  divorce  is  sometimes  not  only  necessary, 
but  also  beneficial  to  societv,  we  must  affirm  that  absolute  divorce 
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is  very  rarely  necessary,  or  even  tolerable  from  a  high  moral  point 
of  view.  Almost  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  divorce  for  the 
protection  of  innocent  and  injured  individuals,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  households,  the  destruction  of  which  is  threatened  by 
the  infidelity  of  husband  or  wife,  can  be  secured  through  legal 
separation. 

2.  Ought  divorced  people  to  be  allowed  to  marry  under  any 
circumstances  ? 

Of  course  this  question  refers  only  to  such  as  have  received 
a  decree  of  absolute  divorce.  The  question  is  difficult  to 
answer.  There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  entire  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  to  divorced  persons  during  the  life  of  either 
party  to  the  dissolved  marriage,  save  a  remarriage  of  the  divorced 
husband  and  wife.     But  those  arguments  are  not  conclusive. - 

Absolute  divorce  is  justifiable  only  as  a  legal  declaration  of  the 
fact  that  the  marriage-tie  has  already  been  dissolved,  that  the 
moral  union  is  gone  and  the  integrity  of  the  physical  union  has 
been  destroyed.  In  such  a  case  the  freedom  of  the  innocent  per- 
son, whether  wife  or  husband,  would  seem  to  be  as  clear  as  if  the 
guilty  one  had  died.  Entire  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  per- 
son so  released  would  result  often  in  extreme  hardship.  To  give 
to  the  guilty  violator  of  the  marriage-tie  the  right  to  marry  again 
is  to  put  a  premium  on  crime.  The  practical  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  restraining  the  guilty  and  at  the  same  time  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  innocent.  In  view  of  this  difficulty,  some  have  argued 
that  the  innocent  would  better  suffer  deprivation  than  that  the 
guilty  should  be  absolved  from  the  just  deserts  of  his  crime. 

The  difficulty  attending  the  legal  regulation  of  divorce  in  the 
United  States  is  enormously  increased  by  the  want  of  uniformity 
between  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  various  States.  If  through  a 
convention  of  the  States  some  unification  of  divorce  laws  could  be 
secured,  a  long  step  would  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  sound  and 
lasting  divorce  reform.  If  there  could  be  secured  a  general 
agreement  on  the  principle  that  most  of  the  present  grounds  for 
divorce  should  be  causes  only  of  legal  separation,  or  divorce 
a  mensd  et  thoro,  and  that  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  in  these  only 
for  exceptional  reasons,  should  absolute  divorce  be  granted,  ap- 
parently it  would  then  be  safe  to  grant  to  the  petitioner  freedom 
to  contract  new  ties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possible  effectually  to 
restrain  from  such  freedom  the  guilty  defendant. 
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It  is  pretty  olear  that  if^  in  place  of  the  now  prevalent  divorce 
a  vinculo,  legal  separation,  a  mensd  et  thoro,  were  very  largely 
substituted,  as  reasonably  might  be  done,  all  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  entire  prohibition  of  divorce  would  be  secured  without 
the  inevitable  disadvantages  and  even  positive  evils  of  such  pro- 
hibition. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the 
family  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  and  moral 
health  of  the  family  is  often  most  harmful.  Only  a  careful  induc- 
tive study  of  domestic  life  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
twenty  years  can  qualify  one  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  answer  to 
the  above  question.  But,  reasoning  from  well-known  and  ac- 
cepted principles  of  moral  causation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost 
alwavs  divorce  is  an  evil.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  divorce  saves 
a  family,  as  amputation  saves  a  life  ;  but  nothing  can  make  the 
remedy  other  than  painful  and  perilous.  Easy  divorce  strikes 
directly  at  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  family,  and,  therefore, 
at  the  foundations  of  social  purity  and  strength.  It  lowers  the 
true  idea  of  marriage,  as  a  permanent  moral  union,  to  the  level  of 
a  contract  dependent  on  mutual  caprice.  It  stimulates  hasty  and 
ill-made  marriages  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  their  speedy 
dissolution.  It  lessens  the  sanctity  of  wifehood  and  maternity. 
It  depresses  the  moral  tone  of  the  home  life.  It  magnifies  the 
difficulties  of  mutual  adjustment  between  husband  and  wife,  which 
inhere  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  It  checks  the  dis- 
position to  have  children,  who  may  be  grave  embarrassments  in 
case  of  separation.  It.  drives  away  the  sweet  spirit  of  pure 
religion,  and  defiles  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  domestic  life 
with  the  unclean  spirit  of  legalized  lust.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
use  language  in  denunciation  of  free  divorce  that  would  be 
extravagant. 

It  is  too  .early  to  determine  the  full  effects  of  the  epidemic  of 
divorce  which  recently  has  spread  over  our  country;  but  unless  the 
present  tendency  is  very  greatly  checked,  we  may  be  sure  that 
social  corruption  on  a  wide  scale  must  follow  the  decay  of  that 
pure  domestic  life  which  has  its  spring  in  honorable  and 
enduring  marriage.  Kare  and  difficult  divorce  may^  conserve  a 
true  family  life.  Easy  divorce  promotes  a  freedom  of  sexual 
relations  in  society  in  which  the  family  cannot  live  and  thrive. 
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4.  Does  the. absolute  prohibition  of  divorce  where  it  exists 
contribute  to  the  moral  purity  of  society  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  fact.  In  South  Carolina  divorce  is  not 
allowed,  and  Bishop,  in  his  "Marriage  and  Divorce/*  "quotes 
judicial  testimony  to  show  that  the  effect,  of  this  state  of  things 
is  to  bring  about  a  partial  recognition  of  concubinage.  The 
portion  of  his  goods  which  a  married  man  may  leave  to  his  con- 
cubine has  in  fact  been  fixed  by  statute.*'  (Ency.  Brit.,  9th  Ed., 
volume  vii.,  page  304.)  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  where  pro- 
hibition has  been  absolute  there  has  not  therefore  been  the 
greatest  moral  purity  of  society.  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
where  divorce  has  been  forbidden,  but  where  separation  has  been 
allowed  for  causey — for  example,  Italy  and  Spain, — have  scarcely 
been  exceptional  for  social  purity.  Like  enforced  celibacy,  the 
entire  prohibition  of  divorce  would  seem  to  promote  concubinage 
and  illicit  intercourse.     Lecky  says: 

"  Laws  prohibiting  all  divorce  have  never  aeoored  the  purity  of  married  Ufe  in  ages 
of  great  corruption,  nor  did  the  latitude  which  was  accorded  in  imperial  Rome  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  female  yirtue."  (Hist,  of  Euro.  Mor- 
als, iL,  page  sae.) 

The  question,  however,  is  not  a  simple  one.  Much  depends 
on  the  general  intelligence  and  moral  training  of  a  people.  Great 
freedom  of  divorce  certainly  promotes  sexual  immorality  under 
forms  of  law.  Absolute  prohibition  works  vastly  less  evil.  On 
the  whole,  the  suggestions  of  experience  and  careful  reasoning 
alike  point  to  the  maintenance  of  stringent  laws  on  divorce  aa  a 
necessary  and  effective  safeguard  of  the  family,  and,  through  the 
family,  of  healthful  and  vigorous  social  life. 

Philip  S.  Moxom. 


NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 


At THK present  wiitiiig  the  epidemic  of  la^liipeappem  to  be abfttiiis.  Toe  7 
positiYelj  th«t  it  is  learing  us  is  not  poaeible.  We  should,  therefore,  not  allow 
statements  in  the  public  press,  to  the  efltoct  that  the  outbreak  is  waning,  to  misfoad 
us  into  beoomiuK  careless  of  exposure  to  causes  that  may  induce  an  attack. 

The  prevailing  epidemic  originated,  or  seems  to  hare  originated,  in  Russia 
about  NoYcmber  1, 1889.  According  to  the  European  press  accounts,  one-half  cf  the 
population  of  St.  Petersburg  were  attacked  by  it  within  three  weeks  of  its  appear- 
ance in  that  city.  The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  was  unusually  warm 
and  humid.  These  conditions  were  probably  the  exciting  causes^  By  December  16 
the  disease  had  spread  over  entire  northern  Europe,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
it  reached  this  country  about  December  90.  It  is  uncertain  whether  to  New  York  or 
Boston  belongs  the  doubtful  honor  of  having  had  the  first  caso.  Within  fifteen  days 
of  December  23,  on  which  date  the  first  cases  were  reported  in  New  York,  fully  900^000 
persons  had  been  aflSicted  with  la  ffrippe  in  that  city. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  epidemic  is  identical  with  the  Russian. 
The  disease  is  due  to  some  micro-organism  curled  in  and  by  the  air,  and  probably 
also  by  clothing  and  other  material  This  micronnganism  infects  the  human  sys- 
tem, living  rise  to  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease,  but  in  so  doing  it  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  some  protecting  influence  in  the  human  body. 

Observers  of  the  highest  standing  differ  upon  the  sul^jeot  of  contagion,  some 
holding  that  it  is  highly  contagious,  others  that  it  is  slightly  so,  and  others  still  that 
it  cannot  be  transmitted  from  person  to  person.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
latter  in  defence  of  their  opinion  are  that  its  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous  diffu- 
sion precludes  the  idea  of  personal  contagion.  The  extremely  short  period  of  Incu- 
bation tends  also  to  disprove  it.  In  households  persons  who  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  sulijected  to  the  disease  are  seized  with  it  one  after  another,  a  few  hours 
only  intervening  between  each  case.  Then,  too,  they  say,  previous  epidemics  have 
occurred  and  have  disappeared  entirely  sfter  running  a  short  course.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  contagious,  the  disease  would  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  period;  indeed,  it 
would,  like  other  contagious  diseases,  never  entirely  leave  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  contagious  theory  point  out  that  the 
disease  always  follows  the  main  lines  of  commerce  and  traveL  In  hospital  wards  it 
has  been  observed  to  affect  patients  in  regular  order,  travelling  from  bed  to  bed. 
They  also  quote  numerous  instances  of  contagion  from  infected  clothing,  letters, 
etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  neither  side  have  satisfactorily  proved  their  theory. 
To  the  writer  it  appears  to  be  a  contagious  disease  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  though  it  is  probably  only  slightly  so.  for  he  has  frequently  seen  one  or  two 
members  of  a  large  family  afflicted,  while  the  others,  though  exposed  to  the  disease, 
eiOoyed  immunity.    Its  propagation  is  due  largely  to  infection. 

The  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  from  eighteeq  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
onset  is  extremely  sudden.  Patients  complain  of  shivering  or  chilly  sensations  down 
their  back,  vertigo  often,  excessive  frontal  headache,  and  great  prostration.    In  an 
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excMdlnsly  short  time  the  temperature  rises  as  high  In  some  cases  as  106*  Fahr.  It 
▼aries  according  to  the  seyeritf  of  the  attack  from  101*  to  106*,  or  even  in  rare  cases 
rises  to  10^*  Fahr.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  hut  not  in  proportion  to  the  high 
temperature. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  the  disease  have  appeared  in  this  epidemic— the  fehri- 
oular,  or  nervous,  and  the  catarrhaL  The  former  is  most  common  ;  the  latter  most 
severe  in  its  effects.  The  fehricular,  or  nervous,  form  is  characterized  hy  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned  and  by  severe  pains  attributed  by  patients  to  the 
bones  of  the  lower  extremities,  back,  and  hips.  The  prostration  is  not  dangerpus 
except  to  weakened  and  debilitated  individuals.  I  have  known  of  but  one  death 
from  it.  and  that  was  of  an  aged  person.  It,  however,  engenders  a  most  aggravated 
form  of  **  the  blues,"  and  several  suicides  of  persons  suffering  from  it  have  been  re- 
ported. As  the  disease  progresses  rheumatic  pains  occur  in  the  joints,  especially  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  severe  lumbago  often  sets  in.  ^he  tongue  is  coated,  the  k>reath 
foul,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  A  very  curious  symptom  in  a  few  cases  is  that  of 
cutaneous  eruption,  of  which  I  have  known  six  well-ant henticated  cases,  five  of 
which  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  as  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  so 
closely  did  the  rash  resemble  that  of  the  latter  disease;  sore  throat  and  strawberry 
tongue  were  also  present  In  twelve  to  twenty  hours  this  rash  totally  disappeared. 
The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  discussed  this  eruption  at  some  length,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  at  present  ascertain,  decided  that  it  was  due  to  antipyrine,  which  has  been 
BO  commonly  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  In  five  of  the  cases  reported, 
however,  no  medicine  of  any  kind  had  been  administered. 

The  cat&rrhal  form  of  the  epidemic  is  marked  by  the  same  prodromal  symptoms 
as  the  febricular;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  sneezinK  and  coughing,  due  to 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract.  This  sometimes 
results  in  a  bronchitis  of  the  smaller,  or  capillary,  bronchi,  or  even  in  a  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  eyes  are  congested  and  watery.  Some  cases  even  suffer  from  acute 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  have,  in  consequence,  persistent  vomiting.  The  sense 
of  taste,  as  well  as  that  of  smell,  is,  in  many  instances,  temporarily  lost. 

The  febricular  form  almost  invariably  terminates  in  recovery  in  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  hours.  The  catarrhal  variety,  however,  lasts  longer,  taking  from 
three  to  nine  days  to  run  its  acute  course.  Convalescence  from  both  is  slow,  hut 
especially  so  from  the  catarrhal.  The  patient  is  weak  and  ailing  for  some  time. 
The  slightest  exertion  causes  profuse  perspiration,  and  relapse,  in  consequence, 
easily  occurs.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  air-passages  is  apt  to  be  left  after  an  attack 
of  the  catarrhal  form. 

The  name  contagious  influenza  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  catarrhal 
variety,  and  this  probably  occurs  in  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
cases.  It  was  this  name  and  the  description  of  the  catarrhal  form  that  misled  the 
physicians  of  the  country  and  delayed  the  recognition  of  the  disease. 

Males  appear  to  be  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  and  those  following 
outdoor  occupations  more  frequently  than  those  employed  within.  Children  seem 
least  of  all  subject  to  it. 

La  grippe  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal  in  itself,  except  to  the  aged.  It  is,  however, 
highly  dangerous  to  persons  suffering  from  severe  chronic  ailments,  such  as  con- 
sumption, Bright's  disease,  affections  of  the  heart,  etc  Persons  excessively 
debilitated  from  any  cause  frequently  succumb  to  its  effects. 

Physicians  have  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  la  grippe  to  dengue  fever, 
or  dandy  fever,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  on  account  of  the  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  joints,  which  gives  the  patient  a  stiff,  dandified  walk.  They  are  doubtless 
closely  allied. 

The  treatment  of  la  grippe  is  varied  somewhat  with  the  symptoms  presented. 
A  laxative  at  the  onset;  antipyrine,  or,  better  still,  phenacetine,  for  the  headache 
and  fever;  expectorants,  sedatives,  and  inhalations  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  and  steam  for  the  catarrhal  form;  tonic  doses  of  quinine  during  convales- 
cence do  great  good.  The  excessive  sweating  may  be  controlled  by  the  means  taken 
to  control  it  in  other  diseases. 
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The  foOowins  prermtiTe  meftsores  should  he  fnnnirr<1  fw|wn  hiHj  Ijj 
conralewJug  from  other  aflments,  by  those  snllerins  tmm  chronic  dimMee*  Ukd  hy 
oM  pemns.:  Wear  warm  dothing  next  to  the  pcreoo.  Ad<^  a  platn,  Bomiahli^ 
diet  and  take  your  meals  regnlarlj.  Aroid  late  hours.  Keep  in-doon  as  much  as 
possible,  especiaUj  at  night.  Shun  crowded  places,  public  meetings,  etc  When  In 
the  open  air  keep  in  motion:  aroid  wetting  the  feeL  On  entering  a  honae  remors 
orerooat  or  wraps  at  onoe.  Keep  awaj  from  those  solfering  from  the  disss se.  In  a 
word,  aroid  exposure  and  excess:  adopt  regular  habits  and  lire  wdL  On  the  first 
sjmptom  of  the  disease  do  not  attempt  to  treat  jonrself.  but  send  at  once  Dor  a 
phy^dan. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  alarmists  concerning  the  probability  of  cholera 

fbOowing  the  present  epidemic    I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a  paragraph  on 

this  snlilect  from  an  able  editorial  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of  December 

U.  mo,  which  roices  exactly  my  opinion: 

**  We  obserre  that  rame  ftelin^  of  alarm  prerails  lest  this  epidemic  be  a  pre- 
cursor to  cholera,  as  was  the  case  m  1831  and  1817.  There  hare  been,  howerer,  plenty 
of  chdera  epidemics  witboat  a  precedinginfluensa,  and  a  great  many  innuenaa 
epidemics  without  any  associate  cholera.  The  microorganisms  of  the  two  diseases 
are  as  easentiallr  dllTerent  as  are  the  diseases  themselres.  The  cholera  germ  Urea 
in  water  and  soil,  the  influenza  germ  in  the  air.  The  relation  between  the  two  d^ 
eases  has  been,  we  believe,  purely  soddentaL** 

There  is  erery  probability  that  within  a  few  weeks  la  grippe  will  hare  become  a 

thing  of  the  post,  and  that,  baring  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  sickly  and  aged,  it  will, 

like  our  dear  old  blizxard,  be  utilised  to  mark  another  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  the 

nineteenth  century. 

CTRU8  Edson,  M.D 

<Of  the  New  York  Health  Department) 

XL 

8PRKAD  OF  THB  DEMOCRATIO  IDBA. 

Ix  **  Les  Ch&timents,"  a  remarkable  collection  of  his  later  poems,  Victor  Hugo 
assumed  the  role  of  a  political  prophet.    Looking  forward  to  the  twentieth  century, 
he  declared   that,  in    that  century,  while  America  would   exclaim,  in  wonder, 
'*  What  I  I  had  slaves  1 "  Europe  would,  with  a  shudder,  retort,  **  What  I  I  had 
kings ! " 

The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  is  close  upon  us ;  and  it  does  not  need  a  rery 
keen  observer  to  see  that  there  is,  the  world  over,  a  manifest  tendency  to  fulfil  the 
great  French  poet's  prophecy.  Nor  is  this  tendency  confined  to  the  American,  or 
even  to  the  European,  continent.  In  the  present  year,  the  great  empire  of  Japan, 
**  the  land  of  politeness  and  grraceful  arts,"  will  enter  fully  upon  the  experiment  of 
constitutional  government,  modelled  upon  those  of  the  western  constitutional 
states.  That  it  is  an  experiment,  and  may,  after  all,  fail  *jo  adapt  itself  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  even  the  genius  of  the  Japanese  people,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  democratic  idea  of  popular  self-government  has  captivated  the  mind  of  an 
Oriental  monarch,  now  endowed  with  absolute  power,  and  the  minds  of  his  chief 
native  advisers.  Nor  would  it  follow  from  one  failure  that  this  idec^  once  planted 
in  Japanese  thought,  and  seriously,  though  inadequately,  put  into  practical  efflDot, 
would  not  remain  as  a  seed,  to  come  later  into  vigorous  growth  and  fruition  there. 
Not  less  significant  is  the  recent  step  taken  by  the  Shah  Nasr-ed-din  of  Persia. 
This  strong-minded  potentate  has  enjoyed  an  absoluteness  of  power  which  is  not 
paralleled,  perhaps,  anywhere  among  king-ridden  nations.  The  lives  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  one  and  all,  are  completely  at  the  disposal  of  his  will  and  whim.  The 
Shah,  however,  has  travelled  much,  has  observed  minutely,  and  has  thus 
undergone  a  civilizing  process  which  has  both  broadened  and  quickened  his  mind. 
He  now  commands  his  wise  men  to  study  European  institutions  and  to  see  how  far 
they  can  be  successfully  put  in  practice  in  Persia;  and  declares  that,  if  this  can  be 
done,  he  is  willing  to  surrender  so  much  of  his  prerogative  as  will  make  constitu- 
tionalism a  genuine  feature  of  Persian  government. 

These  are  two  instances  in  which  absolute  sovereignsy  ruling  in  andent  dea- 
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poUsms,  haye  been  so  impreaeed  by  the  ciyilizixicr  and  powerHSonf erring  attributes 
of  a  government  in  which  the  people  have  a  share,  that  they  volnntarily  offer  to 
exchange  a  portion,  at  lecat,  of  their  power  in  order  to  confer  snch  a  gOYemment 
on  their  own  suhjects. 

But  the  democratic  idea  is  almost  eyerywhere  advancing,  in  spite  of  hereditary 
mlers.  The  recent  revolntion  in  Brazil  serves  to  show  how,  in  a  country  where 
it  was  scarcely  recognised  that  any  such  thing  as  the  democratic  idea  existed 
at  all,  even  among  a  small  number,  it  had  already  ripened,  and  was  sturdy  enough, 
at  the  opportune  moment,  to  overturn  a  regime,  strong,  at  least,  in  its  justice,  vigor, 
and  progreesiveness.  It  may  be  said,  very  truly,  that  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  of  Brazil  has  securely  and  permanently  established  itself; 
that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  simply  a  military  despotism  under  a  republican  mask; 
or  that  it  may  yet  again  give  place  to  a  restored  Braganzan  dynasty.  The  fttct  still 
remains  that  the  democratic  idea  has  planted  itself  in  Brazil,  has  given  evidence 
of  a  vigorous  presence  there,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  extinguished  even  by  a  failure 
of  its  present  powerful  manifestation. 

Can  any  one  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  everywhere  in  Europe  the  democratic  idea 
is  steadily  at  work,  undermining  everywhere  old  laws,  customs,  and  prejudices,  and 
seeking  everywhere  to  plant  itself  in  the  very  citadel  of  government  ff  Sometimes, 
as  in  Qreat  Britain,  its  ascendency  has  been  attained  under  the  forms  of  law,  by  a 
peacefully  and  clearly  recognized  revolution,  yielded  to  by  the  forces  hostile  to  it  as 
an  inevitable  destiny  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  adoption  of  household 
su£nrage  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  wonderfully  strengthened  demo- 
cratic power  in  those  countries;  so  that  to-day  we  find  both  of  the  great  English 
parties  competing  with  each  other  in  the  advocacy  of  democratic  measures  and  fox 
the  support  of  the  democratic  masses.  In  France,  the  democratic  idea  has  main- 
tained the  republic  through  a  difficult  life  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  the  republic 
is  stronger  to-day,  in  its  nineteenth  year,  than  any  other  French  government  of  the 
century  was  in  its  fifteenth.  The  recent  general  election  in  France  has  not  only 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  the  stability  of  French  republicanism,  but 
it  has  given  solid  encouragement  to  those  who  are  struggling— as  able  and  earnest 
men  are  in  every  Continental  country  struggling— to  obtain  for  the  masses  of  the 
people  a  larger  or  less  share  in  the  government. 

In  some  countries,  the  democratic  spirit  takes  a  socialistic  form,  and  in  this  form 
is  sure  to  be  yearly  growing  more  troublesome  and  more  formidable  to  the  wearers 
of  crowns.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  German  Socialists 
are  also  Democrats,  and  would,  if  they  had  the  power,  replace  the  empire  by  a 
republic  That  the  German  Socialists  are  waxing  in  numbers  and  in  influence  may 
be  deduced  not  only  from  the  elections,  in  each  successive  one  of  which  a  larger 
socialistic  vote  is  cast,  but  also  from  the  energy  with  which  Prince  Bismarck 
constantly  seeks  to  restrict  their  propaganda  by  the  increasing  severity  of  law;  and 
not  less  from  the  fact  that  he  has  sometimes  shown  a  disposition  to  outbid  them  on 
their  own  ground  by  himself  proposing  measures  of  a  distinctly  socialistic  tinge. 

Scarcely  less  clearly  is  the  democratic  idea  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  mo- 
saic empire  ruled  over  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Therein  socialism  is  not  as 
rampant  as  in  Germany;  but  therein  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  local  self-government.  The  agitations  on  this  subject  which  periodically  arise 
in  various  portions  of  Austria-Hungary  indicate  a  distinct  tendency  to  seek  for  a 
democratic  solution  of  political  difficulties  and  needs. 

In  Russia  the  democratic  idea  labors  necessarily  underground.  It  takes  now 
and  anon  violent  and  desperate  methods  of  showing  itself.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  widespread  and  spreading  wider.  Nihilism  is,  perhaps,  a  vague  term,  in- 
cluding in  its  meaning  all  Russians  who  are  restive  under  the  grim  and  pitiless  des- 
potism of  the  Czar  and  of  the  Tschinn.  But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Russiaos  who  are  thus  disaffected  have  the  democratic  idea  more  or 
less  firmly  fixed  in  their  brains. 

In  the  minor  European  monarchies  phenomena  might  be  indicated  to  show  that 
aspirations  for  more  democratic  systems  exist  in  some  degree  of  activity.    Spain 
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has  Already  tried  the  TepoblleAa  eoqwrlmeBi.  Mid  dinatroiniyf  altboach  vnder  Um 
lead  of  the  >bleet  SpMatard  of  the  pteeentcentmy,  Tei  it  woold  be  rsah  to  eoadade 
that,  as  a  reeolt  of  thai  teilnrebthe  ideas  of  re|»iiblioaa  demoeraey  are  extinct  or 
erenUfeleoi  in  Spain.  Ca8teiaratiniiTeB,aBdatini8aRepnlilloaa;aBdintliatfkith 
lie  lata  hannoay.  nadonbtodly.  with  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  imhiic-spirltad 
of  his  feUow-ooontrymen.  The  fact  that,  when  the  Brasilian  roTohition  was  an- 
nounced, a  momentary  tremor  pawed  through  Snropean  capitaK  lest  Portugal 
should  follow  her  fbrmer  dependency's  example,  raises  the  sospidon  that  demo- 
craf  ic  ideas  are  afloat  eren  hi  Portugal,  despite  the  miliinesB  of  the  reign  of  Dom 
Lois.  In  both  Belgiam  and  Holland  signs  haTO  not  been  wanting  of  the  growth 
within  the  past  tew  years  of  a  sentiment  which  may  fairly  be  deecribed  as  democratic 
It  Is  not,  of  coarse,  intended  to  argne  thai  the  thrones  of  Kurope  are  In  immi- 
nent  danger  of  OTerthrow.  Theprocees  of  the  democratising  of  the  dviUaed  world 
Isaslowone,  ptoceeding  against  many  and  most  fbnnidable  obstacles.  Unantici- 
pated eTonts  may  ai  any  time  proTO  fatal  to  monarchy  in  almost  any  Koropean 
nation.  Disaster  in  war,  or  the  passing  from  the  stage  of  politics  of  some  gronp  of 
veteran  statesmen,  some  sadden  revolation,  might  be  among  such  events.  But  it  is 
only  intended  here  to  show  how,  here  and  there,  the  trend  of  national  destinies  Is, 
at  a  more  or  less  rapid  rate,  towards  democratic  self  goTemment,  and  away  from 
kingship;  and  this  In  spite  of  some  reactionary  incidents  which  retard  and,  In  some 
in<«tanoe8,  seem  to  rererae  the  morement. 

Gborob  Makkpbacx  Towul 
UL 

MnQUOTATIOir  AGAIN. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  add  a  word  of  cordial  approval  to  what  Dr.  William  Mathews 
had  to  say  In  the  Jannary  number  of  Ths  Rbvikw  on  the  subject  of  ''Qaotation  and 
Misqaotation.*'  It  is  not  only  true,  as  he  points  oat,  that  many  fkmlliar  pmwages 
are  freqaently  qooted  incorrectly;  It  Is  likewise  trae  that  very  few  writers  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  troable  of  verifying  their  qaotatlons,  and  that  the  troly 
coascientioas  editor  is  thos  pat  to  Infinite  pains  In  order  to  make  sare  that  he  is 
printing  correctly  what  one  writer  says  another  writer  has  said.  Verifying  one's 
qaotatlons  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  and  morality.  It  Is  not  enough  to  say 
that  you  give  the  meaning  of  the  author  you  profess  to  quote;  you  are  in  honor 
bound  to  give  his  words  predsely  as  he  wrote  them,  verbaiim  H  iUeratim  et 
ffunettUMiim, 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  few  writers  have  possessed  such  a  lax  litotiry  oonsoienod 
in  UUs  matter  as  the  late  Walter  Bagehot  The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  his 
works  found  Bagehot's  writings  filled  with  slips  and  mistakes  of  every  kind,  which 
**  cover  almost  the  entire  poesible  range  of  human  blunders,  and  are  sometimes  of 
serious  moment.**  The  errors  of  grammar  alone  show  the  need  of  careful  editing 
even  in  the  case  of  a  writer  of  estabUshed  tBme.  **  But  **— I  quote  from  The  Critic— 
**  the  worst  case  is  that  of  the  fklse  and  mangled  quotations;  and  in  respect  to  theee 
it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Bagebot  of  gross  negligence.  Ck>rrect  quotation  is  a  matter 
of  duty  and  not  of  literary  taste;  and  Bagehot*s  quotations,  as  the  editor  dearly 
shows,  are  oftener  [He]  incorrect,  and,  what  is  worse,  he  gives  some  passages  as  quo- 
tations which  are  not  so  at  all.  Thus,  in  the  essay  on  'The  First  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers,' he  professes  to  quote  three  sentences  from  Sidney  Smith,  sneering  at  Malthus 
and  Ricardo,  on  which  the  editor  remarks  :  'There  is  no  such  passage  in  his  [Smith  s] 
writings,  and  his  references  to  Malthus  are  not  only  respectful  but  almost  reveren- 
tiaL*  Several  other  such  cases  are  noted."  This  offDooe  of  manufacturing  quota- 
tions in  order  to  enforce  one's  point  is,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  very  rare;  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  any  one  should  ever  resort  to  it. 

But  unfortunatdy  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  verification  of  quotations  by 
those  who  use  them  is  very  rare  alto.  It  is  a  lost  art,  or,  more  probably,  it  is  one 
that  has  never  been  acquired.  I  once  bad  occasion  to  verify  an  elaborate  extract 
from  Buckle  which  a  well-known  writer  employed  in  a  magasine  artide.  The 
extract  covered  about  a  page  and  a  half  In  the  "  History  of  Civilisation,"  and  it 
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■oaroely  seems  poasn^le  that  even  one  ezceptioiially  familiar  with  It  would  nnder- 
take  to  write  down  so  long  a  passage  from  memory.  In  that  page  and  a  half,  how- 
ever, I  dlsoovered  no  less  than  seventeen  errors— some  words  omitted,  some  in- 
sorted,  and  some  snhstitnted  for  those  which  stood  in  (he  originaL  How  oould  this 
oooor  f  I  oonftas  that  I  cannot  understand  it  at  alL  I  cannot  think  that  a  writer 
would  make  so  extended  a  quotation  from  memory  alone,  and  if  he  had  Buckle  lying 
open  before  him  when  he  copied  out  the  extract,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  failed  to 
copy  him  accurately  f 

I  open  this  morning's  paper  and  find  a  minister  of  repute  writing  a  letter  in 
which  he  quotes  Emerson  as  saying : 

**  For  Nature  ever  faithful  is 
To  them  that  trust  her  faithfulness.** 

Emerson  is  doubtless  very  familiar  to  him,  but  if  he  had  taken  down  the  volume  of 
poems,  instead  of  trusting  to  his  memory,  he  would  have  found  that  Emerson  wrote: 

"  To  auch  as  trust  her  faithfulness.'* 

Tennyson,  in  his  fine  poem.  *'  In  the  Children's  Hospital,"  wrote : 


n 


«f 


**  Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  ves,  but  they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save  the  limb. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  portion  of  this  quoted  in  this  fashion  : 

"  For  it  was  said  of  him 
...   He  was  fonder  of  using  the  knife  than  he  was  of  saving  the  limb. 

Evidently  the  quoter  in  this  case  trusted  his  memory,  and  so  came  to  grief.  But 
had  he  any  right  to  do  this  in  matter  intended  for  publication  f  I  think  there  cannot 
be  two  answers  to  the  question. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  the  other  day  to  a  most  interesting  account,  writ- 
ten in  a  letter  by  herself,  of  Dr.  Amelia  B.  Edwards's  methods  of  literary  work.  One 
passage  in  it  particularly  impressed  me.  It  was  that  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  ex- 
treme care  she  exercised  in  making  quotations,  never  writing  down  even  the  most 
familiar  passage  without  going  to  the  original  in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  and 
following  the  punctuation  of  the  original  writer  with  the  utmost  care.  It  would  be 
well  if  her  words  on  this  head  could  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  above  the  desk  of 
every  literary  worker  throughout  the  world.  If  the  rule,  FalsuB  in  uno^faltua  in 
omn€tm8,  prevailed  in  literature,  many  a  fine  piece  of  worit  would  be  vitiated  by  an 
incorrect  quotation. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  adaptations  are  never  admissible. 
Sometimes  the  subetitution  of  one  word  for  another  in  a  quotation  will  bring  out 
your  meaning  precisely;  but  in  doing  this  you  must  not  break  faith  with  your 
reader;  you  are  bound  to  indicate  to  him,  either  by  the  use  of  italics  or  by  a  plain 
statement  of  the  fact,  that  you  have  modified  that  which  you  have  quoted.  Then, 
again,  a  good  eflbct  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  by  throwing  the  present  tense  into 
the  past  or  the  past  into  the  present.  For  example,  take  Emerson's  familiar  lines 
from  **  The  Problem"  : 

"And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place. 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

Throwing  this  into  the  present  tense,  we  should  have: 

"And  Nature  gladly  gives  them  place. 
Adopts  them  now  into  her  race. 
And  grants  to  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat." 

That  does  not  a  particle  of  violence  to  Emerson's  meaning,  but  still  it  is  taking  a 
liberty  with  his  words;  and  that,  I  think,  no  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  dp  without  raising  a 
Qautlonar^  si^pal  for  the  b^eQt  of  th^  reader. 
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"  There,*'  said  my  friend,  with  a  triumphant  air,  pointing  to  the  introdnction  of 
the  chapter  on  Mount  Waahington  in  Starr  King's  **  White  Hills,"  "  —there  is  what 
Bmerson  says  about  Mount  Washington." 

I  bad  read  Emerson's  poems  with  considerable  care,  and  in  a  former  conversation 
had  expressed  my  conviction  that  he  had  written  nothing  relating  to  the  most 
famous  of  the  White  Mountains.  But  it  looked  as  if  I  were  at  fault,  for  on  the  page 
held  open  before  me  I  read: 

"  Every  mom  I  lift  my  bead, 
Gaze  o'er  New  England  underspread. 
South  from  Saint  Lawrenoe  to  the  Sound, 
From  Catskill  east  to  the  seabound  "; 

and  so  on  for  a  page,  with  Emerson's  name  at 'the  bottom.   Silenced,  but  not  fully 

convinced,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to  consult  Emerson  in  the  original,  and  found 

that  what  Mr.  King  represented  as  having  been  written  in  reference  to  Mount 

Washington  belongs  to  Emerson's  noble  poem,  "Monadnock.**    The  second  line, 

however,  should  read 

"  See  New  England  underspread," 

and  "  Catskiir  is  spelled  with  a  *'  K."  But  would  not  any  reader  of  "  The  White 
Hills"  be  justified— as  my  friend  was— in  the  belief  that  the  lines  were  written  as  if 
uttered  by  Mount  Washington  and  not  by  Monadnockf  Is  there  either  right  or 
reason  in  an  author's  playing  fast  and  loose  with  his  readers  in  such  a  fashionff  An 
offence  like  this  is  less  easily  condoned  than  Starr  King's  mistake,  in  this  same  book, 
of  making  the  Connecticut  River  empty  into  the  Sound  at  New  Haven. 

Considerable  experience  in  handling  manuscripts  and  inquiry  among  others  en- 
gaged in  such  work  have  sufficed  to  form  a  very  firm  conviction  that  carelessness  in 
quoting  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  literary  workers.  Tbe  authors  who  can  trust 
their  memories  implicitly  in  this  respect  are  very  few  indeed,  if  there  are  any  such. 
The  only  safe  rule  is  to  verify  every  quotation  by  a  personal  examination  of  the 
original.  This  takes  some  time,  but  it  makes  acctiracy  certain  ;  and  if  the  practice 
should  become  universal,  it  would  materially  lighten  the  labors  of  overworked  and 
often  patience-tried  editors.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  along  with  the 
legend  *'  All  Rights  Reserved"  at  the  portals  of  our  books  there  shall  be  inscribed. 

**  All  Quotations  Verified  by  the  Author"  t 

Archib  Emkrson  Palmer. 

IV. 

IS  8U10IDB  A  SIN  ff 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  a  divine  law ;  but  there  is  no  divine  law  against 
suicide :  therefore  suicide  is  not  a  sin. 

The  Mosaic  records  and  the  New  Testament  exhibit  eight  instances  of  suicide, 
viz.,  Abimelech,  Judges,  ix.,  50^56;  Samson,  Judges,  xvL,  23-31;  Saul  and  his  armor- 
bearer,  L  Samuel,  xxxi,  3-6;  Ahithophel,  II.  Samuel,  xvii,  iS;  Zlmri,  I.  Kings,  xvi., 
18:  Razis,  II.  Maccabees,  xiv.,  37;  Judas  Iscariot,  Matthew,  xxviL,  3. 

Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  first  half -century  before  our  Lord,  tells  us  that  in  the 
island  of  loulls,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  persons  sixty  years  of  age  were  permitted  to 
commit  suicide,  as  they  could  no  longer  enjoy  life,  and  were  unfit  to  serve  the  re- 
public They  terminated  life  at  a  festival.  They  girded  their  brows  Mrith  a  fioral 
chaplet,  and,  taking  a  cup  of  the  Juice  of  hemlock  or  of  poppies,  sank  insensibly 
into  fatal  sleep. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  an  Athenian  suicide  was  adjudged  culpable  for  having 
deprived  the  republic  of  a  citizen,  and,  as  a  stigma,  h\$  hand  was  separately  buried. 

Socrates  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  deprive  himself  of  life,  be- 
cause we  were  placed  on  earth  as  soldiers  at  a  post,  and  we  ought  not  to  quit  our 
station  without  permission  of  the  gods.  Suicide  was  rare  in  Greece,  for  public 
opinion  reproached  the  perpetrator  with  moral  cowardice.  But  Plutarch  praisee 
Demosthenes  for  his  success  in  concealing  the  poison  by  which  he  rescued  himself 
from  the  cruelty  of  Antipater.  The  annals  of  Rome  are  bloody  with  self-slaughter. 
It  was  esteemed  an  evidence  of  manly  fortitude,  sanctioned  by  the  maxims  of  the 
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Stoteand  enctmmfed  hj  public  ojilnUni.  Under  the  imperial  dyuMty  erenr  new 
rdgn  was  inaugurated  with  the  blood  of  many  oitiaena.  An  oflloial  intimation  that 
a  man  had  incnrred  the  displeasure  of  the  Empcotir  was  tantamount  to  a  sentenoe 
of  death.  If  the  oitisen  anticipated  his  execution  by  a  Toluntary  death,  his  inno- 
oenoe  was  presumed,  his  body  was  honorably  buried,  and  his  family  were  allowed  to 
inherit  his  estate. 

The  right,  duty,  and  privilege  of  self-immolation  were  so  universally  conceded  that 
no  poet  or  writer  questioned  them.  Virgil,  however,  seems  to  entertain  some  scru- 
pie,  for,  in  describing  iEneas's  visit  to  Hades,  he  says  that  the  shades  of  suicides 
were  sad  and  expressed  a  Willingness  to  endure  poverty  and  adversity  patiently  if 
they  could  be  allowed  to  return  to  earth.  But  the  custom  was  permanently  estab- 
lished, and  after  the  capricious  massacres  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian, 
suicide  became  fashionable  even  among  the  Roman  women;  and  this  feminine 
ecoentrldty  was  corrected  only  by  a  proclamation  that  the  bodies  of  aU  female  sui- 
cides should  thereafter  be  exposed,  naked,  in  the  Forum. 

Cicero  and  Brutus  condenmed  suidde.  and  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  reproach- 
ing Cato  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  cowardice,  but  afterwards  withdrew  his  censure 
and  avowed  a  change  of  opinion,  and  finally  imitated  Gato  by  falling  on  his  sword 
atPhiUppL 

However  variaUe  the  opinions  of  individuals  might  be,  the  ancient  laws  recog- 
nised the  right  of  suidde.  At  ICarselllee,  France,  in  ancient  times,  the  Senate  kept 
polMU  which  was  supplied  to  persons  who  gave  sufficient  reasons  f6r  desiring  to  kill 
themselves.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  preventing  hasty  suicides,  and  to  give 
the  would-be  self-destroyer  time  for  due  reflection.  In  India  widows  ostensibly 
desired  to  be  burned  alive  on  their  husbands'  funeral-piles ;  but,  thanks  to  Great 
Britain,  that,  with  other  heathen  abominations,  has  ceased.  No  general  proclivity 
to  suicide  has  been  manifested  by  Egyptians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  or  other  ancient 
nations,  but  isolated  instances  have  occurred. 

Qibbon  alludes  to  the  suicide  of  the  wife  of  Gerontius,  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
expresses  surprise  at  the  praises  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair  by  Sosomon,  an  eccle- 
siastic historian,  who  observes  that  '*  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  Christian,**  and 
that  *'  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  religion  and  of  immortal  fame."  Gibbon  mentions, 
also,  that  a  Chinese  emperor,  driven  from  his  throne  by  Genghis  Khan  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  *'  ascended  a  funeral-pile,  and  gave  orders  that,  after  he  had  stabbed 
himself,  the  fire  should  be  kindled  by  his  attendants,"  and  thus  consummated  his 
abdication.  A  correspondent  describes  a  most  remarkable  suicide  in  Shanghai  not 
very  long  ago.  It  was  that  of  a  young  widow,  who  resolved  to  end  her  miserable 
existence  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  widow  not  being  permitted  to  remarry 
in  China.  A  gay  procession  was  formed,  and  proceeded  to  a  scaflbld  furnished  wiUi 
seats  affording  the  best  view  of  the  sacrifice.  The  woman  chatted  with  her  friends, 
partook  pf  a  collation,  caressed  a  little  child,  presented  It  with  a  necldace,  scattered 
flowers  among  the  spectators,  and  then  oheeifully  placed  her  head  In  the  noose  and 
swung  herself  Into  eternity. 

Japan,  although  an  ancient  nation,  has  become  so  modernised  that  the  hari-kari 
has  f^en  into  *'  innocuous  desuetude." 

Now.  what  is  the  reason  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  threats,  reproot  or 
admonition  from  the  records  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  and  sus- 
tained, there  should  have  been,  and  still  is,  so  general  a  conviction  that  suicide  is  an 
unpardonable  sin  ff  There  is  not,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  a  single  command- 
ment against  suidde.  In  the  eight  cases  adduced  from  the  Jewish  records,  the 
facts  are  simply  set  forth  without  comment.  The  prevalent  belief  is  based  on  false 
deductions  and  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ.  These  deductions  and  interpretations 
were  addressed,  centuries  ago,  to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  laity,  who  recdved  them 
with  humility  and  awe.  The  people  at  that  time  knew  no  better.  Kings  authenti- 
cated their  charters  with  a  "  his  mark,"  and  nobles  used  as  their  seal  the  haft  of  the 
dagger.  The  Italian  hierarchy  monopolised  all  knowledge.  Their  authority  was 
recognised  as  divine.  All  human  beings  In  Christendom  were  subject,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  to  eooleslastio  discipline. 
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It  U  the  nature  of  power  to  take  and  to  keep  all  it  can  graep;  and  bjr  baptism, 
parochial  oatfwhlmn,  anzicnlar  oonfeeaion,  penanoe,  eztreme  nnctton,  oonaeoratad 
burial,  maMew,  etc.,  etc..  every  man.  woman,  and  child  was  exposed  to  an  espiooace 
incessant,  minnte,  and  InqnisitoriaL  The  Bible  was  not  a  book  obtainable  by  tlie 
laity,  who,  indeed,  were  too  ignorant  to  read  it,  even  if  the  attempt  were  pcfrmissible. 
They  were  told  by  the  priests  what  was  in  it,  and  they  took  it  for  granted  that  to 
verify  the  priests'  instrootlons  might  imperil  their  salvation.  This  condition  of  things 
continoed  for  several  oentnries. 

The  first  official  proclamation  in  regard  to  suicide  was  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Braga  in  the  year  MSL  This  forbade  any  burial  servloe  for  thoee  qui  vioUfUan  tUi 
ipaU  imferm/A  mortem  ;  to  which  was  added,  about  7M,  the  limitation  "  if  they  do  it 
by  tlie  instigation  of  the  devil."  It  was  further  decreed  "concerning  those  who,  by 
any  fault,  inflict  death  on  themselves,  let  there  be  no  commemoration  of  them  in 
the  oblation ;  nor  for  them  who  are  punished  tar  their  crimes ;  nor  shall  their 
corpses  be  carried  unto  the  grave  with  palms."   (WiUdns.) 

These  extracts  from  canon  law  enable  us  to  understand  the  obsequies  of  Ophelia, 
as  set  forth  in  '*  Hamlet."  Laeriee,  her  brother,  demands  the  full  funeral  ceremony. 
The  priest  repUes : 

'*  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty:  her  death  was  doubtful: 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'eisways  the  orcler. 
She  should  in  ground  unsancUfled  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump;  for  charitaUe  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her. ' 

Shakespeare  was  apparently  *'a  heretic,"  but  he  stiU  entertained  the  tradition 
against  suicide,  for  Hamiet  says : 

*'  O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  I 
Or  that  the  Bverlasthur  had  not  ilx'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter  I" 

And  Ano^ene  says : 

*'  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 

And  logo  wys  to  Rodtrigo :  "If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyselt  doit  in  a  more  deli- 
cate way  than  drowning." 

Between  the  Council  of  Braga  In  AB  and  the  age  of  Shakespeare  a  thousand 
years  had  elapeed,  and  the  persuasion  of  the  implacable  wrath  of  God  had  become 
universaL 

The  Word  of  God  is  freely  circulated  now,  and  is  no  longer  read  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  body  of  a  suidde  is  no  longer  buried  in  England  at  a  road-crossing 
with  a  stake  driven  through  it  But  the  Italian  hierarchy  still  refuses  the  corpee 
**  Christian"  burial  in  ** consecrated"  ground.  Tet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  ex- 
clusion of  the  natural  body  has  any  deleterious  eflTect  on  the  good  standing  of  the 
spiritual  body  at  its  resurrection,  when  the  question  is  not,  "  How  did  he  die  f"  but 
**  How  has  he  lived  r  The  good  old  Friend,  William  Fenn,  as  early  as  1700^  pre- 
scribed in  his  charter  to  Pennsylvania  "that  if  any  person,  through  temptation  or 
melancholy,  shall  destroy  himself,  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing, descend  to  his  wife,  children,  or  relations,  as  if  he  had  died  a  natural  death." 

In  modem  times  France  and  Kngland  have  been  most  noted  for  thus  shuffling  oiT 
this  mortal  coil,  but  of  late  years  our  own  people  have  been  emulating  them,  and 
our  daily  papers  seldom  appear  with  Uds  department  of  their  record  blank. 

This  sad  epidemic  is  to  be  deplored  because  it  deprives  the  State  of  dtiiens. 
But  how  can  it  be  prevented!  New  York  has  passed  a  law  for  punishing  such 
attempts,  but  how  few  verdicts  have  been  rendered  I  The  law,  however,  serves  as 
an  admonition  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly. 

Reform  must  be  brought  about  by  moral  suasion,  not  by  terror. 
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Finally,  sutoide.  thooffh  not  a  sin.  Is  a  weakness  and  a  folly.  It  is  more  manly 
to  endnre  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life  than  to  desert  onr  station,  in  panic 
frifirht  at,  perhaps,  the  very  crisis  of  victory.  A  man  luay  be  vexed  with  cares, 
fretted  by  adversities,  and  despondent  in  grief;  but  who  is  free  from  such  trialsf  He 
must  bravely  sustain  them,  and  he  will  find  his  strength  confirmed  by  the  discipline. 
Have  faith  in  a  God  loving,  omnipotent,  and  wise.  '*  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good:  Ho  Shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.** 

Samukl  Yobks  AtLbb. 

V. 

LANDLORDISM  IK  FRANOB. 

Thb  world  has  always  been  more  or  less  puzsled  over  the  recuperative  power 
displayed  by  France,  and  the  economists  have  been  pleased  to  explain  it  by  the  ex- 
istence of  an  extensive  peasant  proprietorship,  which,  they  have  said,  has  prevented 
the  monopolization  of  the  solL  In  year  1889,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed 
upon  Paris  and  her  wonderful  exposition,  the  same  old  question  intruded  itself  upon 
all  thoughtful  persons,  and  the  same  answer  was  generally  given. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  other  solution  could  explain  the  relative  prosperity  of  this 
country,  which  supports  the  second  largest  army  and  navy  of  Europe,  and  carries  a 
flfrinding  tax  system  with  unbowed  back.  Persons  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
this  explanation  expected  that  some  of  the  international  congresses  held  at  the 
French  capital  during  last  summer  would  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  sul^ect 
They  were  not  deceived,  for  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  theme  in  the  con- 
groBBOO  on  the  land  and  the  labor  questions.  Various  estimates  were  presented,  more 
or  less  authentic  and  out  of  them  all  has  come  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  great  French  republic  to  national  progress.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
a  nation  of  small  land-owners,  she  is  proved  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  Figures  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  oppressive  landlordism  in  France,  and  make  a 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  things  just  after  the  Revolution  a  painful  study. 

One  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  Revolution  was  the  levying  of  a  good  round 
tax  on  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  which  comprised  a  very  large  portion  of  the  culti- 
vable surface  of  the  nation.  The  nobles  would  not  use  them  and  would  not  let  any 
one  else  use  them.  A  feeling  that  whatever  the  nobility  possessed  should  be  made 
to  benefit  the  public  was  probably  with  the  Revolutionists  a  stronger  reason  for 
taxing  these  lands  than  a  dear  idea  of  what  part  land  plays  In  production. 

At  any  rate,  the  exemption  was  taken  away  and  the  nobles'  lands  were  heavily 
taxed,  and  tonlay  that  exemption  has  practically  been  restored,  immensely  to  the 
profit,  not  of  a  nobility,  but  of  a  later  aristocracy  that  possesses  estates  which, 
placed  beside  those  of  the  ante-Revolution  days,  would  by  no  means  make  the  pres- 
ent owners  blueh. 

The  law  of  1790  had  fixed  the  land  tax  at  800,000,000  francs.  If  this  tax  had  re- 
mained in  operation  upon  the  same  basis,— that  is  to  say,  upon  the  revenue  from  the 
ground,— it  would  produce  to-day  more  than  1,500.000,000  francs,  since  the  revenue 
has  increased  more  than  five-fold.  But  the  triumphant  reaction  from  the  Revolu- 
tion saw  no  good  in  this  system.  It  was  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  great  physio- 
crats, Turgot,  Quesnay,  and  others,  and  haste  was  made  to  undo  it  by  throwing  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  labor  by  means  of  indirect  imjpdta  which  should  be  more 
favorable  to  the  monopolizers  of  the  land.  How  steadily  this  was  done  maybe 
Judged  from  the  following  table  of  reductions  accorded  to  landed  property  by  the 
reactionary  governments  since  1789  : 

Land  tax  in  1790 800,000,000  francs. 

Reductions  in  francs. 

1797 22.000.00a 

1798 11,000,000. 

1799 17.000,000. 

1801 6,000,000. 

1802 1,500,000. 

1804 8,500.000. 

1805 3,000,000. 

1819 4,000,000. 

1821.... 13,500,000. 
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While  the  tremendous  strides  of  materisl  progrees  In  the  inresent  oentmy  have 
glTen  to  the  lends  an  Immense  Telne,  the  taxes  thej  pay  annnaily  have  Csllen  to  the 
sum  of  190^000,000  francs,  a  little  more  that  one-third  what  thej  were  one  hondred 
years  aga  As  the  area  of  the  gronnd  is  flO^OOO^OOO  hectares,  this  gires  hat  two  or 
three  francs  per  hectare. 

This  rednction  is  not,  however,  sufilcient  for  the  landed  proprietors.  With  the 
andadty  of  Oliver  Twist,  hnt  with  none  of  his  inspirational  hanger,  they  dbmand 
farther  exemptions.  They  have  recently  aotaally  inaagarated  a  campaign  to  give 
landed  estates  a  complete  freedom  from  taxation.  The  leader  of  this  movement  has 
been  L^on  Say,  grandson  of  Jean  BapUste  Say,  the  economist.  He  is  also,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  the  Intimate  friend  of  BL  de  Rothschild. 

An  idea  of  what  he  is  aiming  at  Is  famished  by  the  following  Incident :  He  was 
preeent  not  long  ago  at  a  great  dinner  In  Paris.  Ckmrersatlon  tamed  upon  the 
reyival  of  the  cry  of  free  land  In  America.  '*  I  am  doing  the  same  thing  here,**  said 
M.  Say,  proudly;  '*  there  are  too  many  taxes  on  oar  land  now;  I  want  to  see  It  free 
from  all  taxation.** 

The  system  of  "progressive  liberation,**  for  the  fall  fraition  of  which  M.  Say  is 
laboring,  has  broaght  aboat  the  dominancy  of  large  proprietors.  For  a  long  time 
the  contrary  was  the  popalar  belief;  and  it  may  be  doabted  even  now  if  the  IVench 
people  have  abandoned  their  longocherished  delaslon.  Ask  a  Frenchman  what 
makes  hiii  ooantry  so  prosperoas— that  is,  relatively  to  its  continental  neighbore— 
and  he  vrill  reply  that  it  Is  the  large  namber  of  small  landed  proprietors.  This  belief 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  aotaal  existence  of  an  enormoas  namber  of  small  pro- 
prietors. Mach  prominence  has  been  given  to  this  phase  of  French  life,  and  it  has 
been  the  stock  theme  of  aboat  every  speech  on  tax  reform  In  Paris  for  half  a 
oentary. 

Bat  the  troable  with  this  is  that  the  proprietors  are  all  too  smalL  Pat  all 
their  possessions  together  and  they  woald  repreeent  only  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
general  area.  The  totality  of  the  lands  possessed  by  peasants  who  cultivate  them 
themselves  does  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area,  or  bat  5,000,000  hectarea. 

This  fact,  so  painful  to  French  i^de,  has  Just  been  officially  recognised.  .In  a  re- 
port published  last  year  on  the  decennial  agricultural  Inquiry  from  1872  to  1882,  M. 
Tisserand.  director  of  French  agriculture,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  **  But  our 
small  cultivators,  if  they  form  the  immense  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
f^  from  cultivating  the  largest  surf^uM  of  our  solL  On  the  contrary,  they  occupy 
but  a  very  small  fraction  of  it.  It  Ip,  then,  an  error  to  believe  that  the  land  of 
Frsnce  is  jn  the  hands  of  the  small  cultivators.** 

Unflinching  as  this  conscientious  official  itf  in  the  face  of  an  unpleasant  duty, 
his  words  are  no  more  striking  than  the  following  figures  presented  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  on  the  question  of  land-holding  in  France : 

Number  of  Total  area  Percentage  Percentage 

land  in  of                  of 

Size  of  holdings.          proprietors.  hectares.  number.         area. 

0to2hectares 10,426,368  5.211,456  74.00               ia53 

2to5       "        1,804.847  6,010,847  1347               12.16 

5  hectares  and  over 1,754,805  38,166,001  12.44              77.31 

Total  liable  to  taxation...  14,075,590  48,388,304  100.00  100.00 

In  other  words,  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  landed  proprietors  possess  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country;  13  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors own  12  per  cent  of  the  area;  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  proprietors 
possess  77  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

About  nine  million  hectares  are  occupied  by  tenant  farmers  and  five  million 
by  the  metayer  farmers,  who  share  the  harvest  with  the  proprietors.  Nearly 
nineteen  million  hectares  are  cultivated  by  proprietors,  or  eh^a  de  culture, 
with  the  aid  of  salaried  workmen  and  domestics.  Then  five  million  hectares 
are  tilled  by  the  peasants  themselves,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  there 
are  proprietors  owning  more  than  100,000  hectares  devoted  to  the  pleasiires  of 
the  ohase,  which  paj  almost  no  tax. 
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Rothidkfld  pQ«eMM  wXnmAj  more  than  SOO^OOO  heotavM  (about  flOO^OOO  aeres);  but 
bo  doeo  not  wlsb  to  onltlTato;  all  !•  ftxr  tba  obaoe.  When  he  bnjs  an  eetato.  bo 
demoUshee  the  •tmetnree,  If  there  are  anj,  and  drlToe  ont  the  inhiUiltants»  and  his 
game  doTonrs  thehanreets  of  the  Tlolnltj. 

Fkanoe  has  mllllone  of  fannere  who  are  enuhed  bj  mortgagee.  The  Talne  o( 
tbeee  mortgagee  rleee  to  the  enormooe  flgnre  of  10,000^000,000  franco,  or  f4,OO0iO00^O00L 
There  are  millions  of  landed  iwoprletors  so  small  that  the  Minister  of  Flnanoe  lire- 
ferrvd  to  let  them  go  onreoorded,  beUoTing  that  the  cost  of  recording  would  be 
greater  than  the  reyenue  derirahle  therefrom. 

Probably  not  for  many  oenturlee  has  the  surfsoe  been  more  poorly  cultlTated. 
Official  inyestlgatlons  show  that  one-third  of  France  Is  totally  uncultiyated  ;  an- 
other third  yields  but  half  haryests,  while  the  third  third  iiroduoee  anything  at  all 
only  under  conditions  that  are  positlyely  grinding. 

The  position  of  the  Frenoh  Goyemment  In  regard  to  taxation  Is  like  Paddy  Is 
toward  heads :  when  you  see  any  property,  tax  It.  The  harden  that  fklls  on  the 
agriculturlft  is  enough  to  discourage  oultiyation.  The  more  he  worics  and  produces, 
the  more  extensiyely  Is  he  the  ylctim  of  the  tax  collector.  With  a  direct  tax  on 
houses,  windows,  doors,  eta,  and  on  all  beyeragee.  sugar,  tobacco,  eta,  he  Is  simply 
going  roand  and  round  In  the  same  circle  of  making  and  paying.  This  idea  struck 
a  French  peasant  recently,  when,  worn  out  by  the  repeated  yislts  of  tax-coUeotors, 
he  cried :  **  My  God  I  It  seems  that  I  was  created  fOr  only  two  things— to  make  all  I 
can  and  pay  to  the  goyemment  all  I  can.** 

So  dtles  grow  and  the  country  Is  deserted.  Abeenteeism  preyalls  here  as  much 
asand  more  than  In  England.  The  emigration  from  thecountry  toward  the  dtiea 
and  the  Industrial  centres  grows  ftom  year  to  year;  the  great  estatee  are  causing 
the  yoid  In  the  country.  Lands  are  rented  no  longer  except  with  the  greatest 
trouble;  field  workers  and  capital  alike  shun  land,  while  the  industrial  worimien 
wage  between  themselyes  a  desperate  riyalry  which  lowers  salarlee  to  a  figure 
eyen  below  what  Is  strictly  necessary  to  repair  the  laborer's  strength  and  rear  his 
family. 

Millions  of  houses  haye  no  windows,  and  millions  haye  but  ona  Millions  of 
families  eat  meat  but  twice  or  three  timee  a  year,  living  on  chestnuts  during  many 
months  and  on  black  bread  of  a  detestable  quality. 

W.K.HiaKa. 
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Late  Chemist  of  tbo  United  Stntos  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FREE  TRADE  OR  PROTECTION. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONK-BLAINB  CONTROVERSY. 


BY  THB    HON.     JUSTIN    8.     MORRILL,    UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 

FROM   VERMONT. 


APOLOGY  FOR  THIS  ARTICLE. 

Ant  extended  argument  of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone must  always  afFord  ample  evidence  of  great  ability,  as  well  as 
wealth  of  learning,  and  it  would  have  been  presumption  on  my 
part  to  accept  the  invitation  to  reply  to  his  recent  article  in  The 
North  American  Review  on  "  Free  Trade  or  Protection,"  if  it 
were  not  that  *' Protection,"  the  easy  side  of  the  question,  had 
been  allotted  to  me.  It  was  a  further  encouragement  when  I 
found,  upon  examining  in  detail  Mr.  Gladstone's  free-trade  argu- 
mentation, that  I  could  sincerely  reciprocate  some  of  his  own  words, 
and  say.  While  we  listen  to  a  melody  presented  to  us  as  new, 
the  idea  gradually  arises  in  the  mind,  "  I  have  heard  this  before," 
and  it  has  been  heard  by  me  so  often  from  our  Democratic  revenue- 
reform  friends  that  the  refrain,  if  not  a  bore,  excites  neither  de- 
light nor  alarm. 

Remembering,  as  I  do,  the  masterly  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
when,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  opened  the  debate  on 
the  budget  of  1853,  and  also  his  later  eloquent  series  of  remark- 
able speeches  for  three  days  in  the  Midlothian  eampaign,  I  can 
have  no  feeling  but  that  of  the  highest  respect  for  one  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  foremost  li^ng  statesman  of  our  mother- 
country.  For  this  discussion  he  appears  to  have  formulated  a 
vol.  cl. — NO.  400.  19 
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rule,  after  the  manner  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  which  I 
cannot  refuse  to  accept,  that  'Mn  the  arena  of  discussion "  one 
must  take  his  chance  as  **  a  common  combatant,  entitled  to  free 
speech  and  to  fair  treatment,  but  to  nothing  more/' 

It  is  my  purpose  to  controvert  some  share  of  the  free-trade 
assertions  directly,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  general  scope  of 
my  reply,  as  to  copy  at  length  all  of  the  statements  to  be  refuted, 
and  to  follow  each  with  a  special  reply,  would  cover  too  much 
space.  Happily,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  sweeten  free  trade  by 
another  name  and  conceal  it  by  what,  in  America,  has  been 
styled  its  "  varioloid,*'  revenue  reform, 

Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  had  the  subject  of  *^  Free  Trade 
or  Protection"  on  the  anvil  ever  since  he  was  challenged  to  its 
discussion  by  Mr.  McKay  pending  the  Presidential  election  of 
1888.  He  admits  the  victory  of  protection  in  that  election,  but 
strives  to  convince  Americans  of  their  folly.  His  great  ability  as 
an  instructor  may  be  admitted,  and  his  teachings  in  Great  Britain, 
where  he  has  had  experience,  are  deservedly  of  the  highest 
authority;  but  in  America,  where  we  all  regret  that  he  has  never 
set  his  foot,  they  are  as  unworthy  of  practical  application  and  as 
much  out  of  place  as  British  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  would  be  if  applied  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE   LOGIC   OF   FACTS. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  me  that  the  logic  of  facts  and  results  is 
more  worthy  of  acceptance  than  any  theory,  however  plausible  it 
may  seem  to  be,  and  that  by  this  test  American  protection  has 
long  been  triumphant ;  not  arguing  that  an  excess  of  protection 
would  be  beneficial,  but  in  favor  of  such  moderate  and  healthful 
discrimination  as  will  protect  American  industries,  from  their 
birth  to  maturity,  against  destruction  by  foreign  competition. 

Protectionists  deny  that  there  is  any  possible  scientific  system 
of  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  which  merits  and  requires  univer- 
sal application.  It  is  a  question  of  practical  experience  alone  as 
to  what  may  be  best  at  the  time  for  each  and  every  independent 
nation,  to  be  most  intelligently  determined  by  its  own  legislative 
authority. 

Mr.  Gladstone  assumes,  in  substance,  as  Free-Traders  gen- 
erally assume,  that  free  trade,  or  the  let-alone  revenue  system, 
which  was  started  in  1846  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
LawS;  and  practically  adopted  by  Great  Britain  less  than  thirty 
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years  ago,  is  based  on  scientific  truth,  natural  law,  and  moral 
virtue,  applicable  to  all  nations  and  to  all  times  alike,  and  that 
any  other  system  is  not  only  false,  but  wasteful  and  unchristian. 
This  overlauded  economical  discovery  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Bacon  and  Locke.  Newton  and  Paley,  unregarded  by  a 
great  majority  of  enlightened  Christian  nations,  and  especially 
unregarded  by  the  British  colonies.  And  yet  it  seems  almost  a 
personal  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  United  States  should  be 
unwilling  to  accept  the  beatitudes  of  free  trade,  although  British 
interests,  as  he  claims,  have  prospered,  and  will  prosper,  in  spite 
of  American  adherence  to  protection.  AVhy  not,  then,  let  us  alone  ? 
If  the  whole  world  were  one  vast  Utopia  of  communistic 
brethren,  and  swords  were  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  free  trade  might  be  the  accepted  gos- 
pel of  all  international  intercourse,  and  the  glories  of  patriotism 
shunned  as  a  rcproach ;  but  the  world  is  a  conglomerate  of  differ- 
ent races  of  men,  having  discordant  ambitions,  higher  and  lower 
conditions  of  civilization  and  wealth,  many  religious  creeds,  un- 
equal physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  aptitudes  and  habits  as  di- 
verse as  color  and  climate.  The  idea  that  there  is  any  econom- 
ical principle,  whether  of  science,  nature,  or  morals,  which  should 
be  left  to  its  own  course,  and  that  nothing  should  bo  done  by  any 
people  through  legislation  to  change  or  to  elevate  and  increase 
their  industrial  power,  is  the  fetich  of  British  Frce-Traders.  As 
well  might  all  social  virtues  be  left  unprotected  and  without  leg- 
islation. As  well  leave  all  individuals  without  the  help  of  educa- 
tion as  to  leave  the  nation  without  such  help.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  old  fallacy,  *'  Shoot  without  taking  aim,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  hit  the  mark.''  Can  any  friend  of  Ireland,  for  instance, 
after  years  of  close  contact  with  a  great  free-trade  kingdom,  and 
with  two-thirds  of  its  productive  area  abandoned  to  permanent 
pasture,  believe  that  the  free-trade  policy  has  been  best  for  Ire- 
land ?  The  sublime  virtue  of  having  no  prejudices  in  favor  of 
their  own  country  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UNDERPAID     BRITISH     LABOR     BENEFITED     BY    AMERICAN    PRO- 
TECTION. 

Mr.  Gladstone  claims  that  other  nations,  and  above  all  others 
the  United  States,  have  derived  immense  benefits  through  British 
free-trade  legislation.     If  this  should  be  admitted,  as  it  need  not 
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be,  why,  then,  Bhoiild  the  United  States  wish  to  revolutionize  and 
change  its  position  by  a  change  of  its  revenue  policy  ?  But,  he 
says,  "  We  [Great  Britain]  have  not  on  this  ground  any  merits  or 
any  claims  whatever.  We  legislated  for  our  own  benefit  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  benefits  we  have  received/'  Other  nations  are 
also  satisfied  that  have  legislated  for  their  own  benefit,  though 
adversely  to  free  trade,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Britannic 
Isle,  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  now  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine of  protection.  The  people  of  every  nation  must  be  allowed 
to  comprehend  best  what  will  be  for  their  own  benefit,  notwith- 
standing the  gracious  efforts  of  British  statesmen  to  promulgate 
their  precepts  and  expound  their  virtuous  example.  Few  out- 
side of  Great  Britain  will  care  to  dispute  that  free  trade  may  now 
be  her  wisest  policy,  and  perhaps  a  paramount  necessity ;  nor  will 
any  one  doubt,  were  it  otherwise,  that  the  policy  of  free  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  moral  sublimity  now  claimed  for  it,  would  be  swiftly 
changed,  whether  the  Tory  or  the  Libei'al  party  were  in  power. 
British  wealth,  however,  was  founded  upon  the  most  stubborn 
measures  of  protection  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  which  were 
only  discontinued  after  they  had  accomplished  their  chief  and 
greatest  work, — the  general  perfection  and  supremacy  of  their 
manufactures, — as  protection,  with  an  enterprising  people,  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish.  Protection  was  no  longer  needed,  but 
cheap  bread  and  cheap  wages  were  the  British  problem  to  be 
solved  by  free  trade. 

Great  Britain  formerly  not  only  exacted  heavy  protective 
duties  from  merchandise  imported  into  her  home  territories, 
but  she  pitilessly  monopolized  both  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  her  numerous  colonies, — drawing  sustenance  from  the  bosoms 
of  her  own  daughters, — from  which  the  fortunes  and  titles  of 
many  great  families  were  created  and  tlie  mercantile  power  of  the 
kingdom  established.  These  colonies  are  now  far  more  prosper- 
ous under  their  own  protective  policy,  but  the  mother-country 
continues  to  be  largely  their  creditor,  and  still  profits  by  a  large 
share  of  their  trade. 

After  nearly  400  years  of  the  most  unexampled  protection. 
Great  Britain  acquired  the  command  of  capital,  machinery,  steam 
power,  and  of  long-trained  labor,  including  even  that  of  children, 
by  which  to  compete  successfully  in  the  chief  markets  for  the 
ti*ade  of  the  world.    Her  labor  during  the  long  season  of  protec- 
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tion,  thongh  never  sinking  to  the  level  of  the  Continent^  had  long 
been  underpaid^  by  direct  act  of  Parliament  nntil  1813^  and  un- 
derpaid to  this  day  by  class  domination.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
wages  of  British  workmen  have  advanced  in  the  progress  of  the 
age  even  under  the  system  of  free  trade,  not  post  hoc,  ergo  propter 
hoc,  but  because  their  best  workmen  have  had  a  whip  in  their 
own  hands,  and  for  120  have  had  the  power  in  one  week  to 
transplant  themselves  to  America,  where  they  could  be  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  and  better  housed,  or  where, 
with  fewer  hours  of  labor,  they  could  add  from  60  to  100  per 
cent,  to  their  wages.  American  competition  has  thus  compelled 
an  increase  of  free-trade  wages,  which  must  be  conceded,  or  their 
best  men  would  desert  the  manufacturers,  and  the  latter,  it 
should  be  confessed,  do  not  seem  to  be  grateful  to  the  American 
promoters  of  such  good  works. 

It  follows  that  the  British  workmen  have  derived  and  still 
derive  an  immense  benefit  from  the  system  of  American  protec- 
tion. "We  claim  no  merit  for  this  because  we  also  "  have 
legislated  for  our  own  benefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
benefits  we  have  received.^'  The  number  of  British  im- 
migrants to  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1888,  was  171,141,  more  being  from  England 
than  from  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  large  proportion 
being  mechanics  r^nd  skilled  workmen,  l^his  does  not  include 
the  many  thousands  arriving  through  the  back  door  of 
Canada,  of  whom  no  account  is  made.  This  ceaseless  flow  of 
British  immigrants  supplies  a  multitude  of  potential  reasons  why 
wages  in  England  *Miave  become  both  generally  and  absolutely 
higher,  and  greatly  higher,  under  free  trade.'*  Mr.  McKay  may 
not  have  been  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  Wigan, 
though  there  is  unlimited  proof  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
great  disparity  of  British  wages  when  compared  with  American  ; 
but  the  living  testimony  of  these  thousands  of  British  immi- 
grants is  an  incontestable  support  of  the  American  contention  of 
protection  against  all  theories.  « 

Workmen  in  Great  Britain,  when  out  of  employment,  are  said 
to  have  no  resource  but  the  workhouse,  but  American  workmen 
generally  own  their  own  houses,  take  their  own  newspapers,  and 
have  money  in  savings-banks.  The  increase  in  wages  under  pro- 
tection enormously  increases  the  power  of  consumption  by  wage- 
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earners  and  by  their  families,  while  free  trade  only  increases  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  the  common  people  find  them  beyond 
their  reach. 

Slavery  in  America,  not  caring  for  the  wages  of  labor,  long 
wedded  many  Southern  States  to  free  trade,  but,  having  parted 
from  slavery,  they  are  now  fast  finding  reasons  for  a  divorce  from 
free  trade. 

Free  trade  does  not  even  profess  regard  for  the  wages  of  arti- 
sans, and  is  based  wholly  on  the  idea  of  supplying  the  demands  of 
the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost.  How  the  armies  which  delve  in 
mines  and  work  in  mills  and  factories  are  fed  and  housed,  edu- 
cated and  paid,  does  not  concern  the  "  dismal  science  "  of  Free- 
Traders — if  only  they  can  be  cheaply  paid.  They  start  in  the  race 
by  challenging  the  competition  of  the  lowest-paid  laborers  of  all 
the  world.  That  wages  under  free  trade,  in  such  a  race,  can  be 
equal  to  wages  under  protection  is  glaringly  preposterous. 

Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that  "  in  your  protected  trades  profits 
are  hard  pressed  by  wages."  The  fair  inference  is — reversing  the 
proposition — that  profits  of  capital  are  not  hard  pressed  by  wages 
under  free  trade.  In  other  words,  wages  must  be  hard  pressed  by 
free  trade,  and  this  is  painfully  exhibited  by  the  present  abound- 
ing strikes  of  British  workmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  gives  Mr.  Giffen  as  authority  on  British  wages, 
and  claims  that  from  1833  to  1883  the  wages  paid  on  exportable 
manufactures  of  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  have  advanced  20 
and  30  per  cent.  Why  go  back  so  far  when  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  free  trade  is  only  claimed  for  less  than  thirty  years  ?  It 
would  possibly  be  more  fair  to  assume  that  much  of  the  advance 
claimed  may  have  occurred  long  before  the  era  of  free  trade.  In 
America  we  go  back  no  further  than  1860  to  claim  an  advance  of 
more  than  double  the  amount  specified  in  the  wages  of  laborers, 
both  in  factories  and  on  farms.  But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
insist  that  wages  are  not  higher  in  America  under  protection  than 
in  Great  Britain  under  free  trade,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
offer  statistical  proofs  of  the  wide  difference  known  to  exist,  and 
with  which  the  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar.  One  fresh  illustration  of  the  difference,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  inopportune.  The  late  great  wage-strike  of  the 
London  dockmen  was  made  to  obtain  an  increase  of  one  penny 
per  hour, — 6d.  (12  cents),  instead  of  5d.  (10  cents),  per  hour, — 
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and  the  increase  of  one  penny  per  hour  has  been  reckoned  as  a 
crowning  victory.  But  the  'longshoremen,  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  on  the  docks  of  New  York,  are  paid  30  cents  an 
hour  for  day,  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  night,  work.  Twelve  cents 
an  hour  was  stoutly  resisted  in  free-trade  London,  while  250-per 
cent,  higher  wages  still  prevail  under  protection  in  New  York. 

PROTECTION   PUTS  THE   CHIEF   BURDEN   ON  THE   FOREIGNER. 

Protectionists  claim,  as  Bismarck  claims,  that  protection  puts 
the  chief  burden  upon  the  foreigner,  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
duty  or  give  an  equivalent  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  products. 
They  also  claim  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  consumers  supply  their 
wants  at  less  cost  than  would  be  possible  without  protected  home 
competition.  For  example,  years  ago  moquette  carpets  brought  15 
to  $6  per  yard,  but  under  protection,  and  owing  to  a  loom  invented 
by  an  American,  they  are  now  sold  at  11.50  per  yard  and  sometimes 
for  less.  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  1867  brought  1166  per  ton,  but 
with  a  protective  duty  the  price  in  1885  was  only  128.50  per  ton, 
and  $27.50  in  1888.  From  1867  to  1888  there  were  made  in  the 
United  States  15,803,011  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  1,256,857  tons 
were  imported.  This  new  industry  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  people,  and  presents  only  a  single  example  of  many 
showing  the  creation,  as  well  as  the  increase,  of  the  wage  fund  by 
protection.  American  railroads  unquestionably  obtained  their 
steel  rails  in  the  aggregate  at  far  less  cost  than  would  have  been 
possible  even  with  free  rails  and  dependence  upon  foreign  supply 
and  foreign  prices.  AVhen  the  American  demand  in  1872 
exceeded  the  home  supply,  the  British  price  at  once  was  advanced 
from  230  shillings  per  ton  to  350  shillings,  and  again  in  1880  the 
British  price  was  for  the  same  reason  advanced  from  170  shillings 
per  ton  to  200.  This  shows  how  merciless  would  be  the  greed  of 
foreigners  were  our  manufactures  suspended  for  lack  of  protection. 

HOME   MANUFACTURES  SAVE   MUCH  OF  THE  COST  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION  AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

Home  manufactures  planted  in  every  State  alongside  of  the 
farmer  largely  save  in  distribution  the  heavy  cost  and  waste  of 
long  transportation.  Foreign  merchandise  landed  at  some  sea- 
port must  be  distributed  at  great  expense  across  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  exports  of  grain  must  be  freighted  from  the  remotest 
interior  States  to  seaports  and  then  an-oss  the  Atlantic.     Both  of 
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these  outlays  are  either  wholly  avoided  or  greatly  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  home  manufactures,  which  are  sold  (their  value  being 
well  known)  by  the  wholesale,  as  well  as  the  retail,  dealer  for  a 
much  smaller  commission  than  are  foreign  goods,  of  the  cost  and 
merit  of  which  the  public  are  ignorant. 

The  immediate  proximity  to  farmers  of  manufactures  is  an  ad- 
vantage so  great  that  the  holdings  of  farmers,  in  every  locality  of 
America  where  such  proximity  exists,  can  readily  be  sold  for 
more  than  50  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  land  where  manufactures 
have  not  been  established,  and  annually  yield  a  much  larger  income. 

Americans  prefer  to  make  a  home  market  for  all  of  their 
agricultural  products,  and  not  to  depend  upon  uncertain  and 
elusive  foreign  markets.  Every  ship-load  of  wheat  or  corn  ex- 
ported not  only  impoverishes  the  fertility  of  the  land  whence  it 
was  taken,  but  tends  to  reduce  both  the  price  abroad  and  at  home. 
Free  trade  in  America  would  cripple,  perhaps  ruin,  both  agricult- 
ure and  manufactures,  and  protection  is  accorded  to  both ;  for 
here  it  is  applied  to  both,  and  tends  not  only  to  shield  them  from 
harm,  but  has  operated  to  increase  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor 
equally  with  the  wages  of  employees  in  manufactures, — which 
shows  that  any  pretence  about  unprotected  labor  is  wholly  false 
and  intended  by  American  Free-Traders  only  to  deceive. 

We  have  no  class  legislation,  and  protection  protects  one-half 
of  the  population  no  more  than  the  other ;  wool  as  well  as  cloth. 
All  of  our  people  are  now  free  to  labor  where  they  choose,  where 
they  can  earn  the  most  and  receive  the  highest  reward;  and  the 
man  who  to-day  works  on  the  farm  may  to-morrow,  if  he  pleases, 
find  employment  in  the  mine,  mill,  or  factory,  and  obtain  the 
customary  wages  awarded  to  like  skill  and  service. 

PROTECTIOK   PRODUCES  THE  BEST  WORK. 

Protection  turns  out  not  merely  good  work,  but  the  best. 
Local  competition  always  pushes  the  best  to  the  front.  American 
locomotives  are  received  in  Australia,  Tfew  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere,  as  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  as  cheap. 
Some  British  manufacturers  and  traders  stamp  their  cotton  goods 
with  American  trade-marks  because  similar  American  goods, 
wherever  known,  fetch  the  highest  price.  House-f urniuhing  and 
saddL^ry  hardware,  locks,  joiners'  tools,  watches,  silverware,  jew- 
elry, paper  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of  American 
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manufacture  are  often  both  superior  to  and  cheaper  than  similar 
articles  produced  abroad.  Our  agricultural  implements  are  recog- 
nized eveiywhei'e  as  the  best  inventions  of  the  age.  American 
sewing-machines  and  carriages  easily  take  the  lead  of  foreign 
fashions  and  foreign  makes.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  to 
his  forester  an  axe,  he  did  not  seek  for  one  of  English  make^  but 
found  the  best  and  presented  one  of  American  make. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  under  high  duties  they  had  the 
"worst corks  in  Europe.**  This  was  deplorable,  but  if  they  had 
only  adopted  the  American  remedy  of  the  Maine  law,  they  would 
not  even  have  had 

"  To  stop  fOr  one  bad  cork  the  butler's  pay,** 

as  the  demand  for  corks  would  suddenly  have  been  estopped.  On 
our  part,  it  is  remembered  that,  prior  to  the  development  of  home 
manufactures,  America  was  forced  to  accept  such  sorry  foreign 
goods  as  were  oflfered,  and  here  was  the  great  dumping-place  for 
inferior  and  Brummagem  articles,  which,  like  Pindar's  razors, 
were  **  made  only  to  sell.*'  Protection  has  brought  relief  from 
such  imposition 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  humorous,  and  endeavors  to  plunge 
the  advocates  of  protection  into  the  mire  of  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  by  saying  : 

*'If  iheproi>er  obJ9ct  forthelrgrislatorlstokesp  andomplojin  hlsconntry  thef^roatest 
possible  amount  of  capital,  then  the  British  Parliament  {exempli  grcUid)  ouffbt  to 
protect  not  only  wheat,  but  pineapples.** 

This  tropical  illustration,  though  dimmed  by  age  and  long  service, 
shows  that  Free-Traders  claim  not  only  a  monopoly  of  trade,  but 
of  common-sense.  The  pineapple  argument  may  be  dismissed  as 
too  far-fetched. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  fond  of  extremes  aud  pursues  the 
subject  by  adding  the  following : 

"If  protection  be,  as  its  champions  (or  victims)  hold,  in  Its'ilf  an  economical 
good,  then  it  holds  in  the  sphere  of  production  the  same  place  as  belong  to  truth  in 
the  sphere  ef  philosophy,  or  to  rirtue  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  In  this  case,  you  can  • 
not  bare  too  much  of  it;  so  that,  while  more  protection  is  economical  good  in  em- 
bryo, such  good  find!)  its  full  development  only  in  the  prohibition  of  foreign  trade  ** 

It  may  be  observed,  "  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,**  that  in  the 
case  of  fire,  water,  and  air,  though  all  are  useful  servants,  no  one 
would  say  of  either,  "You  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.**  Tlie 
supporters  of  American  protection,  on  their  guard  against   all 
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suicidal  extremes,  propose  to  reduce,  as  they  have  reduced  pro- 
tective legislation,  wherever  and  whenever  the  prosperity  of  their 
countrymen  requires  it,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  burned  or 
drowned  by  protection,  though  they  cannot  escape  an  occasional 
gust  of  free  trade  from  the  trade-winds  across  the  Atlantic. 

Evidently  Mr.  Gladstone  would  enforce  the  reverse  of  his 
proposition,  or  that  '*  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  "  free  trade  ; 
doubtless  feeling  that  other  nations  cannot  have  too  much  of  it 
to  suit  Great  Britain.  If  free  trade  is  one  of  the  moral  virtues, 
however,  as  seems  to  be  claimed,  is  it  not  rather  reckless,  "in  the 
sphere  of  morals,'*  to  disregard  the  wisdom  of  classic  ages  handed 
down  by  the  axiom,  Li  medio  tuiissimus  ibis  f  Ift  their  hard- 
pressed  corn,  iron,  cotton,  and  silk  industries,  are  there  not  many 
Englishmen  ready  to  say  of  free  trade,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !''? 

FREE  TRADE   AMONG  THE   STATES. 

Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  fondness  for  the  logic  of  ex- 
treme cases,  and  he  asks,  in  relation  to  the  greater  profit  in  keep- 
ing labor  and  capital  at  home,  this  question  : 

**  But  if  this  really  is  so,  if  there  be  this  inborn  fertility  in  the  principle  itself,  why 
are  the  several  States  of  the  Union  precluded  from  applying  it  within  their  own  re- 
Bpectire  borders  I " 

If  this  were  asked  with  the  expectation  of  serious  consideration, 
it  might  bs  answered  that  local  tariffs  between  the  States  would 
not  only  be  inexpedient,  but  impossible  to  enforce,  and  they  are 
properly  superseded  by  the  far  better  protection  afforded  by  the 
general  government.  As  a  nation,  we  are  one  great  family,  or,  as 
he  calls  us,  "  a  world,  and  not  a  very  little  world,*'  where  each 
one  of  the  members  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  where  free 
trade  has  a  special  and  exceptional  domain  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment, and  where  its  results  are  beneficent.  As  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  we  were  annually  robbed  and  had  no  protection, 
and  therefore  declared  our  independence.  It  was  a  great  point 
through  the  union  then  established  to  escape  local  State  tariffs,  and 
national  protection  was  secured  in  our  very  earliest  legislative  acts. 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  now  to  offer  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver, 
and  to  inquire,  if  there  be  inborn  fertility  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  why  it  is  not  beneficently  applied  to  the  several  large 
and  populous  colonies  of  Great  Britain  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
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British  Parliament.  Surely  a  measure  of  this  transcendent  im- 
portance, which  keeps  her  legislators  constantly  awake  looking 
with  anxious  pity  after  the  fiscal  and  moral  interests  of  the 
United  States,  should  not  permit  them  to  sleep  when  it  equally 
concerns  (to  borrow  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases)  the  waste,  robbery, 
and  impQsition  that  are  so  rampant  in  British  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies—embracing one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  population.  "  Why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?"  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  been  unmindful  of  these  great  possessions — virgin 
fields  for  the  planting  of  unadulterated  free  trade — when  he 
penned  the  following  eloquent  sentence? — 

"There  opens  before  the  thinking  mfnd  when  this  supreme  question  is  propounded 
a  Tista  80  transcending  all  ordinary  limitation  as  requires  an  almost  preterhuman 
force  and  expansion  of  the  mental  eye  in  order  to  embrace  it." 

America  won  the  battle  for  the  colonists  in  177G,  when  they 
were  not  suffered  by  Great  Britain  to  work  in  the  more  refined 
manufactures  even  for  their  own  consumption.  The  erection  of 
steel  furnaces  and  slitmills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations 
was  prohibited.  The  exportation  from  one  province  to  another 
by  water,  or  even  the  carriage  by  land  upon  horseback  or  in  a 
cart,  of  hats,  wool,  and  woollen  goods  of  the  produce  of  America, 
was  also  wholly  prohibited.     We  have  changed  all  that. 

PRIMACY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  say 

"  that  in  international  transactions  the  British  nation  for  the  present  enjoys  a  com- 
mercial primacy;  that  no  country  in  the  world  shows  any  capacity  to  wrest  it  from 
US,  except  it  be  America;  that,  if  America  shall  frankly  adopt  and  steadily  maintain 
a  system  of  free  trade,  she  will  by  degrees,  perhaps  not  slow  degrees,  outstrip  us  in 
the  race,  and  wiU  probably  take  the  place  which  at  present  belongs  to  us;  but  that 
she  will  not  injure  us  by  the  operation." 

When  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  are  drying  up  as  to  im- 
ports of  manufactures,  and  are  being  supplied  by  their  own  home 
products,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  would  not,  as 
a  rival,  injure  British  trade  by  coming  to  the  front  and  taking 
the  place  and  primacy  which  at  present  belong  to  Great  Britain  ? 
Their  government  is  making  ambitious  efforts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  obtain  an  increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and,  if  that 
is  now  diminishing,  or  insufficient  for  one,  how  can  it  be  enough 
for  two,  or  for  both  England  and  Amorifa  ? 
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Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sincere.  He  is  among  tlie  first,  if 
not  the  foremost,  of  loyal  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  advocate  any  measure  that  would  not  benefit  his  own  country. 
He  sees  that  free  trade  with  America  would  offer  a  prodigious 
market  for  British  manufactures,  and  that  absorbing  advantage 
hides  everything  beyond.  But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
leaders  of  Great  Britain,  he  proudly  eminent  among  them,*  not 
very  long  since  were  quite  willing  that  such  primacy  as  we  then 
alone  enjoyed  on  the  American  continent  should  be  nullified  and 
overthrown,  and  for  their  unlawful  aid  in  that  direction  made 
an  atonement  of  $15,000,000. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  plainly  and  bluntly  builds  all  of  his  castlea- 
in  the-air  relating  to  our  primacy  upon  our  producing  more  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  mineral  oils  for  foreign  export,  and  says  that  we 
should  not  invest  *'  in  mills  or  factories  to  produce  yarn  or  cloth 
which  we  could  obtain  more  cheaply  from  abroad. ''  It  follows 
that  he  would  have  the  primacy  wholly  restricted  to  agricultural 
exports,  and  is  oblivious  of  the  fact — while  his  own  country  fur- 
nishes a  very  limited  and  about  the  only  foreign  market — that  our 
present  exports  of  these  products  operate  adversely  upon  our 
agricultural  interests,  and  that  the  policy  of  American  protection 
is  vigorously  maintained  in  order  to  create  a  larger  body  of  con- 
sumers at  home  and  to  give  to  agriculture  higher  rewards.  Why 
should  not  America  have  its  own  home  market  ?  Surely  nature 
is  not  against  it,  morality  is  not  against  it,  and  if  free-trade 
science  is  against  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  science.  We  must 
make  the  market  we  do  not  and  cannot  elsewhere  find.  We  have 
found  that  often  less  has  been  obtained  for  a  very  large  export  of 
cotton  than  for  a  medium  or  smaller  one,  showing  that  an  excess- 
ive crop  pays  the  least  profit.  Some  of  our  Western  States  have 
also  found  the  largest  crop  of  corn  most  valuable  as  their  cheapest 
fuel,  and  the  wheat  crop  in  some  of  our  territories,  like  that  of  the 
apple  elsewhere,  when  very  large,  pays  little  more  than  for  the 
harvesting. 

Beyond  this,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries  leave 
us  to  supply  only  a  pitiful  share  of  any  deficiency  of  European 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  Southern  sympathizer,  and  in  the  Roebuck  debate  on  the 
recognition  cf  the  Southern  Confederacy  said  :  **It  is  not,  therefore,  from  indiffer- 
ence—it is  not  any  adequate  or  worthy  object  on  the  part  of  the  North— that  1  would 
venture  to  deprecate  in  the  strongest  terms  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  honor- 
able and  learned  gentleman." 
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food  crops,  and  that  at  the  minimum  prices.  South  America, 
and  our  great  American  desert,  improved  by  irrigation,  may  also 
soon  prove  the  marvels  of  the  age  in  the  production  of  food  crops. 
An  increase  of  the  supply  from  any  quarter  would  instantly  de- 
press foreign  prices,  leaving  for  American  exports  losses  instead 
of  profits ;  and  our  farming  interests,  with  increased  crops  and 
without  an  increase  of  consumers,  would  sink  to  the  level  of  those 
now  so  greatly  depressed  in  Great  Britain.  Again,  if,  as  sug- 
gested, we  were  no  longer  to  protect  and  support  home  manu- 
factures, or  investments  in  ''mills  and  factories,"  but  put  our 
home  market  of  95  per  cent,  in  limbo,  or  the  paradise  of  fools,  in 
order  to  increase  the  5  per  cent,  (not  including  cotton)  which  we 
occasionally  have  of  such  exports,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  prices  of  the  products  of  foreign  ''  mills  and  factories  "  would 
mount  far  above  the  present  current  rates  in  America  ?  Our 
manufactures,  outside  of  household  industries,  amounted  in  1880 
to  $5,369,579, 191,  and  it  is  estimated  will  reach  $7,000,000,000  in 
1890.  Were  we  to  surrender  this  unmatched  field  to  free  trade, 
the  immense  capital  invested  must  be  largely  sacrificed,  and  thou- 
sands of  laborers  turned  adrift,  ''the  world  all  before  them  where 
to  choose.^'     Europeans,  with  their 

"diflcoBtent 
Made  glorious  summer/' 

would  rush  to  fill  the  void  with  their  products,  upon  their  own 
terms,  and  for  them  a  new  world  would  have  been  discovered  by 
free  trade. 

Purchasers  of  home  products  are  sure  to  retain  capital  for  the 
wage  fund  of  laborers  in  their  own  country  and  keep  it  in  circu- 
lation; l^ut  when  purchases  are  made  abroad,  the  capital  goes  to  a 
bourn  whence  it  never  returns. 

The  increment  of  capital  employed  in  British  manufactures  is 
apparently  becoming  unsatisfactory  and  doubtful.  If  this  were 
not  so,  why  are  there  so  many  millions  of  British  capital  at  the 
present  moment  fleeing  from  their  free-trade  home  and  running 
to  and  fro  in  America  as  supplicants  for  any  random  employment? 
Evidently  the  wage  fund  for  English  workmen  would  appear  to 
be  unstable  and  on  the  wing. 

As  to  the  charge  of  waste  in  practical  protection,  it  would  be 
equally  just  to  charge  the  blessings  of  the  falling  rain  and  the 
heat  of  tl]e  summer  sun  with  undue  waste.     It  will  be  sufficient 
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for  an  American  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  since 
1860,  notwithstanding  the  boundless  losses  of  both  North  and 
Soath  in  the  late  war,  has  much  more  than  doubled  its  wealth  and 
population,  and  since  1865  has  reduced  its  public  debt  by  the 
large  sum  of  $1,693,426,676,  so  that  our  yearly  interest  chaxge per 
capita  was  in  1888  only  63  cents,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
$3.75 per  capita,  or  nearly  six  times  as  much.  When  any  equal 
prosperity  shall  be  visible  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  be  proper  to  meditate  on  the  felicities  of  free  trade.  In  this 
debt-paying  race  for  the  primacy,  the  British  are  just  now  only 
in  sight,  and  Americans  are  not  hard  pressed  by  any  rivals. 

Free  trade  miserably  fails  to  offer  remunerative  employment 
or  any  vitality  to  the  forces  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  waste  of  latent  power  is  enormous.  The  division  of  the 
British  population  according  to  occupation,  as  set  forth  in  their 
own  statistical  publications  of  1889,  was  : 

Agrionltural  and  industrial 10,818,2{6 

Indefinite,  unoconpied,  and  non-productive 19,703,745 

Is  not  free  trade  responsible  for  this  extraordinary  excess  of  the 
non-productive  population?  These  plethoric  millions  of  mere 
drones  surely  cannot  all  be  justly  charged  to  the  aristocracy. 

THE  HINDER  PARTS  OF  BRITISH  FREE  TRADE. 

It  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  What  is  the  practical  system  of 
British  free  trade,  which  Americans  are  so  urgently  pressed  by 
British  statesmen,  and  by  others  who  are  not  statesmen,  to  adopt? 
It  may  have  worked  well  or  ill  for  Great  Britain ;  but  what  is 
there  about  it  that  should  lead  Americans  to  renounce  the  legis- 
lative precedents  and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  and  to  abandon 
the  highway  of  their  past  and  present  matchless  prosperity  in 
order  to  follow  a  later-born  experiment  of  our  foremost  rival  in 
commerce  and  manufactures?  **Ifear  the  Greeks  even  when 
they  bring  gifts." 

To  answer  the  question,  we  are  limited  to  a  survey  of  the  sol- 
itary British  example,  forn^  other  nation  treats  free  trade  as  any- 
thing better  than  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Free  trade  opens  in 
Great  Britain  by  levying  a  tariff  duty  on  imported  manufactured 
tobacco  of  84  cents  to  92  cents  per  pound  ;  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  104  to  116  cents  per  pound  ;  on  cigars,  $1.32  per  pound; 
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on  tea,  12  cents  per  pound ;  on  coffee,  3  cents  per  pound — if 
ground  or  prepared,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  on  cocoa,  raw,  2  cents 
per  pound — if  manufactured,  4  cents  per  pound.  Among  other 
items  subject  to  duty  are  currants,  figs,  raisins,  plums,  prunes, 
soap,  pickles,  varnish,  wine,  gin,  and  all  other  spirits.  These 
duties,  it  will  be  observed,  bear  heavily  upon  laboring  people,  who 
consume  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  articles  from  which  the 
largest  part  of  British  tariff  revenue  is  obtained.  The  so-called 
revenue  duty  on  tobacco,  supplied  from  America,  amounts  to  at 
least  1,500  per  cent.  The  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  is  the  same 
upon  the  lowest  grade  as  upon  the  highest  and  choicest  varieties. 
The  free-trade  idea  is  to  place  duties  on  articles  not  produced  at 
home,  instead  of  on  such  as  are  or  ought  to  be  produced  there, 
and  is  the  reverse  of  the  American  idea. 

But  this  model  free-trade  tariff  failed  to  yield  (in  1888)  more 
than  $98,150,000  of  revenue,  being  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  part  of  the  sum  ($378,300,000)  required  for  the  ordinary 
support  of  the  British  Government,  and  our  British  friends  are 
compelled  annually  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  extreme  taxa- 
tion to  cover  the  enormous  deficiency  of  thrice  as  much  more. 

This  dismal  but  inexorable  sequence  of  the  free-trade  system 
has  been  in  America  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  where  it  forever 
should  be,  except  in  the  emergency  of  a  great  war,  and  it  will  be 
enough  now  to  catalogue  its  many  sore  titles.  Supplemental  to 
British  free  trade,  and  inseparable  from  it,  will  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  land  and  house  tax,  paid  by  occupiers  as  well  as  by 
owners  ;  a  tax  on  legacies  and  successions  ;  a  stamp  tax  on  bills 
of  exchange,  receipts,  and  patents  ;  a  tax  on  carriages,  horses, 
man-servants,  guns,  and  dogs  ;  an  excise  on  gin  and  all  other 
spirits;  and  a  tax  on  incomes.  The  woes  of  our  rebellion  gave  us 
all  the  experience  in  this  sad  line  of  taxation  we  shall  ever  covet. 
Only  a  nation  stniggling  to  preserve  its  existence,  or  to  protect  its 
people  from  famine  and  sudden  death,  would  be  willing  to  toler- 
ate so  many  Briarean  arms  clutching  at  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

This  onerous  system  of  taxation  is  made  necessary  by  free 
trade,  and  by  the  ponderous  British  public  debt.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  treasury,  is  $1,063,- 
004,894,  while  in  1888  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  with  about 
half  as  much  population,  was  £705,575,073,  or  $3,527,875,365— 
almost  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  United  States, 
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Revenue  for  the  support  of  government  must  be  had,  but  the 
British  system  presents  its  revolutionary  odium,  and  Americans 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  ancient  repugnance  for  stamp  and  ex- 
cise taxes.  The  United  States,  however,  is  paying  off  its  public 
debt  upon  the  canter,  and  raises  its  revenue  by  duties  on  imports, 
scarcely  felt  by  taxpayers,  but  which  are  a  great  encouragement 
to  home  industries,  and  so  levied  that  the  foreign  producer  must 
pay  for  his  entrance  to  our  market.  Pedlers  are  made  to  pay  a 
license  to  sell  their  "  truck  **  by  each  and  every  State  ;  and  why 
should  not  the  foreigner,  exempt  from  all  local  taxes,  who  seeks 
to  sell  his  products  not  merely  in  one  State,  but  throughout  the 
whole  Union,  be  required  to  pay  for  the  privilege  ? 

Great  Britain  has  an  annual  deficiency  of  food  products,  and 
it  seems  necessary  to  obtain  a  foreign  supply  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  people.  Without  the  command  of  the  sea  for  trans- 
portation this  supply  might  be  cut  off  ;  and,  to  obtain  means  of 
purchasing  it,  it  is  also  necessary  to  export  manufactures  and 
undersell  all  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  or  her  people  must 
go  without  their  daily  food. 

Free  trade  appeared  to  flourish  until  it  encountered  too  many 
protective  tariffs  of  other  nations,  now  universal,  and  unlikely  to 
be  abolished.  They  are  Gibraltars  that  everywhere  frown  upon 
those  who  are  plotting  to  supersede  and  destroy  the  home  indus- 
tries of  other  people.  British  Free-Traders  have  found  it  hard 
to  kick  against  such  pricks,  and  now  beg  the  help  of  America. 

'*  No  other  country,"  Mr.  Gladstone  says  of  America,  **  has 
the  same  free  choice  of  industrial  pursuits,  the  same  option  to 
lay  hold  not  on  the  good  merely,  but  on  the  best.'*  And  yet  this 
free  choice,  which  gives  to  our  people  the  control  of  all  their 
natural  forces,  he  would  now  limit,  and  give  no  option  of  mills 
and  factories.  America  does  not  thrust  its  industrial  theories 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  happy  whether  protection  or  free 
trade  shall  prevail  there.  The  large  subsidies  that  are  paid  to 
British  ships  for  carrying  foreign  mails  far  transcend  what  that 
service  might  be  obtained  for  if  free  trade  were  allowed  with 
foreign  competitors,  and  the  annual  sums  also  paid  to  large  and 
fast-going  steamers,  to  be  utilized  first  for  trade  and  second  for 
war  purposes  when  needed,  furnish  examples  in  the  highest  fields 
of  protection  ;  and  we  only  lament  and  criticise  our  own  short- 
comings in  the  same  service. 


rssr  rsM}£  or  FROTEkrrK^y.  as^ 


XOSr  CEAFTTSS  OF  GLOSY  THAX  OF  S^HAXS. 

musi  be  er>sci:ei  w::h  r::orv  ohar*:er^  of  jrforr  ;bAn  of  $h;ui:^.  auni 
America  is  now  z::n?  drsily  ana  lendorfr  assaohed  to  her  pev^4i^ 
than  :o  :i^>5e  of  anv  o:her  na::on.  and  shv>ttld  W  olaimi^d  as  llwtr 
best  and  mo?:  powerful  friend,  mc^r^  espjcialiT  siuiv  Orvxu  Rrttaia 
seems  to  be  s:ep  by  s:ep  Americanized  bv  iho  eJLieii^ioxi  of  iW 
riglit  of  suffmge.  S::1I  we  are  now  askevi,  in  sal^taxK'e^  to  }>Iod 
conteniedlj  with  hand  labor,  to  raise  com  and  pasture  henis^  u> 
dismiss  oar  anisajiSy  and  fore:^  maohinerr  and  all  the  forcei?  of 
steam-engines,  without  which  no  nation,  either  in  jx^ce  or  war, 
can  hope  to  be  great  or  even  independent.  The  seldshness  of 
those  who  merelv  seek  an  extension  of  Brirish  tr^e  mar  ask  for 
this,  but  not  those  who  more  priie  American  power  and  Americaii 
fratemitv.  In  Europe.  Great  Britain,  if  not  misrepresented,  has 
no  allies,  and.  among  all  first -elass  |H>wers.  not  one  earnest  friend. 
Would  it  not  be  a  blunder  for  even  British  Free-Trader*  to  pro» 
mote  our  acceptance  of  a  policy  that  would  be  sure  to  reduce  the 
United  States  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power  ? 

Mr,  Gladstone  bestows  lofty  praise  upon  the  unrivalled  strength 
of  our  country  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  American  ailran* 
tages  over  all  nations,  of  oar  immense  territory  where  there  is 
nothing  that  the  soil  would  refuse  to  yield,  the  rare  exceJleuce  of 
the  climate,  the  vast  extent  of  ci\h1  and  other  mineral  resourco!?^ 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  }xx»ple  surj^assing  all  the  world,  and 
sums  up  as  follows  : 

**  I  sappose  there  is  no  other  ooontry  of  the  whole  earth  in  whic'h.  If  we  combine  to* 
getber  the  eorface  and  that  which  is  below  the  surface.  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful 
toman.  The  mineral  resources  of  our  Britannic  Istle  hare,  without  question,  porincl- 
paUj  contributed  to  its  commercial  preeminence.  But  when  we  match  theui  with 
those  of  America,  it  is  LiUiput  against  Brobdingnag.** 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  with  a  continent  instead  of  an  island^ 
with  twice  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  more  of  the 
natural  aptitudes  for  the  widest  fields  of  manufactures  than  can 
be  claimed  even  for  the  people  from  whom  wo  sprang,  Mr.  Glml- 
stone  would  place  "  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the  world"  in 
subservience  to  British  free  trade,  and  confine  the  Amorioan  peo- 
ple to  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,  meats,  and  mineral  oils, 
and  have  them  abandon  more  millions  of  mauufaotures  than  aro 
annually  produced  by  Great  Brit^iin  herself,  and  sink  all  ambitions 
VOL.  CL.— NO.  400.  iiO 
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for  the  protection  of  any  products  **we  could  obtain  more 
cheaply  from  abroad."  The  anti-climax  of  the  argument  is  rather 
conspicuous,  and  the  American  people  will  be  in  no  mood  to  trail 
with  a  "  broken  wing''  their  ambition  in  the  dust,  and  will  sur- 
render neither  their  manhood  nor  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature. 

MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

After  all  the  economical  arguments  against  protection  appear 
to  have  been  concluded,  but  not  without  some  misgivings  as  to 
their  efficiency,  Mr.  Gladstone  summons  to  his  aid  for  the  final 
assault  all  the  terrors  of  denunciation.  He  cannot  finish  what 
he  calls  his  **  indictment  against  protection''  until  he  has  anathe- 
matized it  as  *'  morally  as  well  as  economically  bad" — not  that 
all  Protectionists  are  bad,  but  that  the  svstem  tends  to  harden  all 
"  into  positive  selfishness."  This  is  an  indictment  with  which 
all  nations  are  graciously  covered  except  the  British,  and  the 
British  may  stand  up  and  thank  God  that  they  ^'  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publi- 
can." The  world,  however,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  free 
trade  was  adopted,  or  is  now  upheld,  for  any  other  reason  than 
its  supposed  advantages,  not  to  moral,  but  to  British  material 
and  trading,  interests.  If  any  nation  has  exhibited  more  of 
purely  financial  selfishness  than  embroiders  the  history  of  some 
British  administrations,  it  has  not  been  recorded.  This  part 
of  the  indictment  against  protection  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  would 
be  to  say  that  not  all  Free-Traders  are  liars,  but  the  system  tends 
to  harden  all  into  positive  falsification.  Though  we  might  highly 
appreciate  the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  that  it  cannot  be  won  unless  we  * 'frankly  adopt  and  stead- 
ily maintain  a  system  of  free  trade."  We  must,  however,  frankly 
and  steadily  maintain  that  the  terms  are  too  exorbitant. 

In  his  pathetic  exhortation  to  Americans  on  the  selfishness  and 
moral  aspects  of  the  question,  urging  Protectionists  to  be  good  as 
well  as  great,  Mr.  Gladstone  forgets  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
are  not  entirely  without  sin,  and  may  not,  therefore,  cast  the  first 
stone  across  the  Atlantic  even  to  hit  Americans.  But  others  have 
not  forgotten  that  free  trade  was  begotten  by  greed  for  the  trade 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  the  British  war  power  which  forced,  and 
continues  to  force,  the  opium  trade  upon  China,  by  which  the 
Indian  government  obtains  an  annual  income  of  near  forty  million 
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dollars;  that  the  religion  of  Great  Britain,  politically  established, 
may  have  something  too  much  of  perfunctory  support  through 
the  union  of  church  and  state;  that  its  laws  of  primogeniture 
were  ordained  to  make  the  first-born  rich  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  poor;  and  that  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer 
hands  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

To  refute  the  charge  against  protection  of  a  tendency  to  selfish- 
ness and  lack  of  morality,  American  Protectionists  may,  with 
more  pleasure  than  is  afforded  by  showing  that  Free-Traders 
occupy  a  glass  house,  turn  the  light  on  all  their  past  history,  and 
offer  the  evidence  of  the  equality  of  their  laws  and  citizenship, 
the  uprooting  of  the  inherited  laws  of  primogeniture,  the  uni- 
versal education  through  common  schools,  the  liberal  and  spon- 
taneous support  of  Christian  churches,  the  extinction  of  human 
slavery  originally  planted  by  the  mother-country,  the  free  home- 
steads to  the  landless,  the  disbandment  of  our  vast  armies  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  and  their  prompt  return  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  life,  the  national  magnanimity  exhibited  after  victory 
over  rebellion,  the  payment  of  our  public  debt  even  before  it  is 
due,  the  liberal  pensions  to  those  who  have  suffered  in  patriotic 
service  (perhaps  annually  exceeding  for  like  services  all  British 
appropriations  for  the  last  century),  the  higher  dignity  and 
respect  accorded  to  women,  the  paternal  care  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  deaf-mutes,  and  the  general 
absence  of  all  beggars. 

We  appeal  finally  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
the  author  of  '*  The  American  Commonwealth,"  whose  work  has 
already  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  Gibbon,  Motley,  and  de  Tocque- 
ville.  Unlike  Mr.  Gladstone, — except  that  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament, — he  is  not  a  partisan,  and  has  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  people,  visiting 
every  State  of  the  Union  for  the  sole  purpose  of  impartiality  and 
historic  veracity.  That  Mr.  Bryce  is  competent  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  the  morals  and  selfishness  of  Americans,  none  will  dis- 
pute. Setting  forth  American  characteristics,  he  says : 

"They  are  a  moral  and  weU-conduoted  people." 

"The  average  of  temperance,  chastity,  tmthfolness,  and  general  probity  if  lome- 
what  higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe." 

"Nowhere  are  so  many  philanthropic  and  reformatory  agencies  at  work.** 
(Yelnme  IL,  pages  S47  and  848.) 

"  In  works  of  active  beneficence  no  country  lias  surpassed,  perhapa  none  has 
equaUed.  the  United  States."   (PageSm) 
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Mr.  Bryce  concludes  his  great  work  in  tlie  following  pregnant 
words : 

'*  America  has  still  a  long  TiBta  of  years  stxetohing  before  her  in  which  she  will 
sojoj  conditions  more  auspicious  than  England  can  count  upon.  And  that  America 
marks  the  highest  level,  not  only  of  material  well-being,  but  of  intelligence  and 
happiness*  which  the  race  has  yet  attained,  will  be  the  Judgment  of  those  who  look 
net  at  the  favored  few  for  whose  benefit  the  world  seems  hitherto  to  have  framed 
its  institutions,  but  at  the  whole  body  of  the  people** 

Justin  S.  Morrill. 


A 


THE  QUESTION  CLUBS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

BY   SAMUEL  W.    MENDUM. 


Among  the  changes  proposed  in  the  Senate  Tariff  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  22, 1889,  was  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  tin  plates  from  one  cent,  the  present  rate,  to  two  cents  per 
poand.  While  the  bill  was  yet  pending,  the  Massachusetts  con- 
sumers and  workers  of  tin  plate,  to  the  number  of  over  three 
hundred,  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes  and 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  a 
communication  in  which  the  following  specific  questions  were 
asked  : 

1.  Why  double  the  tax  on  tin  platee  t 

S.  Why  not  let  them  enter  free  of  duty  t 

S.  Who  are  to  be  benefited  bj  taxing  us  upon  the  tin  plates  we  consume  t 

i.  To  whom  do  jou  expect  the  proposed  increase  of  tax  wlU  be  paid— to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  or  to  private  persons  to  Induce  them  to  undertake  tha 
manufacture  of  tin  plates  t 

5.  If  to  the  latter,  what  chance  do  you  think  any  workmen  now  idle  in  this 
oonntry  would  stand  in  getting  such  private  persons  to  employ  them,  in  rreferenoe  to 
the  especially  weU-fltted  Welshmen  who  would  at  once  seek  such  employment  here  t 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  these  consumers  and  workers  of 
tin  plate  had  as  good  ground  for  consideration  ..  ^  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  who 
at  the  same  time  directed  a  letter  to  Senator  Allison,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Tariff  Revision,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated strongly  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate,  and  even 
admitted  that  the  price  of  tin  plates  would  be  increased  to  con- 
sumers as  a  result  of  raising  the  duty.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  our  two  Senators  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  these 
questions,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts  tin-plate  workers 
and  consumers  to  obtain  the  justification  for  a  change  so  vitally 
concerning  their  interests  was  ineffectual. 

The  idea,  however,  of  asking  specific  questions  with  regard  to 
the  effects  of  our  present  tariff  upon  special  branches  of  industry 
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appeared  to  find  favor  with  some  of  oar  young  men  who  have 
become  interested  in  economic  qaestions.  Since  the  tariff  had 
come  to  be  the  most  important  issue  in  our  national  politics,  it 
was  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  more  definite  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 
The  time  was  especially  opportune  for  educational  work.  A 
presidential  contest  had  just  been  decided  and  politics  were  quiet. 
Honest  arguments  would  not  be  restrained  by  anxiety  for  party 
welfare.  By  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  or  question 
and  refusal  to  answer,  or  question  and  neglect  to  answer,  it  was 
thought  that  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  might  be  overhauled. 
Questions  should  be  sent  to  those  representing  both  sides,  and 
answers  from  Protectionists  or  Tariff-reformers  should  be  equally 
welcome. 

As  these  young  men  had  no  special  interests  at  stake  and, 
therefore,  could  not  afford  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  with  the 
hope  of  a  return,  a  cheap  method  of  spreading  their  information 
was  desired.  "  Why  not  make  the  people  the  questioners  ?  '*  The 
idea  developed,  and  soon  clubs,  consisting  of  five  or  more 
members  each,  were  organized  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  questions  and 
the  publication  of  the  answers  in  the  press,  a  general  secretary 
was  elected,  and  the  consolidated  organizations  became  known  as 
the  United  Question  Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  post-office 
box  as  their  expensive  headquarters. 

The  first  set  of  questions  received  treated  of  the  duties  upon 
fish,  potatoes,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  iron.  There  were  seven  separate 
questions,  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  make  a  *^  com- 
posite'* question  of  the  whole  :  **  Do  you  think  salt  fish,  smoked 
herring,  frozen  fish,  potatoes,  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  iron 
ought  to  be  taxed  ?"  These  questions,  addressed  to  Senators 
Dawes  and  Hoar,  and  Representatives  Andrew  and  Candler,  of 
the  Third  and  Ninth  Districts  respectively,  were  forwarded  to  the 
various  clubs  for  the  signatures  of  the  members.  Twenty-three 
clubs  responded,  and  the  questions,  duly  signed,  were  forwarded 
by  the  general  secretary  to  the  congressmen  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

Representative  Andrew  alone  made  specific  replies  to  these 
questions.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  upon  the  articles  named,  and  stated  his  reasons  at  length. 
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A  part  of  his  answer  to  the  questions  on  coal  and  iron  is  here- 
with given  : 

**  In  New  Brunswick  and  Nora  Scotia  are  to  be  found  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  high 
quality,  of  cokeing  coed  in  great  abundance  of  the  best  kind,  and  of  ohemioally-parA 
limestone,  all  lying  within  a  range  of  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  shore  of  whioh 
they  might  be  brought  and  converted  into  iron  for  our  use;  or  they  could  be  floated 
on  barges  into  the  harbors  of  Bath,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  Boston.  We  could 
then  be  supplied  with  pig-iron  at  from  $9  to  $11  a  ton,  coed  at  $3  a  ton,  and  coke  at 
$3.50  a  ton.  .  .  .  If  we  send  to  Pennsylvania,  we  must  pay  from  $16  to  $18  a  ton 
for  pig-iron,  $4  a  ton  for  coal,  and  from  $5  to  $6.50  a  ton  for  coke.  .  .  .  Our  iron- 
works in  New  Ehigland,  which  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  our  people,  are 
being  closed,  winding  up,  selling  out,  or  going  to  ruin,  on  account  of  both  the  lack  of 
the  crude  materials  and  of  the  old  scrap  iron  and  steel  and  other  waste  materials, 
which  we  cuuld  derive  in  vast  quantities  from  Cuba  and  South  America  and  other 
points,  in  exchange  for  finished  products,  but  from  which  privilege  we  are  prohibited 
by  taxation." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Andrew's  replies  in  the  name  of  the 
United  Question  Clubs  brought  forth  a  storm  of  ridicule  from 
protectionist  papers,  which  devoted  so  much  of  their  valuable 
space  to  denouncing  us  and  our  methods  as  to  cause  us  to  feel 
that  we  were,  after  all,  of  some  importance,  and  that  our  shots 
were  taking  effect.  The  Boston  Journal  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  Republicans  to  ignore  the  Question  Clubs,  and  declared  that 
the  shortest  way  to  extinguish  them  was  "not  to  notice  them/' 
The  Journal  itself  could  not  practise  its  precepts.  The  Boston 
Advertiser  aristocratically  insinuated  that  the  questions,  signed 
as  they  were  largely  by  workingmen,  would  not  warrant  replies  of 
value  from  public  men.  Several  columns  would  not  exhaust  the 
ridicule  which  was  hurled  at  the  Question  Clubs.  This  ridicule 
only  served  to  help  us  by  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and 
the  advertising  cost  us  nothing. 

Representative  Candler  did  not  answer  our  questions.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  Republican  Congressman  probably  deterred 
him  from  an  honest  expression  of  his  views.  He  did  not  even 
inform  us  that  he  had  changed  his  faith  from  that  to  which  he 
adhered  in  1869,  when  he  said,  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  to  promote  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  reform 
of  the  tariff  : 

"All  of  thorn  [food,  coal,  lumber,  and  iron]  are  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  us  by 
the  greatest  humbug  of  modem  times,  the  tariff  of  the  United  States." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  declared  that  it  was  ''  insulting  to  our 
Congressmen  to  ask  them  questions  about  the  tariff."  What  fol- 
lows shows   how  Senator  Dawes  was  insulted  by  our  questions. 
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While  he  did  not  favor  us  with  categorical  replies,  still  we  were 
very  glad  to  receive  from  him  a  letter  conveying  such  evidence 
of  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  he  received  our  questions  that  we 
felt  sure,  on  what  we  considered  very  good  grounds,  that  our 
movement  was  not  so  contemptible  as  the  protectionist  papers 
would  have  the  public  believe.  Referring  to  the  repetition  of  the 
questions  on  the  different  signed  blanks  representing  the  various 
clubs,  he  says: 

"There  was  no  oooarion  for  this  formidable  method  of  approach,  for  any  one  of  rnj 
oonstituenta,  as  weU  as  the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  theee  papers,  is  entitled  to 
my  opinion  on  aU  sulijectsof  pnblfc  concern.  .  .  .  These  gentlemen  inform  me 
that  they  shall  put  questions  tome  from  time  to  time.  This  is  commendable,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  a  respectful  answer,  which  they  shaU  have  at  aU  times  from 
nue." 

In  order  that  the  replies  of  Mr.  Andrew  might  be  tested,  they 
were  forwarded  to  the  prominent  iron-manufacturers  of  New 
England,  with  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  result 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  Replies  were  received  from  the  Hon. 
Peleg  McFarlin,  treasurer  of  the  Ellis  Foundry,  South  Carver, 
Mass.,  who  has  so  persistently  endeavored  to  show  the  Republicans 
of  New  England  that  the  high  tariff  on  iron,  crude,  scrap,  and 
pig,  is  ruining  our  iron  industries ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Parlin,  treasurer  of 
the  Magee  Furnace  Company,  Boston ;  Mr.  James  C.  Warr,  of 
the  Pranconia  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Wareham,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Z. 
Talbot,  manufacturer  of  shoe-nails  and  tacks,  Holliston,  Mass.  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dart,  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tool  Company, 
Providence ;  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Judd,  proprietor  of  the  Fairhaven 
(Mass.)  Iron- Works,  and  General  John  H.  Reed,  treasurer  of  the 
Bay  State  Iron- Works. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  indorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Andrew 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  publication  of  their  replies  in  the 
leading  papers  of  New  England  attracted  wide  attention  and 
occasioned  much  discussion.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the 
above-named  gentlemen  are  not  "  visionary  doctrinaires,'^  nor 
receivers  of  British  gold,  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  members 
of  the  Cobden  Club ;  but  that  they  are  practical  business  men. 
I  herewith  quote  from  the  various  letters.  The  Hon.  Peleg 
McFarlin  says : 

*'  It  is  sometimes  bat  a  step  from  the  condition  which  threatens  disaster  to  that 
which  insures  snocess.  Restore  the  former  reasonable  tariff  rate  of  24  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  iron,  and,  while  Pennsylvania  wUl  not  suffer,  New  England  will  feci  a 
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stimulus  in  all  her  avennes  of  traffic  Scores  of  mills  within  her  borders,  now  de- 
serted and  silent,  will  throng  with  workmen  and  renew  the  hum  of  thrifty  indus- 
try." 

Mr.  James  C.  Warr  speaks  in  no  unmeaning  terms  when  he 
says : 

''As  one  who  has  been  an  unchanging  member  of  the  Republican  party  from  the 
time  of  its  organization,  I  enter  my  protest  against  the  doctrine  advocated  by  some 
stump  speakers,  more  zealous  than  wise,  during  the  late  campaign,  that  New  Eng- 
land, having  within  the  reach  of  her  hands  iron  as  cheap  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  coal  as  cheap  as  any  that  can  be  laid  down  in  any 
dty  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  shall  sacrifice  her  rolling-mills,  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  nail,  tack  and  shovel  factories,  boiler,  engine,  and  locomotive  works,  and  her 
other  iron-working  establishments  of  a  hundred  kinds,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  whims 
and  fkndes  of  some  few  extremists  in  New  England,  who,  influenced  by  cunning 
Pennsylvania  sophistries,  are  endeavoring  to  commit  the  Republican  piuty  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  suiddal  theory  that  protection  to  American  manufactures  should 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  work  the  prohibition  of  raw  materials  to  those  States  which 
are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  produce  any.  If  the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  is 
to  puU  down  one  by  one  the  groat  industries  of  New  England,  then  I  have  thorough- 
ly misunderstood  *t,  and  have  all  these  years  been  voting  with  the  wrong  party." 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  iron  question,  the  Boston 
Journal  felt  obliged  to  break  its  rule  to  "  quietly  ignore '' the 
Question  Clubs,  and  some  refutation  of  Mr.  McFarlin's  views  was 
attempted.     This  paper  held  that 

"the  migrations  of  the  iron  industry  have  been  occasioned  primarily  by  considera- 
tions of  convenience  and  transportation,  and  proximity  to  the  desired  kinds  of  ore 
and  coaL  These  are  matters  with  which  the  duty  on  pig-iron  has  little  or  nothing 
todo."^ 

In  other  words,  the  Boston  Journal  says  in  effect  to  our  iron- 
manufacturers  :  "  You  can't  do  it,  and  we  won't  let  you  try.''  It 
must  bo  a  blind  adherence  to  the  party  whip  which  causes  this 
organ  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  our  iron  men  to  revive  their 
industries  by  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitant  duties  upon  iron.  If 
the  duty  on  pig-iron  "  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  "  with  the  state 
of  our  iron  industry,  why  not  remove  it,  or  even  reduce  it  ?  If 
that  were  done,  and  then  iron-manufacturing  should  prove  a 
failure,  our  iron  men  would  have  to  accept  the  result,  just  as  the 
New  England  wheat-growers  did  when  the  wheat  centre  moved 
west.  Again,  the  Journal  takes  a  still  weaker  position  when  it 
says  that,  after  all, 

''competition,  not  merely  among  mine-owners,  but  to  even  a  greater  ertont  be- 
tween freight  routes,  has  brought  price?  down  to  a  point  at  which  Canadian  coal,  of 
a  quality  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  iron-manufaoturers  desire  it,  cannot  suc- 
oessfuUy  compete.'*! 

*  August  1. 188&       t  September  IS,  1  88. 
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If  the  duty  on  coal  is  inoperative,  why  not  remove  it  ?  If 
Canadian  coal  cannot  compete,  what  need  is  there  of  keeping  a 
useless  duty  upon  the  tariff-books  ?  Let  us  try  free  coal,  and  if 
Pennsylvania  can  do  better  for  New  England  than  Canada,  well 
and  good. 

And  even  weaker  is  the  position  of  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  secre- 
tary of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  who  is  particularly  excited 
over  the  efforts  of  the  New  England  iron  men  to  obtain  free  iron 
ore  and  coal.  In  a  recent  Bulletin  article  he  made  the  following 
statement : 

**  The  goveniment  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  oultiratloii  of  cotton  in  Ohio  or 
8agarK3ane  In  Michigan.  Why  ehonld  it  be  asked  to  attempt  equally  Impoarfhle 
results  in  connection  with  the  iron  industry  of  New  BigUnd  t  " 

Overlooking  the  mistake  in  Mr.  Swank's  premises, — ^for  the 
government  does,  by  high  duties,  force  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Louisiana,  an  industry  which,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
sugar-planters  themselves,  could  not  exist  but  for  the  protective 
duty, — it  is  easy  to  prove  him  wilfully  inconsistent.  He  fails  to 
understand  that  the  New  England  iron  men  ask  for  no  govern- 
ment intervention  in  their  behalf ;  but,  rather,  for  a  removal  of 
the  government  jpr^re^i^ion,  consisting  of  exorbitant  duties  upon 
their  raw  materials.  They  want  a  fair  chance,  and  Mr.  Swank 
is  not  willing  that  they  should  have  it,  despite  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  McFarlin  in  the  Journal 
of  August  10,  1889  : 

"  So  far  as  f oreisrn  competlton  in  pig-iron  is  oonoemed,  if  we  have  no  tax  upon  that 
article,  it  would  be  confined  to  the  seaboard  districts  of  this  country,  where  cheap 
transportation  by  water  could  be  obtained  from  the  centres  of  production  in  Europe. 
In  the  interior  of  this  country  iron  is  already  manufactured  at  so  low  a  price  that 
foreign  producers  could  not  afford  to  send  their  product  across  the  Atlantic  and 
pay,  in  addition,  large  rates  of  freight  for  transportation  by  rail  in  order  to  compete 
in  the  Interior  with  American  producers." 

We  also  have  the  testimony  of  another  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vanian  to  the  effect  that  a  vigorous  reform  of  our  iron  tariffs  will 
not  hurt  Pennsylvania,  for  which  State  the  Boston  Journal  is  so 
solicitous.  The  Philadelphia  Record^  of  November  26,  1889, 
quotes  the  following  from  Major  L'.  S.  Bent,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  of  Steel  ton.  Pa.,  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial plant  in  the  State: 

"  Giye  me  free  ore  and  111  seU  pig-iron  in  Liverpool  and  send  steel  rails  to  Lon- 
don. What  American  industries  most  want  is  free  opportunity  and  not  legislative 
protection  nor  restriction." 
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Again^  Mr.  Swank  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  doubling  the  tax 
on  tin  plates  in  order  that  the  tin-plate  industry  may  be  "forced" 
in  Pennsylvania.  And  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Allison's  commit- 
tee he  emphasizes  the  point  that  block  tin  is  free  of  duty,  so  that 
American-to-be  tin-plate-manufacturers  could  get  their  raw 
material  (block  tin)  on  as  advantageous  terms  as  England. 
Here  is  the  spectacle  of  a  Pennsylvania  magnate,  willing  that 
by  a  heavy  duty  the  price  of  tin  plates  should  be  somewhat  higher 
to  our  consumers,  accepting  joyfully  the  fact  that  block  tin  is 
free  of  duty,  and  selfishly  denying  the  right  to  an  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  free  raw  material  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  New  England ! 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  treat  in  detail  the  questions  and 
answers  upon  other  commodities.  The  "wool  questions "  were 
answered  in  detail  by  the  Hon.  John  E.  Russell  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Russell,  but  were  i^ored  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long 
and  Representative  Rodney  Wallace,  of  the  Eleventh  District. 
The  Messrs.  Russell  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  free  wool,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  duties 
were  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  the  wool- 
grower.  In  response  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  on  these  answers, 
Mr.  Robert  Bleakie,  the  well-known  woollen-manufacturer  of  Hyde 
Park,  replied,  fully  concurring  in  the  views  of  these  gentlemen.  As 
a  further  indorsement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Messrs.  Russell,  we  re- 
fer to  the  petition  for  free  wool  prepared  by  the  American  Wool 
Reporter  and  presented  to  Congress,  which,  up  to  December  12,  had 
received  the  signatures  of  517  wool-manufacturers  and  merchants. 

The  Question  Clubs  now  numbered  fifty,  and  that  number  was 
increased  early  in  August  by  the  twenty-five  new  clubs  whose 
members  signed  the  lumber  questions.  Again,  the  Republican 
congressmen  neglected  to  reply.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  treas- 
urer of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  made  in  reply  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  lumber.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  General  William  F.  Draper,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  to 
send  our  questions  to  "producers  of  lumber,"  we  received  some 
very  able  replies.  Mr.  George  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Maine,  for 
thirty  years  a  timber-land-owner,  bore  excellent  testimony  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  lu'^ber  burfness  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada.     He  concluded  as  follows  : 

**  The  duty  on  lumber  aggravates  the  relative  cost  of  lumber  to  the  consumer;  It  Is 
utterly  useless  as  a  protection;  it  deposits  a  mischievous  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
and  it  ought  to  be  abolished.** 
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The  questions  on  shipping  received  the  signatures  of  221  of 
Boston's  prominent  merchants.  The  publication  of  the  questions 
together  with  the  names  of  the  signers  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion. The  chief  effect  of  these  questions  was  to  revive  the 
question  of  subsidies.  Through  the  influence  of  protectionist 
journals,  which  have  persistently  maintained  that  England  applies 
the  doctrine  of  protection  in  a  very  high  degree  to  her  shipping, 
and  have  wilfully  neglected  to  state  that  England  does  not  pay 
out  money  to  her  ships  except  in  return  for  service  rendered, 
many  of  our  people  still  believe  that  England  pays  direct  boun- 
ties. The  number  of  people  holding  that  belief  is,  thanks  to  the 
agitation  of  the  subject,  constantly  growing  less.  The  reply  of 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  is  exhaustive  and  effective.  In  con- 
cluding his  treatment  of  the  subsidy  question,  he  says  : 

"  England  8ubBidlz68  ships  in  the  same  sense  as  the  citizen  subsidizes  the  bntoher, 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  the  dry-goods  merchant ;  that  is,  she  avails  herself  of  the 
services  of  a  very  imaU  proportion  of  her  ships  and  ship-owners  for  carrying  her 
mails,  and  pays  them  for  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  United  States  pays 
railroad-,  steamboat-,  and  stage-owners  for  performing  similar  service.  And  in  all 
her  history  Great  Britain  has  never  appropriated  a  dollar  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  construction  and  employment  of  a  British  merchant  ship,  and  no  person  can 
point  to  a  single  act  of  Parliament  that  ever  gave  a  bounty  or  subsidy  for  such  pur- 
pose.** 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened 
and  the  instruction  that  has  been  imparted  with  reference  to  the 
tariff  by  the  United  Question  Clubs.  The  Republicans,  realizing 
the  growth  of  the  tariff-reform  sentiment  in  the  State,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  so  far  modify  the  uncompromisingly  protective 
attitude  of  the  Chicago  platforni  of  1888  as  to  insert  in  their 
declaration  of  principles  for  the  State  campaign  the  following 
clause : 

**To  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  we  would  say  that  the 
RopubUcans  of  Massachusetts  look  to  them  to  urge  and  support  a  thorough  and 
equitable  revision  of  the  tariff,  so  as  to  adapt  the  protection  which  it  affords  to 
changed  business  conditions  affecting  New  £higland  industries  in  common  with 
thoseof  the  rest  of  the  country*';  [and  then  by  way  of  hedgring]  "  to  maintain  the 
American  system  of  protection  to  American  industry  and  American  labor  with 
which  the  party  marched  to  victory  at  the  last  election." 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  announced  them- 
selves in  favor  of  a  vigorous  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  made  the 
question  the  leading  issue  in  the  campaign,  while  the  Kepublicans 
avoided  the  discussion  as  too  dangerous  to  enter  upon.  In  the 
Democratic  platform  appear  the  following  statements: 

**We  give  our  hearty  support  to  the  petition  of  the  present  Republican  Qovemor 
of  the  State  [Ames],  and  other  leading  iron-  and  steel-manufacturers  of  both  polit- 
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ical  iMffties,  asldng  for  free  ooal  and  iron  ore  and  lower  dntlee  upon  piiHnm.  .  .  . 
We  demand  that  all  materials  for  ship-building,  whether  of  metal  or  wood*  be  re- 
lioTed  from  the  heavy  taxation  now  imposed  upon  them,  and  made  free  of  dutj." 

A  challenge  was  issued  by  the  Democrats  to  the  Bepublicans 
for  a  debate  upon  the  tariff  with  the  candidate's  for  Govemer,  the 
Hon.  W.  E.  Russell  and  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett^  as  the  dis- 
putants. The  Republicans  refused  to  accept  the  challenge^ 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  wisest  course  for  them  to 
adopt.  The  result  of  the  election  was  a  surprise  to  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  Democrats,  for  Mr.  Brackett  was  elected  by  the 
small  plurality  of  about  6,000  votes. 

The  work  of  the  Question  Clubs  is  really  but  begun.  We  have 
been  collecting  a  library  of  facts  and  opinions,  and  we  purpose, 
when  sufficient  matter  is  collected,  to  republish  our  questions  and 
answers  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

In  order  that  I  might  emphasize  our  gratitude,  I  have  deferred 
until  this  place  mention  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Question  Clubs 
to  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  press  of  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  also  of  New  York.  The  daily  papers  have  been  the 
sine  qud  non  of  our  success,  and  I  thank  them  heartily  for  their 
willingness  to  publish  our  numerous  replies.  With  the  slight  ex- 
pense of  a  little  printing  and  postage  and  the  gratuitous  publica- 
tion of  our  matter  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
cheaper  and  more  effectual  method  of  economic  education  has 
ever  been  devised. 

Samuel  W.  Mendum. 


COMING  MEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  JUSTIN   MCCARTHY,    M.P. 


^*  Who  are  the  coming  men  in  England  just  now  ?*'  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked  me  of  late.  I  think  where  the  question  has  been 
put  to  me  it  generally  bore  reference  to  the  coming  men  in  poli- 
tics^ art^  and  letters ;  for  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  would  care 
much  for  my  opinion  as  to  the  coming  men  in  science.  Only  the 
other  day  some  friends  were  discussing  the  question  as  to  our 
next  poet-laureate.  Browning  is.  dead  and  Tennyson  is  very  old. 
The  place  must  soon  be  vacant.  Who  is  to  fill  it  ?  We  have 
absolutely  no  poet  left  of  the  order  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Swinburne  has  shot  his  arrow  higher  than  any  other  living  rival, 
but  although  Swinburne  has  lately  in  his  works  been  putting  on 
loyalty  like  a  garment,  and  adulating  royalty  as  if  he  were  already 
a  court  poet,  yet  the  memory  of  some  of  his  lyrical  blasphemings 
is  too  strong,  I  should  think,  to  allow  him  any  chance  of  invita- 
tion to  become  the  successor  of  Tennyson.  William  Morris  is  a 
sweet  singer,  and  in  his  order  a  true  poet ;  but  he  is  too  open  and 
avowed  a  Social  Democrat  to  have  such  a  place  offered  to  him  ; 
and  he  certainly  would  not  accept  it  even  if  it  were  possible  that 
it  could  be  offered.  We  have  then  a  little  cluster  of  poets  and 
poetesses  ;  some  very  gifted  and  charming,  but  not  one  of  them 
very  strong  or  original.  Besides,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
among  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  and  among  the  men  and 
women  I  am  thinking  of,  there  is  none  "  coming. *'  All  have 
come ;  have  given  their  measure  ;  have  gone  as  far  as  they  are 
likely  to  go.  They  are  past  middle  life.  If  there  be  any  young 
strong  singer  with  originality  and  genius,  I  do  not  know  of  him  ; 
his  song  or  his  name  has  not  reached  my  ears.  The  condition  of 
things  is  much  the  same  with  the  department  of  literature  in 
which  I  am  myself  most  directly  concerned — I  mean  the  novel- 
ist's craft.  Our  really  successful  novelists,  men  and  women,  have 
come  long  ago ;  have  been  recognized  by  us  for  many  years. 
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There  is  not  one  among  them  whose  capacities  and  whose  limiu* 
tions  are  not  perfectly  well  known  to  us  all.  It  seems  marrellous 
to  me  that  so  many  really  good  novels  should  be  produced  in 
England  every  year  ;  and  yet  we  have  for  years  ceased  to  hear  the 
sound  of  anything  new. 

But  the  world  of  politics  is  curiously  different  from  the  world 
of  letters  and  art.  In  the  political  world  of  England  a  man  can 
hardly  ever  be  said  to  have  given  his  measure.  If  Lord  Palmer- 
gton  had  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  world  would  never  have 
known  that  it  had  lost  in  him  a  really  great  Parliamentary  orator. 
If  Robert  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  had  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  just  when  his  great  battle  against  democratic  reform 
was  over,  he  would  have  been  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Parliamentary  debaters  that  ever  liveil.  From  that  time 
he  dwindled  awav — or,  as  Carl  vie  savs  of  somebodv,  he  "  dwindled 
upwards."  He  faded  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  gone. 
Time  sets  hardly  any  limits  to  possibilities  of  late  distinction  or 
sudden  decay  in  our  political  life.  When  we  talk  of  coming  men, 
therefore,  we  have  to  speak  with  caution  and  reserve.  We  have 
to  speak  of  men  who  at  this  hour  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  front. 
One  dare  not  be  confident;  there  are  so  many  cjianges.  A  few,  a 
very  few,  years  ago,  every  one  in  and  out  of  Parliament  would 
have  said  that  the  coming  man  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
About  the  same  time  was  there  a  single  observer,  however  keen, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  anything  in  Mr, 
Balfour  ?  Yet  again,  about  the  same  time,  the  almost  universal 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons — I  for  myself  did  not  accept 
it — declared  Mr.  John  Morley  to  be  a  hopeless  Parliamentary 
failure, — a  mere  student  and  man-of-letters  out  of  place.  At  the 
present  moment  the  most  powerful  public  man  in  England  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Parnell.  But  if 
Home  Rule  were  carried,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Parnell 
would  withdraw  from  public  life  and  be  never  more  heard  in  pol- 
itics. Some  one  who  left  England  yesterday  with  his  mind  fully 
made  up  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  coming  man,  and 
who  lived  away  from  civilization  and  newspapers  for  a  few  years, 
might  come  back  to  find  Mr.  Parnell's  political  career  already  but 
a  great  memory. 

Still,  under  all  those  reserves,  we  may  tell  of  the  politicians 
who  seem  to  be  the  coming  men.     Every  really  influential  poll- 
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tician  in  England  is  either  in  Parliament  or  intends  to  be  there. 
In  my  younger  days  there  were  still  influential  public  men  who 
led  their  people  from  the  platform  and  not  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  never  thought  of  going  to  Parliament. 
But  it  is  not  so  now.  A  man  of  political  capacity  now  has 
to  go  into  the  House  of  Commons.  There  has  been  for  some 
years  back  a  complete  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  Par- 
liamentary duels  which  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly 
since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke.  I  am  speaking  of  the  succes- 
sion of  duels  between  the  leader  of  the  government  and  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  which  each  leader  was  the  greatest 
orator  on  his  side  of  the  house,  and  in  which  each  rival  was  well 
worthy  of  the  other.  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole  ;  Walpole  and 
Pulteney ;  Henry  Fox  and  the  elder  Pitt ;  a  later  and  a  far 
greater  Fox  and  a  later  and  not  less  great  Pitt;  Canning  and 
Peel ;  and  so  on  to  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Now  for  the  time, 
though  the  fight  is  as  fierce  as  ever,  the  duel  of  the  leaders  has 
ceased.  There  is  no  one  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
whom  any  man  would  think  of  setting  up  as  an  oratorical  rival  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  most  powerful  debater  in 
the  party,  but  he  stands  on  an  entirely  lower  level  than  that  oc- 
cupied so  superbly  by  Disraeli ;  and  in  any  case  he  is  away  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  cannot  even  cross  swords  with  Gladstone. 
Coming  men  in  that  sense  there  are  none — at  least  none  that  I 
can  see.  I  do  not  see  a  coming  Gladstone  on  the  one  side  of  the 
field  or  a  coming  Disraeli  on  the  other. 

But  let  us  take  our  men  as  we  have  them  ;  and  men  of  very 
remarkable  power  and  promise  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  Conservatives,  as  they  are  the  men  in  oflBce. 
There  can  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the  name  of  the  most  rising 
man  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House — his  name  is  Arthur 
James  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour's  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  sudden  and  strange.  He  has  been  in  Parliament  for  many 
years,  and  had  to  all  appearance  given  the  House  of  Commons 
full  opportunities  of  finding  out  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Everybody  set  him  down  as  clever  in  a  sort  of  priggish  and  feeble 
way  ;  full  of  self-conceit  and  affectation  ;  the  sort  of  aristocratic 
and  languid  young  politician  to  be  much  fondled  and  encouraged 
by  some  elderly  duchess.  Some  observers  thought  there  must  be 
something  in  him,  because,  as  they  argued,  a  man  could  not  have 
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all  that  appearance  of  self-conceit  if  there  was  not  something  or 
other  to  be  self -conceited  about.  He  made  many  speeches^  all 
neatly  and  prettily  turned^  and  wrought  out  in  the  most  thoroughly 
approved  academical  fashion.  Possibly  it  was  in  one  sense  rather 
against  him  than  for  him  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  his  uncle ;  it 
set  off  too  much  his  personal  insignificance. 

In  1880  the  Conseryative  government  suddenly  appealed  to 
the  country  and  were  defeated^  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
office.  Then  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  formed  his  famous  Fourth 
Party.  The  Fourth  Party  consisted  of  four  men — Lord  Randolph 
himself^  his  close  friend  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  Sir  John 
Oorst,  a  clever  lawyer  and  keen  debater,  and  Arthur  Balfour. 
The  chief  end  and  aim  of  that  party  was  to  worry  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  but  more  especially  the  leaders  of  the  side  to  which 
the  four  Free  Companions  themselves  belonged.  It  must  have 
been  a  delightful  task  to  Lord  Randolph ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
four  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Balfour  was  most  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance and  paid  his  due  contribution  of  speeches.  These  were 
the  days  before  any  rules  had  been  passed  preventing  or  restrict- 
ing obstruction,  and  we  all  made  as  many  speeches  as  we  liked. 
Mr.  Balfour  did  his  fair  share  of  the  obstructive  work  of  his 
party,  but  he  did  not  count  for  much  in  the  opinion  either  of  the 
party  or  of  the  House.  I  remember  once  likening  the  Fourth 
Party — it  was  in  a  speech  I  made  in  those  days  in  the  House  of 
Commons — to  the  immortal  Three  Ouardsmen  and  their  suddenly- 
found  companion,  who  afterwards  became  their  leader,  our  dear 
old  friend,  D*Artagnan.  The  latter,  of  course,  I  identified  with 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  Sir  Henry  Wolff  with  Athos  ;  Gorst  I 
likened  to  Porthos,  and  Balfour  to  the  sleek  and  self-complacent 
Aramis.  The  comparison  told  very  well  at  the  time.  I  noticed 
with  some  interest  that  it  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  several 
newspaper  articles  without  quotation  marks  or  any  reference  to 
original  authorship.  Through  all  these  years  of  the  Fourth 
Party,  and  through  all  the  limitless  opportunities  they  gave  for  a 
man  to  show  great  political  ability  if  he  had  it,  Mr.  Balfour  never 
made  any  mark. 

In  1886  the  Tories  came  back  to  office,  and,  of  course,  they 

found  it  necessary  to  buy  up  the  Fourth  Party.      So  Sir  Henry 

Wolff  was  dispatched  on  a  misson  to  Cairo,  and  the  other  three 

free-lances  were  made  members  of  the  government.      I  do  not 
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know  if  there  is  in  Parliamentary  history  any  other  instance  of  a 
whole  Parliamentary  party  being  swallowed  up  and  put  out  of  ex- 
istence in  a  single  day.  Mr.  Balfour  was  made  president  of  the 
Local-Government  Board,  and  did  not  in  the  least  advance  his 
Parliamentary  reputation.  The  Tory  government  were  not  strong 
in  numbers;  their  fate  depended  altogether  on  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
members  :  the  Irish  members  combined  with  the  Liberals  on  an 
important  motion  and  the  Tories  were  turned  out.  Then  came 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  then  came  the  Home-Rule  motion  and  its  de- 
feat in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  elections  and  the 
return  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  office, — and  soon  began  the  real  career 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour  was  made  Secretary  for  Scotland  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  that  office  he  had  nothing  particular  to 
do.  And  I  well  remember  a  snowy  night  in  the  winter — it  was 
about  the  Christmas  time  of  1886 — when  I  was  visited  in  a  New 
York  hotel  by  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  bring  me 
the  news  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  made  Chief  Secretarv  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant, — in  other  words.  Secretary  for  Ireland, — and  to 
ask  me  what  I  thought  about  the  appointment. 

I  confess  that  I  thought  it  seemed  like  some  stroke  of  droll 
humor  in  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  most  topsy-turvy  pieces.  Mr. 
Balfour  now  was  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  face 
Gladstone,  Harcourt,  Morley,  Parnell,  Sexton,  William  O'Brien, 
Healy  !  It  looked  ridiculous.  All  the  same,  the  appointment 
made  Mr.  Balfour.  It  turned  him  into  a  Parlimentary  debater 
from  having  been  a  college-debating-society  prig.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  best  debaters  in  the  House.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
in  describing  him  as  a  success  I  am  not  describing  his  Irish  policy 
as  successful.  I  am  speaking  of  the  debater,  and  not  of  the  states- 
man. I  do  not  yet  know — nobody  knows — whether  Mr.  Balfour 
is  a  statesman  or  not.  He  has  not  had  an  opportunity  given  him 
of  showing  any  claims  to  statesmanship.  He  has  undertaken  an 
impossible  task — to  govern  Ireland  at  the  present  day  by  coercion. 
For  such  a  task  as  that  statesmanship  is  of  no  use  ;  brains  are  of 
no  use  :  Jack  would  be  as  good  as  his  master;  an  idiot  as  good  as  a 
sage.  Statesmanship  will  not  enable  a  man  to  walk  up  a  wall,  or 
to  jump  over  his  own  shadow.  But  what  Mr.  Balfour  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  was  his  capacity  for  debate,  and  he 
has  proved  it.  He  is  by  far  the  best  debater  on  the  Treasury 
benches.     It  is  all  but  impossible  that  he  should  not  come  before 
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long  to  be  leader  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons^  if  the*  Tories  continue 
in  power.  He  surely  is^  to  all  appearance^  a  coming  man.  I 
should  think  that  for  the  work  of  really  great  statesmanship  he 
would  be  found  wanting  in  sympathy^  just  as^  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out^  he  is  disqualified  for  genuine  eloquence  by  want  of 
imagination.  But  he  is  a  man  with  a  future.  To  be  nothing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  dozen  years,  and  then  suddenly  to 
get  up  and  become  the  leader  of  the  House  is  au  achievement  to 
be  noted  in  political  history.  It  is  to  Mr.  Balfour's  advantage, 
too,  that  he  is  for  the  present  relieved  from  any  dread  of  rivalry 
on  the  part  of  his  old  colleague  and  leader.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  That  amusing  politican  jumped  off  the  coach  in  the 
hope  of  upsetting  it  and  hurting  somebody,  and  the  coach  went 
on  just  as  well,  or  better,  without  him.  He  had  his  tumble  for 
his  pains.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  extinguished  by  any  means.  I 
am  sure  he  is  inextinguishable.  But  his  light  is  dim  for  the 
moment. 

It  seems  strange  to  speak  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  a  com- 
ing man.  He  is  more  than  sixty-two  years  of  age  ;  he  has  been 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  has  held 
various  high  administrative  offices  ;  has  been  Home  Secretary ; 
has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And  yet  I  do  not  know 
how  any  one  could  now  describe  him  as  other  than  one  of  the 
coming  men.  For  he  has  never  been  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  he  has  never  been  Prime  Minister  ;  and  his  chances  of  be- 
coming one  or  both  have  suddenly  grown  greater  than  ever  they 
were  before.  He  has  changed  his  opinions  with  such  astounding 
rapidity  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  if  there  is  in  many  political 
circles  a  certain  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  But  the  one  great  ques- 
tion on  which  he  changed  his  opinions  is  a  question  on  which 
other  men  whose  sincerity  nobody  has  ever  doubted  have  changed 
their  opinions,  too,  and  as  quickly  as  he.  If  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  anti-Gladstone  side, — for  that  is  what  it  is, — he  would  have 
been  hailed  with  delight.  If  he  had  consented  to  take  office  un- 
der the  Tories, — as  his  old  colleague,  Mr.  Goschen,  did, — he 
might  have  had  almost  any  position  he  coveted.  But  he  chose 
to  remain  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  has  therefore  had  to  sit  in 
the  cold  shade  of  opposition  for  three  years  already.  He  is, 
above  all  things,  a  splendid  fighter.  He  can  always  show  the 
House  sport — and  Bolingbroke  declared  that  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  ftlwavs  likes  the  man  who  can  show  it  sport.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  sessions  he  has  done  nearly  all  the  real  fighting 
of  the  party;  at  least,  almost  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  find 
time  and  strength  to  do.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  to  be  as- 
siduous in  his  attendance  in  the  House,  and,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  keep  late  hours  there,  all  the  rough  battle 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sitting  is  led  by  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

We  are  constantly  asking  who  is  to  be  the  next  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  or,  rather,  who  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
leading  the  party  when  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  attend.  A  Rad- 
ical member  said  to  me  last  session  :  '*1  don't  see  any  good  in 
arguing  the  question.  The  man  who  is  leading  is  the  leader ; 
and  can  any  one  doubt  that  Harcourt  leads  us  ?"  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  speak  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  still  a 
coming  man.  Had  I  been  writing  on  this  same  subject  three 
years  ago,  I  should  not  even  have  mentioned  his  name. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  intellectual  power  of  Mr. 
John  Morley.  Mr.  Morley  is,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  man  of 
most  powerful  intellect  in  the  English  Liberal  party.  Every  one 
believes  in  his  sincerity.  He  is  becoming  immensely  popular  in 
the  country  and  on  great  provincial  platforms.  I  am  assured  that 
he  stands  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  popularity.  He  has  not  as  yet 
had  very  long  experience  of  Parliamentary  life,  and,  according  to 
all  the  regular  good  old  maxims  of  Parliamentary  wisdom,  he  en- 
tered it  too  late  for  success.  The  one  only  comment  which  has 
to  be  made  on  the  application  of  that  maxim  to  him  is  that  he  is 
a  success.  There  cannot  be  any  possible  doubt  on  the  subject. 
He  is  the  only  man  on  the  front  opposition  bench  who  could  dis- 
pute the  leadership  with  Sir  William  Harcourt.  He  has  greatly 
improved  of  late  in  debating  skill  and  power;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  every  speech  he  makes  is  an  improvement  on  the  speech  lie 
made  just  before.  An  orator,  perhaps,  he  could  never  be  ;  but 
there  is  an  eloquence  of  exalted  thought  put  into  noble  language 
which  sometimes  carries  the  sympathetic  listener  away,  as  if  he 
were  under  the  spell  of  the  born  orator's  enchantment.  There  is 
a  sort  of  charm,  I  think,  about  that  look  of  the  student,  of  the 
recluse  even,  which  Mr.  Morley  still  retains,  and  always,  perhaps, 
is  destined  to  retain.  He  seems  like  some  gowned  scholar  in  a 
camp.  If  he  fails  to  become  a  successful  statesman  of  the  higher 
order^  I  think  it  will  be  because  he  wants  hopefulness  ;  because 
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he  is  inclined  to  a  certain  pessimism  in  politics;  because  his  tend- 
ency is  rather  to  believe  that  things  will  go  wrong  than  to  feel 
assured  that  they  must  come  right.  He  lacks  animal  spirits ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  overrate  the  importance  of  ani- 
mal spirits  in  the  big  struggles^  the  rough-and-tumble  fights^  of 
English  Parliamentary  life.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  cannot 
be  a  successful  leader  because  he  dislikes  speech-making ;  because 
he  makes  speeches  as  a  matter  of  duty;  because  his  first  impulse 
is  to  sit  still,  while  the  first  impulse  of  a  different  sort  of  man 
would  be  to  rise  to  his  feet.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  ir*ich  in 
that.  The  most  successful  party  leader  the  House  of  Commons 
has  known  in  late  years  hates  speech-making  quite  as  much  as 
Mr.  Morley  does,  and  only  gets  on  his  feet  when  he  feels  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  remain  silent :  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  who  has  managed  to  make  a  little  handful  of  men  do  the 
work  of  a  great  army. 

And  Mr.  Labouch6re — what  of  him  ?  Is  he  not  a  coming 
man?  **AlasI  I  know  not,'' as  Hamlet  says.  Mr.  Labouch^re 
is  a  coming  man  if  he  really  wants  to  come.  He  has  many  ad- 
vantages. He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  of  great  talent;  he  is, 
in  the  next  place,  a  man  of  great  courage;  and  he  is,  in  the  third 
place, — and  this  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  English  political  life, — 
a  rich  man.  He  can  take  a  high  place  if  he  will.  But  he  must 
first  get  the  average  Englishman  to  take  him  seriously  ;  and  will 
he  care  to  do  that  ?  Even  if  he  begins  to  try  it,  will  he  not  get 
tired  of  the  effort  and  give  it  up  ?  Will  he  ever  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  startling  the  ordinary  British  Philistine  and 
making  him  *•  sit  up  "?  I  believe  Mr.  Labouch^re  to  be  a  perfectly 
sincere  man  in  politics,  as  in  other  things.  I  believe  he  has  a 
profound  conviction  of  his  democratic  code.  I  cannot  fancy  his 
being  afraid  of  anything.  I  believe  he  has  that  generous  weak- 
ness which  makes  a  man  instinctively  inclined  to  champion  a 
cause  when  it  is  weak,  to  help  a  man  who  is  down.  But  Mr. 
Labouch^re  has  so  long  amused  himself  and  the  world  by  playing 
the  part  of  a  cynic  and  a  political  farceur  that  I  am  not  certain 
whether  he  would  bo  able  to  get  rid  of  the  stage  attire  and  con- 
sent to  be  himself.  The  working  democracy  certainly  believe  in 
him.  He  is  tremendously  cheered  on  all  democratic  platforms. 
Perhaps  the  consciousness  which  must  grow  on  him  more  and 
more — the  consciousness  of  that  serious  power  behind  him — may 
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bring  him  at  last  to  play  openly  and  avowedly  his  own  serious 
part.  1  say  to  play  it  ** openly  and  avowedly'*;  for  I  believe  he 
has  always  been  playing  it  seriously  to  himself.  Let  him  play  it 
openly,  avowedly,  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  country, 
and  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the 
first  and  foremost  of  the  coming  men. 

Mr.  Labouch5re's  political  colleague,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  is,  to 
all  appearances,  a  coming  man.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  carefully 
cultivated  the  House  of  Commons.  He  came  in  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  being,  among  other  things,  a  great  platform  orator — ^a 
very  Boanerges  of  the  East-End  meeting  and  the  provincial 
meeting.  He  has  a  powerful  form  and  a  most  tremendous  voice. 
When,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  in  peace,  the  House  assumed  that  it  was  in  for  frequent  and 
ponderous  rhetorical  exercitations.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  gave  the  House 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  a  long  speech. 
He  always  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  when  he  has  said  what 
he  wants  to  say  he  always  sits  down.  He  is  really  a  very  eloquent 
and  powerful  speaker,  with  a  remarkably  impressive  voice,  and  it 
must  be  a  temptation  to  such  a  man  to  let  himself  fully  out  now 
and  then.  But  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  always  concise,  and  the  House 
now  knows  perfectly  well  that  he,  at  least,  will  never  bore  his 
audience,  Then  he  has  devoted  himself  very  closely  to  what  we 
call  the  '*  business  of  the  House" — to  committees,  and  private 
bills,  and  all  that  sort  of  work  which  your  popular  orator  gener- 
ally disdains  with  a  lofty  disdain — and  the  House  likes  a  man  who 
looks  after  its  work.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  winning 
courtesy  of  manner.  He  has  disarmed  the  dislike  of  all  his  former 
political  and  religious  opponents — and  he  had  a  good  many  of 
them — by  his  anxiety  to  oblige,  by  his  willingness  to  make  grace- 
ful concessions,  by  his  genial  toleration  of  difference  of  opinion. 
He  is,  I  should  think,  destined  before  long  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Liberal  administration,  and  even  of  a  Liberal  cabinet. 

Any  American  who  really  knows  England's  political  and  social 
life,  and  who  has  known  both  for  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  will 
agree  with  me  that  such  a  probability — such  a  possibility  even — is 
a  marvellous  phenomenon  in  English  political  history.  It  is  not 
80  many  years  since  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  sti-uggling  like  a  man  fight- 
ing ^or  dear  life,  was  dragged  out  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,   dragged  down  the  stairs  of    the  members'  private 
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entrance,  and  thrust  into  Palace  Yard  by  a  whole  cluster  of 
policemen.  Ko  such  scene  had  ever  before  taken  place  in  our 
generation.  The  one  which  nearest  preceded  it  was  when  the 
gallant  seaman.  Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald, — 
one  of  the  very  last  of  the  old  brood  of  sea-kings, — escaped 
from  the  prison  where  he  was  lodged  on  an  unjust  charge,  and 
boldly  assumed  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons;  was  ordered 
to  be  removed,  resisted  with  all  his  gigantic  strength,  and  was 
dragged  away  at  last  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  carrying  with  him 
a  large  portion  of  the  woodwork  of  the  bench  to  which  he  was  cling- 
ing in  a  desperate  spirit  of  resistance.  Cochrane  afterwards  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  1  venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  will  pass  into  a  Liberal  cabinet.  And,  as  Mistress  Meg 
Dods  says  in  Scott's  romance,  "  What  for  no  ?  '* 

What  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  the  great  advocate — the  greatest 
advocate  the  English  bar  has  known  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ?  Is  he  a  coming  man  ?  Has  he  any  higher  point  to 
reach  ?  He  may,  of  course,  in  time  become  Lord  Chancellor. 
Up  to  the  present  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  cannot  be  held  in 
England  by  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.  But  no  one  doubts  that,  if  the  Liberals  came  into  office, 
they  would  abolish  this  absurd  and  anomalous  restriction — abolish 
it,  perhaps,  even  for  the  mere  sake  of  enabling  the  office  to  be 
tendered  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  But  would  that  greatly  enhance 
his  position  ?  A  Lord  Chancellor  goes  out  of  office  with  his  party, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  mere  peer  and  can  never  go  back  to  the 
bar — can  never  again  play  the  part  which  made  him  great. 
"  Gout  and  a  peerage  at  fifty"  Disraeli  describes  as  the  success  of 
the  bar.  Was  there  ever  in  recent  times  a  man  who  retained  any 
real  power  in  politics  after  he  had  become  Lord  Chancellor  ?  At 
one  time  a  dethroned  Lord  Chancellor  did  in  some  instances  retain 
his  influence  over  the  House  of  Lords  and  even  the  political  world; 
but  in  our  time  the  acceptance  of  the  office  means  something  like 
"  evaporation  *' — to  use  the  phrase  applied  in  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond Oeorge  to  a  public  man  put  out  of  sight  by  a  moment  of  high 
place.  If  I  do  not  call  Sir  Charles  Russell  a  coming  man,  it  is 
only  because  I  do  not  see  anything  he  has  yet  to  come  to  which  can 
put  him  any  higher  than  the  position  which  by  universal  consent 
he  already  occupies  in  England. 

I  should  feel  inclined  to  reckon  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  among  the 
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coining  men  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  name  of  Mr.  Fowler 
is  not^  I  fancy,  much  known  in  the  United  States.  But  he  is  a 
very  rising  public  man.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  a  banker ;  he  nat- 
urally understands  affairs  well,  and  he  is  an  admirable  debater, — ^if 
not  even  an  orator, — with  an  impressive  manner  and  a  strong  and 
musical  voice.  He  held  office  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership, 
but  he  had  no  great  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  Lately  he 
has  been  coming  more  to  the  front.  Of  course  there  are  several 
men  in  the  House  of  whom  much  might  be  expected.  Take  a 
man  like  Professor  Bryce,  for  exampl^-^ who  is  to  say  how  far  such 
a  man  may  not  go  ?  But  such  men  are  not  at  the  present  time 
coming  men,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  words  and  their  sig- 
nificance ;  they  are  not  to  the  front  just  now  ;  they  are  not  doing 
anything  in  particular ;  nobody  is  talking  about  them.  I  have 
purposely  refrained  from  saying  anything  about  my  own  country- 
men and  colleagues — except  for  the  few  words  I  have  said  about 
Mr.  Pamell.  I  have  said  nothing  about  men  like  Lord  Bosebery 
and  Lord  Spencer,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  England  could  really  be  governed  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Even  if  Lord  Spencer  or  Lord  Bosebery  should 
ever  become  nominally  Prime  Minister, — quite  a  likely  thing  in 
both  cases, — ^yet  the  man  would  not  really  have  advanced  one 
step  beyond  his  present  position.  The  ruling  spirit  in  the  House 
ef  Commons  must  rule  the  country. 

JCSTIX  MnCittTHT. 


SIR  WM.  THOMSON  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

BT    OEOEGB  WESTINGHOUSB,   JR.,  PRESIDENT    OF  THE  WESTING- 
HOUSE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 


The  article  on  "Electric  Lighting  and  Public  Safety '^  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  February  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  possesses  unusual  interest  by  reason  of  its 
clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  precautions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain  to  secure  to  the 
public  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  safety  from  electric  currents 
conveyed  by  overhead  conductors,  and  especially  because  it  fur- 
nishes an  adequate  explanation  of  the  unusual  number  of  diffi- 
culties and  fatalities  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  such 
conductors  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  certain  other  localities, 
where  the  attempted  municipal  regulation  of  electric  circuits  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  aggravate  tenfold  the  very  evils  it 
has  been  designed  to  remove.  Of  the  points  discussed  in  this 
article,  the  one  which  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  at 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  immediate 
future  of  the  electric  industries  in  the  United  States,  is  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  recent  action  of  the  authorities  in 
Oreat  Britain  concerning  the  granting  of  *' provisional  orders  ^'  to 
companies  proposing  to  undertake  the  electric  lighting  of  munic- 
ipalities and  municipal  districts.  It  is  only  necessary  for  my 
purpose  to  quote  his  conclusion,  which  is  as  follows : 

"It  may  be  oonaldered.  Indeed,  as  now  definitely  resolved  that  the  dlstrilratlon  of 
electric  energy  for  light  and  power  in  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  shaU  be  by 
underground  conductors,  and  plans  for  carrying  this  into  efltect  safely  and  eoonoml' 
cally  are  engaging  the  anxious  consideration  of  electrical  engineers." 

An  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  appended 
to  Sir  William's  article  discloses  one  fact  of  controlling  import- 
ance, and  that  is  that  not  only  must  electric  light  and  power  con- 
ductors, even  when  safely  and  securely  erected  and  perfectly 
maintained,  be  surrounded  with  costly  safeguards,  but  every 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  other  wire  must  be  equally  well  protected. 
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of  course  at  a  corresponding  expense.  In  localities  having  an 
extensive  network  of  these  wires,  an  attempt  to  secure  safety  by 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  may  well 
cause  Sir  William  to  remark  that  ''  the  fulfilment  of  these  rules 
can^  indeed^  be  made  practically  certain.    But  at  what  cost  V^ 

In  view  of  the  experience  already  had  in  this  country,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  no  sane  person  would  now  undertake  to 
erect  atrial  electric  light  and  power  wires  in  any  locality  in 
which  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  were  numerous,  if  compelled 
to  comply  strictly  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  fact,  the  evident  determination  of  the  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  to  virtually  prohibit  the  use  of  atrial  electric  light  and 
power  wires  in  cities  may  be  construed  as  a  final  determination 
that  the  problem  of  safe  electrical  distribution  can  be  solved  only 
by  resorting  to  the  use  of  underground  conductors.  One  might 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  regulations  are  in  themselves 
sufiScient,  by  rendering  atrial  electrical  distribution  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  impossible,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  their 
existence. 

The  enormous  pecuniary  damages  which,  in  obedience  to  pub- 
lic clamor,  have  been  inflicted  upon  those  electric-lighting  com- 
panies in  New  York  city  having  their  conductors  overhead, 
mainly  because  of  ill-secured  and  abandoned  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  which  persisted  in  falling  down  upon  them,  have 
sufiSciently  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  while  tor  any 
electric  company  doing  business  in  that  city  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  distribution  for  light  and  power 
service  other  than  by  means  of  underground  conductors.  Hence  it 
will  appear  that  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  the  solution  of 
the  real  problem  ;  the  necessary  regulations,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  the  considerations  on  which  these  are  to  be  based,  are  yet 
to  be  formulated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  devoting  further  space 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  it  would  seem 
more  desirable  to  consider  how  we  may  guard  against  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  electric  light  and  power  currents  by  means  of  underground 
mains  ;  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  constant  march  of 
improvement  may  render  regulations  which  are  ample  and  suf- 
ficient for  to-day  totally  inadequate  or  even  worse  than  useless 
for  the  conditions  of  to-morrow. 
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Before  undertaking  to  frame  specific  regulations  for  guarding 
against  the  danger  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  electric 
currents  traversing  underground  conductors,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  its  character  and 
extent.  So  far  as  concerns  the  consumers  of  electric  energy  in 
any  form,  or  the  general  public,  the  danger  may  obviously  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  first,  the  risk  to  persons  from  physical 
contact  with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity  at  a  high  tension 
or  pressure;  and,  second,  the  risk  from  fire  originating  from 
the  heat-energy  of  the  electric  current  under  certain  conditions. 
Concerning  the  first  class  Sir  William  Thomson  says:  "I  may 
remark  that  100  volts  in  the  house  is  perfectly  safe  to  the  user, 
whether  the  current  be  alternating  or  continuous,  as  is  proved  by 
large  and  varied  experience  in  England  *';  hence  the  only  precau- 
tion necessary  to  guard  against  injury  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  contact  with  a  conductor  charged  with  a  high-tension  current. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  danger  from  fire,  it  is,  per- 
haps, desirable  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  behavior  of  the  alternating  and  the  con- 
tinuous current.  It  is  now  quite  generally  understood  that  in  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  electric  lighting  and  similar  purposes 
a  coil  of  wire  with  united  ends  is  caused  to  approach  a  mag- 
net, by  which  operation  a  pulsation  of  electricity  flowing  in  a 
definite  direction  is  produced  in  the  wire  ;  and  when  the  coil  is 
withdrawn  from  the  magnet,  another  similar  pulsation  is  produced, 
but  this  time  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  repetition  of  this 
operation  produces  a  succession  of  pulsations,  alternating  in 
direction,  which  is  termed  an  alternating  current ;  and  in  what  is 
known  as  the  alternating  system  of  distribution  these  natural  cur- 
rents are  used  in  the  distributing  mains  directly,  as  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  generator.  The  production  of  what  is  known  as  a 
continuous  current  involves  the  changing  of  every  alternate  pul- 
sation by  a  complicated  mechanical  contrivance  called  the  com- 
mutator, which,  through  two  sets  of  brushes, — one  set  taking  all 
of  the  positive  currents,  and  the  other  all  of  the  negative, — causes 
the  successive  pulsations  all  to  fiow  in  the  s^ime  direction,  consti- 
tuting what  is  technically  termed  a  direct  current  and  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  continuous  current.  This  current  is  similar  in 
character  to  that  generated  by  the  well-known  chemical  batteries. 

Although  the  alternating  current  is  really  the  natural  current. 
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and  has  been  known  as  such  for  half  a  century^  jet  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  the  appliances  for  its  utilization  have 
been  brought  to  sufficient  perfection  to  be  of  practical  utility^ 
and  it  is  only  still  more  recently  that  its  inherent  advantages  over 
the  direct  current  for  all  purposes  of  electrical  distribution  are 
becoming  recognized  and  appreciated.  The  fundamental  and  all- 
important  advantage^  in  this  respect^  which  the  alternating  cur- 
rent possesses  over  the  direct  current  resides  in  the  fact  that  an 
alternating  current,  when  made  to  traverse  a  coil  of  wire,  is 
capable  of  inducing  or  creating  in  an  independent  coil  of  wire  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  first  coil  a  similar  alternating  current  of 
equal  energy,  but  capable  of  having  its  pressure  or  its  quantity 
modified  to  any  required  extent — a  result  which  the  continuous 
current  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing. 

This  important  characteristic  of  the  alternating  current  renders 
it  possible  to  generate  an  electrical  energy  of  any  desired  low  press- 
ure in  a  local  system  of  conductors  situated  at  any  point,  yet  hav- 
ing no  electrical  connection,  of  any  character  whatever,  with  the 
main  conductors.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  a  converter 
or  transformer,  which  consists  of  little  else  than  a  mass  of  iron  and 
copper  inclosed  in  an  iron  box,  the  electrical  energy  traversing  the 
main  conductors  is  converted  into  magnetism — ^a  perfectly  inert 
and  harmless  form  of  energy,  capable  of  producing  neither  heat 
nor  shock,  nor  of  being  appreciated  by  any  of  our  senses — and 
this  is  reconverted  into  electrical  energy  for  local  distribu- 
tion. The  interposition  of  this  absolutely  harmless  form  of  en- 
ergy as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  effects  secures,  under  proper  and 
well-understood  conditions,  an  absolute  safety  from  fire  which  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  when  the  continuous  current  is  used,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  necessarily  involves  an  unbroken  and 
direct  electrical  connection  between  the  distributing  and  the  con- 
sumption circuits.  That  the  distribution  of  electricity  by  alter- 
nating currents  of  high  tension,  the  transformation  of  the  same 
by  converters  into  low-tension  currents,  and  the  absolute  discon- 
nection of  the  two  systems  of  conductors,  are  becoming  generally 
recognized  as  features  of  controlling  importance,  is  abundantly 
testified  to  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  characteris- 
tics in  the  modern  electric-lighting  plants  in  Great  Britain,  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  South  America,  while  in  the  United  States 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  central-station  plants  which  have 
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been  erected  during  the  past  year  are  of  the  alternating  sys- 
tem. 

The  recent  distressing  calamity  in  Washington^  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Secretary  Tracy^  again 
enforces  the  lesson  that  of  all  the  dangers  which  confront  us 
none  are  so  imminent  and  none  so  difiScult  to  guard  against  as 
those  which  arise  from  fire  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  continual  apprehension  that  a  fire  may  originate  at  any 
moment  from  wires  connected  to  underground  electric  mains  may 
become  almost  unbearable.  We  are  but  too  frequently  reminded 
of  this  danger  by  such  occurrences  as  the  recent  destructive  con- 
flagration in  Boston,  which  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  an 
electric  current,  or  other  fires  in  New  York  city  during  the  past 
few  months  due  to  the  same  cause,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  sudden  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Pearl-Street 
electric-lighting  station,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  imperfection  in  the  low-tension  underground  mains  receiv- 
ing their  supply  therefrom.  These  disasters,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dent related  in  this  Beview  by  Mr.  Edison,  who  stated  that  a 
contact  between  the  mains  of  his  underground  circuits,  at  the 
comer  of  William  and  Wall  Streets,  resulted  in  burning  up  the 
iron  and  copper  of  the  conductors,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
paving-stones  for  several  feet  around  to  a  molten  mass,  show  that 
it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  to  reconsider  and  revise  the 
present  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  adopt  such  new  ones  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  remove  this  omnipresent  danger  from  fire 
caused  by  electric  currents. 

In  considering  this  source  of  danger  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  electrical  fires  are  results  which  are  due  directly  to  the  quan- 
tity or  volume,  and  not  to  the  tension  or  pressure,  of  the  current. 
The  welding  together  of  massive  iron  bars  is  quickly  and  perfect- 
ly accomplished  with  an  electrical  pressure  of  only  one  volt, 
although  the  volume  of  current  is,  of  course,  enormous.  In  the 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Edison,  had  the  same  electrical  energy  been  con- 
veyed at  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts,  instead  of  110,  no  such  destruct- 
ive development  of  heat  could  have  been  possible ;  or  had  the 
mains  of  the  system  referred  to  by  him  been  subdivided,  instead 
of  being  interconnected  into  one  enormous  net-work  similar  to 
that  of  the  gas-pipe  system,  the  volume  of  current  at  any  one 
point  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  effects  like 
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those  described.  It  scarcely  need  be  demonstrated  that  so  long 
as  vast  systems  of  electric  mains  continue  to  be  interconnected 
underground,  and  all  the  electricity  of  low  tension  and 
great  quantity  that  can  be  supplied  by  engines  of  1,000  to 
2,000  horse-power  is  poured  into  them,  so  long  may  we  confidently 
expect  from  time  to  time  these  destructive  conflagrations  rriginat- 
ing  in  underground  conduits.  No  more  effective  plan  to  insure 
great  destruction  whenever  a  contact  takes  place  between  two 
wires  could  possibly  be  devised  than  the  interconnection  of  all  the 
mains,  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  the  aggregate  energy  ox  the 
whole  station  to  be  suddenly  concentrated  from  every  direction 
upon  some  one  point ;  and  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  contact 
occurs  in  the  street  or  within  the  walls  of  a  building. 

A  very  important,  but  little-understood,  source  of  danger 
from  fire  arises  from  the  leakage  of  current  from  underground 
mains,  which  is  taken  up  by  water-  or  gas-pipes.  Where  the 
amount  of  wire  interconnected  is  large,  this  leakage  is  sufiScient 
to  light  a  considerable  number  of  lamps  as  effectively  as  if  they 
were  attached  to  the  wires  in  the  usual  manner.  If,  therefore, 
any  wire  having  a  direct  connection  with  an  underground  main 
is  accidentally  brought  into  contact  with  a  gas-  or  water-pipe,  a 
fire  may  be  instantly  started  in  a  place  wholly  concealed  from 
observation  ;  or  if  the  electric  wires  are  liid  underneath  a  floor, 
and  their  insulation  is  defective  at  any  point,  even  the  solution  of 
soap  and  water  used  in  scrubbing  may  establish  a  path  for  the 
electric  current,  which  will  be  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a 
well-developed  fire.  As  the  wires  in  buildings  become  older, 
their  insulation  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  defective,  and 
with  the  lapse  of  time  wires  once  well  insulated,  especially  in 
situations  in  which  inspection  is  difficult,  will,  when  in  connection 
with  an  imperfect  system  of  distribution,  become  sources  of  danger. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  familiar  with  these  matters  that  contact 
with  a  conductor  charged  with  an  electrical  pressure  of  one  hun- 
dred volts  or  less  is  not  in  the  least  dangerous  to  persons,  whether 
the  current  be  direct  or  alternating ;  but  so  far  as  the  fire-risk  in 
buildings  is  concerned,  it  make  a  vast  difference  whether  a  press- 
ure of  one  hundred  or  of  fifty  volts  is  used.  In  experiments  which 
have  been  made  expressly  to  determine  this  difference,  it  was 
found  that  a  fire  could  be  easily  started  between  two  wires  with  one 
hundred  volts  of  direct  current  by  the  moisture  from  such  water 
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as  is  commonly  used  for  cleansing^  while  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  do  so  with  a  pressure  of  fifty  volts  of  alternating  current.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  follow  from  these  considerations  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  connecting  the  street  mains 
directly  with  the  wires  in  buildings  will  remove  at  once  and 
absolutely  the  most  imminent  fire-risk  which  otherwise  is  ever 
present ;  while  by  taking  one  step  further,  and  reducing  the 
pressure  on  the  wires  in  buildings  to,  say,  fifty  volts,  we  shall  so 
diminish  the  possibilities  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  that  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  ground  for  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this 
score  in  the  minds  of  those  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  electric 
current  supplied  from  underground  mains. 

The  sufficiency  of  transformers  or  converters  to  absolutely 
prevent  electrical  connection  between  the  street  mains  and  the 
wires  within  build i-^-:  has  F^^metimes  been  questioned.  An  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  in  the  converters  constructed  by  some 
manufacturers  the  coil  connected  to  11.3  high-tension  mains  is 
wound  upon  a  form  i .  bobbin,  and  ^.ho  cecond  coil  connected  to  the 
house  wires  is  then  wound  <Virectly  upon  this  first  coil.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  converters  of  this  construction  contacts  have 
sometimes  been  formed  between  the  high-tension  and  low-tension 
wires,  from  which,  at  least  in  some  instances,  serious  results  have 
followed.  In  a  properly-constructed  converter  a  wholly  different 
course  is  pursued;  the  two  coils  are  wound  separately  upon  separate 
forms,  each  layer  of  each  coil  being  effectually  insulated  from  all 
others,  and  when  completed  each  coil  is  carefully  wrapped  with 
insulating  material,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  position,  but 
at  such  a  distance  apart  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  cur- 
rent to  pass  from  one  coil  to  the  other,  oven  if  the  insulation 
were  not  perfect.  Many  thousands  of  such  converter?  have  been 
put  in  use  by  the  company  which  first  introduced  the  alternating 
system  in  this  country,  and  there  has  never  yet  been  a  single  in- 
stance recorded  of  an  accidental  connection  between  the  high-  and 
low-tension  coil .  All  converters  are,  or  should  be,  placed  in  fire- 
proof situations  at  the  point  where  the  wires  from  the  street  main 
enter  the  building,  and  accessible  only  to  authorized  persons. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  person  within  the  building  to  come  in  contact  with  wires 
carrying  a  greater  pressure  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  volts.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  so  soon  as  the  requirements 
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for  safety  are  fully  nnderstood^  the  use  of  insufiScient  and  dan- 
gerous forms  of  converters  or  transformers  will  be  prohibited. 

One  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  while  considering 
the  question  of  electrical  distribution,  is  that  with  reference  to 
the  space  now  available  in  our  city  streets  for  underground  work. 
One  of  the  ducts  in  the  subways  as  now  constructed  in  New  York 
city  will  accommodate  a  pair  of  wires  capable  of  carrying,  say,  100 
amperes  of  current.  If  the  pressure  were  to  be  limited  to  200 
volts,  as  some  have  proposed,  such  a  pair  of  wires  would  supply  in 
ordinary  practice  only  400  incandescent  lamps,  and  those  must  be 
within  a  limited  distance  from  the  station;  but  if  the  pressure 
were  to  be  increased  to  2,000  volts,  these  same  wires  would  supply 
no  less  than  4,000  incandescent  lamps ;  and,  moreover,  these 
might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  station  many  times  greater. 
Hence  with  the  low-pressure  current  it  will  require  at  least  ten 
ducts  to  provide  for  the  same  amount  of  lighting  over  a  small  area 
as  could  be  effected  with  one  duct  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts, 
and  this  is  true  even  in  an  extensive  distribution. 

The  immediate  dangers  from  underground  conductors  are  of 
two  kinds ;  one  arising  from  contacts  which  may  occur  between 
the  electric  wires,  and  the  other  from  explosions  of  gas  which  may 
accumulate  within  the  manholes.  The  frequency  of  the  first  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  wires,  or,  speaking  more  accurately, 
upon  the  quantity  of  current  carried  ;  while  the  latter  are  more 
liable  to  occur  where  there  are  many  conduits  and  manholes.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  if  by  using  high-tension  currents  the  ex- 
tent and  area  of  the  main  conduits  can  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
those  required  for  low  pressure,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that,  when  all  the  advantages  are  fully  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, the  use  of  a  high-tension  main  current  will  be  enforced  purely 
from  considerations  of  safety,  without  reference  to  economy. 

Concerning  the  violent  explosions  of  mixed  air  and  gas  in  the 
subways  and  manholes,  it  has  been  observed  in  New  York  that 
they  are  quite  as  liable  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  wires  are  used 
exclusively  for  the  telegraph  or  telephone  service,  or  for  low- 
tension  currents,  as  where  they  are  used  for  high-tension  currents. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  an  explosive  mixture  will  ignite  quite 
as  readily  from  a  spark  of  half  a  volt  as  from  100  or  1,000  volts' 
pressure.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  no  explosions 
have  occurred  when  the  manholes  have  been  properly  ventilated. 
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If  electrical  fires  can  be  absolutely  guarded  against  by  a  com- 
plete electrical  separation  between  the  street-main  wires  and  those 
within  buildings,  with  a  limitation  of  the  pressure  in  the  last- 
named  to  fifty  volts,  and  if  such  conditions  can  be  readily  com- 
plied with,  may  it  not  be  advantageous  to  make  those  conditions 
compulsory  ?  If  conduits,  subways,  and  even  sections  of  street 
pavement  can  be  destroyed  by  large-quantity  currents,  ought  not 
the  quantity  carried  by  each  conductor  to  be  limited  ?  If  the 
practice  of  interconnecting  all  the  mains  in  a  district  is  fraught 
with  danger,  ought  not  the  practice  to  be  abated  ?  To  these 
questions  my  answer  is :  The  system  of  alternating  currents  and 
converters  admits  of  these  measures  of  safety  :  namely,  an  abso- 
lute electrical  separation  of  the  street  mains  from  the  \7ires  in  all 
buildings  ;  the  reduction  of  the  pressure  of  the  current  to 
fifty  volts  within  all  buildings;  the  limitation  of  the  quantity 
of  current  carried  by  street  mains  ;  the  running  of  each  pair 
directly  from  the  station  without  interconnection  in  the  streets, 
thus  securing  the  highest  degree  of  safety.  Irrespective  of  the  eco- 
nomical advantages,  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  whole  subject  should  be  made  at  Ihe  present 
time  by  competent  and  disinterested  authorities.  It  is  my  own 
belief  that  such  an  investigation  would  lead  to  the  adoption, 
among  others,  of  regulations  substantially  as  follows  : 

1.  No  direct  electrical  connection  shall  be  permitted  between 
street  mains  and  wires  within  buildings  for  either  light  or  power. 

2.  The  electrical  pressure  on  the  wires  within  buildings  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  exceed  one  hundred  volts. 

3.  Each  pair  of  street  mains  shall  be  limited  in  load  or  volume 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  amperes,  and  every  such 
wire  shall  be  provided  at  the  generating  station  with  a  device 
which  will  automatically  disrupt  the  circuit  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den increase  above  the  authorized  load. 

4.  Within  buildings,  the  load  for  any  one  pair  of  wires  shall 
not  exceed  that  required  to  supply  one  hundred  sixteen-candle- 
power  lamps. 

To  these  fundamental  regulations  it  is,  of  course,  apparent 

that  many  subsidiary  ones  must  be  added ;  but  it  is  certain  that 

such  a  system  ::s  that  above  outlined  may  be  made  to  conform  to 

such  regulations  as  I  have  indicated,  not  only  without  additional 

expense,  but  with  a  great  and  positive  gain  in  economy  both  in 

construction  and  operation.  Geo.  Westinghouse,  Jr. 

VOL.  CL. — NO.  400.  %% 
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BY   ROBERT  G.    INGERSOLL. 


PART  IL 

The  Christian  religion  rests  on  miracles.  There  are  no 
miracles  in  the  realm  of  science.  The  real  philosopher  does 
not  seek  to  excite  wonder,  but  to  make  that  plain  which  was 
wonderful.  He  does  not  endeavor  to  astonish,  but  to  enlighten. 
He  is  perfectly  confident  that  there  are  no  miracles  in  nature. 
He  knows  that  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  same 
relations,  contents,  areas,  numbers,  and  proportions  must  for- 
ever remain  the  same.  He  knows  that  there  are  no  miracles 
in  chemistry;  that  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  the  loves  and 
hatreds,  of  atoms  are  constant.  Under  like  conditions,  he  is 
certain  that  like  will  always  happen ;  that  the  product  ever  has 
been  and  forever  will  be  the  same ;  that  the  atoms  or  particles 
unite  in  definite,  unvarying  proportions, — so  many  of  one  kind 
mix,  mingle,  and  harmonize  with  just  so  many  of  another,  and 
the  surplus  will  be  forever  cast  out.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
Substances  are  always  true  to  their  natures.  They  have  no  caprices, 
no  prejudices,  that  can  vary  or  control  their  action.  They  are 
*'  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

In  this  fixedness,  this  constancy,  this  eternal  integrity,  the 
intelligent  man  has  absolute  confidence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  him 
that  there  was  a  time  when  fire  would  not  consume  the  combus- 
tible, when  water  would  not  flow  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  or  that  there  ever  was  a  fragment  of  a  moment 
during  which  substance  had  no  weight. 

Credulity  should  be  the  servant  of  intelligence.  The  igno- 
rant have  not  credulity  enough  to  believe  the  actual,  because  the 
actual  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  To 
them  it  is  plain  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  they  have  not 
Qredulity  enough  to  believe  in  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth — 
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that  is  to  say^  they  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend 
the  absurdities  involved  in  their  belief,  and  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  all  known  facts.  They  trust 
their  eyes,  not  their  reason.  Ignorance  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  appearance.  Credulity,  as  a  rule,  believes 
everything  except  the  truth.  The  semi-civilized  believe  in  astrol- 
ogy>  but  who  could  convince  them  of  the  vastness  of  astronomical 
spaces,  the  speed  of  light,  or  the  magnitude  and  number  of  suns 
and  constellations  ?  If  Hermann  and  Humboldt  could  have 
appeared  before  savages,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  god  ? 

When  men  knew  nothing  of  mechanics,  nothing  of  the  corre- 
lation of  force,  and  of  its  indestructibility,  they  were  believers  in 
perpetual  motion.  So  when  chemistry  was  a  kind  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  or  necromancy,  something  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 'the 
supernatural,  people  talked  about  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
the  universal  solvent,  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  Perpetual 
motion  would  be  a  mechanical  miracle ;  and  the  transmutation  of 
metals  would  be  a  miracle  in  chemistry;  and  if  we  could  make  the 
result  of  multiplying  two  by  two  five,  that  would  be  a  miracle  in 
mathematics.  No  one  expects  to  find  a  circle  the  diameter  of 
which  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  circumference.  If  one  could  find 
such  a  circle,  then  there  would  be  a  miracle  in  geometry. 

In  other  words,  there  are  no  miracles  in  any  science.  The 
moment  we  understand  a  question  or  subject,  the  miraculous 
necessarily  disappears.  If  anything  actually  happens  in  the 
chemical  world,  it  will,  under  like  conditions,  happen  again.  No 
one  need  take  an  account  of  this  result  from  the  mouths  of  others: 
all  can  try  the  experiment  for  themselves.  There  is  no  caprice^ 
and  no  accident. 

It  is  admitted,  at  least  by  the  Protestant  world,  that  the  age 
of  miracles  has  passed  away,  and,  consequently,  miracles  cannot 
at  present  be  established  by  miracles ;  they  must  be  substantiated 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  are  said  by  certain  writers — or, 
rather,  by  uncertain  writers — to  have  lived  several  centuries  ago ; 
and  this  testimony  is  given  to  us,  not  by  the  witnesses  them- 
selves, not  by  persons  who  say  that  they  talked  with  those 
witnesses,  but  by  unknown  persons  who  did  not  give  the  sources 
of  their  information. 

The  question  is :  Can  miracles  be  established  except  by 
miracles  ?    We  know  that  the  writers  may  have  been  mistaken. 
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at  the  mercy  of  a  being,  or  beings,  who  were  themselTes  con- 
trolled by  the  same  passions  that  dominated  man.  Fragments  of 
facts  were  taken  for  the  whole,  and  the  deductions  drawn  were 
honest  and  monstrous. 

It  is  probably  certain  that  all  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  believed,  and  that  all  the  miracles  have  found  credence 
in  countless  brains;  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  per- 
petuated. They  were  not  all  born  of  cunning.  Those  who  told 
were  as  honest  as  those  who  heard.  This  being  so,  nothing  has 
been  too  absurd  for  human  credence. 

All  religions,  so  far  as  I  know,  claim  to  have  been  miraculous- 
ly founded,  miraculously  preserved,  and  miraculously  propagated. 
The  priests  of  all  claimed  to  have  messages  from  Ood,  and  claimed 
to  have  a  certain  authority,  and  the  miraculous  has  always  been 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  message  and  the 
auth6rity. 

If  men  believe  in  the  supernatural,  they  will  account  for  all 
phenomena  by  an  appeal  to  supernatural  means  or  power.  We 
know  that  formerly  everything  was  accounted  for  in  this  way 
except  some  few  simple  things  with  which  man  thought  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted.  After  a  time  men  found  that  under  like 
conditions  like  would  happen,  and  as  to  those  things  the  supposi- 
tion of  supernatural  interference  was  abandoned  ;  but  that  inter- 
ference was  still  active  as  to  all  the  unknown  world.  In  other 
words,  as  the  circle  of  man^s  knowledge  grew,  supernatural  inter- 
ference withdrew  and  was  active  only  just  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  known. 

Now,  there  are  some  believers  in  universal  special  providence — 
that  is,  men  who  believe  in  perpetual  interference  by  a  super- 
natural power,  this  interference  being  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing or  rewarding,  of  destroying  or  preserving,  individuals  and 
nations. 

Others  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  providence  in  ordinary 
matters,  but  still  believe  that  God  interferes  on  great  occasions 
and  at  critical  moments,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and 
that  his  presence  is  manifest  in  great  disasters.  This  is  the  com- 
promise position.  These  people  believe  that  an  infinite  being  made 
the  universe  and  impressed  upon  it  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
**  laws,"  and  then  left  it  to  run  in  accordance  with  those  laws 
and  forces ;  that  as  a  rule  it  works  well,  and  that  the  divine 
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maker  interferes  only  in  cases  of  accident,  or  at  moments  when 
the  machine  fails  to  accomplish  the  original  design. 

There  are  others  who  take  the  ground  that  all  is  natural ;  that 
there  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  never  can  be  any  interference 
from  without,  for  the  reason  that  nature  embraces  all,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  without  or  beyond. 

The  first  class  are  Theists  pure  and  simple ;  the  second  are 
Theists  as  to  the  unknown.  Naturalists  as  to  the  known  ;  and  the 
third  are  Naturalists  without  a  touch  or  taint  of  superstition. 

What  can  the  evidence  of  the  first  class  be  worth  ?  This 
question  is  answered  by  reading  the  history  of  those  nations  that 
believed  thoroughly  and  implicitly  in  the  supernatural.  There 
is  no  conceivable  absurdity  that  was  not  established  by  their 
testimony.  Every  law  or  every  fact  in  nature  was  violated. 
Children  were  bom  without  parents  ;  men  lived  for  thousands  of 
years ;  others  subsisted  without  food,  without  sleep  ;  thousands 
and  thousands  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  controlled  by 
ghosts  and  ghouls ;  thousands  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  im- 
possible offences,  and  in  courts,  with  the  most  solemn  forms, 
impossibilities  were  substantiated  by  the  oaths,  affirmations,  and 
confessions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

These  delusions  were  not  confined  to  ascetics  and  peasants,  but 
they  took  possession  of  nobles  and  kings  ;  of  people  who  were  at 
that  time  called  intelligent ;  of  the  then  educated.  No  one  de- 
nied these  wonders,  for  the  reason  that  denial  was  a  crime  punish- 
able generally  with  death.  Societies,  nations,  became  insane — 
victims  of  ignorance,  of  dreams,  and,  above  all,  of  fears.  Under 
these  conditions  human  testimony  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  value.  We  now  know  that  nearly  all  of  the  history  of 
the  world  is  false,  and  we  know  this  because  we  have  arrived  at 
that  phase  or  point  of  intellectual  development  where  and  when 
we  know  that  effects  must  have  causes,  that  everything  is  naturally 
produced,  and  that,  consequently,  no  nation  could  ever  have  been 
great,  powerful,  and  rich  unless  it  had  the  soil,  the  people,  the 
intelligence,  and  the  commerce.  Weighed  in  these  scales,  nearly 
all  histories  are  found  to  be  fictions. 

The  same  is  true  of  religions.  Every  intelligent  American  is 
satisfied  that  the  religions  of  India,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  of  the  Aztecs,  were  and  are  false,  and  that  all  the  miracles 
on  which  they  rest  are  mistakes.     Our  religion  alone  is  excepted. 
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Every  intelligent  Hindoo  discards  all  religions  and  all  miracles 
except  his  own.  The  question  is  :  When  will  people  see  the  de- 
fects in  their  own  theology  as  clearly  as  they  perceive  the  same 
defects  in  every  other  ? 

All  the  so-called  false  religions  were  substantiated  by  miracles, 
by  signs  and  wonders,  by  prophets  and  martyrs,  precisely  as  our 
own.  Our  witnesses  are  no  better  than  theirs,  and  our  success 
is  no  greater.  If  their  miracles  were  false,  ours  cannot  be  true. 
Nature  was  the  same  in  India  and  in  Palestine. 

One  of  the  corner-stones  of  Christianity  is  the  miracle  of 
inspiration,  and  this  same  miracle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religions.  How  can  the  fact  of  inspiration  be  established  ?  How 
could  even  the  inspired  man  know  that  he  was  inspired  ?  If  he 
was  influenced  to  write,  and  did  write,  and  did  express  thoughts 
and  facts  that  to  him  were  absolutely  new,  on  subjects  about 
which  he  had  previously  known  nothing,  how  could  he  know  that 
he  had  been  influenced  by  an  infinite  being  ?  And  if  ho  could 
know,  how  could  he  convince  others  ? 

What  is  meant  by  inspiration  ?  Did  the  one  inspired  set  down 
only  the  thoughts  of  a  supernatural  being?  Was  he  simply  an 
instrument,  or  did  his  personality  color  the  message  received  and 
given  ?  Did  he  mix  his  ignorance  with  the  divine  information, 
his  prejudices  and  hatreds  with  the  love  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  God  told  him  not  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  beast  that  dieth  of 
itself,  did  the  same  infinite  being  also  tell  him  to  sell  this  meat  to 
the  stranger  within  his  gates  ? 

A  man  says  that  he  is  inspired — that  God  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  told  him  certain  things.  Now,  the  things  said  to  have 
been  communicated  may  have  been  good  and  wise ;  but  will  the 
fact  that  the  communication  is  good  or  wise  establish  the  in- 
spiration ?  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  communication  is  absurd 
or  wicked,  will  that  conclusively  show  that  the  man  was  not  in- 
spired ?  Must  we  judge  from  the  communication  ?  In  other 
words,  is  our  reason  to  bo  the  final  standard  ? 

How  could  the  inspired  man  know  that  the  communication 
was  received  from  God  ?  If  God  in  reality  should  appear  to  a 
human  being,  how  could  this  human  being  know  who  had 
appeared  ?  By  what  standard  would  he  judge  ?  Upon  this 
question  man  has  no  experience  ;  he  is  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  supernatural  to  know  gods  even  if  they  exist.    Although 
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thousands  have  pretended  to  receive  messages^  there  has  been  no 
message  in  which  there  was,  or  is,  anything  above  the  invention 
of  man.  There  are  just  as  wonderful  things  in  the  uninspired  as 
in  the  inspired  books,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  heathen  have  been 
fulfilled  equally  with  those  of  the  Judean  prophets.  If,  then,  even 
the  inspired  man  cannot  certainly  know  that  he  is  inspired,  how 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  demonstrate  his  inspiration  to  others  ? 
The  last  solution  of  this  question  is  that  inspimtion  is  a  miracle 
about  which  only  the  inspired  can  have  the  least  knowledge,  or 
the  least  evidence,  and  this  knowledge  and  this  evidence  not  of  a 
character  to  absolutely  convince  even  the  inspired. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
that  could  not  have  been  written  by  uninspired  human  beings.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  of  any  particular  value  in  the  Pentateuch.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  solitary  scientific  truth  contained  in  the  five 
books  commonly  attributed  to  Moses.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  a  line  in  the  book  of  Genesis  calculated  to  make  a  human 
being  better.  The  laws  contained  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy  are  for  the  most  part  puerile  and  cruel. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  books  that  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  uninspired  men.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  intellectual  admiration  in  the  book  of  Judges 
or  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Samuel, 
Chronicles,  and  Kings.  The  history  is  extremely  childish,  full  of 
repetitions  of  useless  details,  without  the  slightest  philosophy, 
without  a  generalization  bom  of  a  wide  survey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  other  nations  ;  nothing  imparted  of  the  slightest  value  ;  noth- 
ing about  education,  discovery,  or  invention.  And  these  idle  and 
stupid  annals  are  interspersed  with  myth  and  miracle,  with  flat- 
tery for  kings  who  supported  priests,  and  with  curses  and  denun- 
ciations for  those  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
phets. If  all  the  historic  books  of  the  Bible  were  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  mankind,  nothing  of  value  would  be  lost. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  or  writers  of  First  and  Second 
Kinp  were  inspired,  and  that  Gibbon  wrote  "  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  '^  without  supernatural  assistance  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  author  of  Judges  was  simply  the  instrument 
of  an  infinite  God,  while  John  W.  Draper  wrote  "  The  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe ''  without  one  ray  of  light  from  the 
other  world  ?    Can  we  believe  that  the  author  of  Genesis  had  to 
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be  inspired^  while  Darwin  experimented^  ascertained,  and  reached 
conclusions  for  himself  ? 

Ought  not  the  work  of  a  God  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
a  man  ?  And  if  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  in  reality  inspired, 
ought  not  that  book  to  be  the  greatest  of  books  ?  For  instance, 
if  it  were  contended  that  certain  statues  had  been  chiselled  by 
inspired  men,  such  statues  should  be  superior  to  any  that  unin- 
spired man  has  made.  As  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  Venus 
de  Milo  is  the  work  of  man,  no  one  will  believe  in  inspired 
sculptors — at  least  until  a  superior  statue  has  been  found.  So  in 
the  world  of  painting.  We  admit  that  Gorot  was  uninspired. 
Nobody  claims  that  Angelo  had  supernatural  assistance.  Now,  if 
some  one  should  claim  that  a  certain  painter  was  simply  the  in- 
strumentality of  God,  certainly  the  pictures  produced  by  that 
painter  should  be  superior  to  all  others. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  an  intelligent  human  being 
to  conclude  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
that  the  tragedy  of  ^'Lear"  was  the  work  of  an  uninspired  man. 
We  are  all  liable  to  be  mistaken,  but  the  Iliad  seems  to  me  a 
greater  work  than  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the 
writings  of  Haggai  and  Hosea.  ^schylus  is  superior  to  Jeremiah, 
and  Shakespeare  rises  immeasurably  above  all  the  sacred  books 
of  the  world. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  human  being  ever  tried  to 
establish  a  truth — anything  that  really  happened — by  what  is 
called  a  miracle.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  that  which  was 
common  became  wonderful  by  accretion, — by  things  added,  and 
by  things  forgotten, — and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  which 
was  wonderful  became  by  accretion  what  was  called  supernatural. 
But  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  intelligent,  honest  man 
ever  endeavored  to  prove  anything  by  a  miracle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  miracles  could  only  satisfy  people  who 
demanded  no  evidence ;  else  how  could  they  have  believed  the 
miracle  ?  It  also  appears  to  be  certain  that,  even  if  miracles  had 
been  performed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  that  fact  by 
human  testimony.  In  other  words,  miracles  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  miracles,  and  in  no  event  could  miracles  be  evidence 
except  to  those  who  were  actually  present ;  and  in  order  for  mir- 
acles to  be  of  any  value,  they  would  have  to  be  perpetual.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  a  miracle  actually  performed  could 
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by  no  possibility  shed  any  light  on  any  moral  truths  or  add  to  any 
human  obligation. 

If  any  man  has  ever  been  inspired,  this  is  a  secret  miracle, 
known  to  no  person,  and  suspected  only  by  the  man  claiming  to 
be  inspired.  It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  inspired  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  that  fact  to  anybody  else. 

The  testimony  of  man  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  supernat- 
ural. Neither  the  evidence  of  one  man  nor  of  twelve  can  stand 
when  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  intelligent  world.  If 
a  book  sought  to  be  proved  by  miracles  is  true,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  was  inspired  or  not ;  and  if  it  is  not  true, 
inspiration  cannot  add  to  its  value. 

The  truth  is  that  the  church  has  always — unconsciously,  perhaps 
— offered  rewards  for  falsehood.  It  was  founded  upon  the  super- 
natural, the  miraculous,  and  it  welcomed  all  statements  calculated 
to  support  the  foundation.  It  rewarded  the  traveller  who  found 
evidences  of  the  miraculous,  who  had  seen  the  pillar  of  salt  into 
which  the  wife  of  Lot  had  been  changed,  and  the  tracks  of  Pha- 
raoh's chariots  on  the  sands  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  heaped  honors  on 
the  historian  who  filled  his  pages  with  the  absurd  and  impossible. 
It  had  geologists  and  astronomers  of  its  own  who  constructed  the 
earth  and  the  constellations  in  accordance  with  the  Bible.  With 
sword  and  flame  it  destroyed  the  brave  and  thoughtful  men  who 
told  the  truth.  It  was  the  enemy  of  investigation  and  of  reason. 
Faith  and  fiction  were  in  partnership. 

To-day  the  intelligence  of  the  world  denies  the  miraculous. 
Ignorance  is  the  soil  of  the  supernatural.  The  foundation  of 
Christianity  has  crumbled,  has  disappeared,  and  the  entire  fabric 
must  fall.     The  natural  is  true.     The  miraculous  is  false. 

Robert  G.  Inoersoll. 
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BY  A   DAUGHTER   OF  BRIGHAM   YOUNG. 


The  common  statement  that  plural  marriage  debases  husbands, 
degrades  wives,  and  brutalizes  offspring,  is  false.  It  was  not  the 
case  in  ancient  Israel ;  it  is  far  less  so  in  this  enlightened  age.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  prove  this,  here  in  Utah  are  men,  women,  and, 
above  all,  children  to  speak  for  themselves. 

My  father,  Brigham  Young,  had  fifty-six  living  children,  all 
born  healthy,  bright,  and  without  '^  spot  or  blemish  ^'  in  body  or 
mind.  Thirty-one  of  the  number  were  girls ;  twenty*five  were 
boys.  Seven  died  in  infancy,  three  in  childhood,  seven  more 
since  reaching  maturity.  What  bright  memories  we  cherish  of  the 
happy  times  we  spent  beneath  our  father's  tender  watch-care,  sup- 
plemented by  the  very  sweetest  mother-love  ever  given  to  mortals! 
Ever  thinking  of  us  and  our  welfare,  father  was  particularly 
anxious  about  our  education.  Deprived  of  all  advantages  in  his 
youth  but  the  often-mentioned  "  thirteen-days*  schooling,*'  he 
determined  we  should  have  the  opportunities  he  had  missed. 

Such  schools  as  our  first  ones  were  !  Across  the  road  from 
the  Lion  Ilouse  stood  the  big,  high-ceilinged,  long-windowed, 
one-roomed  schoolhouse.  At  one  end  was  a  small  entry-way,  far 
above  whic!.  swung  the  brazen- voiced  bell  in  its  lofty  spire, 
while  on  one  side  was  a  tiny  wing  for  the  use  of  the  teacher. 
What  a  merry,  noisy  stamping  of  feet  in  the  entry  just  before 
nine  o'clock,  summer  and  winter  !  The  room  must  be  thirty  feet 
high,  with  long,  deep  windows  on  one  side.  Here  we  all  are,  a 
restless,  giggling,  merry  little  crowd,  looking  upon  the  unlucky 
school  ma'am  or  master  as  a  sort  of  moral  necessity.  What  lazy 
intellectual  happiness  in  the  cool,  breezy,  spring  mornings  to  sit 
down  after  the  lengthy  fervent  prayer  and  hear  the  teacher  call 
out :  '* First  Readers,  come  to  your  class  I"    There  we  gathered^ 
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dozens  of  little  legs  unable  to  reach  the  floor,  kicking  back  and 
forth,  while  little  restless  tongnes  whispered,  faces  alternately 
raised  in  questioning  glances  to  *^  teacher/'  or  hid  with  quick 
giggle  behind  the  book. 

In  the  year  1868  the  University  of  Deseret  was  organized. 
Those  of  us  who  were  sufficiently  advanced  at  once  entered  upon 
the  year's  course.  The  old  council-house,  where  the  school  was 
first  opened,  saw  a  happy  crowd  of  young  people  that  first  year, 
who  accepted  such  innovations  as  departments,  class-rooms, 
offices,  and  a  faculty  with  cheerful  adaptation.  The  young  idea 
shot  bravely  toward  the  newly-risen  sun  of  Progress,  tipping  the 
arrows  with  intelligence  and  peraeverance,  even  when  the  feathers 
were  quilled  into  such  points  as  the  rapid  diagramming  of  sen- 
tences in  place  of  the  old  ^*  Mary's  a  noun  because  it's  a  name"; 
as  concert  reading,  which  sorely  taxed  unused  tongues ;  as  weekly 
compositions,  which  were  a  sad  necessity  ;  and  as  the  order  and 
regularity  which  marked  the  every  tap  of  the  bell. 

In  my  papers  is  a  relic  of  the  second  university  year  in  the 
shape  of  a  modest  printed  paper,  called  the  College  Lantern, 
on  whose  editorial  staff  appear  the  names  of  two  of  Brigham 
Young's  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  among  the  weighty  list  of 
editors*;  six  there  were  in  all. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  mental  calibre  of 
polygamous  children  ask  the  genial  and  learned  Dr.  Park,  who 
has  stood  at  the  head  of  this  university  for  twenty  years,  who  have 
been  his  brightest  and  keenest  pupils.  His  unhesitating  answer 
will  be  a  convincing  argument  for  my  position. 

About  that  time — 1868 — the  best  stenographer  in  the  territory 
was  engaged  by  my  father  to  come  twice  a  day,  one  hour  before 
school,  two  after,  to  teach  all  his  children  the  useful  art  of 
phonography.  No  need  to  dwell  on  the  seventy  o*  eighty  eager 
pupils  who  crowded  the  schoolroom  for  the  first  week  or  two,  or 
on  the  slim  company  of  seven  who  faithfully  clung  to  those 
troublesome  lines  and  curves  through  the  whole  two-years'  course. 
A  black  silk  dress  had  been  promised  by  father  to  the  girl  who 
should  first  report  his  sermon  in  full.  It  was  won — it  would  not 
become  me  to  say  a  little  unjustly — by  a  dear  recently-dead  sister. 
Our  crusty,  lame,  harsh,  red-haired  but  good  teacher  told  us  all  in 
his  rusty,  crusty  way,  the  very  first  week,  just  how  we  would  act; 
and  thereafter,  as  one  and  another  would  fail  to  appear,  he  would 
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say,  triumphantly:  '*  I  told  you  bo.  You  are  a  lazy  set;  can't 
half  appreciate  the  advantages  your  father  lavishes  upon  you," 
pulling  his  fiery  red  whiskers  resentfully  as  he  talked. 

Music  was,  from  before  my  remembrance,  the  constant  com- 
panion, bore,  and  comfort  of  father's  family.  Himself  a  natural 
musician  and  a  fine  bass  singer,  he  early  bought  musical  in- 
struments— ^piano,  organs,  and  a  beautiful  harp — ^and  procured  as 
competent  musical  teachers  for  the  children  as  the  country  af- 
forded. We  inherited,  almost  universally,  his  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  old  piano  in  the  long  parlor  was  rarely  allowed  to 
rest  its  weary  keys,  but  was  ever  laughing  under  Phebe's  or  Net- 
tie's hands,  sighing  under  Pannie's  or  Ellie's  skilful  touch,  or 
groaning  or  rattling  beneath  the  infliction  of  more  juvenile 
learners.  • 

How  pleasant  were  the  seasons  of  evening  prayer  when  ten  or 
twelve  mothers  with  their  broods  of  children,  together  with  the 
various  old  ladies  and  orphans  who  dwelt  under  the  sheltering 
care  of  this  roof,  pame  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  roomy  house  at  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bell.  Even 
the  bell  has  a  memory  all  its  own,  for  no  matter  how  faintly  the 
sound  came  to  our  distant  ears,  we  always  knew  whether  father 
rang  it  or  some  of  the  others.  He  had  a  peculiar,  measured,  de- 
liberate ting-tang  that  could  not  be  successfully  imitated.  Once 
when  in  St.  George  (a  town  in  Southern  Utah)  I  said  to  him  at 
his  prayer-time  : 

"  Pather,  we  can't  quite  get  the  same  ring  of  the  bell  that 
you  do."  We  were  generally  pretty  good  mimics  and  prided  our- 
selves on  the  accomplishment. 

*' Can't  you,  my  daughter?  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right 
about  that ;  but  listen, — ting-tang,  ting-tang,  ting-tang,  ting- 
tang, — four  times  you  see." 

I  tried,  but  somehow  the  bell  refused  to  sound  exactly  as  it  did 
'  in  his  hands.  He  smiled,  and  again  ringing  it  slowly,  remarked: 
"  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  suddenly  step  into  my  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to-night  and  ring  the  prayer-bell,  every  one  in  the  Lion 
House  would  know  I  was  at  home  without  any  announcement  of 
my  arrival." 

To  the  clang  of  the  familiar  bell  we  crowded  from  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  each  one  taking  his  accustomed  place,  mothers  sur- 
rounded by  their  children,  while  near  father  sat  Aunt  Eliza  Snow, 
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the  honored  plural  wife  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet.  A  little 
merry  or  grave  chat;  questions  asked  and  answered;  then  the  quiet 
paternal  request,  *^  Come  now,  let  us  have  prayers,''  succeeded  by  a 
subdued  rustle  as  every  knee  bowed  and  every  tongue  was  stilled 
while  the  dear  voice  prayed  for  ^^  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  that  He  might  be  a  stay 
and  a  staff  to  the  aged  and  a  guide  to  the  youth/'  The  prayer 
was  always  a  short,  simple,  earnest  one,  never  too  wearisome  for  the 
tiniest  restless  listener,  while  the  sweetly  solemn  hush  of  the  room 
held  a  calm  over  even  the  baby's  laughing  voice. 

With  the  general  amen,  all  resumed  their  seats  and  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  rooms  or  to  stay  and  hear  the  chat  that 
usually  followed.  Sometimes,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  the 
girls  w^ld  be  requested  to  sing  and  play,  or  we  would  all  join  in  a 
hymn.  Afterward  father  would  kiss  the  children,  dandle  a  baby  on 
his  knee  with  his  own  particular  accompaniment  of  ^^  link-e  toodle- 
ladle-iddle-oodle,"  surprising  baby  into  round-eyed  wonder  by  the 
odd  noise;  then  a  general  good-night  and  we  would  all  separate, 
father  returning  to  his  duties  in  the  office.  What  a  blessed  time 
that  regular,  never-neglected  prayer-time  was!  For  every  one 
complied  with  one  of  the  few  unwritten  laws  of  the  household 
that  nothing  but  sickness  was  an  excuse  for  absence. 

In  summer  we  were  happy  with  our  school,  the  frequent  May 
walks,  picnics,  swimming  in  the  "font,"  and  all  sorts  of  summer 
games  and  amusements.  In  winter,  school  for  the  days,  vai'ied 
by  skating  and  sliding  down  hill ;  the  evenings  were  ever  short  to 
us,  for  they  were  filled  with  private  theatricals,  corn-parching  and 
popping,  munching  apples  and  walnuts,  or  making  molasses  candy, 
for  which  a  large  hook  was  hung  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  to 
"pull"  the  candy  into  a  creamy  whiteness. 

We  had  our  troubles.  We  thought  them  very  real  in  those  days; 
but  their  chief  cause  lay  in  the  violation  of  some  necessary  rule  of 
discipline.  Our  meals  were  served  promptly,  and  the  unlucky 
wight  who  was  an  hour  behind  time  was  apt  to  go  hungry  till  the 
next  meal-time.  This  seemed  severe,  but  it  made  us  prompt  and 
punctual.  Sometimes,  too,  we  were  apt  to  imagine  that  some 
were  more  favored  than  others,  and  that  their  supply  of  a  dainty 
exceeded  the  strict  measure  of  justice. 

We  were  so  numerous  that  we  seldom  went  beyond  our  own 
hpme  for  amusement  except  to  an  occasional  dancing  party  or 
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theatre.  Instead^  we  got  up  theatres  and  concerts^  pantomimes 
and  minstrel  shows,  with  unwearied  vigor  and  fnn.  Father  was 
seldom  so  busy  that  he  would  not  spend  an  hour  or  so  witnessing 
the  theatrical  performance  or  aiding  in  the  final  rites  of  pulling 
candy  and  braiding  it  into  creamy  sticks  of  delicious  sweetness. 

One  of  my  sisters,  Dora,  a  bright,  beautiful  girl,  when  twelve 
years  of  age  wrote  a  play  which  she  called  ^*  Love  and  Pride,''  at 
the  performance  of  which  she  was  principal  character,  stage-man- 
ager, costumer,  and  musician.  For  this  little  play,  which  con- 
tained the  lover,  distracted  maiden,  and  villain,  with  quite  the 
orthodox  d/fwuement,  we  were  allowed  to  borrow  costumes  from 
the  regular  theatre ;  and  we  were  surprised  in  the  opening 
of  the  piece  to  see  father  step  in,  accompanied  by  the  manager  of 
the  tlieatre,  H.  B.  Clawson.  They,  to  be  sure,  were  *'  compli- 
mentary^' witnesses,  but  the  rest  of  the  audience  paid  for  admis- 
sion in  good  straight  pins  or  proper  candles. 

After  the  girls  began  to  "  grow  up,"  beaus  naturally  appeared 
on  the  scene.  One  trait  of  father's  which  surprised  strangers  not 
a  little  was  his  excellent  memory  for  names,  faces,  and  incidents. 
When  he  met  John  Smith,  say,  for  the  first  time,  his  inquiries 
were  oftentimes  so  searching,  so  minute,  as  to  every  member  of 
Smith's  family,  as  well  as  his  history  and  progenitors,  that  ever 
after,  no  matter  if  years  elapsed,  he  could  readily  recall  every  one 
of  the  numerous  Smiths  and  ask  kindly  after  each  one.  This  in- 
formation was  sometimes  obtained  from  outside  friends,  but  it 
was  always  obtained. 

Especially  was  he  particular  about  those  who  came  to  associate 
with  his  children.  Young  men  were  closely  questioned  and 
scrutinized.  On  one  occasion,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  he  saw  a  strange  young  man  about  to  enter  the  house 
gate.  Instantly  the  flood  of  usual  questions  was  poured  out 
upon  the  embarrassed  youth.  Apparently  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  answers  given,  father  asked,  abruptly  : 

"Are  you  a  Mormon  ?" 

"Well,"  fioundered  the  lad  (whose  parents  had  taken  him 
away  from  Utah  and  the  church  when  a  child,  but  whose  longing 
for  the  loved  scenes  of  childhood  had  brought  him  back  when  a 
man),  "slightly."  Father  burst  into  his  quiet,  mellow  laugh,  and 
often  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  the  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Scipio  Eenner,  would  jocosely  call  him  Skippio  Sinner, 
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The  long  '*  parlor/'  which  was  prayer-room,  reception-room, 
music-room  and  best  room,  was  usually  filled  on  Sunday  evenings 
with  a  quietly  gay  crowd  of  young  women  and  their  "beaus/' 
Music  and  laughter,  jest  and  repartee,  filled  in  the  evening  till  the 
clock  struck  ten.  Luckless  was  the  youth — or,  at  least,  so  he  felt 
himself  to  be — who  came  upon  the  scene  before  *^ prayer-time'' — 
a  not  regular  hour,  owing  to  the  press  of  father's  business  ;  the 
young  man  would  be  kindly  invited  to  occupy  a  prominent  seat, 
and  perhaps  asked  to  be  "  mouth  in  prayer." 

Ah,  well!  the  lads  lived  through  such  ordeals,  and  after 
mothers  and  father  had  gone,  the  long,  narrow  parlor  would  glow 
and  scintillate  with  the  charms  of  bright  eyes  and  witty  tongues. 
Promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  if  the  adieus  had  not  already  been 
said,  the  young  people  were  apt  to  be  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  President,  loaded  down  with  hats  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes;  each  young  man  would  be  asked  kindly  and  pleasantly 
to  select  his  own,  and  the  good-nights  were  exchanged  in  the 
ensuing  hurry  and  embarrassment. 

One  night  there  happened  to  be  about  eight  or  ten  couples, 
most  of  whom  were  already  engaged  lovers.  Now,  as  walking  in 
the  street  was  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the  parlor  was  the  only 
resort,  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  place  for  a  lover 
who  would,  if  he  could,  whisper  sweet  nothings,  or  even  venture 
to  steal  an  arm  about  his  sweetheart.  Put  it  to  yourself:  could 
you  be  unreservedly  happy  if,  every  time  you  cast  a  loving  look 
or  offered  a  slight  caress,  there  were  eighteen  pairs  of  disinterested 
eyes  observing  the  performance  minutely,  eighteen  voices  to  twit 
you  in  a  graduated  scale  of  ridicule  ?  I  never  knew  who  made 
the  proposition  on  that  particular  Sunday  night,  but  certain  it 
was  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  one  large  lamp  on  the 
centre-table  was  discreetly  lowered  a  trifle,  while  around  it  in  a 
close  barricade  stood  a  small  army  of  books,  shocked,  no  doubt, 
to  find  themselves  so  ignominiously  stood  upon  end  and  compelled 
to  stand  witnesses  to  the  love-scenes  enacted  in  ten  convenient 
comers  and  window  recesses  of  the  darkened  room. 

Very  charming,  no  doubt !  But  some  stray  wind  carried  a 
whiff  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  parlor  to  the  President's  ear. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  happy  gloom  had  been  en- 
joyed before  the  parlor  door  quietly  opened,  and  on  the  threshold, 
lighted  candle  in  band,  stood  father.    Without  saying  a  word,  he 
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walked  slowly  and  deliberately  up  to  the  first  couple,  holding  his 
candle  down  in  their  very  faces,  looked  keenly  at  them,  then 
to  the  next  couple,  repeating  his  former  scrutiny,  and  so  on, 
clear  around  the  room.  Not  a  word  said  he,  but,  pulling  dowQ 
the  scandalized  books  and  putting  them  gravely  in  their  places, 
he  turned  on  the  full  blaze  of  the  lamp  and  walked  quietly  out  of 
the  room. 

As  a  physiological  fact,  of  the  fifty-six  children  born  to 
Brigham  Young,  not  one  was  halt,  lame,  or  blind,  all  being  perfect 
in  body  and  of  sound  mind  and  intellect;  no  defects  of  mind  or 
body  save  those  general  ones  shared  by  humanity.  The  boys 
are  a  sound,  healthy,  industrious,  and  intelligent  group  of  men, 
noted  everywhere  for  their  integrity  and  for  the  excellent  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  their  families.  In  short,  the  name  Young 
is  a  synonyme  of  a  good,  kind,  faithful  husband.  Among  them 
are  lawyers,  merchants,  a  railroad  king,  a  banker,  an  architect,  a 
civil  engineer,  and  a  manufacturer.  One  of  them  is  a  colonel  in 
the  United  States  army,  while  several  have  graduated  from  the 
Annapolis  naval  school  and  from  the  Ann  Arbor  law  school. 

The  girls  are  finely  developed  physically,  quick  and  bright  in 
intellect,  high-spirited,  and  often  talented,  especially  in  a  musical 
way.  A  few  of  them  were  beautiful  girls,  and  are  still  handsome 
women.  All  are  nice  girls,  kind  in  disposition,  generous  and  social 
in  their  natures.  In  short,  outside  of  one  or  two  of  either  sex, 
they  are  a  family  that  any  man  might  well  be  proud  to  call  his 
own.     This  is  given  by  way  of  argument,  not  boasting. 

In  describing  the  family  of  Brigham  Young,  I  have  in  the 
main  described  the  large  polygamous  families  of  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Daniel  H.  Wells,  Orson  Pratt,  and  others,  who  are  or  have 
been  our  leading  men,  with  the  various  differences  of  character 
and  mind  naturally  inherited  by  the  various  children. 

The  women,  or  "  wives, ^^  as  they  were  affectionately  termed,  of 
these  various  families,  undoubtedly  saw  heartaches  and  sad  hours. 
Do  they  not  suffer,  let  me  ask,  in  monogamy  ?  Our  mothers  were 
the  pioneers  in  this  new  order  of  things,  and  they  had  no  experi- 
ences of  elders  to  guide  them,  no  friendly  voice  to  say,  "Here  did 
I  stumble;  take  heed  lest  ye  too  fall.''  Yet  they  were  sustained 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  sorrows  were  such  as  broadened  and 
deepened  the  channels  of  their  beings,  and  their  tears  watered  int^ 
existence  the  lovely  flowers  of  unselfishness  and  charity. 
VOL.   CL. — NO.  400.  23 
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In  saying  this  I  would  not  imply  that  the  *' wives'*  were  at 
all  the  meek,  humble  slaves  one  might  infer.  Any  one  who  thinks 
so  is  at  liberty,  even  at  this  day,  to  examine  the  curves  of  Aunt 

T 's  mouth,  observe  the  glitter  of  Aunt  E *s  eyes,  listen  to 

the  two-edged  sharpftess  of  Aunt   H *s  tongue,  to  mark  the 

proud  poise  of  Aunt  A 's  head,  the  firm  lines  of  my  mother's. 

Aunt  Z "s,  L 's,  and  H.   B 's  faces.     Nay,  many  were 

the  thrusts  given,  sometimes  maliciously,  anon  recklessly,  often 
thoughtlessly,  while  misunderstandings  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. But  the  one  retreat  of  silence  and  prayer,  the  general  rule  of 
"forget  and  forgive,"  added  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the  husband, 
who  sympathized  with  none  or  with  all  alike,  made  it  possible  for 
the  brave  hearts  to  overcome  their  own  weaknesses  and  selfishness. 

The  polygamous  women  of  Utah  know  the  value  of  the  expe- 
rience they  have  gained,  and,  to  a  woman,  would  refuse  to  ex- 
change places  with  any  other,  be  she  queen  upon  her  throne  or 
supposed  sole  queen  of  her  husband's  heart. 

One  of  my  well-loved  friends  had  a  happy,  contented  family 
in  which  were  three  wives  and  many  children, — this  in  the  "good 
old  days  of  yore," — and  he  laid  "justice  to  the  line  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet"  in  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs. 
So  equally  and  well  were  his  attentions  and  time  divided  that  few 
except  intimate  friends  knew  which  was  first  and  which  was  last 
wife.  I  have  travelled  with  him  and  his  first  wife,  and  have  noted 
with  pleasure  his  constant  attention  to  all  her  wishes  and  wants  ; 
refined,  reserved,  yet  courteous  to  all,  he  was  to  his  wife  tenderness 
itself.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sweet  gentleness  with  which 
this  father  of  twenty  babies  watched  and  guarded  every  separate 
"bit"  of  humanity  that  came  near  him.  I  have  been  with  this 
man,  too,  when  he  first  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  a  young, 
beautiful  bride.  Not  a  whit  more  devoted  or  tender  was  he  to  her 
than  he  had  been  and  was  to  the  cherished  wife  of  several  years  ; 
indeed,  that  would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  was  to  each 
and  every  one  all  that  a  true,  affectionate  husband  could  be.  This 
same  friend  has  many  bright,  beautiful  children  ;  on  one  occasion 
a  stranger  casually  asked  a  little  girl  playing  in  the  door-yard  : 

"  Where  does  your  father's  first  wife  live  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  truthfully  answered  the  child.  She  had 
never  heard  a  word  said  about  first  or  last  wife  in  her  whole  life. 

Some  people  who  are  violently  opposed  to  polygamy  are  fond 
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of  relating  stories  about  the  cruelty  men  are  guilty  of  to  their 
wiycfiB.  An  incident  I  recall  in  this  man^s  family  will  serve 
to  show  the  '•  black-crow ''  foundation  upon  which  most  of  these 
stories  are  built.  He  and  his  three  wives  are  all  great  romps.  A 
candy-pulling  could  never  take  place  without  liberal  quantities  of 
the  soft  stuff  going  down  some  one's  neck,  while  everybody's 
hair  hung  in  great  coils  of  candied  sweetness  before  the  fracas 
was  over.  Practical  jokes  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
one  drop  of  water  was  the  signal  for  pailfuls  to  follow.  On 
one  occasion  a  dipperful  of  water  began  the  romp,  and  at  last 
all  three  wives  united  in  one  grand  assault  *^to  get  even"  with 
their  "  liege  lord," — he  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  with  sinews 
of  steel, — whereupon  he  clasped  his  strong  arms  around  all  three, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  muscle  dragged  the  whole  struggling,  laugh- 
ing group  to  the  pump  outside  the  door,  and  ducked  and  soused 
them  till  all  cried  for  quarter. 

"Ah  !"  said  a  chance  passer-by,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
performance,  "  that's  the  shameful  way  in  which  these  poor 
polygamous  women  are  forced  into  submission."  Indeed,  he  told 
the  story  everywhere,  with  sundry  ingenious  embellishments  of 
how  he  had  seen  these  poor  women  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  to  the  pump,  and  there  nearly  drowned  before  they  would 
give  up  and  promise  obedience. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak  of  the  many  tourists 
who  come  to  Utah  with  preconceived  notions,  put  themselves  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  our  political  and  moral  enemies,  hear  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  few  apostates  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
retailing  the  same  blood-curdling  stories  thai  have  been  told 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  after  two  or  three  days  go  away 
with  an  unalterable  conviction  that  polygamy  is  answerable  for 
every  heartache  in  Mormondom.  I  could  add  an  entreaty  that 
strangers  should  make  their  inquiries  of  those  who  have  lived  the 
new  order  of  marriage,  and  should  base  their  conclusions  on  the 
evidences  of  their  eyes  and  reasoning  faculties,  rather  than  on 
the  hearing  of  second-hand,  fabulous  stories. 

Statistics  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  are  fewer  pau- 
pers, fewer  criminals,  fewer  insane  among  polygamous  than  among 
monogamous  families.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  here  in  Utah  that 
there  are  fewer  physical  defects  and  greater  intelligence  in  plural 
homes  than  in  the  same  grade  or  class  in  monogamy. 
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The  statement  that  polygamy  will  make  a  god  of  a  man  argues 
nothing  to  me.  My  frank  opinion  is  that  men  will  necessarily 
be  godlike  who  enter  heaven,  where  will  dwell  woman,  the  purer, 
the  better  part  of  humanity.  The  care  of  a  large  family  naturally 
increases  a  man's  anxieties  and  capabilities;  and  it  is  these  very 
forces  which  unite  to  ennoble  and  elevate  any  man  who  accepts 
them  cheerfully  and  fulfils  them  faithfully. 

What  woman's  respect  would  not  deepen  for  the  man  she  saw 
guarding  her  own  feelings  tenderly  while  still  gentle  and  kind  to 
the  young  wife  recently  taken  beneath  his  roof ;  who  would 
measure  every  act,  weigh  every  word,  that  no  heart  given  into  his 
keeping  might  unnecessarily  suffer  ?  Would  she  not  reverence  the 
man  who  sought  to  soothe  every  heartache  and  bind  up  every 
wound  made  by  this  new  order  of  things  ?  Slie  might,  she  cer- 
tainly would,  suffer  in  giving  up  a  share  of  that  time  and  atten- 
tion that  had  been  all  her  own,  but  her  love  and  esteem  would 
deepen  for  him  who  had  asked  and  obtained  her  willing  consent, 
and  who  then  helped  her  to  gradually  rise  from  under  Mother 
Eve's  curse,  and  find  that  life  had  also  problems,  aims,  and  paths 
for  her  in  which  to  awaken  and  develop  the  gifts  and  talents  given 
her  by  a  wise  Father.  He,  also— would  he  not  find  his  loving 
devotion  deepened  every  hour  for  the  noble  woman  who  had  con- 
sented to  this  thing  that  they  might  be  spiritually  blessed 
thereby;  seeing  her  kindness,  her  forbearance,  her  growing 
affection  for  the  young  wife,  who  in  her  turn  was  sinking  sel- 
fishness in  this  struggle  for  the  highest  and  best — would  he  not 
feel  that  God  had  blessed  him  above  his  expectations  ? 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  this  wide  earth  is  the  love  of  husbands 
for  their  wives  and  wives  for  their  husbands  so  intense,  so  thrill- 
ing, and  so  divine  as  it  is  here  in  Utah.  Men  go  by  hundreds  into 
prisons,  by  thousands  into  willing  exile,  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
hearts  of  their  beloved  companions.  Women  cheer  them  in  this 
determination,  separating  for  this  life  in  the  glad  hope  of  an 
eternal  reunion,  which  no  law,  no  court  of  public  opinion,  can 
ever  deny  to  them.  To  be  true  in  this  life  through  trial  and 
separation  is  preferred  by  these  faithful  people  to  the  breaking  of 
solemn  covenants. 

In  connection  with  this  idea  of  the  undue  exaltation  of  the 
husband,  and  consequent  undue  debasement  of  the  wives,  let  me 
offer  an  illustration.    When  a  body  of  American  people  unite  as  a 
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State  and  elect  a  Governor,  they  choose  a  man  because  of  his  honor, 
integrity,  and  superior  intelligence.  In  the  same  way  Mormon 
women  select  a  husband.  The  affections  of  the  people  twine 
around  their  chosen  head,  if  he  is  worthy,  and  his  presence  is 
welcomed  and  courted  everywhere.  It  is  so  with  Mormon  hus- 
bands. 

The  Mormon  women  are  working  grandly  at  the  sex  problem 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  beginning  to  move  out  on 
independent  lines  of  business,  of  art,  and  of  the  professions. 
Their  marital  relations  make  this  an  easy  matter.  The  woman  will 
always  be  the  head  and  genius  of  the  home,  but  whether  it  is  a 
corollary  that  she  shall  forever  wash  dishes  and  scrub  floors  has 
become  a  grave  question.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  age  finds 
ready  disciples  in  Mormon  wives,  who  feel  the  natural  craving  for 
home  life  and  children  satisfied,  yet  withal  have  ample  time  for 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  every  faculty  within  them. 

Content  in  knowing  herself  beloved,  and  wedded  to  a  man 
whose  purity  of  body  and  mind  is  equal  to  her  own,  while  his  in- 
telligence is  one  degree  higher,  his  wisdom  a  rock  upon  which  to 
lean  in  every  emergency,  the  plural  wife  may,  from  her  own 
threshold,  look  out  into  the  broad  world  and  choose  such  enter- 
prise as  she  feels  herself  adapted  to,  the  twenty  years  of  her  mid- 
dle life  spent  in  the  care  and  rearing  of  her  children  the  while 
she  is  quietly  studying  and  preparing  herself  for  that  further 
mission.  At  the  end  of  her  child-bearing  period  she  may,  while 
aiding  her  own  and  her  husband's  family  with  her  wisdom  and 
experience,  launch  out  into  her  chosen  vocation,  ready  to  add  the 
mite  of  her  experience  to  the  great  problem  of  humanity.  That 
problem  is  the  development  of  each  individuality  to  its  highest 
possibility,  the  wise  care  and  rearing  of  dependent  childhood, 
and  the  peace,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  all  God's  children. 
That  polygamy,  wisely  and  faithfully  practised,  will  be  a  grand 
factor  in  the  bringing  to  pass  this  millennium  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  I  sincerely  believe. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  spoken  chiefiy  of  the  temporal 
or  worldly  side  of  this  matter.  It  has,  however,  a  spiritual  aspect; 
it  is  a  question,  in  fact,  that,  like  the  soul  of  man,  is  composed  of 
two  indivisible  parts,  the  spirit  and  the  body,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  neither  being  complete  without  the  other,  the  two 
uniting  to  form  a  beautiful,  complete  whole  or  entity. 
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The  judiciary  of  our  country,  backed  by  the  prejudiced  voice 
of  the  American  public,  have  forced  polygamy  from  our  beautiful 
territory.  We  are  a  broken,  crushed,  and  oppressed  people. 
We  are  honestly  seeking  to  continue,  as  we  began  over  fifty  years 
ago  to  be,  a  law-abiding,  law-fearing  people.  Here,  as  a  fitting 
close  to  my  earnest  effort  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  this  vexed 
question,  I  wish  to  say  to  that  mistaken,  prejudiced,  American 
public.  You  have  struck  from  Mormon  hands  the  power  to  solve 
the  great  question  of  pure,  holy  marriage  ;  but  you  will  yet  meet 
the  issue, — I  know  not  how,  I  know  not  when, — but  come  it  will, 
for  it  is  written  that  "Truth  shall  look  down  from  heaven,  and 
Righteousness  shall  spring  up  from  the  earth."  The  progress  of 
to-day  will  carry  you  out  on  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  the  marriage 
relation,  and  with  you  will  it  rest  whether  your  barks  shall  sink 
into  misery  and  disgrace,  or  ride  on  the  outgoing  tide  of  advance- 
ment to  the  deep  sea  of  truth  and  divine  virtue. 

SusA  YouKQ  Gates. 


"LOOKING  BACKWARD"  AGAIN. 

BY   EDWARD   BELLAMY. 


I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
things  which  have  been  said  about  '^  Looking  Backward/'  and 
am  much  obliged  to  those  who  have  found  it  consistent  with  their 
consciences  to  f&y  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  read  such 
serious  criticisms  of  the  book  and  its  plan  of  industrial  reform  as 
have  come  to  my  notice  with  greater  interest,  if  not  greater 
pleasure,  than  the  congratulatory  notices.  While  holding  it 
absolutely  beyond  question  that  the  next  phase  of  industry  and 
society  as  based  upon  it,  will  be  a  plan  of  national  co5peration^  and 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  permanently  based  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  universal  industrial  service  with  equality  of  material  con- 
dition, I  recognize  that  the  details  of  such  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion may  be  greatly  varied  consistently  with  these  principles. 

Though  I  advance  in  "  Looking  Backward  "  a  series  of  details 
of  such  an  organization,  which  seem  to  me  not  unreasonable, 
I  have  been  far  from  considering  them  as  necessarily  the  best 
devices  possible,  and  have  accordingly  been  on  the  lookout 
for  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Perhaps  this  statement 
may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  response  to  the  large  class  of  criti- 
cisms of  "  Looking  Backward,''  which  have  addressed  themselves 
to  minor  details  of  the  manner  of  life  depicted  in  the  book. 
These,  and  even  many  more  important  points,  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  future  to  settle.  The  thing  for  us  to  settle — ^the  only 
question  which  '' Looking  Backward"  has  raised  which  it  is 
worth  the  time  of  serious  men  to  discuss — is  whether  or  not  there 
has  come  to  be,  between  the  intellect  and  the  conscience  of  men 
and  the  actual  conditions  of  society  and  industry,  such  a  degree 
of  incongruity  and  opposition  as  to  threaten  the  permanence  of 
the  existing  order,  and  whether  there  is  enough  ground  for  faith 
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in  Ood  and  man  to  justify  a  hope  that  the  present  order  may  be 
replaced  by  one  distinctly  nobler  and  more  humane. 

The  main  objection  which  I  make  to  the  article  by  General 
Walker  in  the  February  Ailafiiic,  entitled  ^^Mr.  Bellamy  and  the 
New  Nationalist  Party/^  is  that  it  totally  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration this  larger  and  only  really  important  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. One  is  tempted  to  ask  where  General  Walker  has  lived, 
that  he  is  able  to  discuss  '^  Looking  Back  ward''  and  Nationalism 
wholly  without  reference  to  the  present  unprecedented  ferment 
in  the  minds  of  men,  which  alone  has  given  the  book  its  circula- 
tion and  the  movement  its  impetus.  Does  he  not  know  that 
thirty  years  ago  ^^  Looking  Backward''  would  have  fallen  flat,  and 
that  the  reason  it  has  not  done  so  to-day  is  that  within  this  period 
a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  reading  men 
and  women  as  to  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  radical  social 
reform  ? 

A  criticism  of  ^'Looking  Backward"  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Review,  by  the  eminent  French  economist, 
^mile  de  Laveleye,  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  manner  so  strongly 
contrasting  with  General  Walker's  superficial  and  oft^n  flippant 
tone  that  perhaps  I  cannot  better  indicate  my  meaning  than  by 
a  quotation  from  the  closing  paragraph.     M.  Laveleye  says  : 


Ml 


'  The  rapid  and  extraordinary  snccess  in  ttie  Anglo-Saxon  wor)d  of  Mr.  BeUamy'a 
book  is  a  symptom  weU  worthy  of  attention.  It  proves  that  the  optimism  of  the 
old-fashioned  economists  has  entirely  lost  the  authority  that  it  formerly  possessed 
It  is  now  no  longer  believed  that  in  virtue  of  the  laissez-faire  principle  everything 
wiU  arrange  itself  for  the  best,  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlda  People  feel  that 
there  is  in  very  tmth  a  socicU  question;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  division  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Justice,  and  that 
Bomething  ought  to  be  done  to  increase  the  share  of  the  principal  agents  of 
piroduction,  the  workmen." 

M.  Laveleye  then  quotes  Dnpont  White  : 

*'  It  was  hoped  that  the  [great  modem]  increase  in  the  production  of  riches  would 
secure  satisfaction  to  aU,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  Discontent  is 
greater  and  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  From  this  deceived  hope  has  been 
formed  a  new  science.  It  may  be  called  a  social  science,  or  It  may  even  be  said  that 
It  is  not  a  science  at  afl.  but  it  Is  quite  certain  that  charity  in  laws  is  a  notion  which 
In  our  day  should  be  a  fundamental  doctrine,  for  beyond  the  pale  of  aU  sects  of 
socialists  it  has  sown  in  aU  hearts  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  of  anxiety  and  care,  an 
unknown  emotion  respecting  the  suftering  classes,  which  has  become  a  matter  of 
pubUc  conscience." 

While  I  must  claim  that  the  apparent  lack  on  General  Walker's 
part  of  any  such  "  feeling  of  uneasiness,  of  anxiety  and  care," 
or  any  emotion  whatever  respecting  the  suffering  classes,  or  any 
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large  view  of  the  subject  he  discusses,  distinctly  disables  him  as  a 
serious  critic  of  Nationalism,  I  shall  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  answer  such  specific  criticisms  as  he  has  made. 

The  objection  to  the  industrial  organization  outlined  in  "Look- 
ing Backward  '^  to  which  General  Walker  devotes  most  space  is 
its  alleged  excessively  military  character.  From  the  stress  he  lays 
upon  this  point,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  been  seriously  misled  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "  army  of  industry, ^^  and  by  the  analogy  with 
the  principal  of  universal  military  service  which  was  used  to  illus- 
trate the  basis  of  industrial  duty.  He  apparently  labors  under  the 
impression  that  the  rigid  forms  of  military  discipline  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  industrial  force.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  visions  of 
the  drill-ground,  of  the  barracks,  of  the  guard-house,  and,  for  all 
I  know,  of  drum -head  courts-martial  and  firing  squads.  He 
protests  against  the  nightmare  which  he  himself  has  conjured  up, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"Donbtleaii  the  Industrial  forces  require  to  be  organised  and  administered  both 
firmly  and  Judloionsly,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  that  discipline  shaU  be  carried  so 
far  as  to  deprive  the  Individual  of  his  Initlatiye,  to  take  from  him  aU  freedom  of 
choice,  and  to  suhject  him  to  an  authority  which  shaU  have  over  him  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  of  honor  and  disgrace." 

Now,  these  words  precisely  express  my  own  convictions  on 
the  subject.  I  firmly  believe,  with  General  Walker,  that  while 
''industrial  forces  require  to  be  organized  and  administered  both 
firmly  and  judiciously,^'  a  harsh  or  oppressive  discipline  is  not 
necessary.  What,  then,  is  General  Walker  talking  about,  and 
whom  is  he  talking  at  ?  If  he  thinks  he  is  talking  about  the 
national  army  of  industry,  and  its  mode  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration as  contemplated  by  the  author  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward," or  by  the  Nationalists,  he  is  totally  mistaken.  While  men 
who  can  work  and  will  not  work  will  doubtless  be  made  to  work, 
it  is  not  believed  that  anymore  arduous  discipline  (or  different 
conditions  of  life  in  any  respect)  will  need  to  be  imposed  upon 
industrious  men  than  the  workers  in  any  large  and  thoroughly 
systematized  business  at  present  undergo. 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory.  There  are 
several  thousand  clerks  employed  in  the  government  departments 
at  Washington  on  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  will  obtain 
in  the  coming  industrial  army.  The  next  time  General  Walker 
is  in  Washington  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  step  into 
one  of  the  departments,  and  have  a  little  chat  with  the  clerks  as 
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to  the  amount  of  military  discipline  they  are  subjected  to.  There 
are  some  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  post-office  employees  in  the 
country.  Has  General  Walker  heard  any  rumors  of  a  proposed 
wholesale  desertion  on  their  part  by  reason  of  the  severity  of 
their  discipline  ?  Does  he  understand — to  use  one  of  his  own  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  industrial  army — that  "  they  are  obliged  to 
surrender  will,  power  of  choice,  freedom  of  movement,  almost  in- 
dividuality ''  ?  If  not,  will  he  tell  us  why  they  should  have  to  do 
so  when  their  number  shall  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  ? 

Just  here  let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  slight  precaution  of 
looking  about  them,  before  going  into  convulsions  over  the  plans 
of  the  Nationalists,  would  generally  reveal  to  our  critics  the 
working  principles  of  the  National  plan  already  in  partial  opera- 
tion in  contemporary  industry,  politics,  and  society.  There  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  in  the  National  plan  which  does  not  already  exist 
as  a  germ  or  vigorous  shoot  in  the  present  order,  and  this  is  so 
simply  because  Nationalism  is  evolution. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  the  present  government 
employee  may  resign  when  he  pleases,  that  his  work  is  voluntary. 
The  reply  in  the  first  place  is  that  his  work  must,  in  fact,  be  re- 
garded as  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  he,  like  all  of  us,  must  work 
or  starve.  He  cannot  leave  his  place  unless  he  can  find  other 
work  to  do,  and  he  would  have  this  liberty  under  the  National 
plan,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  a  national  labor  exchange 
would  provide  all  possible  facilities  for  men  who  desired  to 
change  work  or  location.  The  National  plan  is  even  so  elastic 
that  it  will  permit  a  man  to  loaf  the  rest  of  his  life,  after  a  very 
brief  service,  if  he  shall  consent  to  accept  a  quarter  or  half  the 
rate  of  support  of  other  citizens. 

In  view  of  the  misapprehensions  into  which  General  Walker 
has  fallen,  it  may  be  well  to  state  explicitly  that  the  most  im- 
portant analogy  between  the  military  system  and  Nationalism  is  the 
fact  that  the  latter  places  the  industrial  duty  of  citizens  on  the 
ground  on  which  their  military  duty  already  rests.  All  able- 
bodied  citizens  are  held  bound  to  fight  for  the  nation,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nation  is  bound  to  protect  all  citizens,  whether 
able  to  fight  or  not.  Nationalism  extends  this  accepted  principle 
to  industry,  and  holds  every  able-bodied  citizen  bound  to  work 
for  the  nation,  whether  with  mind  or  muscle ;  and,  on  the  other 
hjand^  holds  the  nation  bound  to  guarantee  livelihood  to  ever} 
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citizen^  whether  able  to  work  or  not.  As  in  military  matters  the 
duty  to  fight  is  conditioned  upon  the  physical  ability^  while  the 
right  to  protection  is  conditioned  only  upon  citizenship,  so  we 
would  condition  the  obligation  to  work  upon  the  strength  to  work, 
but  the  right  to  support  upon  citizenship  only. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  in  using  the  military  analogy  I 
had  unwittingly  set  a  snare  in  divers  ways  for  General  Walker, 
for  he  says  in  another  place  : 

"  In  Mr.  BeUamy'8  army  all  are  to  be  paid  alike,  and  are  to  enjoy  equivalent  phys- 
ical conditions.  The  officers  and  privates  are  to  fare  in  aU  respects  the  same,  the 
highest  having  no  preference  whatever  over  the  meanest,  absolutely  no  material 
consideration  being  awarded  to  the  greatest  powers  In  production  or  in  adminis- 
tration. Now,  the  rule  Is  very  different  from  this  in  the  real  armies  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  Mr.  BeUamy  would  do  weU  to  be  careful,  lest.  In  leaving  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  graded  rewards  corresponding  to  gradations  of  rank,  he  should  omit  a 
feature  which  may  cause  his  Industrial  army  to  faU  to  pieces.'* 

A  considerable  experience  of  criticisms  of  *•  Looking  Back- 
ward '*  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  prevented  by  press  of  more 
important  business  from  reading  the  book  had  prepared  me  for 
some  curious  statements  of  what  I  had  put  in  and  what  I  had  left 
out ;  but  I  was  distinctly  startled  to  learn  that  the  principle  of 
graded  rewards  corresponding  to  ranks  had  been  left  out  of  the 
constitution  of  what  General  Walker  calls  "Mr.  Bellamy's  army.*' 
Upon  consulting  the  book  again,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my 
recollection  of  it  was  correct,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  special  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  industrial  army  is  such  a  system  of 
''rewards  corresponding  to  gradations  of  rank  "as  makes  dili- 
gence and  achievement  in  the  public  service  the  sole  and 
sure  avenue  to  all  social  distinction,  posts  of  authority,  and 
honors  of  office. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  provision  for  the  physical  needs 
of  all  is  the  same,  because  those  needs  are  the  same,  and 
because  it  is  a  vital  principle  of  Nationalism  that  all  forms  of 
necessary  work,  from  the  scavenger's  to  the  statesman's,  are 
equally  worthy.  The  question  which  arises  on  this  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  use  of  terms  is  whether  General  Walker  fairly 
represents  public  sentiment  in  ruling  out  any  kind  of  reward  or 
incentive,  except  money,  as  effectual.  I  submit  that  he  is  not  a 
fair  representative  in  this  respect  of  the  sentiment  of  men  in 
general,  nor  even  probably  of  his  own  serious  second  thought. 
Docs  he  think  that  it  is  the  difference  between  the  salary  of  the 
lieutenant  and  the  captain^  or  the  honor  and  authority  of  the 
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superior  rank^  which  constitute  the  chief  element  in  the  ambi- 
tious dreams  of  the  subaltern  ?  Will  he  assert,  that  if  the  dif- 
ference in  the  pay  of  different  ranks  from  lieutenant  to  major- 
general  were  greatly  reduced,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  military  spirit  of  the  army  ?  Does  he  argue 
that  the  Prussian  soldier  would  prize  his  iron  cross  the  more  if  it 
were  made  of  gold  ?  or  can  he  imagine  that  the  Englishman  would 
be  stimulated  by  offering  a  lump  sum  for  valor,  instead  of  the 
Victoria  cross  ? 

So  long  as  the  nations  of  which  armies  are  parts  are  made  up 
of  ranks  divided  by  the  money  line,  the  pay  of  officers  naturally 
increases  with  rank,  but  the  principle,  so  far  from  being  essen- 
tial to  the  spirit  of  the  military  career,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  influ- 
ential, injurious  to  it. 

Evidently  bred  of  the  same  spirit  that  moves  General  Walker 
to  suggest  that  the  motive  of  the  soldier  is,  after  all,  at  bottom 
a  sordid  one,  is  the  following  : 

*'Hr.  BeUamy's  aaBomption  that,  were  Belilsh  peooniaiy  interests  altogether  re- 
moved as  a  motive  to  action,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  desire  of  applause  would 
inspire  aU  the  members  of  the  community  to  the  due  exertion  of  aU  their  powers  and 
ffeumlties  f6r  the  general  good,  is  purely  gratuitoua." 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  misstatement  of  the  case.  I  nowhere 
say  or  imply  that  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  desire  of  applause 
alone  will  influence  all  men  sufficiently.  As  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, the  rewards  of  authority,  of  social  rank  and  public  prom- 
inence, are  held  out  to  workers  as  the  prizes  of  diligence,  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  never  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
human  nature  under  any  industrial  or  social  system  before,  since 
the  world  began.  The  only  incentives  which  are  eliminated  under 
the  National  plan  are  the  desire  of  inordinate  wealth  and  the  fear 
of  poverty. 

But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  pile  up  other  motives  in  place  of  the 
lust  of  gold  and  tlie  fear  of  want.  General  Walker  refuses  to 
allow  that  any  other  motives  than  these  are  capable  of  moving 
men  to  any  adequate  degree.  "  Prom  the  origin  of  mankind,  to 
the  present  time,*^  he  says,  ^^  the  main  spur  to  exertion  has  been 
want.'* 

Did  General  Walker  ever  employ  a  tramp  who  was  working  on 
an  empty  stomach  for  something  to  fill  it  ?  Did  he  find  that 
such  work,  where  the  spur  was  purely  and  solely  want^  was  a  profit 
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able  sort  of  labor  ?  Has  he  not  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
work  of  a  man  who  has  a  home,  money  in  the  bank,  and  an  in- 
surance on  his  life,  a  man  with  whom  want  is  out  of  any  immedi- 
ate consideration,  is  worth  five  times  as  much  per  hour  as  that  of 
the  tramp  whom  he  would  apparently  have  us  accept  as  the  ideal 
laborer?  Want,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  the  main  spur  to  work, 
is  the  motive  of  only  the  worst  work,  while  good  work  is  done  in 
the  proportion  in  which  fear  of  want  is  absent,  and  the  instinct 
of  self-development,  of  ambition  and  honor,  reputation  and 
power,  takes  its  place.  In  no  way  is  the  impotence  of  want  as  a 
spur  to  exertion  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  its  failure  to 
stimulate  precisely  those  classes  of  society  which  feel  it  most. 

There  are  thousands  of  wretched  beings  in  this  and  every  other 
country,  life-long  idlers,  paupers,  vagabonds,  who  will  starve, 
freeze,  and  endure  every  pang  sooner  than  accept  work,  even 
when  it  is  offered  to  them.  Is  it  asked  what  Nationalism  will  do 
with  this  class  ?  The  answer  is  straight  and  swift.  It  will  do 
with  them  what  the  present  order  cannot  do  ;  it  will  make  them 
work.  Equality  of  rights  means  equality  of  duty,  and  in  under- 
taking to  guarantee  the  one  the  nation  will  undertake  to  enforce 
the  other. 

General  Walker  accuses  me  of  militarism.  I  confess  an  ad- 
miration of  the  soldier^s  business  as  the  only  one  in  which,  from 
the  start,  men  throw  away  the  purse  and  reject  every  sordid 
standard  of  merit  and  achievement.  The  very  conditions  which 
Nationalism  promises — that  is  to  say,  security  as  to  livelihood,  with 
duty  and  the  love  of  honor  as  motives — are  the  actual  conditions 
of  military  life.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  war  has  a  glamour  ?  That 
glamour  we  would  give  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry  by 
making  them,  like  the  duty  of  the  soldier,  public  service.  Some 
have  said  that  Nationalism  requires  a  change  in  human  nature  ; 
but  men  on  turning  soldiers  do  not  become  better  men,  do  not  ex- 
perience a  change  of  heart.  They  are  merely  placed  under  the 
influence  of  different  incentives.  Make  industry  a  public  service, 
as  war  now  is,  and  you  will  win  for  work  the  inspiration  of  war. 

For  i^.  ^ortion  of  General  Walker^s  argument  next  to  be  taken 
up,  I  bespeak  ^    -^icular  attention.     He  observes  : 

"Were  the  phantasy  of  a  state  In  whioh  everyone  should  have  enough  and  to 
spare,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  should  ceaso  to  be  arduous  and  stem,  from 
which  care  and  solicitude  for  the  future  should  be  banished,  and  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  and  wholesome  luxuries  of  life  should  come  easily  to  all,— were  this  wild. 
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weak  dream  shown  to  be  capable  of  realization,  well  may  philanthropista  exclaim : 
'Alas,  for  humankind  1'  There  have  been  races  that  have  lived  without  care,  with- 
out straggle,  without  pains,  but  they  have  not  become  noble  races.  Except  for  care 
and  struggle  and  pains,  men  would  never  have  risen  above  the  intellectual  and 
physical  stature  of  Polynesians.** 

I  would  ask  General  Walker  whether  this  "  wild,  weak  dream'' 
of  a  state  in  which  we  should  have  enough  and  to  spare  of  neces- 
saries and  reasonable  luxuries,  with  agreeable  conditions  of  labor 
and  no  anxiety  about  the  future,  is  not  precisely  the  ideal  which 
all  of  us  spend  our  days  and  nights  in  trying  to  realize  for  the 
benefit  of  ourselves,  our  families,  our  children,  and  our  rela- 
tives. Would  General  Walker  teach  us  that  in  seeking  this  ideal 
for  ourselves  and  those  dear  to  us  we  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
Polynesians  ?  Probably  not.  Well,  now,  the  whole  Nationalist 
proposition  is  merely  that,  instead  of  seeking  this  ideal  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  for  us  all,  and  thereby  for  the 
most  part  missing  it  quite,  we  unite  our  efforts,  and  by  combined 
and  concerted  action  command  success  for  all.  General  Walker's 
point,  then,  appears  to  be  that  while  the  effort  to  better  our  condi- 
tion is  commendable,  and  even  a  matter  of  duty,  so  long  as  it  is 
pursued  individually,  by  the  method  of  mutual  hindrance,  it 
becomes  Polynesian  the  moment  the  method  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  is  adopted.  I  think  the  reader  will  admit 
that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  claiming  this  passage  of  General 
Walker's  argument  as  the  most  extraordinary  and  purely  original 
contribution  to  social  science  which  has  recently  been  made. 

"There  are  cares  that  cark  and  kill,"  pursues  General  Walker, 
with  a  feeling  that  makes  me  suspect  he  is,  after  all,  a  National- 
ist at  heart ;  "  there  are  struggles  that  are  unavailing ;  there  are 
pains  that  depress  and  blight  and  dwarf.  Well  may  we  look  for- 
ward"— (surely  the  man  is  a  Nationalist) — "to  a  better  state, 
in  which  much  of  the  harshness  of  the  human  condition  shall,  by 
man's  own  efforts,  have  been  removed.  But  it  was  no  Bellamy 
who  said  that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  should  men  eat  bread." 
Quite  right.  General.  All  Bellamy  said  was  that  they  should  not 
eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  other  people's  brows. 

In  discussing  the  feasibility  of  a  central  national  <^o'^trol  of 
the  entire  working  force  of  the  country.  General  ^' .-iKer  says : 
'*The  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  the  appli"  .on  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  be  in  equalizing  the  advantages  of  country  and  city 
life."     His  fear  is  that  under  Nationalism  nobody  would   be 
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willing  to  live  in  the  country,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
a  general  rush  to  the  cities.  It  seems  very  evident  to  me  that 
General  Walker  would  never  have  raised  this  point  had  he  not 
become  temporarily  mixed  up  as  to  which  side  he  held  a  brief  for. 
Surely  no  one  can  know  better  than  General  Walker  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  matter  of  equalizing  the  advantages  of  country 
with  city  life  that  the  present  industrial  system  has  scored  one  of 
its  most  complete  and  signal  failures.  The  abandonment  of  the 
farm  for  the  town  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  alarming 
features  of  the  present  social  situation.  What  on  earth  was 
General  Walker  thinking  of  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at 
the  present  rate  of  the  rush  cityward,  the  abandonment  of  the 
country  bids  fair  to  be  completed  long  before  the  Naftenalists 
have  a  chance  to  try  their  hands?  Could  there  be  a  more  strik- 
ing illustration,  if  for  the  purpose  of  the  figure  we  may  identify 
General  Walker  with  the  system  he  defends,  of  a  man  with  an 
actual  and  colossal  beam  in  his  own  eye  animadverting  upon  a 
theoretical  mote  in  somebody's  else  ? 

Meanwhile  it  serves  our  purpose  that  General  Walker  should 
have  raised  this  point,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remark 
that  a  direct  tendency  of  Nationalism  will  be  to  check  the  excess- 
ive growth  of  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  A  central 
control  of  production  and  distribution  will,  to  a  great  degree,  de- 
stroy the  advantages  which,  under  the  competitive  system,  great 
cities  have  over  villages  as  localities  for  manufacturing,  and  the 
result  will  be  industrial,  and  as  a  consequence  social,  decentraliza- 
tion. The  cooperative  features  of  the  National  plan  will,  indeed, 
greatly  increase  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  city  life,  but 
not  relatively  more  than  they  will  enhance  the  attractions  of  life 
in  the  village. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  severest  charge  which  General  Walker 
makes  against  Nationalism.  He  says  that  what  he  justly  calls 
"  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Nationalism,^*  namely,  that  all 
workers  shall  share  alike  in  the  national  product,  is  ''dishonest.^' 
That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  position,  ho  adds  that  ''to 
say  that  one  who  produces  twice  as  much  as  another  shall  yet 
have  no  more  is  palpable  robbery.  It  is  to  make  that  man  for 
half  his  time  a  slave  working  for  others  without  reward. '' 

Here  we  have  a  very  explicit  statement  that  the  producer 
should  have  what  he  produces,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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that  the  non-producer  should  have  nothing,  for  evidently,  if  the 
producer  has  all  he  produces,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
non-producer.  Moreover,  if  it  be  "dishonest^*  for  the  weak 
worker  to  share  equally  with  the  strong,  it  would  obviously  be 
still  more  so  for  the  idler  to  get  anything  at  all.  Now,  under  the 
present  industrial  system  it  is  tolerably  notorious  that  the  hardest 
workers  and  chiefest  producers  are  the  poorest  paid  and  worst 
treated,  while  not  only  do  idlers  share  their  product  with  them, 
but  get  the  lion^s  share  of  it.  Is  General  Walker  willing  that  the 
present  industrial  system  shall  be  remodelled  on  the  plan  he  lays 
down  as  the  only  honest  one — of  giving  the  whole  product  to  the 
producer  ?  If  so,  the  Anarchists  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
ardor  <J^their  new  disciple.  If  not,  he  certainly  owes  an  ex- 
planation to  the  friends  of  the  present  industrial  system  for  giv- 
ing away  their  case  so  completely. 

Let  me  suggest  that  his  explanation  may  be  very  simple.  In- 
stead of  the  word  "produces,'^  he  should  have  used  the  phrase 
"can  get  hold  of.**  This  simple  change  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  To  say  a  man  is  entitled  to  what  he  "  produces  " 
is  to  invite  instant  revolution ;  but  to  say  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  what  he  "can  get  hold  of**  is  to  state  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  present  order. 

Meanwhile  I  will  briefly  mention  the  grounds  on  which 
Nationalism  insists  that  the  weak  worker  shall  share  equally  with 
the  stronger,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  that  all  men  and  women, 
while  required  to  render  such  service  as  they  may  be  capable  of, 
shall  share  alike  this  total  product.  This  law  results  from  the 
fact  that  Nationalism  contemplates  society,  both  economically 
and  morally,  not  as  an  accidental  conglomeration  of  mutually 
independent  and  unconnected  molecules,  but  as  an  organism,  not 
complete  in  its  molecules,  but  in  its  totality  only.  It  refuses  to 
recognize  the  individual  as  standing  alone,  or  as  living  or  working 
to  or  for  himself  alone,  but  insists  upon  regarding  him  as  an 
inseparable  member  of  humanity,  with  an  allegiance  and  a  duty  to 
his  fellows  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  cast  off,  and  with 
claims  upon  his  fellows  which  are  equally  obligatory  upon  them. 
In  a  word.  Nationalism  holds  that  every  one  is  born  into  the 
world  a  debtor  to  society  for  all  he  can  do,  a  creditor  to  society  for  all 
he  needs.  It  proposes  a  plan  by  which  this  great  exchange  of  duties, 
this  discharge  of  reciprocal  responsibilities,  may  be  effected. 
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Perhaps  General  Walker  will  be  able  to  see  that  with  this  plan, 
which  counts  all  human  beings  equal  partners  in  a  business 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation^  from  the  beginning  of 
humanity  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  indefinitely  further,  the 
practice  of  Saturday-night  settlements  between  the  members  of 
the  firm,  with  mutual  handwashings  as  to  further  responsibilities 
for  one  another,  would  scarcely  be  consistent. 

A  defect  of  Oeneral  Walker's  method  as  a  social  philosopher 
is  that  he  overworks  his  savages  and  Polynesians  as  illustrations, 
when  he  could  easily  find  much  more  pertinent  analogies  in  the 
community  about  him,  if  he  would  only  look  around  a  little.  For 
example,  in  going  on  to  argue  that  a  uniform  rate  of  compensation 
is  ruinous,  he  says,  ^'Such  a  levelling  downwards  would  end  all 
progress,''  and  adds  that  there  are  plenty  of  tribes  and  races  in 
which  it  is  in  full  operation.  Unfortunately  for  Nationalism,  he 
remarks,  "  They  are  all  miserable  embruted  savages."  Now,  the 
trade-unions  of  America  and  England  are,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, based  upon  the  principle  of  a  uniform  scale  of  wages,  and 
on  this  basis  have  been  doing  the  world's  work  for  a  long  time. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  a  painful  surprise  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  communities  whose  work  they  do,  to  learn  that  they  are  '*  all 
miserable  embruted  savages."  Is  not  General  Walker  a  trifle  harsh? 

The  limits  of  this  article  compel  me  to  pass  on  to  that  por- 
tion of  General  Walker's  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the  aims 
and  ends  of  the  Nationalist  party.  He  complains  that  he  finds 
no  statement  of  the  means  by  which  Nationalists  propose  to  ac- 
complish their  end  of  having  all  industries  operated  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  by  the  nation.  Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it 
is  entirely  General  Walker's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  know  just  the 
steps  by  which  Nationalists  propose  to  make  a  beginning  in  car- 
rying out  their  programme.  In  public  addresses,  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  recognized  organs  of  the  movement,  and  in  hearings 
before  legislative  committees,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  explicit 
statements  on  this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  its  history  from  the  start  has  been  a  prac- 
tical refutation  of  the  charge  of  being  impractical,  brought  against 
it  by  sundry  critics  who  have  not  cared  to  know  the  truth. 

In  the  next  place,  I  must  correct  a  serious  misstatement  made 
by  General  Walker.     He  says  in  a  foot-note  to  his  article  : 

**  WhUe  the  hero  of  the  book  goes  to  deep  In  1887  and  wakee  in  8,000,  the  new  state 
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has  been  in  perfect  operation  for  a  lon^r  time.  The  great  change  is  spoken  of  as 
baying  taJcen  place  instantaneously,  through  the  simple  formation  of  the  industrial 
army." 

This  statement  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  the  sermon  of 
Dr.  Barton  the  change  is  described  as  having  been  effected  'Mn 
the  time  of  one  generation/'  and  elsewhere  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  completed  "early  in  the  twentieth  century.''  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  book  the  slightest  foundation  for  General 
Walker's  declaration  that  "the  great  change  is  spoken  of  as  having 
taken  place  instantaneously  through  the  simple  formation  of  the 
industrial  army."  It  has  always  been  my  own  belief,  and  I  think 
that  of  Nationalists  in  general^  that,  always  subject  to  the  leading 
of  events,  the  process  of  the  nationalization  of  industry  will  be 
gradual,  first  embracing  certain  semi-public  businesses  and 
extending  to  others  as  indicated  by  their  special  conditions  ;  the 
controlling  idea  being  always  to  avoid  derangement  of  business 
and  undue  hardship  to  individuals.  Confiscation  is  not  a  method 
of  Nationalism. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  share  the  self-infiicted 
ignorance  of  General  Walker,  I  will  briefly  state  what,  to  begin 
with.  Nationalists  propose.  First  and  foremost,  they  favor  an 
immediate  and  radical  improvement  in  the  school  system  of 
the  country,  which  shall  give  the  children  of  the  poor  equal  ad- 
vantages with  those  of  the  rich,  so  far  as  regards  the  public- 
school  system.  In  the  school-room  they  would  begin  to  build  the 
new  nation.  To  this  end  they  propose  raising  the  linfit  of  com- 
pulsory education  year  by  year,  as  rapidly  as  public  sentiment  will 
permit.  They  propose  making  the  compulsory  period  for  all 
children  cover  the  entire  period  during  which  the  schools  are 
open,  instead  of  a  part  of  it,  as,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts  a 
beggarly  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  the  schools  being  open  nearly 
twice  that  time.  They  propose  to  make  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren during  term  time  or  school  hours  a  misdemeanor.  In 
cases  of  great  poverty  they  propose  such  provision  for  the  partial 
support  of  children  as  may  bo  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
attend  school. 

The  Nationalists  propose  the  immediate  assumption  by  the 
municipalities  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  surface  and  elevated 
car  lines  of  towns,  with  all  other  services  now  performed  by  corpo- 
rations.     They  oppose  and  protest  against  the  granting  of  any 
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more  public  franchises  to  individuals  or  corporations  under  any 
circumstances.  Let  the  people  attend  to  their  own  business. 
They  propose  the  nationalization  of  telephones  and  telegraphs^ 
and  the  assumption  of  the  express  business  by  the  post-office. 
They  propose  national  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
They  propose  that  all  mineral  deposits  hereafter  discovered  or 
opened  shall  belong  to  the  nation.  They  propose  national  con- 
trol of  all  coal  mines  now  in  operation. 

A  body  of  1,500,000  workingmen  would  by  these  measures  be 
taken  into  the  public  service.  It  is  proposed  that  this  force 
should  be  organized  on  a  thoroughly  humane  basis  of  steady 
employment,  reasonable  hours,  pensions  for  sickness,  accident, 
and  age,  with  liability  to  discharge  only  for  fault  or  incompetence 
after  a  fair  hearing. 

A  specific  plan  is  proposed  by  which  political  executives  would 
be  deprived  of  influence  through  patronage  over  the  industrial 
service,  and  its  abuse  for  partisan  ends  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  public  control  of  these  branches  of 
business  would  result  not  only  in  the  great  betterment  of  the  con-  ^ 
dition  of  the  employees,  but  also  in  far  greater  cheapness  and 
efficiency  of  service.  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  coal  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  shutting  down  the  mines  whenever  the  demand 
temporarily  slackens,  and  putting  up  prices  as  soon  as  it  starts  up 
again,  the  government  would  work  the  mines  continuously  to  their 
full  capacity.  Instead  of  piling  up  the  product  at  tidewater  to 
clog  transportation  at  any  increase  of  demand,  and  thus  excuse 
extortionate  prices,  the  coal  would  be  forwarded  as  fast  as 
mined  to  distributing  centres  all  over  the  country,  from  which 
consumers  could  be  promptly  and  conveniently  served.  The 
price  of  coal  under  these  conditions  would  never  exceed  the 
figures  represented  by  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  actual  freight 
under  favorable  transportation  conditions,  nor,  with  suitable  accu- 
mulations at  the  distributing  points,  need  it  vary  between  winter 
and  summer,  or  between  mild  and  severe  seasons. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  to  purge 
our  legislative  and  congressional  lobbies,  to  put  an  end  to  stock- 
gambling  in  its  chief  form,  and  to  terminate  the  wholesale 
swindling  of  the  investing  public  by  railroad  promoters,  specula- 
tors, grabbers,  and  wreckers,  which  would  result  from  nationaliz- 
ing the  railroads.  £dwabd  Bellamy. 


LIVELY  JOURNALISM. 

BY  MAX  o'RELL. 


Speak  of  electric  light,  of  phonographs  and  graphophones^  if 
yon  like  ;  speak  of  those  thousand  aud  one  inventions  which  have 
come  out  of  the  American  brain  ;  but  if  vou  wish  to  mention  the 
greatest  and  most  wonderful  achievement  of  American  activity, 
do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  the  palm  to  American 
journalism  :  it  is  simply  the  nee  plus  ultra. 

You  will  find  some  j)eople,  I  admit,  who  condemn  its  loud 
tone  ;  others  who  object  to  its  meddling  with  private  life  ;  others, 
again,  who  have  something  to  say  of  its  contempt  for  statements 
which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  strict  tnith.  I  even  believe 
that  a  French  writer,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  name,  once  said  that 
very  few  statements  to  be  found  in  an  American  paper  were  to 
be  relied  upon — beyond  the  date.  People  may  say  this  and  may 
say  that  about  American  journalism  ;  I  confess  that  I  like  it, 
simply  because  it  will  supply  you  with  twelve — on  Sundays  with 
thirty — pages  that  are  readable  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
Yes,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  including  the  advertisements. 

The  American  journalist  may  be  a  man  of  letters,  but,  above  all, 
he  must  possess  a  bright  and  graphic  pen,  and  his  services  are  not 
required  if  he  cannot  write  a  racy  article  or  paragraph  out  of  the 
most  trifling  incident.  He  must  relate  facts  if  he  can,  but  if  he 
cannot,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts  ;  he  must  be  entertaining 
and  turn  out  something  that  is  readable. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  reporter  has  to  send  to  his  paper  the 
accounteof  a  police-court  proceeding.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  bring  to  the  office  than  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  who  has 
robbed  her  mistress  of  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings.  The  English 
reporter  will  bring  his  editor  something  in  the  following  style  : 

**  Mary  Jane  Smith  was  yesterday  charged  before  Mr.  So-and- 
So  with  stealing  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  from  her  mistress.    It 
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appears  that^  last  Mouday,  as  Mrs.  N.  went  to  her  room  to  dress 
for  dinner^  she  missed  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings^  which  she 
usually  kept  in  a  little  drawer  in  her  bedroom.  On  questioning  her 
maid  on  the  subject^  she  received  incoherent  answers  ;  suspicion 
that  the  maid  was  the  thief  arose  in  her  mind,  and  .  .  ."  and 
half  a  column  in  this  dry  style  will  be  published  in  the  Times^  the 
Standardy  the  Daily  News,  or  any  other  London  morning  paper. 

Now,  the  American  reporter  will  be  required  to  bring  something 
a  little  more  entertaining  if  he  hopes  to  be  worth  his  salt  on  the 
staff  of  his  paper,  and  he  will  probably  get  up  an  account  like 
this : 

'*  Mary  Jane  Smith  is  a  pretty  little  brunette  of  some  twenty 
summers.  On  looking  in  the  glass  at  her  dainty  little  ears,  she 
fancied  how  lovely  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  would  look  in 
them.  So  one  day  she  thought  she  would  try  on  those  of  her 
mistress.  How  lovely  she  looked  !  said  the  looking-glass,  and  the 
Mephistopheles  that  is  hidden  in  the  comer  of  every  man's  or 
woman's  breast  soon  suggested  that  she  should  keep  them,  ...,'' 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  whole  will  read  like  a  little  story,  probably 
entitled  something  like,  *^Another  Gretchen  gone  wrong  through 
the  love  of  jewels.''     ^ 

The  heading  has  to  be  thought  of  no  less  than  the  paragraph. 
Not  a  line  is  to  be  dull  in  a  paper  sparklins^  all  over  with  eye- 
ticklers  of  all  sorts.  Oh  !  those  delicious  headings  that  would 
resuscitate  the  most  dead  of  the  dead  and  make  them  sit  up  in 
their  graves  I 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  named  Smith  was  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
make  and  treated  with  whiskey  at  a  New  York  hospital.  An 
English  paper  would  have  just  mentioned  the  fact,  and  have  the 
paragraph  headed,  ^'A  man  cured  of  a  rattlesnake  bite  by 
whiskey";  but  a  kind  correspondent  sends  me  the  headings  of 
this  bit  of  intelligence  in  five  New  York  papers.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Smith  is  all  right ! 

2.  Whiskey  does  it  I 

3.  The  snake  routed  at  all  points  I 

4.  The  reptile  is  nowhere  ! 
6.  Drunk  for  three  days  ! ! 

Let  a  batch  of  officials  be  dismissed  ;  do  not  suppose  that  an 
American  editor  will  accept  the  news  with  such  a  heading  as 
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'^  Dismissal  of  officials/'  The  reporter  will  have  to  bring  some 
labels  that  will  fetch  the  attention.  '^  Massacre  at  the  Custom- 
House"  or  *'  So  many  heads  in  the  baskets  !*'  will  do.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  it  requires  a  wonderful  imagination,  something  lit- 
tle short  of  genius,  to  be  able,  every  day,  to  hit  on  a  hundred  of 
such  headings.     But  the  American  journalist  does  it. 

An  American  paper  is  a  huge  collection  of  short  stories.  The 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  World,  the  New  York  Herald^ 
the  Chicago  Herald,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Boston  Herald, 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  many  others,  is  something  like  ten  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  literature,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
achievement  to  be  compared  to  it. 

The  steamer  that  brought  me  to  America  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  some  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  was  boarded  by  the 
pilot,  who  brought  the  New  York  papers  with  him.  After  being 
dead  to  the  world  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  we  passengers  pounced 
upon  them.  The  first  item  that  caught  my  eye  was  headed, 
*'  Mrs.  Nash  takes  her  time  over  it.'*  It  appears  that  a  fortnight 
before  Mrs.  Nash  had  had  a  baby,  that  a  week  later  she  had  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  second,  and  that  the  day  before  a 
third  had  come  into  tlie  world.  Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
in  France  and  in  England,  where  things  are  done  in  the  old- 
fashion  ways,  Mrs.  y*ish  would  have  taken  only  one  day  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Nash  with  this  numerous  family;  but  what  is  the  use  of 
coming  to  America  if  it  is  to  see  things  done  as  they  are  in  the 
Old  World  ?  '*  Mrs.  Nash  takes  her  time  over  it !"  How  can- 
did 1  how  lovely  !  how  good-humored  !  High  time  for  Mr.  Nash 
to  put  a  stop  to  it,  I  should  say. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  compare  an  American  paper  to  a  store 
where  the  goods,  the  articles,  are  labelled  so  as  to  immediately 
strike  the  customer.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  my  friend. 
Colonel  Charles  H.  Taylor,  editor  of  that  very  successful  paper 
the  Boston  Olobe,  give  an  interesting  address  on  journalism  before 
the  members  of  the  New  England  Club,  of  Boston.  He  main- 
tained that  the  proprietor*of  a  newspaper  had  as  much  right  to 
make  his  shop-window  attractive  to  the  public  as  any  tradesman. 
If  the  Colonel  is  of  opinion  that  journalism  is  a  trade  and  the 
journalist  a  mere  tradesman,  I  agree  with  him.  If  journalism  is 
not  to  rank  among  the  highest  and  noblest  of  professions,  and  is 
to  be  nothing  but  a  commercial  enterprise^  I  agree  with  him. 
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Now,  is  journalism  a  commercial  enterprise  ?  Well,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is,  especially  in  a  democracy.  The  people 
of  a  democracy  like  America  are  educated  in  politics.  They 
think  for  themselves^  and  care  but  little  for  the  opinions  of  such 
and  such  a  journalist  on  any  question  of  public  interest.  They 
want  news,  not  literary  essays  on  news.  When  I  hear  some 
Americans  say  that  they  object  to  their  journalism,  I  answer  that 
journalists  are  like  other  people  who  supply  the  public :  they 
keep  the  article  that  is  wanted. 

A  free  country  possesses  the  government  it  deserves,  and  the 
journalism  that  it  wants.  And  a  people  active  and  busy  as  the 
Americans  are  want  a  journalism  that  will  keep  their  interest 
awake  and  amuse  them — ^and  they  get  it.  The  average  Ameri- 
can, for  example,  cares  not  a  pin  for  what  his  representatives  say 
or  do  in  Washington,  but  he  likes  to  be  acquainted  with  what  is 
going  on  in  Europe,  and  that  is  why  the  American  journalist  will 
give  him  a  far  more  detailed  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  than  of  what  is  being  said  in  the  Capitol. 

In  France  journalism  is  personal.  On  any  great  question  of  the 
day,  domestic  or  foreign,  the  Frenchman  will  want  to  read  the 
opinion  of  John  Lemoinne  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  or'  the 
opinion  of  Edward  Lockroy,  or  may  be  that  of  Henry  Rochefort. 
Every  Frenchmen  is  led  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  he  patron- 
izes. But  the  Frenchman  is  only  a  democrat  in  name,  and 
France  has  made  the  mistake  of  establishing  a  republic  before 
she  made  republicans  of  her  sons.  A  French  journalist  signs  his 
articles  and  is  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  Every  successful 
journalist  has  a  chance  to  be  elected  a  representative  of  the 
people. 

In  America,  or  in  England,  the  journalist  has  no  person- 
ality outside  the  literary  classes.  A  leading  article  in  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  paper  will  attract  no  public  notice.  It  will  only 
be  quoted  on  the  European  continent.  It  is  the  monthly  and  the 
weekly  papers  or  magazines  that  now  play  the  part  of  the  dailies 
of  bygone  days.  An  article  in  the  London  Spectator  or  Saturday 
Review,  or  in  one  of  the  great  American  monthly  magazines,  will  be 
quoted  all  over  the  land,  and  I  believe  that  this  relatively  new  jour- 
nalism has  now  forever  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  In  a  country 
where  everybody  reads,  men  as  well  as  women ;  in  a  country 
where  nobody  takes  any  interest  in  politics  outside  of  the  State  iu 
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which  he  lives^  the  journalist  has  to  turn  out  every  day  all  the 
news  he  can  gather  in  the  most  readable  form.  Formerly  journal- 
ism was  a  branch  of  literature  ;  now  it  is  a  news  store ; 
and  is  so  not  only  in  America.  The  English  press  shows 
signs  of  the  same  tendency^  and  so  do  the  Parisian  papers.  Take 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Oazette  and  Star,  and  the  Paris  Figaro,  as 
illustrations  of  what  I  advance.  And  as  democracy  makes  progress 
in  England,  journalism  will  become  more  and  more  American, 
although  the  English  reporter  will  have  some  trouble  in  trying  to 
compete  with  his  American  confrere  in  humor  and  liveliness. 
Under  the  guidance  of  political  leaders,  the  newspapers  of  con- 
tinental Europe  direct  public  opinion ;  in  a  democracy  the  news- 
papers follow  public  opinion  and  cater  to  the  public  taste  :  they 
are  the  servants  of  the  people.  The  American  says  to  his  journalists: 
**  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  your  opinion  on  such  a  question.  Give  me 
the  news  and  I  will  comment  on  it  myself.  Only  don't  forget  that 
I  have  to  do  fourteen  hours'  work  to-day  and  that  I  want  to  be 
amused." 

So,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  American  journalist 
must  be  spicy,  lively,  and  bright.  He  must  know  how  not  merely 
to  report,  but  to  relate  in  a  racy,  catching  style,  an  accident,  a 
trial,  a  conflagration,  and  be  able  to  make  up  an  article  of  one  or 
two  columns  upon  the  most  insignificant  incident.  He  must  be  in^ 
teresting,  readable.  His  eyes  and  ears  must  be  always  open 
every  one  of  his  five  senses  on  the  alert,  for  he  must  keep  ahead 
in  this  wild  race  for  news.  He  must  be  a  good  conversationalist 
on  most  subjects,  so  as  to  bring  back  from  his  interviews  with 
different  people  a  good  store  of  materials.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  courage,  to  brave  rebuffs.  He  must  be  a  philosopher, 
to  pocket  abuse.  He  must  be  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  have 
always  found  him  so.  Whenever  I  have  begged  an  Ameri- 
can reporter  to  kindly  abstain  from  mentioning  this  or  that  which 
might  have  been  said  in  conversation  with  him,  I  have  invari- 
ably found  that  he  kept  his  word.  But  if  the  matter  is  of  pub- 
lic interest,  he  is,  before  all  and  above  all,  the  servant  of  the 
public.  So,  never  challenge  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  he  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  he  has  found  your  secret  and  ex- 
hibited it  in  public. 

I  do  not  think  that  American  journalism  needs  an  apology. 
It  is  the  natural  outcome  of  circumstances  and  the  democratio 
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times  we  live  in.  The  Th^atre-Fran9ais  is  not  now,  under  a  re- 
public, and  probably  never  again  will  be,  what  it  was  when  it  was 
placed  under  the  patronage  and  supervision  of  the  French  Court. 
Democracy  is  not  calculated  to  foster  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
like  monarchy^  with  its  court  and  its  fashionable  society.  Journal- 
ism cannot  be  now  what  it  was  when  papers  were  read  by  people 
of  culture  only.  In  a  democracy,  the  stage  and  journalism  have  to 
please  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  the  people  become  better 
and  better  educated,  the  stage  and  journalism  will  rise  with  them. 

What  the  people  want  is  news,  and  they  have  it,  and  journals 
are  properly  called  "  newspapers.'' 

Speaking  of  American  journalism,  no  man  need  use  apolo- 
getic language. 

Not  when  the  proprietor  of  an  American  paper  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  provide  his  readers  with  the 
minutest  details  about  some  great  European  event. 

Not  when  an  American  paper  will,  at  its  own  expense,  send 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone. 

Not  so  long  as  the  American  press  is  vigilant,  and  keeps 
its  thousand  eyes  open  on  the  interests  of  the  American  public. 

Max  O'Bell. 
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Those  pioneers  of  American  civilization  who  had  the  fortitude 
and  enterprise  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  plant  their  colonies  upon 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  this  continent,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  free  from  the  tyranny  of  monarchical  governments  and  better 
exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  independent  life ;  who  for  gen- 
erations contended  against  a  savage  foe,  felling  the  forest,  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  fields  to  obtain  sustenance  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  who  early  established  institutions  of  learning 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and  eventually  inaugurated  and  es- 
tablished a  most  perfect  system  of  government,  must  of  necessity 
have  had  within  themselves  the  heroic  elements  of  character  which 
have  made  people  great  and  preeminent  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Possibly  if  there  is  one  moral  influence  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  that  people  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years  than  any  other,  or  which  will  warrant  their  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  in  the  future,  it  is  the  home  life  of  the  settlers  of  this 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  and  sacred  than  the 
traditions,  memories,  and  influences  that  are  embraced  in  that  one 
word  home  ;  and  immeasurably  is  this  the  fact  when  it  is  blessed 
with  the  assurance  of  independence  and  competence  which 
characterize  the  homes  of  our  country.  Loyalty  to  American  in- 
stitutions is  assured  by  bonds  of  citizenship  and  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  that  blessed  portion  of  earth,  however  humble  it  may  be, 
that  can  be  called  an  American  home.  The  simplicity  and  purity 
of  such  a  life  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The  free  air  of 
heaven  inspires  pure  thoughts  and  noble  actions,  industry  without 
ayarice,  luxury  without  intemperance,  economy  blended  with 
charity  and  generosity ;  and  it  is  these  associations  and  surround- 
ings that  have  contributed  to  our  physical  and  moral  worth  as  a 
people  and  a  nation. 
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In  contradistinction  is  that  unfortunate  class  of  people  who 
have  sought  this  country  either  for  a  place  of  refuge  or  an  asylum^ 
crowding  our  cities  and  towns,  inhabiting  the  alleys^  breathing 
foul  air,  and  living  upon  limited  and  unwholesome  food,  their 
idea  of  life  contaminated  even  beneath  its  natural  sphere  by  the 
associations  and  influences  constantly  before  them  and  surround- 
ing them.  Uence,  any  measure  that  our  government  can  adopt, 
that  will,  in  the  main,  promote  the  general  good  of  the  people, 
by  which  the  true  American  character  and  spirit  can  be  sus- 
tained and  encouraged,  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

As  we  review  the  acts  of  our  government  for  the  public  good, 
prominent  among  which  appear  the  improvements  to  our  great 
natural  water-courses  and  harbors  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of 
commerce,  and  the  interchange  of  products  of  our  country  for 
those  of  others,  although  there  may  have  been  unwise  discrimin- 
ation used  in  such  appropriations,  yet,  in  the  main,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  of  national  benefit.  The  Homestead  Act,  by 
which  the  vast  public  domain  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
into  small  tracts  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  an  industrious 
people,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  single  act  of  which  onr 
government  can  boast.  Next  in  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  Preemption  Act,  similar  in  effect  and  with  results  as  f ar-i*each- 
ing  and  beneficial.  The  Timber-Culture  Act  is  another,  and  one 
of  more  benefit  than  most  people  realize,  for  the  rapid  destnic- 
tion  of  our  forests  must  in  a  few  yeai's  produce  a  timber  famine  if 
it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  forests ;  and  as 
these  are  developed  the  disastrous  effects  of  drought,  torna- 
does, and  cyclones  will  be  diminished.  Another  com- 
mendable act  of  the  government  has  been  the  appropria- 
tion of  vast  tracts  of  our  public  domain  to  the  establishment  in 
each  State  and  territory  of  agricultural  colleges,  by  which  most 
useful  knowledge  has  been  disseminated  to  every  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Jjesi,  but  not  least,  has  been  the  aid  given  by  the 
government  in  the  way  of  land  subsidies  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  transcontinental  railways,  by  which  the  nation's  loyalty 
and  unity  are  bound  by  iron  bands,  and  the  people  of  one  section 
are  enabled  to  communicate  readily  with  those  of  another,  not  to 
mention  the  benefits  that  have  been  assured  to  the  commercial 
interest 3  of  the  country;  and  while  these  methods  haye  beeu 
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criticised,  and  in  some  respects  condemned  as  injudicious,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  country  at  large  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. The  price  of  every  alternate  section  of  land  held  by  the 
government  was  immediately  doubled,  and  the  government  realized 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  instead  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  acre  sold  ;  and  the  value  of  such  lands 
was  increased  fully  100  per  cent,  over  what  it  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  remote  from  any  means  of  communication. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the  public  do- 
main still  remaining  unoccupied,  which  seem  to  require  an  intel- 
ligent and  judicious  system  of  improvement  by  the  government 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  their  settlement, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  from  taking 
possession  of  the  water-courses  and  holding  them  exclusively  for 
their  own  benefit,  thereby  shutting  ont  all  others  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  much  larger  portion,  and  practically  controlling  the  use 
of  hundreds  of  acres  of  public  land  where  they  are  entitled  to 
one,  it  might  be  well  for  the  government  to  inaugurate  some 
system  by  which  these  lands  may  be  utilized  and  colonized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home-builders  who  constitute  our  best  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  which  should  not  fail  to 
be  duly  considered.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  terrible  results  occasioned  by  drought,  and  half-crops  have 
been  reported  throughout  many  of  the  States  and  territories.  We 
have  also  noticed  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  percentage 
of  land,  in  several  of  the  States  and  territories  referred  to,  being 
placed  under  very  heavy  mortgages;  and  should  this  impending 
evil  continue  for  a  series  of  years,  no  one  can  anticipate  what  may 
follow.  That  good  results  can  be  produced  by  a  scientific  and 
judicious  control  of  the  water-courses  of  the  western  country  is  a 
fact  so  well  established  that  it  does  not  require  argument.  We 
may  have  reached  that  period  in  which  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  this  important  subject;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ques- 
tion of  water-storage  and  irrigating  works  in  the  arid  regions  of 
our  western  country  has  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  especially  the  citizens  residing  west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian,  more  in  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before. 

While  the  people  of  nearly  every  State  and  territory  west 
of   that  meridian   have  carefully  considered  the  question,  and 
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their  legislators  have  enacted  laws  bearing  upon  it,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  recently  took  up  the  matter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  investigation  of  this  subject  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  can  be 
benefited  by  irrigation.  It  stipulated  that  $100,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  topographical  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1889,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  used  by  the 
very  able  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Major  Powell, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  providing  reservoirs 
of  water  with  a  view  to  establish  a  system  of  irrigation  of  the 
lands  in  question,  and  Major  Powell  was  directed  to  make  his  re- 
port to  Congress  at  as  early  a  date  as  was  practicable.  Upon  his 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  $100,000  was  supplemented  by  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$250,000  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  further  investigation  of  the  arid  region.  A  committee 
of  Senators  was  appointed  to  visit  the  arid  regions  of  the  different 
western  States  and  territories  the  past  summer.  It  completed  its 
work  of  investigation;  was  on  the  road  some  fifty  days,  travelling 
in  that  time  about  12,000  miles,  and  taking  the  testimony  of 
hundred  of  witnesses. 

These  were  the  first  Federal  steps  toward  the  utilization  of 
what  is  commonly  called  desert  land.  The  bill  reserves  all  lands 
that  may  hereafter  be  designated  for  reservoirs  and  ditches,  and 
the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  for  such  reservoirs,  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act ;  and  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  of  the  reservations  made 
by  the  bill,  and  in  his  discretion,  by  proclamation,  open  any  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  provision  to  settlement 
under  the  homestead  laws.  This,  however,  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  fix  the  price  of  such  lands,  improved  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  will  compensate  it  for  the  expense  of  such  improvement. 
The  sums  appropriated,  it  is  hoped,  are  but  the  commencement 
of  necessary  appropriations  for  irrigating  purposes,  as  they  will 
scarcely  cover  the  amount  requisite  for  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, without  in  the  least  considering  the  vastness  and  extent  of 
the  work  to  follow.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  work  are 
required  to  measure  the  various  streams  and  sources  of  water 
supply,  select  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  hydraulic  works  neces- 
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sary  for  storage  and  utilization  of  water,  make  maps  of  arable 
lands  surveyed,  and  furnish  full  information  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress in  considering  further  legislation  on  the  subject.  They  are 
at  present  engaged  in  their  investigations  and  surveys. 

The  Japanese  have  practised  this  improved  system  of  agricult- 
ure for  thousands  of  years,  although  their  country  is  blessed  with 
afi  much  rain-fall  as  the  fertile  valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  our 
continent.  They  viewed  the  matter  in  its  most  practical  light, 
using  reservoirs  and  catchment  basins  for  the  storage  of  water 
when  it  was  at  flood,  thus  preventing  destruction  to  growing 
crops,  and  diffusing  the  water  so  stored  to  the  low  lands  by  a 
regular  flow  in  periods  of  drought.  Even  the  Chinese  have  been 
able,  by  careful,  intelligent,  and  patient  husbandry,  to  retain  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  natives  of  India,  by  their  system  of  wells,  tanks,  and 
reservoirs,  have  contended  against  the  calamities  of  nature  for 
ages.  They  store  the  water  brought  by  the  monsoon  and  husband 
it  for  use  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  some  of  the  districts 
they  have  formed  la^ge  artificial  lakes  by  obstructing  the  rivers 
in  the  valleys  at  the  most  available  points.  The  English  govern- 
ment has  spent  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India  by  making  per- 
manent channels,  which  carry  off  the  water,  secured  by  means 
of  dams,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  by  obstructing  the 
bases  of  the  valleys  so  as  to  form  immense  reservoirs,  con- 
ducting the  water  from  them  over  the  fields  by  means  of 
canals,  from  which  the  government  derives  a  valuable  revenue, 
and  by  which  the  droughts,  formerly  so  frequent  and  fatal, 
causii  ^  famine  and  disease,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  obviated. 
Not  only  have  these  judicious  measures  benefited  the  250,000,000 
of  people  of  that  country,  but  their  prosperity  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  market  of  the  American  farmer.  Although  irrigation 
in  India  has  been  maintained  for  generations,  the  English  gov- 
ernment-saw  the  necessity  of  improved  works,  and  right  liberally 
has  it  appropriated  funds  for  the  various  improvements.  The  out- 
come of  it  has  been  that  the  increased  number  of  square  miles  now 
under  cultivation,  in  excess  of  what  was  cultivated  before  the  im- 
provements were  projected,  results  mainly  from  the  utilization  of 
land  formerly  devastated  by  drought  and  flood.  In  a  great  portion 
of  India  the  population  depend  entirely  upon  irrigation. 
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The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  in  the  southwestern  territories  and 
in  southern  California,  many  years  before  that  part  of  the  country 
came  into  the  possestjion  of  the  United  States,  brought  the  much- 
needed  source  of  life  to  their  lands  generally  from  small  streams 
by  their  system  of  acequais  and  zanjas.  There  are  to  this  day  in 
the  Salt  River  valley  of  Arizona  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  immense  system  of  canals,  which  no  doubt  existed  a  thousand 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction of  enough  vegetation  to  sustain  a  population  many  times 
the  number  at  present  in  that  territory.  The  engineers  of  to-day 
are  running  the  lines  of  their  channels  along  the  water-routes  of 
that  prehistoric  race. 

This  has  been  a  prominent  question  in  the  history  of  all  the 
western  States  and  territories,  and,  by  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public,  the  necessities  and  usefulness  of  irriga- 
tion may  in  time  be  extended  to  all  needed  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  system  would  prevent  the  deso- 
lating effects  of  drought,  and  in  others,  by  the  use  of  reser- 
voirs and  dams  for  storing  the  waters,  the  disastrous  floods 
that  almost  periodically  destroy  growing  crops  and  injure 
routes  of  travel  and  commerce  would  be  rendered  less  frequent 
and  destructive.  The  small  amount  of  work  necessary  for 
making  lands  bordering  on  a  live  stream  proof  against 
any  drought  occurring  in  any  part  of  this  country  is  remarkable; 
and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  to  witness  with  what  passiveness 
the  agriculturist  sees  his  crops  withering,  blasted  for  want  of 
water,  almost  every  summer,  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
when  the  remedy  is  so  near  at  hand.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  land 
sold  in  the  West  in  regard  to  which  the  judicious  purchaser  does 
not  look  well  into  the  question  of  how  many  inches  of  irrigable 
water  goes  with  the  land,  as  it  is  the  most  important  factor  to  be 
considered.  The  water-right,  the  number  of  miner's  inches  that 
can  be  used,  and  the  cost  price  per  foot  per  acre,  are  all  matters  to 
be  considered. 

History  teaches  us  that  irrigation  is  the  oldest  and  surest 
method  of  intelligent  agriculture.  It  was  understood  in  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  semi-civilized  races  and  practised  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Assyria  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  richest  and  most 
productive  regions  of  the  earth  have  been  cultivated  for  thousands 
of  years  in  this  manner.      The  valley  of  the  Nile,  various  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  a  great  portion  of  India  have  always  depended  upon 
it  for  the  products  of  their  soil.  Some  portions  of  Egypt,  which 
the  Nile  did  not  irrigate,  were  watered  by  canals  filled  by  taking 
to  them  the  waters  of  that  great  river,  and  the  people  were  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  canals  free  and  unob- 
structed and  always  filled  with  living  water. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  in  the  platform  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  in  a  western  State  some  time  ago  as  an  im- 
portant measure  : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  waters  of  the  State  helong  to  the  land  they  irriflrate,  and  we 
favor  and  wUl  aid  in  maintaining  a  hroad  and  comprehenBive  system  of  irrigation 
that  looks  to  the  benefit  of  the  irrigator  as  primary  to  the  assumed  rights  of  the 
riparian  and  appropriator ;  a  system  controlled  by  the  government,  free  to  all, 
nnder  the  control  of  no  class  of  persons,  and  established  and  maintained  by  a 
revenne  derived  from  those  whom  the  system  will  benefit.  We  believe  the  water  la 
the  property  of  -the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  so  used  as  to  secore  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people." 

The  government  of  our  country  has  an  important  mission  to 
perform,  now  that  it  has  once  taken  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  it  will  continue  until  a  time  when  the  whole  irri- 
gation system  will  be  under  its  control,  with  one  simple  law  gov- 
erning it  alike  in  all  the  States  and  territories.  Otherwise,  there 
is  danger  of  confusion  and  clashing  of  interests.  As  to  whether 
it  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Federal  Government  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  enormous  amount  of  money  required  to  place  the 
desert  lands  in  a  productive  state  would  have  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories to  complete  such  a  system  as  is  in  contemplation  ;  and 
the  funds  expended  should,  by  a  well-matured  and  comprehensive 
plan,  revert  again  to  the  treasury  of  the  general  government  from 
the  sale  of  its  lands  thus  improved. 

The  people  of  California  interested  in  irrigation,  at  the  State 
Irrigation  Convention  in  1887,  presented  the  following  proposi- 
tions in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  : 

**FHr8t—The  declaration  that  every  natural  stream  and  water  soitroe  is  pubUc 
property. 

"Second— That  the  appropriation  for  beneficial  uses  of  any  snch  stream  must  be 
made  under  legislative  enactment 

"Third—Th&t  aU  water  so  appropriated  in  the  State  is  declanvi  to  bo  a  pub- 
lic use. 

**Ii\>urth—RBktea  and  rents  for  use  are  to  be  fixed  by  public  authodity,  but  must 
not  exceed  7  per  cent,  on  capital  actuaUy  expended  In  construotlnfir  irrigating 
works," 
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The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  territory  has  adopted  the  water 
legislation  of  the  State  of  Colorado^  which  is  considered  the  best 
in  use  by  any  of  the  States  and  territories.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  various  reports  of  the  governors  of  dif- 
ferent western  States  and  territories^  and  all  the  western  States 
have  fostered  and  cared  lor  irrigating  enterprises ;  and  their 
citizens  have  invested  millions  of  dollars,  the  revenue  from  which 
makes  it  a  very  profitable  investment  and  benefits  the  people  and 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  plant. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  area  of  the  region  wherein  the  surveys 
are  to  be  made.  The  area  of  our  country  consists^  according  to 
the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  other  sources^  of 
1,500,000  square  miles  of  arable  land,  and  an  equal  amount 
equally  divided  in  pasture  land  and  in  mountain  and  timber, — 
Alaska  not  being  included  in  the  estimate.  Of  the  arable  land  it 
requires  a  little  over  300,000  square  miles  to  produce  all  our 
grain,  hay,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  vegetables.  The  extent 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
is  estimated  at  1,300,000  square  miles,  of  which  over 
one-fifth  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  owing  to  its  rugged, 
mountainous  character,  while  the  remaining  area  requires  only 
water  to  make  it  serviceable  either  for  agriculture  or  pasturage. 
Of  the  million  square  miles  that  can  be  made  productive,  it  is 
estimated  that  150,000  square  miles  can  be  redeemed,  being  equal 
in  area  to  one-half  of  the  land  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a  vast  population  the  land  in  ques- 
tion will  be  able  to  support,  and  the  immense  benefit  that  will  in 
time  accrue  to  the  government  and  the  people. 

The  precipitation  of  water  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
arid  belt  averages  about  twenty  inches  yearly,  although  in  parts, 
in  some  years,  as  much  as  seventy-five  inches  has  fallen,  causing 
floods  in  the  streams,  frequently  creating  destruction  in  the  arable 
low  land,  and  the  most  of  it  disappearing  in  the  sandy  wastes, 
where  the  average  rainfall  is  scarcely  five  inches.  The  lesser 
amount  falling  on  low  desert  lands  and  the  greater  in  the  mount- 
ains, the  plan  for  obstructing  the  mountain  valleys  or  caHons, 
wherever  it  can  be  done  to  advantage  and  at  small  cost,  should  in 
all  cases  be  pursued  to  completion.  Where  natural  catchment  basins 
exist, — and  there  are  any  number  of  them  in  the  mountains, — the 
government  should  reserve  them  for  future  irrigation  purposes. 
VOL.  CL. — NO.  400.  25 
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Private  enterprises,  mindful  of  the  advantages  and  large  returns 
for  money  invested  and  the  indifference  shown  by  the  Federal 
Government,  have  taken  up  many  important  sites  for  reservoirs 
which  drain  areas  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  control  the 
water  for  vast  districts.  On  the  surface  of  the  arid  regions  it  is 
estimated  that  about  fifteen  inches  ol  water  falls  annually,  most 
of  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  one  million  acres  estimated  to  be 
productive  for  pasturage  and  cultivation,  by  the  use  of  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  artesian  wells.  As  over  four-fifths  of  the  one  million 
square  miles  can  only  be  used  for  pasturage  for  the  immense 
herds  that  now  roam  the  valleys  and  mesas,  this  will  require 
very  little  water  when  compared  with  the  land  to  be  cultivated. 
Nearly  all  of  the  arid  region  embraces  arable  lands  favorable  for 
agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  products 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  to  those  of  the  tropics.  Where 
irrigation  is  used  in  the  north,  the  season  for  watering  is  geYier- 
ally  not  longer  than  three  months,  but  in  the  south  it  embraces 
at  least  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  As  much  water  is 
used  at  a  time  as  would  result  from  a  day's  severe  rain.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  requisite,  as  too  much  water  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce more  injury  than  benefit.  While  the  irrigated  farms  are 
larger  generally  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  in  Southern  California 
twenty  acres  is  as  much  as  one  family  can  well  care  for  when  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  vines,  fruits,  or  alfalfa. 

That  eminent  journalist,  statesman,  and  scholar.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  recently  passing  across  the  continent,  made  this  observa- 
tion : 

'*  Nothing  has  stmck  me  more  in  my  visit  to  America  than  the  slope  of  your 
Sierras.  Tour  orchards  and  vineyards  were  a  revelation  to  me.  Ton  will  bo  the 
wine-RTOwers  of  the  world.  Then,  in  your  sagebrush  plateaus  you  only  need  irriga- 
tion to  make  them  fruitf uL  The  land  I  saw  in  Nevada  is  almost  exactly  like  what 
I  saw  in  India  and  Arabia,  which  has  been  made  so  productive." 

Dividing  the  area  to  be  reported  upon  by  the  Geological  Survey 
into  three  divisions,  the  first  would  embrace  the  land  whose  east- 
em  limit  would  be  near  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  and  its 
western  bordering  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
one-hundred-and-fifth  meridian,  while  its  extent  would  reach 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Texas  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 
The  second  division  would  have  its  eastern  limit  near  the  one- 
hundred-and-fifth  meridian,  and  its  western  boundary  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges  of  mountains.     Much  of  this  division 
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is  a  mountainous  country.  The  streams  of  the  west  find  their 
sources  near  the  summits  of  the  mountain  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  derive  their  main  supply  from  the  rains  and  snow 
that  fall  within  the  great  basin  through  which  they  course  to  the 
sea ;  and  it  is  on  this  vast  mountain  region  that  the  low  lands  and 
foot-hills  will  have  to  depend  for  the  water  to  make  them  beauti- 
ful in  the  garb  of  nature.  Its  canons  can  be  formed  into  great 
catch-basins  for  retaining  the  rains  in  their  season,  while  natural 
lakes  are  numerous  throughout  its  length. 

The  State  of  California,  blessed  with  prosperity  derived  from 
its  irrigating  works,  comprises  most  of  the  last  division,  and  it  is 
fast  being  populated  with  an  intelligent  class  of  agriculturists, 
brought  thither  mainly  through  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  pub- 
lic enterprise  and  success  of  irrigating  works,  and  the  assured 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  changes  wrought  in  places  in 
California  which  not  long  ago  were  considered  valueless  have  been 
indeed  wonderful.  Where  once  it  was  thought  nothing  but  sage- 
brush and  cactus  could  grow,  the  land  has  been  cleared,  ditches 
have  been  formed,  trees  planted,  crops  cultivated,  and  the  land 
placed  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  many  favored  locali- 
ties of  the  eastern  aud  southern  States.  In  ten  years  villages  and 
cities  have  sprung  up  where  before  coyotes  starved.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  conceive  how  much  a  country  supposed  to 
be  utterly  worthless  can  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  water,  unless 
he  has  seen  such  effects.  To  pass  from  the  hot,  arid  regions 
into  the  fertile  valleys  of  California  is  as  gladdening  to  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder  as  the  sight  of  an  oasis  is  to  the  traveller 
in  the  desert.  To  see  the  countless  acres  of  trees  with 
their  ripening  fruit  (for  some  kind  of  fruit  is  always  in 
season  in  that  region),  the  unlimited  acres  of  grapes,  fields  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  alfalfa,  and  everything  breathing  life  and 
health,  is  to  see  the  blessed  use  of  water,  husbanded  and  cared  for 
and  appreciated  in  all  its  worth.  From  land  valued  at  less  than 
$1  per  acre  it  has  increased  through  the  medium  of  improvements 
of  land  adjoining,  and  the  benefit  of  a  sure  supply  of  water,  until 
one  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  one  hundred  would  have  been  had 
not  the  systems  of  irrigation  been  established.  No  part  of  this 
country  has  attained  such  success  in  irrigation  as  this.  The 
practice  of  it  has  spread  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  all  parts 
of  California,  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado.,  and  other  States  and 
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territories.  Without  inaction,  except  in  certain  moist  lands 
these  beautiful  valleys  and  low  lands  would  once  more  revert  to 
desert  wastes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  land  has  become  thoroughly 
cultivated  by  irrigation  less  water  is  required;  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  thousands  of  acres  of  so-called  desert  land  may  become 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  without  the  continued  help  of 
irrigation.  Immediately  following  the  establishment  of  an  irriga- 
tion district^  after  the  canals  with  their  lateral  ditches  have  been 
completed  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  has  commenced^  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  should  be  encouraged.  The  eucalyptus  variety  is  mostly 
planted  in  California,  and  the  cottonwood  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  former  has  a  very  rapid  growth^  and  as  a  wind- 
break and  a  protection  to  crops  it  is  used  extensively,  although  it 
is  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Coincident  with  irrigation  should 
be  tree-planting,  which  would  in  a  short  time  not  only  change 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  but  supply  the  wood  which  is 
necessary  for  fuel.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  trees  in  their  usefulness  toward  reclaiming  arid 
lands,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  urging  the  profuse  plant- 
ing of  them.  In  fact,  it  would  be  well  for  the  government,  in 
selling  land  reclaimed  by  it  through  the  irrigation  wot^q  to  be 
established,  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  purchaser  to  plant  a 
portion  of  his  acreage  in  forest  trees.  They  would  only  require 
thorough  irrigation  during  the  first  year,  less  of  it  the  second, 
very  little  the  third,  and  none  at  all  thereafter.  Tree-culture, 
especially  the  planting  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  country,  should 
by  all  means  be  encouraged. 

As  we  review  the  past,  we  notice  the  action  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  the  insatiable  following  in  the  wake  or  hanging  upon  the 
flanks,  and  very  often  seen  in  a  position  far  in  advance,  of  any 
humane,  progressive  measure  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  worthy  people.  It  is 
wonderful  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  ward  off  the  schemes  of 
these  avaricious  creatures;  and  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which 
has  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  entire  people,  safeguards  cannot  be 
too  strongly  applied  to  protect  it  from  such  contaminating  in- 
fiuences.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  most  com- 
mendable measures,  whether  municipal,  State,  or  national,  which 
have  given  us  avenues  of  commerce,  works  of  art,  and  many  im- 
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proYements  for  the  public  good^  whether  patriotic,  hnmane,  or 
beneficent,  haye  been  embarrassed  and  contaminated  by  the  touch 
of  these  creatures,  and  the  purpose  of  the  designer  has  often  been 
marred  and  debased  by  the  contact  of  those  who  see  nothing  in 
any  public  or  progressive  measure  other  than  the  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  craven  and  selfish  desires. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  our  public  domain  where  it  would  be 
utter  folly  to  spend  more  money  than  the  amount  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  fact  of  their  worthlessness.  Dangers  of  this  kind 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  government  should  systematically  im- 
prove what  property  it  possesses  worthy  of  such  expenditure,  and  di- 
vide it  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  cultivated  by  an  industri- 
ous, enterprising,  and  intelligent  people,  who  will  build  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  homes  that  will  adorn  and  beautify  any 
State  or  territory,  thus  encouraging  and  sustaining  the  true  spirit 
and  character  of  American  citizens,  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  country.  As  we  can  point  to  the  past  with  just 
feelings  of  pride,  it  is  hoped  that  our  future  may  be  as  bright, 
prosperous,  and  progressive. 

Nelson  A.  Miles. 
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MB.  REED: 

When  the  passions  of  the  hour  have  subsided,  when  filibuster- 
ing has  been  forgotten,  and  men  have  returned  to  the  notion  that 
public  office  implies  public  duties,  the  scene  described  but  faintly 
in  the  Coyigressio^ml  Record  of  January  30  will  be  read  with 
amazement,  even  by  some  of  those  who  participated  as  actors. 
The  very  fact  that  a  great  constitutional  question  was  met  on  a 
great  occasion  by  mere  explosions  of  turgid  rhetoric  and  rank  dis- 
order will  seem  almost  incomprehensible  on  any  basis,  and  quite 
so  on  the  part  of  men  so  eminent  as  to  be  chosen  among  thirty 
thousand  of  their  fellows  for  high  political  office. 

The  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  a  body  of  men  330  in  number, 
representing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  with  interests  and  wants  so 
yaried  that  no  catalogue  could  fully  enumerate  them.  If  any  one 
supposes  that  each  question  receives  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
each  and  all  the  members,  he  is  indulging  in  a  dream  of  duty  per- 
formed which  has  no  corresponding  reality.  The  great  majority 
of  the  bills  which  pass  Congress  pass  on  the  authority  of  commit- 
tees, or  of  members  whose  reputation  carries  them  through.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  true  of  public  bills  of  general  concern  or  of 
national  importance.  Such  bills  have  full  consideration,  due 
debate,  and  proper  attention.  But  bills  of  local  interest,  affecting 
distinct  regions,  and  concerning  small  numbers  only,  are  daily 
passed  without  a  standing  vote.  Indeed,  there  have  been  many 
bills  passed  without  the  utterance  of  an  audible  sound,  because 
even  the  promoter,  amid  the  general  certainty,  would  forget  to 
Yote  for  his  bill. 
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This  was  precisely  what  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of* 
the  GoDstitation.  If  the  majority  of  the  members  were  on  the 
spot,  within  sound  of  the  transaction,  if  they  heard  the  bill  read 
at  the  desk  and  the  voice  of  the  Speaker  putting  the  question, 
there  could  be  no  human  probability  that  any  measure  would 
pass  detrimental  to  the  Republic.  In  pursuance  of  this  view, 
every  day  for  a  hundred  years  the  House  has  passed  bills,  in  the 
total  innumerable,  without  even  a  count,  by  mere  determination 
of  volume  of  voice.  Even  when  a  more  certain  method  of  decision 
was  demanded,  and  members  stood  in  their  places  and  were 
counted,  thousands  of  bills  have  gone  through  on  a  vote  con- 
fessedly less  than  a  quorum.  When  the  writer  of  this  article  re- 
cently declared  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Carlisle  announce  such 
bills  as  duly  passed  a  hundred  times,  he  was  altogether  too 
guarded.     He  ought  to  have  said  a  thousand  times. 

It  is  well  to  comprehend  just  what  this  means.  Every  such 
bill  had  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Carlisle  personally  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  certifying  that  it  had  passed  properly  and  constitutionally. 
Every  such  bill  passed  by  less  than  a  quorum  present  and  voting, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  was,  therefore,  an  asseveration  on  his 
part  that  a  quorum  need  not  vote.  If  it  was  not,  how  could  he 
justify  his  action  ?  If  it  be  needful  to  have  a  quorum  in  active 
participation  by  voting,  how  could  he  dare  to  sign  a  bill  which 
he  himself  had  declared  to  the  House  and  the  world  had  not  the 
absolute  requisite  ?  The  only  reply  to  this  home  question  yet 
attempted  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  journal  does  not  record  the 
vote,  nobody  can  question  it,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
Constitution  can  be  constitutionally  violated  every  day  in  the 
week,  provided  the  House  journal  falsifies  by  omission. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  must  be  noted  that  many  bills  on 
which  he  himself  declared  in  open  House  that  less  than  a  quorum 
had  voted  have  been  signed  by  the  late  Speaker  on  the  very  4&7 
of  passage,  and  therefore  before  the  journal  was  even  written,  much 
less  approved.  How  could  this  have  been  done  except  in  happy 
constitutional  reliance  on  the  well-founded  hope  that  the  journal, 
when  born,  would  not  state  the  fact  ? 

The  sober  truth,  however,  is  that  all  these  proceedings  are 
strictly  constitutional,  and  would  be  if  the  facts  were  journalized. 
The  presumption  always  is  that  the  body  is  legally  constituted ; 
that  a  majority  is  there — a  quorum — ready  to  do  business.     If 
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anybody  doubts  it,  he  can  say  so  and  have  the  legal  inference 
verified.  This  could  be  properly  done  by  the  Speaker's  count. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark  that,  after  all  that  h^  been  said  of 
the  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  ascertainment  of  a  quorum  by  the 
Speaker,  and  after  all  the  hysterics  of  the  newspaper  head-lines, 
it  is  somewhat  improving  to  remember  that  the  '^actual  count  by 
the  Speaker  that  a  quorum ''  is  or  '^  is  not  present ''  was  expressly 
recognized  for  one  particular  exigency  by  clause  3  of  No. 
XVII.  of  the  old  rules.  While,  therefore,  the  friends  of  easy 
obstruction  who  wish  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
invisible  to  the  law,  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  outside  the  roll- 
call  of  yeas  and  nays,  a  quorum  need  not  participate,  yet  they 
claim  that  the  precedents  of  a  hundred  years  have  been  violated 
in  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  was  actually 
present  when  the  roll-call,  owing  to  the  voluntary  misconduct  of 
members,  did  not  show  a  majority  actually  voting. 

The  phrase,  "  precedents  of  a  hundred  years"  is  simply  rhet- 
oric. Our  fathers  knew  nothing  of  this  modern  system  of  meta- 
physics whereby  a  man  could  be  present  and  absent  at  the  same 
moment;  could  be  visible  to  demand  his  yeas  and  nays,  and 
invisible  when  they  were  called.  It  did  not  occur  to  their  simple 
minds  to  glorify  themselves  for  being  silent,  while  they  felt  it  an 
insult  to  have  that  silence  pointed  out.  They  thought  that  oppo- 
sition meant  voting  against  a  bill.  Hence  filibustering  is  of 
modem  origin.  It  had  its  beginning  as  a  business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Thence  it  spread  all  over  the 
country,  until  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other 
mere  inertia  had  got  to  be  a  match  for  both  ballots  and  brains. 
When  filibustering  began,  it  took  a  whole  political  party  to 
block  business.  In  the  last  Congress  it  had  ripened  to  such  a 
degree  of  impossible  perfection  that  one  man  held  the  country  at 
bay.  The  doctrine  of  the  "  rights  of  the  minority  '^  seemed  to 
have  culminated  at  that  moment. 

But  the  trying  time  for  all  ill-doing  is  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity. When  Mr.  Tweed  wanted  to  know  ''  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,"  he  had  challenged  both  the  ingenuity  and  the 
courage  of  mankind ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  Tweed  against 
the  world,  and  the  result  not  doubtful.  Had  filibustering  con- 
fined itself  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  held  itself  within 
bounds  of  reason,  it  might  have  flourished  long  and  had  many  de- 
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fenders.  It  was  a  convenient  method  of  demanding  debate^  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  violent  political  measares, 
and  deserved  many  of  the  commendations  it  then  received.  But 
when  in  1882  it  commenced  to  be  the  common  method  of  prevent- 
ing a  decision  of  election  cases^  and  finally  in  1889  re^tablished 
the  Liberum  Veto  of  the  old  Polish  Diet^  whereby  a  single  mem- 
ber became  the  arbiter  of  destiny,  every  man  of  sense  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  practice  was  doomed. 

Moreover,  filibustering  went  on  growing  in  the  direction  of 
another  disaster.  It  reached  the  State  legislatures,  where  the 
people  could  see  it  face  to  face.  It  came  down  to  municipalities 
and  school  boards.  It  invaded  even  the  assemblies  of  the 
churches,  and  Rule  XXV.  among  the  Rules  for  Judicatories 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
bears  witness  alike  to  the  evil  and  its  suppression,  when  it  declares 
that  "  silent  members''  "  must  be  considered  as  acquiescing 
with  the  majority." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scheme  of  opposition  by  not  voting 
spread  so  rapidly.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  sit  still  than  to  argue, 
so  much  more  restful  to  use  the  attraction  of  gravitation  than  to 
exhaust  nervous  energy,  that  it  was  not  in  human  natare  to  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  this  power,  which  had  the  high  sanction  of 
Congress  and  ^' the  precedents  of  a  hundred  years."  But  men 
never  remain  reasonably  bad  ;  they  almost  always  carry  badness 
to  excess,  and  therefore  to  correction.  And  thus  this  scheme  of 
silence,  which  worked  so  well  in  the  distant  atmosphere  of  the  na- 
tional capital,  soon  met  its  death  when  it  got  down  to  the  regions 
of  business.  Washington  is  far  away  and  only  little  understood  ; 
but  a  man  whose  contract  may  be  adjudged  void  and  his  business 
career  ruined  by  this  doctrine  of  corporeal  presence  and  parlia- 
mentary absence  soon  begins  to  understand  one  place  where  the 
rights  of  minorities  ought  to  leave  off.  Hence  when  municipal 
bodies  began  to  imitate  their  superiors,  and  tried  to  break  con- 
tracts as  well  as  quorums,  the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence 
was  soon  shed  upon  them,  and  the  parliamentary  fiction  that  a 
man  present  could  truthfully  declare  himself  absent  disappeared 
from  every  place  except  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

In  fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  case  where  any 
court  has  dealt  with  this  question  except  in  one  way.  In 
Maine,  in  1880,  in  the  State-Steal  Case,  the  court  declared  that 
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where  a  board  of  aldermeu,  seven  in  number,  had  sent  to  the 
Governor  and  council  an  election  return  which  the  board  was 
bound  to  make,  and  there  appeared  on  the  paper  three  names 
only,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  these  men  had  acted  legally,  and 
that  the  three  were  a  majority  of  the  quorum  present,  and  sufficient 
for  both  action  and  authentication.  In  Illinois,  years  ago,  in  a 
case  where  eight  aldermen  were  present  and  five  was  a  quorum, 
four  voting  and  four  remaining  silent  while  the  mayor  gave  the 
casting  vote,  the  court  declared  the  action  legal,  and  added  a  sen- 
tence which  is  rich  with  that  saving  common-sense  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  law  :  "  There  is  no  propriety  in  giving  to  a  refusal  to 
vote  more  potency  than  to  a  vote  cast/' 

Just  here  it  might  be  well  to  make  application.  On  one  ques- 
tion in  the  House  during  the  late  disturbances  163  members  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  and  130  of  the  Democrats  remained  silent. 
Every  one  of  those  Democratic  votes  and  thirty-two  more  could 
not  have  defeated  the  motion,  and  vet  it  is  claimed  that  their 
mere  silence  did  what  their  votes,  reinforced  by  two-and-thirty 
more,  could  not.  Moreover,  according  to  that  same  ingenious 
theory,  any  two  of  the  130  silent  men,  by  voting  against  the  motion, 
would  have  constitutionally  carried  it !  If  this  be  so,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  appealing  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  mouth  of 
Chief-Justice  Doe,  has  declared  that  where  there  were  seven 
aldermen  in  all  and  six  were  present,  of  whom  three  voted,  the 
vote  was  a  valid  one,  even  if  but  two  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Chief  Justice  also  adds  words  which  must  seem  almost  rude 
to  some  of  those  gentlemen,  lawyers  in  their  own  country,  who 
voiced  their  feelings  on  the  29th  of  January.  "  The  exercise  of 
the  law-making  power,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  '*  is  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  mere  silence  and  inaction  of  some  of  the  law- 
makers who  are  present.^'  If  these  legal  gentlemen  cared  to  make 
a  dialogue  of  it,  they  could  assure  the  Chief  Justice  that,  owing 
to  the  sound  sense  and  steadfastness  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  not  only  "  mere  silence  and  inaction  "  could  not  ''stop  the 
law-making  power,"  but  even  multitudinous  vociferousness  and 
quite  violent  action  failed  to  do  it. 

On  the  10th  of  last  December,  just  after  the  opening  of  this 
session,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in  Gas  Company  vs. 
Rushville,  passed  upon  this  question  with  abundance  of  learning. 
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showing  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents — ^'precedents,"  let  us  say 
in  language  now  become  immortal,  '' — ^precedents  of  a  hundred 
years'' — in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  who  is  present  and 
can  act  is  part  of  a  quorum,  and  cannot  by  mere  silence  escape  all 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office  except  those  of  pay-day.  In 
language  which  recalls  the  terse  sentence  of  the  Illinois  court  al- 
ready quoted,  the  Indiana  judges  declare,  as  if  they  had  in  mind 
the  very  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  now  is  : 

*'  It  is  InconceiTable  that  their  sUenoe  should  he  aUotted  greater  force  than  their 
active  opposition.  .  .  >  Certainly  the  utmost  that  can  with  the  fttintest  tinge 
of  plausihiUty  he  claimed  is  that  their  votes  must  be  counted  against  the  resolu- 
tion.- 

**  If  members  present  desire  to  defeat  a  measure,  they  most  vote  against  it,  for 
inaction  will  not  accomplish  their  purpose.  Their  silence  is  acquiescence  rather 
than  opposition.'* 

'*  The  rule  we  have  asserted  is  a  very  old  one." 

It  really  seems  needless  to  cite  any  more  legal  authorities,  and 
yet  the  courts  could  furnish  us  with  many  more  decisions  as 
sound  and  pertinent  as  those  already  given. 

In  view  of  the  head-lines  which  have  ornamented  the  daily 
journals  of  one  of  the  parties  of  this  country  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  is  it  not  strange  to  note  that  not  one  single  court  sustains 
their  view  of  a  great  constitutional  question  ?  It  really  looks  as 
if  it  was  not  a  constitutional  question  at  all,  but  a  constitutional 
certainty.  For  not  only  are  the  judges  against  them,  but  the 
statesmen  are,  and  the  politicians  also. 

Governor  Hill's  decision  has  already  been  spread  before  the 
people,  and  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  that  his  views  have  been  acquiesced  in  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  events  surrounded  the  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  action,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  powerful  reasoning  there  displayed,  to  learn  that  his  action 
had  the  prior  approval  of  great  lawyers  and  possibly  even  of 
great  judges. 

Tennessee  has  twice  furnished  examples  of  the  record  of  those 
present  and  refusing  to  vote  and  the  passage  of  bills  on  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  which  did  not  disclose  a  quorum.  If  those  acts  were 
ever  called  in  question,  nobody  has  yet  cited  the  decision  over- 
throwing them. 

An  amendment  to  the  State-Bank  Act  was  passed  in  Ohio  in 
Vallaudigliam's  day  in  the  same  way,  the  Speaker  announcing 
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that ''  no  qnorum  had  voted,  but  a  quorum  was  present."  This  act 
was  in  force  for  twenty  years.  In  the  Michigan  Senate  and  in 
Ohio,  in  Massachusetts  in  both  houses,  and  even  in  Kentucky, 
the  same  thing  has  been  done.  U  any  one  desires  to  see  a  model 
statement  of  the  case,  let  him  look  at  President  Pillsbury's  decision 
in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1885. 

While  the  Kentucky  Democratic  members  did  not  with  quite 
the  same  adorable  frankness  with  which  they  expressed  their 
opinions  state  the  action  of  their  State  Senate,  yet  it  was  dis- 
closed during  the  debate  that  Kentucky  had  followed  the  other 
States,  and  the  fact  excited  the  same  kind  of  surprise  which  was 
aroused  when  the  rules  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  were 
exhibited.  Some  of  the  Virginia  members  had  remonstrated 
with  vigor  when  their  names  were  called  as  present  and  re- 
fusing to  vote.  And  yet  under  a  constitution  the  phraseology 
of  which  on  this  subject  of  a  quorum  is  identical  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Virginia  record  those  who  are  present 
and  not  voting  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  a  quorum  when  it 
is  not  disclosed  by  actual  votes  on  a  roll-call. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  in  1880,  occurred  an  incident 
which  adorns  with  an  illumination  quite  picturesque  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  absence.  There  had  been  much  filibustering  of 
the  congressional  sort  during  the  session,  the  Democrats  refusing 
to  vote.  Senator  Eayburn,  in  the  chair,  decided  that  those 
Democrats  who  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  were  present.  There 
was  much  disatisfaction,  and  one  day  when  a  Democrat  was  in  the 
chair  the  same  question  arose,  and  he  promptly  decided  that  those 
who  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  there.  Thereupon  the 
friends  of  tyranny  of  that  period,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Cooper, 
made  the  point  that  the  Chair  was  present,  and  the  Chair  decided 
that  he  was  not !  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  great  principle 
had  somehow  or  other  then  and  there  received  a  great  strain,  and 
the  Senate  thereafter  behaved  and  obstruction  ceased.  A  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  sometimes  rises  to  the  dignity  of  effectual  saving 
grace. 

It  is  useless  to  cite  in  addition  the  debates  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  It  is  true  that  they  would  remove  any  shade 
of  doubt,  if  we  had  any,  but  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
leaves  no  room  for  question.    If  by  any  chance  there  is  not  a 
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quomm,  the  Constitution  provides  a  way  to  get  one.  It  is  not 
by  recording  those  present  as  voting  either  yea  or  nay,  but  by 
making  the  absent  present.  It  provides  for  the  supply  of  what 
is  lacking.  That  which  was  lacking  was  a  quorum.  It  supplies 
that  lack  by  '^attendance.''  Attendance  alone  was  and  is  neces- 
sary. Is  it  inconceivable  that  our  ancestors  should  have  tried  to 
supply  by  •* attendance"  a  lack  of  a  quorum  if  they  knew  that 
"attendance"  would  not  supply  the  lack  ?  Why  send  for  men  if 
that  was  not  the  remedy  ? 

Along  with  this  doctrine  of  the  invisibility  of  the  visible  have 
come  some  specious  arguments  which,  by  dint  of  frequent  repeti- 
tion, have  taken  on  the  importance  of  formulas  or  accepted  facts. 
Among  these  is  the  alleged  duty  of  the  majority  to  furnish  a 
quorum.  Why  should  good  Democrats,  washing  their  hands,  like 
Pontius  Pilate,  of  this  matter,  and  desiring  only  the  quiet  and  con- 
venient seclusion  of  their  own  seats,  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  outrage  of  being  noticed  in  order  to  enable  legislation  to 
march  ?  Let  the  majority  have  their  men  here.  Let  every  Re- 
publican be  in  his  seat,  where  he  belongs,  and  there  would  be  no 
trouble. 

This  sounds  well.  What  could  be  more  simple  ?  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  Republicans  present  and  voting  is  all  we  ask. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  a  world  which  even  Congress  does  not  ut- 
terly absorb.  Sickness  and  death  and  business  crises  do 
not  spare  even  Congressmen.  In  the  struggles  over  the 
election  case  of  Jackson  and  Smith,  two  men  were  ab- 
sent on  account  of  causes  utterly  impossible  to  be  over- 
come ;  two  more  came  at  risk  of  further  sickness  and 
perhaps  of  their  lives.  At  the  next  crisis,  when  on  the  adoption 
of  the  new  rules  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  all  the  Republicans 
there,  Mr.  McKinley,  who  was  in  good  health  on  the  prior  oc- 
casion, dared  not  leave  his  room.  Mr.  Morrow  had  taken  the 
place  of  Mr.  Rockwell  on  the  sick-list,  and  a  death  in  his  family 
had  sent  Mr.  Van  Schaick  home  in  place  of  Mr.  Caswell,  who 
could  not  be  with  us  on  the  decision  of  the  election  case.  Many 
Representatives  in  Congress,  moreover,  are  men  of  affairs,  busi- 
ness men  who  cannot  throw  away  their  enterprises  and  close  up 
their  shops  entirely.  If  the  country  wants  their  services, — 
and  no  men  are  more  useful  by  reason  of  the  very  ability  and 
judgment  which  put  them  in  the  fore  front  of  the  business  world. 
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— ^they  must  have  time  once  in  a  while  to  attend  to  important 
affairs.  And  in  practical  life  it  will  always  happen  that  from 
five  to  ten  men  will  be  called  off  jast  at  the  moment  when  the 
great  doctrine  of  famishing  a  qaorum  is  to  be  pat  in  practice. 
Wheneyer  this  matter  is  examined^  it  will  seem  very  clear  to 
intelligent  men  that  it  is  much  more  sensible  to  count  those  you 
have  than  to  send  for  those  you  have  not. 

Another  specious  form  which  this  argument  sometimes  takes 
is  the  declaration  that  there  are  great  and  solemn  occasions  when 
the  minority  should  have  the  right  to  demand  a  majority  vote  of 
all  those  elected  to  membership.  Who  is  to  judge  of  these  solemn 
occasions  ?  Why,  the  very  gentlemen  whom  our  government  by 
majorities  conclusively  presumes  to  be  wrong — the  minority!  Why, 
said  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  this  is  in  the  constitution  of  this  State, 
that  State,  and  the  other  State,  and  therefore  is  right.  It  would 
seem  to  an  ordinary  constitutional  lawyer  as  if  the  fact  that  it  had 
to  be  put  into  other  constitutions,  and  had  not  been  put  into  oars, 
was  conclusive  that  it  was  not  there  either  by  implication  ordesign. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  far  distant  when  anybody  will 
even  propose  to  put  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
crude  expressions  of  distrust  in  the  representatives  of  the  people 
which  disfigure  many  of  our  State  constitutions. 

When  men  learn  that  the  truest  foundation  on  which  to  build, 
perpetuate,  and  maintain  a  republic  is  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  plain  people,  they  will  cease  to  deprive  them  of  power  in 
order  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  the  few  whose  only  claim  to 
wisdom  and  virtue  is  their  paucity  of  numbers.  When  the  world 
reaches  a  real  belief  in  government  by  the  people,  we  shall  find  it 
the  surest  safeguard  of  liberty  and  property  ;  we  shall  find  States 
better  ruled  and  cities  bettor  governed  than  by  any  of  those 
devices  which  are  based  on  the  false  idea  that  for  the  government 
of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  few  is  better  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
many. 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

MR  CARLISLE: 

*'  The  rules  of  Pftrliament  are  desigrned  to  aflbrd  every  legitimate  opportunity  of 
disouflBion,  to  insure  reasonable  delays  in  the  passing  of  Important  measures,  and  to 
guard  the  rights  of  minorities.*'— Sir  Thomas  Ebskins  Mat. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  *' shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers/'  and  that  "each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
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proceedings/'  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Speaker  are  not  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution  or  in  any  statute^  but  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  general  practice  of  parliamentary  bodies  and  from 
such  rules  as  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  may^  from  time  to 
time,  see  proper  to  adopt.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
familiar  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
monS;  the  great  legislative  assembly  of  their  mother-country^  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when  they  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  they  had  in  contemplation  a  presiding 
officer  with  substantially  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities as  had  belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  presiding  officer 
in  that  body. 

While  the  right  to  enlarge  or  restrict  these  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  by  its  own  rules  was  expressly  conferred  upon 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  intended,  by  this  clause,  to  authorize 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  would  destroy  or  impair  the  free 
representative  character  of  the  body  itself.  Like  all  other  powers 
delegated  by  the  Constitution,  the  authority  to  make  rules  must 
be  construed  and  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
and  plan  of  our  republican  institutions  ;  and  therefore  any  rule 
which  confers  upon  the  Speaker  arbitrary  power  and  allows  him, 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  deprive  members  of  the  right  to 
make  ordinary  parliamentary  motions  and  have  them  voted  on  by 
the  House  is  an  inexcusable  surrender  of  the  privileges  of  a  free 
constituency,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  a  power  which  was  con- 
ferred for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  and  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  representative.  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
act  for  themselves,  either  in  making  rules  or  passing  laws  ;  they 
act  for  the  people  whom  they  represent,  and  whenever  they  put 
fetters  upon  their  own  limbs  or  stifle  their  own  voices,  they  in- 
flict a  grievous  injury  upon  their  constituents. 

Arbitrary  power  can  exist  nowhere  in  a  free  government,  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  now  claimed,  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative department  has  been  authorized  to  confer  such  power 
upon  any  one  man,  no  matter  what  his  official  title  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  a  defect  in  our  system  not  heretofore  detected 
by  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  observers.  The  Constitu- 
tion begins  with  the  declaration  that  '^  all  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
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shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives/'  The 
power  to  legislate  necessarily  includes  the  right  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  such  motions  and  propositions  as  are  incidental  to 
the  consideration  of  bills  and  resolutions  and  the  transaction  of 
other  legislative  business  ;  and  this  power,  given  expressly  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  cannot  be  delegated  by 
either  of  them.  It  must  be  exercised  by  the  members  chosen  by 
the  people  and  the  States  to  speak  and  act  for  them.  If  they  can 
rightfully  delegate  to  their  presiding  officers  the  power  to  de- 
cide finally  arid  conclusively  upon  all  motions  made  in  the  course 
of  legislative  proceedings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  cannot 
also  confer  upon  those  officers  the  power  to  decide  in  the  same 
way  upon  the  merits  of  all  bills  proposed.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  mere  name  or  title  of  the  presiding  officer  to 
qualify  him  for  the  constitutional  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  it 
could  as  well  be  conferred  upon  the  clerk,  or  the  sergeant-at- 
arms,  or  the  doorkeeper. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  simply  the  servant  of  the  body 
over  which  he  presides,  and  the  freemen  of  England  would  no 
more  consent  to  see  him  control  its  proceedings  by  arbitrarily  re- 
fusing to  entertain  motions  or  put  questions  than  they  would  con- 
sent to  see  the  Crown  itself  usurp  the  functions  of  the  legislature. 
A  standard  American  writer  on  parliamentary  law  says  : 

"  The  presidingi  officer,  though  entitled  on  all  occasions  to  be  treated  with  the  great- 
est attention  and  respect  by  the  individual  members,  because  the  power,  and  dig- 
nity, and  honor  of  the  assembly  are  officially  embodied  in  his  person,  is  yet  but  the 
servantof  the  House,  todeclare  its  wiU  and  toobey  impUcitly  aU  its  commands. " 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  House, 
but  the  House  can  give  no  commands  if  he  refuses  to  put  the 
question  on  motions  made  by  members.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  House  can  express  its  will  is  by  a  vote,  and  it  cannot  vote  un- 
less its  presiding  officer  entertains  motions  and  gives  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  act  upon  them. 

The  only  justification  that  has  been  offered  for  the  revolution 
that  has  been  made  in  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  Speaker, 
is  that  certain  motions  and  proceedings  heretofore  allowed  have 
been  misused  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  delaying  legisla- 
tion.    This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  a  proper  remedy  for 
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this  evil  had  been  proposed, — ^a  remedy  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  proceedings, — there 
would  have  been  little,  if  any,  opposition  from  the  minority. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  radical  changes  as  have  been 
made,  and  nothing  but  the  most  imperative  necessity  could  furnish 
an  excuse  for  them. 

It  appears  to  be  popularly  supposed  that  the  old  rules  afforded 
greater  opportunities  for  obstructive  proceedings  than  were 
afforded  by  the  rules  of  legislative  bodies  generally  ;  but,  in  fact, 
such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the 
opportunities  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  much  greater  than 
they  ever  were  in  our  House  of  Representatives,  and  while  much 
inconvenience  has  frequently  resulted  on  account  of  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Commons,  no  English  statesman  has  ever  ventured 
to  propose  such  radical  and  oppressive  regulations  as  have  just 
been  adopted  here.  In  our  House,  in  addition  to  the  usual  par- 
liamentary motions  which  are  allowed  in  the  Commons,  we  have 
always  had  the  previous  question  (which  cuts  off  debate),  and  for 
a  long  time  there  has  been  a  rule  limiting  speeches  to  one  hour 
each.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  is  no  previous  question, 
and  no  order  limiting  the  length  of  speeches.  Prior  to  November 
27,  1882,  the  only  limitation  upon  debate  was  an  order  made  in 
1604 that,  "if  any  man  speak  impertinently,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion in  hand,  it  stands  with  the  orders  of  the  House  for  Mr. 
Speaker  to  interrupt  him  ;  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
whether  they  will  further  hear  him.^'  But  this  was  found  insuf- 
ficient to  restrain  members  and  prevent  them  from  consuming  the 
time  of  the  House  uselessly  in  discussing  irrelevant  questions  and 
repeating  the  same  arguments  over  and  over  ;  and,  consequently, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  1882,  the  following  order  was  made  : 

'*  The  Speaker,  or  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  may  caU  the  attention  of 
the  House,  or  of  the  committee,  to  con  tinned  irrelevance  or  tedious  repetition  on 
the  part  of  a  member ;  and  may  direct  the  member  to  discontinue  his  speech." 

This  does  not  stop  debate,  but  only  compels  the  offending 
member  to  cease  speaking  out  of  order,  and  it  is  less  restrictive 
than  the  rule  which  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  rule  requires  every  member,  when 
speaking,  to  confine  himself  to  the  question  under  debate,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  he  has  been  guilty  of  "continued 
irrelevance,"  but  he  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  or  any 
VOL.  CL. — NO.  400.  26 
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other  member^  and  compelled  to  suspend^  on  the  instant  that  he 
departs  from  the  subject  under  consideration. 

In  England  the  Speaker  cannot  refuse  to  entertain  any  motion 
unless  it  is  actually  out  of  order  when  made^  but  by  one  of  the 
rules  adopted  in  November,  1882,  it  is  provided  that, 

**if  the  Speaker,  or  the  chairman  of  a  oommittoe  of  the  whole  House,  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  a  debate,  or  of  the  House,  during  any 
debate,  or  that  the  chairman  do  report  progress,  or  do  leave  the  chair,  is  an  abuse 
ofthorulesof  theHouae,  hemay  forthwith  put  the  question  thereupon  from  the 
ohair." 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  rule  the  Speaker  or  chairman  is 
bound  to  entertain  the  motion,  although  he  may  know  it  to  be 
made  for  dilatory  purposes,  but  he  may  prevent  the  consumption 
of  time  in  debate  upon  it  by  putting  the  question  at  once ;  and 
this  applies  only  to  motions  to  adjourn  or  that  the  committee 
rise,  which  are  debatable  there,  though  not  so  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Here  the  Speaker  or  chairman  always  puts  the 
question  at  once,  and  not  even  an  amendment  is  allowed. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  previous  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  proceeding  provided  for  in  one  of  the  standing 
orders  made,  after  long  debate,  in  1882.  Under  that  order,  when 
it  appears  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  that  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration has  been  'Adequately  discussed, *' and  that  it  ''is  the 
evident  sense  of  the  House,  or  the  committee,  that  the  question  be 
now  put,"  he  may  so  inform  the  House  or  committee ;  and  there- 
upon, if  a  motion  be  made  and  carried  that  "the  question  be  now 
put,^'  the  vote  is  immediately  taken  upon  the  main  proposition 
without  further  debate.  But  this  motion  cannot  be  agreed  to 
unless  it  is  supported  by  more  than  two  hundred  members,  or 
unless  it  is  opposed  by  less  than  forty  members  and  supported  by 
more  than  one  hundred.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
previous  question  may  be  ordered,  not  only  before  the  subject 
under  consideration  has  been  "  adequately  discussed,^'  but  before 
it  has  been  discussed  at  all,  in  which  case  forty  minutes  only  are 
allowed  for  debate. 

The  order  of  the  Commons  authorizing  the  suspension,  or 
partial  suspension,  of  a  member  for  the  offence  of  "  disregarding 
the  authority  of  the  chair,  or  of  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House 
by  persistently  and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House, 
or  otherwise/'  is  not  more  severe  than  the  old  rule  of  the  House 
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of  Bepresentatives^  which  has  been  readopted^  and  by  no  means 
as  severe  as  our  constitutional  provision  which  authorizes  the 
actual  expulsion  of  a  member. 

The  rules  and  orders  of  the  Commons  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  were  adopted  to  arrest  a  series  of  obstructive  proceed- 
ings which  had  already  produced  the  most  alarming  results,  and 
which,  if  persisted  in,  threatened  the  peace  of  the  empire ;  and 
they  are  mentioned  here  for  two  purposes  :  one  is  to  show  that, 
notwithstanding  these  rules  and  orders,  which  by  many  were  con- 
sidered harsh  and  unreasonable,  the  opportunities  for  obstruction 
and  delay  are  still  greater  in  the  Commons  than  they  ever  were  in 
our  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  other  is  to  show  that,  even 
in  the  presence  of  so  grave  a  crisis  as  then  existed,  it  was  not 
deemed  consistent  with  the  rights  of  individual  members,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  body  collectively,  to  confer  upon  the  Speaker  such 
extraordinary  authority  as  is  now  vested  in  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  new  rules  just  adopted  here. 

These  new  rules  go  far  beyond  all  precedent  here  or  elsewhere, 
and  confer  upon  the  Speaker  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to 
entertain  any  motion  whatever  if  he  chooses  to  consider  it  dila- 
tory, although  the  motion  itself  may  be  clearly  in  order  and 
expressly  authorized  by  the  very  rules  under  which  he  is  acting. 
For  instance,  when  a  motion  is  under  debate,  the  following  mo- 
tions are  expressly  provided  for  :  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table, 
for  the  previous  question,  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  refer, 
to  amend,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely.  These  motions  are  al- 
ways in  order  when  any  matter  of  legislation  is  under  considera- 
tion, and  yet  by  the  new  clause — inserted,  it  is  understood,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Speaker  himself — he  is  authorized  to  refuse  to 
entertain  all  or  any  one  of  them  upon  the  ground  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  delay  ;  and  there  is  no  appeal 
to  the  House  from  his  decision  unless  he  may  see  proper  to  permit 
it,  because  he  can  hold  that  the  appeal  itself  is  a  dilatory  pro- 
ceeding. One  of  the  rules  which  has  '^xisted  ever  since  Congress 
was  organized  provides  that  the  Speaker  shall  ^^  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  by  any  member'^ ;  but  that 
officer  is  qow  clothed  with  the  power  to  deny  this  ancient  right  of 
appeal,  and  make  his  own  will  the  law  of  the  House. 

No  such  power  was  ever  before  conferred  upon  a  presiding  offi- 
cer in  a  deliberative  body,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  House  of 
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Representatives  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  legislative  assem- 
bly in  the  civilized  world  that  would  consent  to  part,  even  tem- 
porarily, with  the  right  to  construe  its  own  rules  of  proceeding 
and  protect  itself  against  improper  decisions  affecting  the  rights 
of  its  members.  "  The  ultimate  authority  upon  all  points  is  the 
House  itself/'  says  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament'*; 
but  this  is  no  longer  true  of  our  House  of  Representatives.  This 
power,  which  is  inherent  in  every  free  representative  body,  has 
been  deliberately  surrendered.  That  the  House  distinctly  under- 
stood what  it  was  doing  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  new  rules,  it  rejected  a  proposed  amend- 
ment that  "  the  Speaker  shall  not,  in  any  case,  refuse  to  entertain 
an  appeal  from  his  decision."  This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  strict  party  vote,  every  Democrat  present  voting  for  it  and  every 
Republican  present  voting  against  it. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  majority  of  each  House 
"  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business/'  and  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  whenever  the  question 
arose,  that  this  required  not  merely  that  a  majority  should  be 
present,  but  that  such  a  majority  must  actually  participate  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  that,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
taken  and  entered  upon  the  journal,  that  official  record  is  the 
conclusive  and  exclusive  evidence  as  to  the  number  present  and 
acting.  During  the  present  session  of  Congress,  before  rules  had 
been  adopted,  and  therefore  before  the  House  had  conferred  upon 
the  Speaker  any  authority  over  the  journal,  he  held  that  when 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  less  than  a  quorum  voted,  he 
had  a  right  to  count  members  present  and  not  voting,  cause  their 
names  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  and  by  this  means  show 
the  existence  of  a  quorum  and  *'do  business"  in  the  House. 
Now  the  new  rules  contain  a  clause  authorizing  the  Speaker  to 
direct  the  clerk  to  note  the  names  of  members  who  are  present 
and  not  voting,  sufficient:  to  make  a  quorum,  and  record  them  in 
the  journal  to  be  counted  and  announced  in  determining  the 
result. 

The  right  of  the  House  to  authorize  the  Speaker  to  direct  the 
clerk  to  enter  the  names  of  members  on  the  journal  is  not  dis- 
puted; but  the  constitutional  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  is  quite 
a  different  question.    This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  consti- 
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tutional  question;  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule,  for  the  time 
being,  will  be  that  in  a  House  consisting,  when  full,  of  330  mem- 
bers, of  whom  166  constitute  a  quorum,  the  Speaker  may  declare 
the  most  important  bills  passed  when  the  record  shows  that 
they  were  voted  for  by  one  member  only,  if  there  are  enough 
others  present  to  make  a  quorum.  Unless  all  previous  pre- 
siding officers  were  wrong,  this  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Constitution  ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  most  dan- 
gerous innovation  upon  the  settled  practice  of  the  House,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  reform,  it  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
loose,  unjust,  and  improvident  legislation.  The  tendency  in  recent 
times  is  to  require,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  legislative  as- 
semblies in  order  to  pass  bills,  and  to  make  it  imperative  in  every 
case  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the 
journal.  In  some  of  the  States  this  provision  applies  only  to  bills 
appropriating  money,  or  creating  public  liabilities,  or  imposing 
taxes,  while  in  others  it  applies  to  all  matters  of  legislation  ;  but 
to  whatever  extent  it  goes,  it  indicates  clearly  a  growing  disposi- 
tion among  the  people  to  be  more  careful  in  the  delegation  of 
power  to  their  representatives  and  to  require  the  vote  of  actual 
majorities  to  enact  laws. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  now  conferred  upon  the  Speaker 
has  been  exercised  in  some  of  the  State  legislatures  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement  or  bitter  personal  contests ;  but  the 
dispassionate  judgment  of  the  thoughtful  and  conservative  people 
of  the  country  condemns  it,  and  no  constitutional  convention  has 
ventured  to  declare  in  terms  that  a  minority  could  pass  laws  even 
though  the  majority  were  absent  or  silent. 

Not  only  is  the  power  of  the  Speaker  increased  by  the  changes 
in  the  rules  already  referred  to,  but  in  many  other  ways  the  con- 
trol of  business  is  taken  from  the  House  and  placed  in  his  hands. 
Heretofore  all  public  bills  have  been  introduced  in  open  session, 
and  referred  to  their  appropriate  committees,  their  titles  having 
been  first  read  in  order  that  every  member  might  know  to  what  sub- 
jects they  related.  The  Speaker  usually  directed  the  reference, 
but  always  in  the  presence  of  the  House,  and  if  any  member 
doubted  the  propriety  of  an  order  of  reference  indicated  by  him, 
such  member  had  the  right  to  move  to  refer  the  bill  to  some 
other  committee,   and   have    it  read    in  full,    so  that    a    vote 
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could  be  intelligently  taken  on  his  motion.  All  reports  from 
committees  were  likewise  made  in  open  session  and  the  titles 
of  the  bills  read,  and  members  had  the  same  right  to  move 
to  refer  them  to  either  of  the  calendars,  and  thus  have  the 
House  decide  whore  they  should  go  for  consideration.  Under 
the  old  rules,  also,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Speaker  to  lay 
before  the  House,  for  reference,  all  messages  from  the  President, 
reports  and  communications  from  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
other  communications  addressed  to  the  House,  and  such  bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  messages  as  had  been  received  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Now  all  this  is  changed.  Under  the  new  rules,  bills  must  be 
handed  to  the  Speaker  to  be  by  him  referred  to  committees,  and 
reports  from  committees  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  and  referred 
to  the  calendars  by  him  under  the  direction  of  the  Speaker.  All 
official  communications  from  the  heads  of  executive  departments, 
except  messages  from  the  President,  and  all  other  communications 
addressed  to  the  House,  together  with  bills  and  resolutions,  etc., 
from  the  Senate,  may  now  be  referred  to  commitl/Ces  by  the 
Speaker  in  the  same  manner  as  he  refers  public  bills,  without  being 
laid  before  the  House,  as  heretofore. 

Under  these  rules,  public  bills  and  official  communications 
from  the  heads  of  departments  may  be  delivered  to  the  Speaker, 
and  reports  of  committees  may  be  delivered  to  the  clerk,  at  their 
private  rooms  or  on  the  street,  whether  the  House  is  in  session  or 
not ;  but  even  if  they  are  delivered  in  the  hall  while  the  House 
is  sitting,  no  member  can  know  what  bills  have  been  introduced, 
or  what  reports  have  been  made,  or  how  they  have  been  referred, 
until  he  hears  the  journal  read  or  sees  the  official  Record  on  some 
future  day.  This,  besides  being  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  transacting  public  business  in  a  great  legislative  body, 
confers  upon  the  Speaker  an  important  power  which  has  always 
heretofore  been  exercised  by  the  House  itself — that  is,  the  power 
to  determine  in  the  first  instance  to  what  committees  bills  and 
official  communications  shall  be  referred,  and  on  what  calendars 
reports  shall  be  placed  for  consideration.  For  a  long  time  it  has 
been  held  that  a  motion  to  correct  an  erroneous  reference  of  a  bill 
was  privileged  and  could  be  made  by  any  member  at  any  time; 
but  under  the  new  system,  if  the  Speaker,  by  mistake  or  design, 
sends  a  bill  to  the  wrong  committee,  the  correction  cannot  be 
made  except  by  unanimous  consent,  or  on  the  motion  of  a  com- 
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mittee  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
which  it  was  erroneously  referred.  The  privilege  of  the  member 
is  now  taken  away,  and  if  he  cannot  secure  unanimous  consent  to 
send  his  bill  where  it  really  ought  to  have  gone  in  the  first  instance, 
under  the  rules  he  must  appeal  to  a  committee  for  relief  from  the 
erroneous  action  of  the  Speaker. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  rules  is  in  many  respects  a  long  step 
in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  This  is  especially  tlie  case  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  powers  of  the  Speaker.  Reform  should  have 
commenced  by  curtailing,  instead  of  extending,  the  authority  of 
that  officer,  and  the  control  of  the  House  itself  over  its  own  pro- 
ceedings should  have  been  enlarged  upon  some  plan  which  would 
have  prevented  unreasonable  and  factious  obstruction  and  delay> 
but  at  the  same  time  given  ample  opportunity  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration and  action.  Under  any  system  of  rules  that  can  be 
devised,  the  presiding  officer  in  a  body  so  numerous  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  necessarily  have  more 
power  than  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  any  man  in  this  country ; 
and  no  matter  how  just  and  impartial  he  may  be,  there  will  be 
occasions  when  he  cannot  escape  the  imputation,  at  least,  of  unfair 
and  arbitrary  action.  In  the  conflict  of  opposing  interests  and 
opinions,  he  is  often  compelled  to  decide  important  questions 
without  proper  time  for  consideration  ;  and,  even  if  he  is  guilty 
of  no  intentional  abuse  of  his  great  authority,  he  may  do  an 
actual  injustice  which  cannot  afterwards  be  repaired.  The 
simple  power  to  decide  what  member  shall  be  recognized 
to  speak  or  make  a  motion  when  more  than  one  rises, 
appears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  constant 
struggles  and  confusion  on  the  floor,  and  yet  it  is  a  power 
which  often  enables  the  Speaker  to  determine  what  measures 
shall  be  taken  up,  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
freedom  and  equality  of  members.  When  such  results  may  fol- 
low the  exercise  of  a  power  so  simple  and  necessary  as  this,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  advocates  of  equal  rights  in  the  House  should 
look  with  some  degree  of  alarm  upon  every  proposition  to  confer 
additional  authority  upon  its  presiding  officer. 

J.  O.  Cabusle. 


NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


I. 

WHAT  THE  FAIR  SHOULD  BK. 


I  DO  not  consider  myself  especially  competent  to  discuss  the  qaestion  of  a 
world's  fair,  particularly  in  a  technical  way.  I  have  only  seen  one  great  interna- 
tional exhibition,  that  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  therefore  I  can  say  little  in  re- 
sponse to  your  questions  as  to  the  general  plan  of  the  fair,  wherein  it  should  differ 
from  its  predecessors,  and  what  are  the  pitfalls  its  managers  should  guard  against. 
To  the  first  question  I  might  respond  generally.  Make  it  bigger  and  better 
than  any  that  have  preceded  iL  Make  it  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,— greater 
than  my  own  Great  Moral  Show— if  you  can.  It  should  differ  from  its  predeces- 
sors in  having  twice  as  many  visitors,  with  a  hundred  times  better  accommodations 
for  them.  It  might  differ  from  the  Paris  exhibition  in  particular  in  being  located 
In  a  city  where  living  accommodations  are  not  raised  to  extortionate  prices  merely 
because  that  city  has  its  visitors  in  its  power.  Nothing  is  calculated  to  send  the 
average  traveller  back  to  his  native  country  in  higher  dudgeon  than  to  find  that 
the  foreigners  upon  whose  hospitality  he  has  been  thrown  have  fleeced  him.  I  know, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  of  hundreds  of  Americans  who  attended  the  Paris  exhibition 
last  summer  and  found  the  hotel  rates  higher  than  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  to  whom 
their  expense  accounts  seemed  bigger  than  the  exposition  grounds.  The  chances 
are  that  those  people  will  remember  the  extortion  they  suffered  longer  than  the  great 
monuments  of  human  industry  and  progress  they  witnessed. 

Of  the  great  moral  and  ^ucational  mfluence  exerted  by  international  exhibi- 
tions there  can  be  no  two  opinions  among  intelligent  men.  The  first  world's  fair,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  in  1850,  was  the  grreatcst  civiliser  ever  known.  Many 
believed  at  that  time,  with  the  Prince  Consort,  who  organized  the  fair,  that,  after 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  had  been  thus  brought  together  in  social  and 
Industrial  convention,  wars  among  men  would  cease.  And  so  they  would,  perhaps, 
if  all  rulers  had  possessed  the  humane  disposition  and  philosophical  mind  of 
Prince  Albert.  To  him  it  seemed  impossible,  after  all  the  countries  had  brought 
their  products  and  manufactures  together,  and  thus  discovered  how  common  were 
their  interests,  and  how  surely  international  harmony  would  foster  trade  and  ad- 
vance the  conditions  of  their  peoples,  that  they  should  again  fall  out  and  slaughter 
each  other  upon  trivial  issues  and  political  technicalities. 

But  though  there  have  been  several  great  wars  since  the  various  nations  removed 
their  exhibits  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  first  exposition  exercised  a  groat 
beneficial  influence  upon  humanity,  and  particularly  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Before  that  time,  of  course,  the  great  men  of  the  different  countries,  the  rulers, 
nobles,  and  ambassadors,  had  met  and  realized  that  all  men  belonged  to  one  great 
human  family.  The  few  men  who  at  that  time  had  travelled  in  other  countries  knew 
this  as  welL  With  other  orders  of  society  in  all  countries  it  was  different  The 
average  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  German,  for  instance,  considered  the  Turk 
a  wild  beast  rather  than  a  human  being,  and  believed  that  all  Americans  spat 
tobacoo  Juice  in  drawing-rooms  and  carried  bowie  knives.  The  masses  of  the 
Europeans  knew  their  nearest  neight>ors  best  as  enemies  upon  the  battlefields,  and 
thought  of  them  as  the  murderers  of  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons. 

When,  however,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  all  countries  met  on  common 
ground  In  England,  animated  by  a  common  purpose,  there  was  a  tremendous  change 
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in  popular  feeling.'  The  finglishman,  for  example,  found  the  TurkiBh  merchant 
polite  and  urbane,  with  his  thoughts  as  far  away  from  general  murder  as  the  Eng- 
lishman's own.  The  polished  Frenchman  found  the  despised  Chinaman  as  dignified 
and  as  courteous  as  himself.  The  German  traders  and  farmers  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  America  and  Russia  possessed  farming  implements  and  had  made  inven- 
tions exceeding  in  many  instances  their  own.  The  influence  exerted  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  so  much  practical  information  when  the  visitors  returned  to  their  homes 
had  a  wonderfully  broadening  effect  upon  the  populsur  mind.  JSach  succeeding  in- 
ternational exhibition  has  increased  knowledge  and  pacific  feeling,  and  these  will  be 
still  further  enhanced  when  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  opens  her  gates,  on  a 
great  anniversary,  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  elements  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  United  States  to  hold  the  world's  fair,  and  that  is 
New  York  city.  No  one  appreciates  or  admires  the  enterprise  and  energry  of  our 
great  Western  cities  more  than  I  do,  but  I  am  sure  their  populations  will  consent  to 
put  aside  selfish  considerations  in  order  to  make  the  exhibition  of  "92  a  credit  to  our 
republic  in  the  highest  degree.  To  expect  every  visitor  to  America  to  travel  half 
way  across  the  continent,  after  making  the  ocean  journey,  would  have  the  same 
effect  upon  prospective  visitors  as  the  thought  to  an  American  of  a  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg  instead  of  London.  Aside  from  that.  New  York  is  our  metropolis,  and 
the  foremost  city  of  America  in  the  best  American  sense.  Again,  in  considering  the 
financial  success  of  the  fair,  we  depend  upon  American  visitors,  upon  the  people  who 
Tlsitlt,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  and  pay  their  admission  each 
time.  New  York  is  virtually  our  centre  of  population.  It  is  of  easy  access  to  the 
people  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Bridgeport,  and 
all  the  groat  cities  of  the  EaaU  whose  combined  population  i3  probably  twenty  or  one 
hundred  times  that  in  a  similar  radius  around  of  any  other  city  that  has  been 
mentioned  for  the  exposition.  The  fair  must  not  be  off  the  island,  however.  The 
besteitef  or  it,  in  my  Judgment,  id  the  one  selected  by  the  committee  at  the  north  end 
of  Central  Park. 

What  novel  feature  would  I  propose  f  Now,  I  will  present  the  Fair  Committee 
with  one  of  my  ideas— an  idea  that  might  bring  me  in  a  million  of  money.  In  the 
museum  at  Boolak,  in  Egypt,  lies  the  mummy fied  corpse  of  Rameses  IL,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  with  that  of  his  daughter,  the  saviour  of  Moses,  and  other 
less  distinguished  of  the  royal  Egyptian  famUy  of  that  era.  I  had  authorized  an 
agent  to  offer  the  Egyptian  Government  as  much  as  |100,000  to  allow  me  to  exhibit 
those  remains  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  will  relinguish  my  right  of  priority 
of  claim  in  the  idea  to  the  Fair  Committee.  Let  them  obtain  the  loan  of  these 
mortuary  relics  from  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  allow  the  Khedive  to  send  his 
own  soldiers  to  gruard  the  coffins.  Think  of  the  stupendousness  of  the  incongruity! 
To  exhibit  to  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  country  not  discovered 
until  2,000  or  3,000  years  after  his  death,  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  whom  we  have 
the  earliest  record!  Consider,  too,  that  that  corpse  is  so  perfectly  preserved  after 
thousands  of  years  in  the  tomb  that  its  features  are  almost  perfect:  so  perfect  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  looks  upon  the  mummy  may  know  the  counte- 
nance of  the  despot  who  exerted  so  great  an  infiuenco  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  it  might  be  a  useful  thought  to  this  generation,  proud  of  its  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical triumphs,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  art  that  embalmed  the  body  of  Rameses  so 
perfectly  is  lost,  with  a  great  many  others  that  were  known  to  remote  antiquity. 

P.  T.  Barnum. 

n. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  business  of  insuring  human  lives  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  state  of  ciTfl- 
izatlon  and  is  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  whole  system  of  public  and  private  credits 
rests  upon  a  foundation  no  more  important  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  than 
does  the  idea  of  life  insurance.    No  class  of  financial  institutions  which  gather  the 
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gmall  siunB  and  rendor  possible  the  great  undertakizigs  play  a  part  more  important 
than  do  those  devoted  to  the  business  of  life  insurance. 

By  means  of  credit  alone  can  a  government  anticipate  its  future  growth  and 
pro^Mrity,  and  engage  in  enterprises  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  its  people,  for 
their  signal  benefit  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  its  creditors.  By  the  same 
means  the  individual  is  enabled  to  capitalise  his  talents  and  to  use  them,  not  only 
for  his  own  profit,  but  for  that  of  the  oonmiercial  world.  It  is  through  life  insurance 
alone  that  the  majority  of  individuals  can  conscientiously  foretaste  the  benefits  and 
happiness  which  accomitany  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  relation ;  and  the  value 
of  ffiture  efforts  can  in  no  other  way  be  used  as  a  present  capital.  This  idea  was 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  petition  to  the  Bnglish  Parliament  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  Equitable  Gomitany  in  1761,  This  petition  recites  "  that  great  numbers  of 
H.  M.'s  sulitjects,  whose  subsistence  principally  depends  on  the  salaries,  stipends,  and 
other  incomes  payable  to  them  during  their  natural  lives,  or  on  the  profits  arising 
from  their  several  trades,  occupations,  labor,  and  industry,  are  very  desirous  of  en- 
tering into  a  society  for  assuring  the  lives  of  each  other,  in  order  to  extend,  after 
their  decease,  the  benefit  of  their  present  incomes  to  their  families  and  relations, 
who  may  otherwise  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  and  distress  by  the  premature 
death  of  their  several  husbands,  fathers,  and  friends,  which  humane  intention  the 
petitioners  humbly  apprehend  cannot  be  effectually  carried  into  execution  without 
H.  M.'s  Royal  authority  to  incorporate  them  for  that  purpose." 

This  association,  which  was  incorporated  the  following  year,  1762,  was  probably 
the  first  in  which  anything  resembling  scientific  principles  obtained  a  foothold.  It 
has  prosecuted  the  business  with  safety  and  profit  to  its  members  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day,  a  period  of  128  years,  and  now  stands  unexcelled,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
equaled,  in  financial  strength,  by  any  other  corporation  of  any  description. 

A  contract  which  agrees  that,  in  consideration  of  the  present  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  a  much  larger  one  will  be  paid  at  the  happening  of  some  future,  but 
uncertain,  event,  can  only  be  entered  into  with  safety  by  a  knowledge  of  when  that 
event  will  probably  take  place,  and  the  execution  of  a  number  of  similar  contracts 
sufficiently  large  to  eliminate  the  element  of  chance.  The  statistics  of  the  mortality 
of  the  general  population  have  been  gathered  with  so  much  care  and  accuracy  that 
the  law  which  governs  the  death-rate  is  well  understood.  In  any  community  large 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  death  from  local  causes,  a  series  of  contracts 
could  safely  be  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  a  specified  stmi  at  the  death  of  each 
member  in  return  for  an  immediate  contribution,  which  would  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  fund  would  be 
improved.  An  association  prosecuting  such  a  scheme,  if  it  were  possible,  would,  on 
the  whole,  accomplish  a  good  work,  but  as  it  would  involve  the  old  and  the  yoimg, 
the  strong  and  the  feeble,  most  of  the  individuals  would  receive  either  more  or  less 
than  exact  Justice.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  yoimg  and  strong  would  decline  to 
oast  their  lots  with  those  whose  condition  would  render  probable  the  earlier  maturity 
of  their  contracts.  There  can  be  no  way  of  compelling  general  contributions,  and  an 
institution  which  should  open  its  doors  to  all  comers  would  soon  feel  the  fatal  effects 
of  a  selection  against  it  prompted  by  self-interest,  which  would  speedly  exhaust  its 
resources  upon  any  basis  possible  to  be  established. 

Hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  standard  for  admission  to  life- 
insurance  corporations  by  which  no  great  inequalities  shall  exist,  and  to  admit  only 
those  who  shall  be  found  by  physical  examination  and  personal  and  family  record  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  elements  of  longevity.  No  departures  worthy  of 
mention  from  this  principle  have  yet  been  ventured  by  the  companies  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  practice  of  accepting  inferior  lives  has  been  adopted  with  such  success 
by  some  of  the  most  skilfully-  and  intelligently -conducted  companies  of  the  world 
that  it  seems  probable  that  at  no  distant  day  this  plan  will  at  least  receive  a  fair 
trial  in  this  country. 

The  system  usually  adopted  in  treating  a  person  found  not  to  be  up  to  the  stand, 
ard  of  first  class  is  to  add  such  a  number  of  years  to  the  real  age  as  will  bring  it,  as  to 
the  expectation  of  life,  up  to  that  of  his  older  associate  who  possesses  none  of  the 
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fftoton  likely  to  prodnoe  premature  death.  In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  BtdeHy 
adoptiDg  this  method,  and  of  so  adjusting  theoretical  ages  as  to  do  substantial  Jnstioe 
to  all  classes,  it  will  be  interesting  to  cite  the  experience  of  a  company  now  more 
than  forty  years  old,  whose  observations  cover  a  number  of  lives  of  all  varieties 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  A  careful  investiga- 
tion  of  the  actual  mortality  as  compared  with  that  to  be  expected  by  a  standard 
table  based  upon  strictly  first-lass  risks  showed  the  following  results  :  Exposed  to 
risk  on  lives  accepted  "  select,"  82,729  ;  actual  deaths,  579 ;  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths,  .666.  Elxposed  to  risk  on  lives  accepted  at  an  advance,  according  to  the  as- 
sumed age,  113,210 ;  actual  deaths,  993 ;  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deaths,  .687. 
"Seeing  that  the  ol:tject  intended  to  be  attained  by  the  rating*up  of  under-average 
lives  is,  if  possible,  to  put  the  Society  in  respect  of  them  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they 
had  been  select,  it  follows  that  the  practical  outcome  of  this  table  is  that,  ^  assess- 
ing lives,  the  Society  has  scarcely  added  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  the  ages  of 
depreciated  lives.  The  difference  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  the  delicate  task  of  assessment  has  been  discharged  with  substantial  Justice  to 
both  classes  of  members."  ^ 

But,  however  conducted,  life  insurance  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  mankind,  and  has  been  so  eagerly  adopted  as  supplying  a  dearly-defined 
want,  that  ntmiberless  associations  bom  of  ignorance  and  fraud  have  appealed  suc- 
cessfully to  the  best  instincts  of  human  nature.  It  is  an  unfortunate  characteristio 
of  this  business  that,  while  the  principles  that  underlie  its  foundations  are  not  at  all 
difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  yet  an  understand- 
ing of  them  requires  more  time  and  attention  than  can  customarily  be  given  to 
the  su1]jecL  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  quality  not  only  to  defraud  by  irre- 
sponsible societies,  but  to  engraft  upon  the  true  and  legitimate  protection  which 
should  be  the  sole  object  of  the  business,  many  schemes  which  are  calculated  to 
divert  more  or  less  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  fomily 
to  speculative  ends. 

To  cause  a  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  already  attained  by  this  business,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  New  York  State  during  the  year  1889  there  were  about  thirty  life- 
insurance  companies  in  active  operation,  having  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year 
obligations  amounting  to  more  than  13,500,000,000.  These  corporations  held  at  that 
time  property  to  the  amount  of  over  $700,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  made 
up  of  what  is  technically  known  as  the  *'  reserve  "  fund.  This  may  be  briefiy 
described  as  the  sum  which,  calculated  by  principles  approved  by  many  years  of 
exi>erience,  tosrether  with  the  premiums  to  be  received,  will  suffice  to  discharge  the 
liabUities  as  they  mature.  These  same  institutions  have  received,  in  the  aggregate, 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  $1,775,000,000,  and  have  paid  to  members  and  their  families 
in  various  ways  11,215,000,000.  They  have,  therefore,  paid  out  on  account  of  matured 
and  ceased  contracts,  and  now  hold  for  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  outstanding 
agreements,  a  sum  larger  by  1170,000,000  than  that  which  has  been  paid  in ;  the 
interest  received  on  the  invested  funds  having  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  conducting  the  biisiness  in  addition  to  the  last-mentioned  amount. 

A  consideration  of  the  operations  of  life  insurance  would  scarcely  be  complete 
without  the  statement  that  cooperative  or  assessment  societies  operating  in  New 
York,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  probably  had  out- 
standing at  this  date  certificates  to  the  number  of  over  850,000.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
these  agreements  do  not  stipulate  for  definite  payments,  but  make  them  contingent 
upon  the  receipt  of  collections  levied  at  uncertain  periods,  frequently  subsequent  to 
the  maturity  of  the  claims,  it  is  not  practicable  to  state  with  even  an  approach  to 
accuracy  the  aggregate  of  insurance  covered  by  them.  The  sums  liable  to  be  paid  in 
consequence  of  accidents,  and  represented  by  the  policies  of  casualty  companies, 
are  not  alluded  to,  but  are  of  large  amount 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  business  has  been  developed  to  its  present 
magnitude  chiefly  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  th  e  total  assete  of  all  Ameri- 
can companies  doing  business  in  New  York  State  in  1860  having  been  but  $22,000,000, 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  system  answers  a  demand  which  is  not  and 
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cannot  be  suppliod  by  bldj  other  agency.  The  ffitxire  of  this  interest,  which  eyery 
year  ia  augmenting  in  all  its  branches,  can  only  be  coi^eclured  ;  but  if  the  people 
shall  observo  its  operations  closely,  and  demand  only  true  and  equitable  methods, 
there  Is  little  danger  that  it  will  fail  to  extend  still  further  its  powerful  forces,  not 
only  to  the  relief  of  pressing  needs,  but  to  the  assistance  of  individuals,  corporations, 
and  municipalities  by  its  accumulation  of  funds  seeking  investment. 

John  M.  Holooicbe. 

III. 

THE  PAPISTICAL  POWER  IN  CANADA. 

"DuRiNO  late  years,'*  said  the  government  through  Lord  Stanley,  at  Quebec 
answerip'^  petitioners  against  the  Josuit-Estates  bill,  "—during  late  years  we  have 
hoped  t^at  animosities  which  unfortunately  prevailed  in  former  years  had  disap- 
peared, and  that  the  Dominion  as  a  united  country  was  on  the  path  of  prosperity 
and  peace.**  The  official  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  Peace,  it  is  feared,  in  the 
present  mood  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Canada,  is  a  delicate  way  of  saying  surren- 
er  at  discretion.  For  all  that,  the  game  of  politics  must  not  be  disordered ;  so  in  Can- 
ada is  presented  to-day  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a  majority  forced  at  the  hands  of 
its  politicians  and  officieil  class  to  submit  to  each  new  exaction  of  the  church 
whose  open  purpose  is  to  abrogate  the  fimctions  of  majorities. 

Modem  states,  the  world  over,  have  accepted  the  political  theory  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  and  limit  the  competency  of  churches  to  the  administration  of  their 
sacraments  and  to  matters  of  doctrine.  No  Protestant  church  claims  more.  It  has 
remained  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  unique  in  the  colossal  assumption  of  authority,  to 
consider  all  things  political  matter  of  breviary,  and  to  insist,  consequently,  that  the 
state  accept  of  ecclesiastical  controL  The  legislature  in  the  state  as  organized  Cath- 
olically  is  only  Holy  Mother  Church  in  municipal  coimcil. 

The  reactionary  desires  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  have  nowhere  been 
made  clearer  than  to  this  generation  in  Canada,  and  more  especially  through  that 
self-styled  eldest  daughter  of  the  papacy,  the  French  Catholic  province  of  Quebec. 
In  the  same  decade  in  which  Ldncoln  formulated,  memorably,  the  American  idea  that 
government  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people,  the  Jesuit  Bra\m,  preach- 
ing at  Quebec  before  the  prelates  of  that  province,  supported  the  thesis  that  *'  the 
state  was  boimd  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  church.  The  fashion  of  looking 
on  the  majority  as  a  source  of  right,  now  in  voeruo,  was  a  revival  of  old  pagan  des- 
potism." Later,  Mr.  Oscar  Dunn,  at  the  time  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  after 
felicitating  his  compatriots  that  no  country  was  in  closer  communion  with  the  holy 
see.  argued  that  *'  the  church  was  bound  to  procure  the  assimilation  of  the  state 
with  her  own  laws,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  in  the  legislature  without  arousing  the 
Jealousy  of  the  Protestants."  The  recognition  of  the  canon  law  as  of  higher  sanction 
in  the  law  courts  of  Quebec  than  the  civil  code  is  a  monument  of  progress  in  this 
path. 

On  all  hands  similar  utterances  are  not  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy is  contained  U\  a  pastoral  charge,  not  addressed  to  a  French  and  Catholic 
population,  but  written  in  English  and  published  at  the  capital  of  Protestant  On- 
tario by  the  late  Archbishop  Lynch,  of  that  see.  "The  church,'*  he  declares, 
"Justly  and  religiously  claims  the  right  to  define  the  bounds  of  her  own  rights  and 
Jurisdiction.  Were  this  in  the  power  of  the  state,  the  church  would  not  be  permitted 
to  preach  the  true  gospel  of  Christ,**  The  existence  of  the  state  by  sufferance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  Is  held  sufficient  in  official  circles  to  constitute  a  condition  of 
dreamless  peace. 

Altogether  superfluous  was  the  advice  of  Dr.  Angelis  to  the  church  in  Canada: 
"If  she  could  not  obtain  what  she  wanted  directly,  she  should  get  it  in  an  indirect 
way.**  In  the  use  of  the  indirect  method  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
adept.  The  solidarity  of  her  vote  has  made  her  support  politically  highly  prized, 
and  she  is  merchant  enough  to  get  the  full  equivalent.  A  self-seeking  friend  of  the 
administration  of  the  day,  her  grood-will  has  been  the  price  of  numerous  ooncessions 
in  those  provinces  where  her  approach  must  be  masked.  In  this  way  she  has  bod 
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obnoxious  text-books  removed  from  the  state  schools  of  Ontario.  On  the  same 
province  she  has  imposed  a  separate  school  system,  which  practically  divorces  her 
people  from  general  state  education.  Two  communities  grow  up  side  by  side,  yet 
apart,  perpetuating  old-world  feuds;  generation  after  generation  become  partakers 
in  the  heritage  of  hate. 

It  is,  however,  the  growth  in  Quebec  of  the  French-Canadian  ideal  that  has  made 
the  situation  acute  beyond  mere  political  intermeddling.  In  Canada  there  have  al- 
ways been  two  races.  Indeed,  fusion  never  received  the  banction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, preserving  as  it  does  French  language,  customs,  and  laws  intact.  Much  grace* 
ful  oratory  on  occasion  has  glorified  the  unity  and  great  love  that  are  declared  to 
exist.  The  fact  is  otherwise.  Free  scope  to  develop  his  genius  has  been  given  the 
Ckinadien^  and  these  latter-day  teachings  of  the  church  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  divergence.  The  hahUarU  interested  other  Americans  by  his  picturesqueness,  by 
historical  associations;  for  his  own  part  his  chief  care  was  to  labor  and  multiply. 
Payment  of  tithes  and  child-like  trustfulness  in  the  cur^  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
duties  to  Mother  Church.  Now  Jesuit  and  Ultramontane  have  supplanted  the  Gal- 
ilean as  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  people.  There  are  habitants  no  longer,  only 
nati4}nali«t8.  The  war-cry  of  the  nationalist  was  first  heard  throughout  the  agita- 
tion that  followed  the  fate  of  Riel.  The  half-brocd  leader  met  with  the  sympathy 
and  pity  due  the  martyr  for  the  faith  he  had  in  the  mission  of  the  French  Canadian 
in  America.  For  faith  and  patriotism  go  hand  in  hand  under  the  new  regime.  The 
triumph  of  political  Catholicism  is  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  French-Canadian  race  ; 
or,  as  it  is  daily  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  faithful,  *'  the  cross  planted  by 
Jacques  Cartier  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  at  once  the  sign  of  salvation  and 
the  glorious  symbol  of  the  fYench-Canadian  nationality."  Again  and  again  it  Is 
urged  that  "  the  greater  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  clergy,  the  more  wise 
and  prudent  and  nationalistic  in  spirit  becomes  the  clergy";  that  "the  day  the 
French-Canadian  people  regret  having  placed  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  their 
priests  would  be  a  fatal  day  for  their  country  and  their  religion." 

Religious  fervor  being  thus  quickened  by  race  motives,  and  by  the  belief  that 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  the  French  Canadian  is  appointed  to  rule  this  conti- 
nent,  an  entire  people  have  enrolled  in  the  active  militia  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
And  brave  handsel  have  they  already  got  of  the  future  promised  their  obedience  to 
the  statecraft  of  priests.  From  Quebec,  that  "  consecrated  abode  of  the  Catholio 
faith,"  the  invader  has  been  hour  by  hour  thrust  back,  and  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, so  long  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  nearly  all  at  this  moment  of  writing 
have  been  erected  into  Catholio  parishes.  Lands  that  for  upwards  of  a  century 
were  held  in  free  English  tenure  are  now  tilled  by  French-Canadian  farmers,  who, 
for  the  glory  of  their  race,  submit  gladly  to  "  La  Fahrique  **  and  the  visits  of  the 
tithe-gatherer.  Manitoba  strugrgles  to  throw  off  the  dual  official  language  and 
separate  school  system  with  which  she  was  burdened  at  birth.  Stretching  west- 
wards to  the  Rockies  are  great  territories,  where  a  French  Canadian  is  as  rare  a 
sight  as  are  swallows  on  a  winter's  day;  yet  have  they  not  escaped  the  same  official 
recognition  of  the  French-Canadian  idea.  In  northern  and  eastern  Ontario  a  veri- 
table army  of  occupation  is  busy  founding  a  new  Quebec.  Everywhere  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  societies  keep  the  French-Canadian  colonist  in  touch  with  the  controlling 
principle  that  **  New  France's  mission  af  civilization  should  advance  as  of  old  by  an 
alliance  for  mutual  protection  between  religion  and  the  state.' 

For  eminent  service  in  thus  nresentiug  America  with  still  another  problem  of 
raoe«and  creed,  the  Society  of  %''  jsus  in  Quebec  has  Just  been  endowed  out  of  the 
public  moneys  of  that  province. 

W.   H.   HUNTKB. 

rv. 

HICRE8Y-HUNTIN0. 

•  Truth,-  says  John  Milton,  **  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty.  .  .  .  Though 
all  the  wmds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field, 
we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibiting  to  doubt  her  strength.     Let  her  and 
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telBehoodgrai^ple;  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  en- 
oounter  f **  Even  the  errors  of  a  grreat  thinker  tend,  if  not  directly,  yet  efTectnally,  to 
the  advancement  of  truth.    It  was  nobly  said  by  Forberg  of  a  great  German  thinker: 

"All  the  truth  that  J has  written  is  not  worth  a  tenth  part  of  the  false  which 

Fichte  may  have  written.  The  one  gives  me  a  small  number  of  known  truths;  the 
other  gives  me,  perhaps,  one  truth,  but,  in  doing  so,  opens  before  me  the  prospect  of 
an  infinity  of  unknown  truths."  Of  many  a  powerful  writer  it  may  be  said,  BinUnua 
ermsaett/ecerat  ille  minua.  What  writer  was  ever  regarded  with  more  alarm,  not 
to  say  horror,  by  Christian  Europe  than  David  Hume  t  Yet  it  was  Hume  who,  by 
his  remorseless  logic,  reduced  to  an  absurdity  the  dominant  philosophies  of  Leibnits 
and  Locke,  and  thus  comi>elled  metaphysicians  to  ascend  to  higher  principles,  in 
order  to  place  philosophy  on  an  impregrnable  basis.  Had  a  short-sighted  zeal  for 
religion  suppressed  the  publication  of  Hume's  sceptical  theories, because  of  the  harm 
they  might  do,  it  would  have  suppressed  also  all  those  great  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents for  an  immaterial  soul  which  have  enlarged  and  ennobled  the  whole  world  of 
thought.  Kant  would  have  remained  in  "  his  dogmatic  slumber  ";  Roid  would  have 
continued  his  adhesion  to  Locke;  and  the  dreary  materialism  of  Condillao  would 
■till  be  reigning  over  the  schools  of  Franco.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  us 
that,  if  there  is  anything  upon  which  Christian  men  should  frown.  It  is  upon  the 
disposition,  occasionally  noticeable  in  certain  quarters,  to  arraign  preachers  of  the 
Gk>spel  hastily,  or  upon  paltry  grounds,  for  heresy. 

A  celebrated  clergyman  once  said  :  **  I  love  goodness  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  hate  badness  '*— a  noble  sajring,  worthy  of  the  great  heart  from  which  it  came. 
We  would  supplement  it  with  another  :  **  I  love  truth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
I  hate  error."  In  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who  have  enjoyed  heresy-hunting— 
the  detection  of  haii^breadth  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy— far  more,  appar- 
ently, than  the  recognition  of  truth.  The  increasing  liberality  and  charity  that 
characterize  our  times  are  daily  lessening  the  number  of  such  Christians,  but  the 
species  is  by  no  means  extinct.  Unlike  their  Master,  who  sympathized  with  the 
difficulties  of  men,  and  art  once  magnified  points  of  agreement  and  minimised  difiTer- 
ences;  unlike  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  eilHO  sought  always  for  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  faith  or  observances  which  he  sought  to  supplant  and  his  own,— these 
men  delight  in  magnifying  trivial  differences  of  opinion;  and  the  petty,  microscopic 
points  in  theology,  concerning  which  Christendom  is  at  variance,  are  to  their  minds 
of  profound er  importance  than  the  great  fundament€Ul  doctrines  upon  which  all  are 
agreed.  No  watchdog  ever  guarded  his  master's  dwelling  more  vigilantly  than  do 
they,  if  clergymen,  the  orthodoxy  of  their  brother-clergymen,  or,  if  laymen,  that  of 
their  minister.  Their  keenness  of  scent  rivals  that  of  Baron  Munchausen's  pointer.  On 
a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  this  wonderful  dog  which  the  baron  took  with  him  sur- 
prised all  on  board  by  pointing  when  the  ship  was  three  hundred  leagues  from  land. 
As  he  continued  to  do  this  for  some  time,  the  baron  was  confident  that  his  pet  had 
scented  game,  and  wagered  a  hundred  guineas  that  game  would  be  lound  in  half  an 
hour.  In  loss  than  thirty  minutes  some  of  the  sailors  harpooned  a  shark,  and,  on 
cutting  him  open,  there  were  found  in  his  stomach  no  less  than  six  brace  of  part- 
ridges. Hardly  less  keen-scented  are  some  of  the  theological  inquisitors  of  the  day, 
who  detect  in  every  petty  deviation  from  established  doctrine,  evdty  novel  exposi- 
tion of  admitted  truth,  every  attempt  to  break  down  party  walls  and  make  Chris- 
tians fraternize  so  far  as  they  can  without  a  sacrifice  of  vital  truth,  a  startling 
heresy. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  outcry  against 
creeds.  No  man  can  live  without  them,  for,  as  Archbishop  Whately  has  said,  belief 
and  disbelief  are  not  two  difiTerent  states  of  the  mind,  but  the  same,  only  considered 
in  reference  to  two  contradictory  propositions.  Universal  pyrrhonism  is  but  another 
name  for  universal  credulity.  Neither  have  we  any  sympathy  with  that  soft,  senti- 
mental, and  flaccid  Christianity  of  the  time  which  shrinks  from  the  expression  ''' 
religious  truth  in  clear  and  definite  forms.  We  believe  that  there  nev^-'  oen, 
and  that  there  never  can  be,  a  religious  life  of  much  strength  and  power,  except 
„  here  there  was,  or  is,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth- truth  sharply  defined  and  boldly 
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dedarecL  "  Not  to  Ioyo  solid  reading,"  Madame  de  S4yign6  naed  to  say, ' '  is  the  way 
to  get  bleached  in  one's  ideas'*;  and  when  one  considers  how  the  mental  organs  of 
thonsands  in  our  day  are  enfeebled  by  continual  and  almost  exclusive  novel-  and 
newspaper-reading,  who  can  wonder  that  they  loathe,  or  are  unable  to  digest,  the 
strong  meat  of  a  doctrinal  theology?  But  to  overlook  the  distinction  between  vital 
and  non-vital  truths;  to  build  up  partition  walls  out  of  trivial  differences  of  opinion; 
to  raise  the  "mad-dog**  cry  of  *'  heretic!'*  at  every  man  who  prefers  a  progressive  to 
a  fossil  theology,  and  who  thinks,  with  Mtiton,  that  "  the  light  we  have  gained  was 
given  us,  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by  it  to  discover  onward  things  more  remote 
from  our  knowledge'*;  to  hold  up  to  publio  suspicion  every  man  who  announces 
what  he  thinks  a  successful  method  of  reconciling  scriptural  truth  with  human 
reason,— is  contradictory  to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  men  with  different  idiosyncrasies  and  mental  peculiar- 
ities can  never  hold  precisely  the  same  views  of  truth  ;  that,  *'  as  the  sulphate  of 
iron  can  never  be  the  same  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  though  iron  is  everywhere  and 
always  essentially  the  same,  so,  though  truth  itself  is  bivariable.  the  Smithate  of 
truth  must  always  differ  from  the  Brownate  of  truth  **  t  When  shall  we  learn  that 
words,  even  when  most  cunningly  used,  are  but  imperfect  symbols  of  thought,  the 
merest  skeletons  of  expression,  hints  of  meaning,  tentative  signs,  which  can  give  to 
another  only  a  partial  possession  of  our  conscioiisness  ;  that  there  is  hardly  an  aV 
stract  term  in  any  language  which  conveys  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  two  dif- 
ferent minds;  and  hence  that  a  writer  or  speaker  who,  from  the  inadequacy  of 
language,  or  his  lack  of  skill  in  using  it,  appears  to  utter  dangerous  heresies,  may 
yet,  when  perfectly  understood,  be  found  perfectly  orthodox  f 

As  words  can  mean  the  same  thing  only  to  persons  who  are  psychologically  the 
same,  and  who  have  had  the  same  experiences,  it  is  evident  that,  to  apprehend  per- 
fectly the  thought  of  another  man.  we  need  to  know  his  individuality,  his  past  his- 
tory; we  must  be  en  rapport  with  him;  and  even  then  we  may  fail  to  penetrate  to 
the  central  meaning  of  his  words,  the  very  cdre  of  his  thought.  It  is  stated  by  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  two  giant  divines,  Chalmers  and  Stuart,  met 
one  day  in  Edinburgh  and  had  a  long  and  eager  debate  on  saving  faith.  Street  after 
street  was  paced,  and  argument  after  arcniment  was  vigorously  plied ;  but  in  vain— 
they  could  not  agree.  At  length,  his  time  or  patience  having  been  exhausted,  Chal- 
mers broke  off  the  interview,  and,  shaking  the  hand  of  his  opponent  at  parting,  said: 
*1f  you  wish  to  see  my  views  cleckrly  and  distinctly  stated,  read  a  tract  called  '  Hin- 
drances to  Believing  the  Gospel. '  "  *'Why,"  exclaimed  Stuart,  ''that's  the  very  tract 
I  published  myself ! "  If  the  profoundest  theologians  and  the  most  precise,  hair^ 
splitting  writers,  who  weigh  and  test  to  the  bottom  every  term  they  use,  are  thus 
fattffled  in  their  efforts  to  make  themselves  understood,  what  can  be  more  unreason- 
able than  to  demand  a  full,  exact,  and  logical  expression  of  truth  in  every  hastily- 
prepared  sermon  or  necessarily  incomplete  newspaper  article  t 

Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  noblest  and  bravest  spirits  that  are  most  likely  to 
be  troubled  with  "  obstinate  questionings."  It  is  on  such  souls  as  Hobertson,  of 
Brighton,  who  are  too  loyal  to  the  truth  to  be  satisfied  with  pretended  solutions  of 
difficulties,  who  will  not  **make  their  Judgment  blind,"  but  will  face  the  "spectres  of 
Uie  mind"  till  they  lay  them,  at  whatever  cost  of  misapprehension  and  denunciation 
by  their  brethren,  that  theological  doubts  weigh  most  heavily.  Let  us  remember, 
again,  that  it  is  by  his  prevailing  belief  that  every  man  should  be  judged;  not  by 
his  doubts,  but  by  what  he  believes  notwithstanding  his  doubts.  It  is  the  general 
pointing  of  the  prow  that  must  determine  the  course  of  the  ship,  though  she  labors 
with  the  waves.  Grant  that  she  makes  now  and  then  a  long  circuit,  and  seems  to 
be  sailing  in  the  wrong  direction;  yet  who  shall  accuse  her  of  deviation,  till  he  knows 
what  tempests  have  assailed  her,  and  whether  she  will  or  will  not  make  the  port  t 

Even  where  there  is  real  error,  the  constant  denunciation  of  it  is  generally  self- 
defeating.  It  gives  to  the  false  opinions  a  factitious  importance,  imposes  on  the 
imaginations  of  those  who  hear  them  expressed,  deepens  the  conviction  of  the  error- 
ist,  and  creates  a  sympathy  for  the  object  of  such  incessant  attacks.  "  Most  heretics," 
jMiys  Whately,  '*  are  made  such  by  the  orthodox,'* 
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The  cynical  TalleTrand  once  said  of  theologians  that  they  resemble  dogs  who 
gnaw  large  bones  for  the  sake  of  yery  little  meat.  The  bones  which  some  heresy- 
hnnters  gnaw  have  often  no  moat  at  alL  When  will  they  learn  that  beliefs,  fkitba* 
dogmas,  important  as  they  are,  are,  after  all,  only  means  to  an  end— the  raw  material 
of  religion  t  As  they  are  worked  up  into  character,  they  become  less  and  less 
ohjects  of  attention,  and  disappear  as  food  does  when  it  is  converted  into  blood.  It 
is  eyen  tme  in  a  certain  s^inse  that  the  more  conscious  a  man  is  of  his  beliefs,  the 
more  he  prates  about  them,  the  less  thoy  have  got  into  him.  Such  a  condition,  like 
the  consciousness  of  eaten  food,  marks  indigestion. 

We  sometimes  think  it  is  because  they  are  half -conscious  that  their  own  faith  is 
shaky  that  some  theological  zealots  are  always  on  the  war-path.  Their  conviotionB 
are,  perhaps,  so  weak  that  they  need  to  be  propped  by  continual  assertion  of  them 
and  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported ;  and  so  they  sound  the  alarm, 
as  the  boy  whistled  in  the  graveyard,  to  keep  their  courage  up.  We  confess,  if  our  own 
faith  in  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  ever  endangered,  it  is  by  some 
of  the  argruments  urged  in  their  defence.  "I  have  heard,"  said  a  sagacious  Oxford 
University  official,  '*all  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  thirty  years,  and,  thank  God,  I 
am  a  Christian  still  1" 

The  fate  of  Butyches,  a  champion  of  orthodoxy  in  the  middle  ages,  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  heresy-hunters.  Dean  MUman  tells  us,  with  quiet  irony,  that  in  the 
midst  of  an  exciting  persecution  of  Nestorius  and  the  Nestorians  this  polemic  sud- 
denly  found  himself  convicted  of  the  most  detestable  errors  ;  and,  after  expecting 
to  add  a  name  to  the  catalogue  of  saints,  saw  himself,  to  his  infinite  astonishment 
and  disgust,  registered  forever  in  the  catalogue  of  heresiarchs.  Persons  who  are 
quick  to  snuff  heresy,  and  who  love  to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  orthodoxy  at  the  fkintest 
shadow  of  error,  should  be  very  sure  of  their  own  theological  soundness.  It  is  one 
of  those  sports  in  which  the  hunter  often  finds  himself  transformed,  like  Actsson, 
into  the  game  he  is  hunting. 

William  Mathkwb. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  NAVY. 

BY  DAVID  D.  POBTEB,   ADMIRAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


"  Obdeb  is  Heaven's  first  law/'  and  it  is  a  law  that  governs 
all  classes  of  society.  It  arises  from  the  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing which  one  receives  in  early  days — the  foundation  of  manners, 
including  the  comprehension  of  knowledge  which  may  enable  one 
to  enter  into  competition  with  others  for  the  prizes  which  fall  to 
those  who  can  stand  the  rules  of  military  or  any  other  discipline. 

When  a  boy  starts  in  life  to  pursue  any  career,  he  should  ex- 
amine himself  carefully  to  ascertain  if  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
qualified  to  contend  with  the  discipline  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
face,  for  in  every  occupation,  great  or  small,  discipline  is  likely  to 
be  the  stumbling-block  of  the  youthful  adventurer. 

Discipline,  in  plain  English,  means  ''to  train,  form,  educate, 
instruct,  drill,  or  regulate,"  either  by  one's  self  or  by  another. 
More  especially  is  it  applied  to  the  military  and  naval  professions, 
where  to  the  tyro  the  regulations  may  appear  extremely  arbitrary, 
although  to  the  instructed  those  very  rules  are  the  life  of  the 
service.  Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  naval  and  military 
regulations,  by  which  armies  and  ships  are  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  are  something  terrible ;  but,  compared  with  eccles- 
iastical discipline,  they  are  really  quite  moderate. 

There  is  no  business  in  life  that  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  without  discipline,  which  must  be  sufficiently  strict  to  keep 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  their  work ;  and  sometimes  the 
overseers  are  so  tyrannical  that  they  far  exceed  the  limits  which 
would  be  allowed  on  board  a  vessel  of  war. 
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There  have  doubtless  been  cases  in  the  navy  where  officers 
have  exceeded  their  authority  and  have  failed  to  master  the  first 
principle  of  discipline, — viz.,  to  control  their  temper, — but  my 
own  experience  teaches  me  that  commanding  officers  have  oftener 
shut  their  eyes  to  breaches  of  discipline  than  looked  around  in 
order  to  punish  them. 

This  article  properly  concerns  the  discipline  of  the  United 
States  navy;  but  our  navy  is  so  small  and  of  so  little  importance, 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  great  powers,  that  it  hardly 
affords  a  field  for  a  display  of  ability  in  bringing  the  discipline  to 
a  high  standard.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in  1799 
we  had  a  larger  navy  afloat  than  we  have  to-day — thirty-three 
vessels  carrying  more  than  eight  hundred  guns,  commanded  by 
glorious  old  Commodore  Truxtun,  who  taught  the  French  that 
they  could  not  with  impunity  violate  our  neutrality. 

We  may  open  our  eyes  very  wide  as  the  enterprising  news- 
gatherer  publishes  to  the  world  the  **  barbarities"  committed  in 
the  navy,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  naval  discipline  to- 
day and  the  iron  system  of  1798  :  they  are  as  opposite  as  summer 
is  from  winter.  When  Truxtun  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
British,  who  had  a  large  fleet  in  that  quarter,  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  facility  with  which  the  Americans  adopted  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Royal  Navy  and  led  them  in  many  things  which 
tended  to  make  the  squadron  more  efficient.  At  that  time,  as  at 
present,  Great  Britain  had  the  largest  and  best-disciplined  navy 
afloat,  and  this  preeminence  she  will  doubtless  continue  to  main- 
tain while  her  fleets  are  regulated  by  a  purely  naval  administration. 
The  English  inherited  their  naval  training  from  the  Vikings  of  old, 
who  from  the  frozen  north  laid  desolate  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
even  carried  their  victorious  arms  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

After  William  the  Conqueror  became  master  of  England,  the 
island  gradually  increased  in  maritime  importance  and  established 
British  influence  the  world  over,  and  from  Great  Britain  we  have 
inherited  the  regulations  which  have  made  her  preeminent  as  a 
naval  power.  From  Great  Britain,  also,  we  inherited  all  our  naval 
attributes,  and  had  our  navy  progressed  as  has  that  of  the  mother- 
country,  in  proportion  to  our  population  and  wealth,  we  would  at 
present  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  powers,  with  a  discipline  that 
would  enable  us  to  carry  out  any  enterprise  we  might  undertake. 

But  the  United  States  have  never  been  a  great  naval  power. 
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Our  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  sporadic,  and  what  one 
administration  might  undertake  to  establish  another  would  set 
aside  for  something  diametrically  opposite;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  so-called  navy  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  more 
changes  in  organization,  discipline,  etc.,  than  any  other  service 
in  the  world. 

The  first  positive  regulations  for  the  government  of  our  navy 
were  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1815,  just 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Up  to  that  time 
we  had  been  copying  the  British  regulations,  every  commanding 
officer  adding  to  his  general  order-book  as  seemed  to  him  most 
desirable.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  adopted  the  British  sys- 
tem with  some  modifications,  and  our  discipline  became  much 
like  that  of  the  English.  It  was  rather  severe,  it  is  true,  and 
smacked  somewhat  of  the  Vikings  and  buccaneers;  but  it  was  a 
delight  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
to  visit  an  American  man-of  war  and  see  the  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  discipline  that  pervaded  the  ship.  For  aught  I  know,  the 
discipline  may  be  better  to-day,  but  things  do  not  seem  to  work 
so  smoothly  as  of  yore,  and  the  results  do  not  correspond  to  the 
time  and  trouble  expended. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  struck  with  the  avidity  with  which 
the  press  has  sought  opportunities  to  censure  the  navy  for  its 
shortcomings.  The  service  does  not  receive  a  fair  representation 
for  any  mistakes  made  by  its  officers.  If  one  man  commits  an 
error,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  service  should  be  con- 
demned. Nothing  tends  so  much  to  break  down  discipline  as 
furious  onslaughts  on  an  officer  who  has  made  himself  liable  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  court  martial.  Even  the  meanest  culprit  in  civil  life  is 
seldom  prejudged  by  the  press  ;  and  an  officer  in  the  navy  should 
at  least  have  an  equal  chance  with  a  prisoner  in  the  Tombs,  and 
receive  a  fair  hearing  before  being  condemned  by  public  opinion. 

The  discipline  of  our  navy  is  at  present  very  mild, — patriarchal, 
in  fact, — although  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  commanding  officer 
to  make  it  unpleasant  for  an  insubordinate  officer  or  man. 
If  anything,  the  tendency  in  the  service  is  towards  what  has  been 
called  "  mollycoddling  *' — that  is,  a  commanding  officer  is  so 
anxious  to  finish  his  cruise  with  satisfaction  to  all  hands  and  the 
Navy  Department  that  he  grants  his  men  more  indulgences  than 
are  required  for  their  health  and  comfort.      Leniency  as  well  as 
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severity  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  although  the  oommanding 
officer  of  a  ship  is  disposed  to  be  very  mild,  he  should  see  that 
discipline  is  not  neglected. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  navy,  in  1823,  there  was 
but  one  kind  of  punishment  for  the  men  in  vogue  on  shipboard. 
That  was  by  the  use  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  a  relic  of  barbarism 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  who  prided 
herself  on  the  navy  which  repulsed  the  *'  Invincible  Armada  "  of 
ten  times  its  own  strength.  Under  the  discipline  of  early  times, 
of  which  the  press-gang  and  the  '*  cats"  were  such  potent  factors, 
the  British  navy  captured  or  destroyed  nearly  everything  opposed 
to  it.  Whipping  was  considered  the  best  means  of  disciplining 
a  crew,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  made  mere  brutes  of  the  sailors,  who 
in  those  days  had  perhaps  scarcely  sentiment  enough  in  them  to 
appreciate  the  degradation  to  which  they  were  subjected.  How- 
ever, the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  all  is  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  United  States  navy  this  barbarous  custom  should  have 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
so  long  have  tolerated  a  practice  so  disgraceful. 

It  is  true  that  the  discipline  of  our  navy  was  of  the  best  kind 
as  far  as  having  duty  carried  on  to  suit  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  vessel  was  concerned,  and  when  the  "  cat "  disappeared  from 
the  serrice  in  1850.  not  many  years  before  the  spirit  ration  was 
abolished,  it  stood  on  a  new  footing  altogether.  Some  of  the 
wisest  old  sea-dogs  declared  that  the  navy  was  ruined,  and,  with 
the  abolition  of  flogging  and  the  stoppage  of  grog,  could  not  hope 
to  escape  sheol.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  many  old  seamen 
who  were  partial  to  the  service  for  the  sake  of  the  grog,  which 
they  received  three  times  a  day,  were  equally  opposed  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  *'cat."  The  *'cat,'*  they  argued,  was  a  wholesome 
terror  to  worthless  loafers  about  decks,  and  the  only  means  of 
making  them  do  their  duty.  As  for  the  grog,  it  is  well  known 
that  St.  Paul  recommended  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

These  two  events,  so  important  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  navy,  had  the  strange  eflfect  of  driving  some  of  the  best  sea- 
men from  the  service,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their 
love  for  the  navy  was  not  equal  to  their  fondness  for  grog.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  navy,  who  afterwards 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Confederate  service,  that,  should  the 
"  cat "  be  thrown  overboard  and  grog  abolished,  the  navy  would 
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never  be  able  to  maintain  proper  discipline  ;  but  those  in  favor  of 
the  new  departure  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  naval  service 
regenerated,  the  sailors  working  the  ships  and  fighting  the  guns 
in  a  manner  never  excelled,  while  law  and  order,  without  which  a 
ship  is  but  a  floating  hell,  were  fully  maintained. 

If  to-day  any  one  were  to  propose  to  reintroduce  flogging  and 
the  spirit  ration  into  the  navy,  he  would  be  ridiculed  by  everybody. 
It  is  true  that  in  olden  times  ship's  crews  worked  in  a  livelier 
way,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  at  present;  but  the  service  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  on  the  road  to  moral  reform,  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  generally  is  so  much  improved,  that  it  would  seem  better 
to  adhere  to  the  Koman  maxim,  "  Festina  le7ile/'  than  to  try  for 
such  great  speed  in  everything,  to  the  detriment  of  comfort  and  the 
moral  attributes  which  should  distinguish  an  American  vessel  of  war. 

No  one  can  anticipate  the  ordeal  through  which  he  must  pass 
during  a  three-years'  cruise  in  a  ship,  say,  like  the  ^'  Chicago," 
of  4,500  tons'  displacement,  and  with  about  400  ofiicers  and  men. 
The  commanding  officer  of  such  a  ship  has  a  great  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders.  He  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  naval  service,  and  is  contemplated  with 
the  deepest  interest  by  all  on  board,  who  wonder  how  much  com- 
fort they  are  to  have  during  the  cruise  with  their  prospective 
commander.  The  captain,  meanwhile,  feels  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  uncertain  if  he  has  a  friend  in  all  the  throng 
that  clusters  at  the  gangway  to  witness  his  coming  on  board. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  know  a  single  officer  in  the  ship,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  never  before  laid  eyes  on  any  of  his  crew  ;  still 
he  is  expected  by  the  government  to  take  that  vessel  around  the 
world,  starting  with  everything  in  confusion,  and  bring  her  back 
after  a  three-years'  cruise  with  all  in  perfect  condition  and  the 
ship's  company  satisfied  with  their  treatment. 

To  comply  with  these  conditions,  an  officer  must  have  dignity 
of  character  and  temper  under  perfect  control,  be  familiar  with 
the  regulations  of  the  navy,  be  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  able 
to  discriminate  in  regard  to  the  numerous  questions  that  are  con- 
stantly raised  for  his  decision.  He  has  four  hundred  pairs  of  eyes 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  his  transgressions,  great  or  small,  will  be 
noted  and  used  against  him,  should  opportunity  offer.  The  com- 
manding officer  is  alone  responsible  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
any  inefficiency  in  the  ship,  and  he  has  not  always  the  means  of 
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making  her  efficient  without  enforcing  some  regulation  which  may 
affect  the  convenience  of  those  on  board. 

There  are  elements  in  a  vessel  of  war  that  cannot  always  be  kept 
at  rest.  In  some  cases  these  elements  pull  in  different  directions. 
Then  indeed  is  the  captain  a  subject  for  pity^  since  he  must 
reconcile  all  differences  that  occur. 

When  a  ship  returns  from  a  cruise,  the  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey,  which  comes  under  my  supervision,  has  to  ascertain 
if  the  vessel  is  in  all  respects  ready  for  any  duty  that  may  be  re- 
quired of  her;  if  she  is  clean  and  in  order,  and  her  crew  proficient 
in  gun  and  sail  drill;  if  every  department  of  the  ship  is  in  perfect 
condition, — in  short,  if  the  regulations  of  the  navy  have  been 
complied  with.  Frequently  the  board  will  append  to  their  report 
a  recommendation  like  the  following :  "The  board  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Navy  Department  to  issue  a 
letter  of  approval  to  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  for  the  fine 
condition  in  which  the  ship  has  been  brought  home.*' 

This  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
considering  that  in  no  other  navy  is  there  such  a  cosmopolitan  set 
of  sailors.  They  represent  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  descendants  of  l^ie  Vikings  of  the  north. 
Such  are  the  elements  that  our  naval  officers  have  to  drill  into 
shape  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  navy  is  manned  by  foreigners.  The  task 
of  an  officer  is,  then,  a  hard  one — to  drill  a  crew  many  of  whom  do 
not  understand  the  English  language. 

By  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  I  was  made 
aware  that  when  the  "Trenton"  sailed  for  the  Pacific  she  had, 
out  of  the  four  hundred  persons  on  board,  but  eighty  who  could 
speak  English,  and  that  most  of  the  crew  were  Scandinavians  who 
had  never  before  served  in  our  navy.  Still  they  were  a  fine  set  of 
men,  capable  of  performing  any  duty.  How  well  the  officers  ful- 
filled the  task  of  drilling  this  crew  of  aliens  in  a  short  time  was 
illustrated  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  at  the  Samoan  Islands,  when 
the  "  Trenton"  and  other  vessels  were  destroyed  in  that  awful  gale. 

None  who  experienced  those  hours  of  uncertainty  can  ever 
forget  them,  and  those  who  appreciate  our  navy  will  ever  remem- 
ber the  discipline  exhibited  in  the  three  American  vessels 
throughout  that  hurricane,  which  placed  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbor  either  upon  the  bottom   or   upon  the   beach.     On  the 
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bridge  of  the  "  Trenton  '*  stood  the  intrepid  Rear- Admiral  Kim- 
berly,  who  fought  under  Farragut  at  Port  Hudson,  Orand  Gulf, 
and  Mobile  Bay  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Hartford/'  coolly 
watching  every  phase  of  the  storm,  and  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  chance  to  save  the  ship  and  crew;  Captain  Farquhar, 
whose  discipline  was  of  the  firmest,  but  mildest,  form,  and  who 
had  taught  in  a  few  months  his  heterogeneous  crew  to  move  like 
a  single  man,  with  Lieutenant  Brown,  the  navigator,  at  his  side 
aiding  and  supporting  him,— all  as  calm  as  if  on  parade.  The 
eye  of  every  one  in  the  ship  was  upon  them,  and  all  were  inspired 
by  their  example.  During  the  storm  there  was  no  confusion  in 
any  of  the  ships;  all  was  conducted  in  the  most  seamanlike  manner; 
and,  though  the  United  States  lost  three  vessels,  the  record  made 
by  the  navy  at  Apia  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  discipline. 

When  the  "  Vandalia'^  went  to  the  bottom,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  thinking  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  "  Trenton's  "  crew, 
ran  up  the  American  ensign,  which  was  almost  immediately 
blown  to  ribbons.  Yet  the  brave  officers  and  sailors  paid  due 
tribute  to  the  flag  under  which  they  were  serving,  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  which  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
This  was  a  touching  event,  but  not  more  so  than  one  which  fol- 
lowed. When  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  the  band  of  the  flag- 
ship was  directed  to  play  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Then 
came  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,''  the  sound  of  the  music  carrying 
inspiration  to  the  ears  of  those  grappling  with  death. 

The  *'Vandalia"  was  upon  the  bottom,  her  officers  and  men 
in  the  rigging,  the  captain  washed  overboard  and  drowned ;  the 
•'  Nipsic  "  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
where  it  was  thought  she  would  go  to  pieces  and  all  her  crew 
perish  ;  the  "Trenton"  was  lying  at  single  anchor,  her  other 
chains  having  parted,  with  her  fires  extinguished,  within  twenty 
feet  of  an  angry  reef  over  which  the  whole  ocean  seemed  to  be 
pouring,  while  the  only  thing  which  saved  the  vessel  was  the 
undertow  which  kept  her  up  to  her  anchor.  Meanwhile  the 
officers  never  faltered  ;  they  seemed  to  scorn  the  elements  that 
were  urging  thom  to  destruction. 

While  in  this  deplorable  situation,  the  British  frigate  '*  Cal- 
liope," finding  that  she  could  not  hold  to  her  anchors,  slipped  her 
cables  and  put  to  sea  under  steam.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
blast  that  for  a  time  the  ship  did  not  seem  to  move.     Again  the 
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**  Trenton's "  crew  manned  the  ringing  and  gave  three  hearty 
cheers^  to  which  the  "  Calliope's ''  crew  immediately  responded. 
The  Brifcish  ship  seemed  inspired  with  new  life  and  crept  out  to 
sea,  the  only  vessel  that  escaped  unscathed. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  naval  experience  I  have  never  known 
a  case  of  more  perfect  discipline  than  was  exhibited  on  board  the 
*'  Trenton/'  and  the  officers  who  saved  her  for  so  long  a  time 
from  going  on  the  reefs  may  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
identified  with  so  glorious  an  event  and  on  having  added  laurels 
to.  the  American  navy.  No  greater  exhibition  of  courage,  sea- 
manship, and  discipline  has  ever  been  chronicled,  and  even  if  we 
did  lose  the  best  part  of  that  little  navy  which  has  vigorously 
struggled  for  so  many  years  for  a  trifling  expansion,  it  went  to  the 
bottom,  torn  by  the  coral  reefs  of  Apia,  with  a  halo  of  glory  which 
will  never  be  dimmed. 

I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  the  same  courage  and  discipline 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  squadron  under  Rear- Admiral  Kim- 
berly  would  be  shown  in  almost  every  vessel  of  the  service  if 
placed  in  the  same  situation.  The  same  spirit  animates  the 
breasts  of  the  officers  of  the  navy.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  navy 
for  sixty-six  years,  and  have  seldom  known  a  case  where  there  was 
a  want  of  discipline,  bravery,  and  seamanship  in  time  of  danger. 

During  the  war  I  had  under  my  command  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  vessels  and  some  50,000  men  and  officers,  and  do  not 
remember  a  case  of  cruelty  and  injustice  from  officers  to  seamen. 
The  discipline  was  mild.  Hundreds  of  offences  were  condoned 
because  there  was  not  time  in  those  stern  days  to  be  wasted  in 
courts-martial  for  cases  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  milder  way 
without  violating  the  law. 

There  may  be  sometimes  too  much  law  and  not  enough  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  the  severity,  but  the  certainty,  of  punishment 
that  deters  men  from  committing  offences.  Except  for  crimes, 
the  punishments  on  board  ship  should  approximate  in  a  manner  to 
those  used  in  private  families.  As  much  can  be  obtained  from  a 
child  by  setting  it  upon  a  chair  and  letting  it  cry  itself  out  as  by 
bruising  its  flesh;  and  in  military  courts  the  officers  would  do  them- 
selves more  honor  by  leaning  towards  humanity  than  by  enforcing 
the  most  rigorous  punishments  and  gaining  the  name  of  martinets. 

Errora  in  the  proceedings  of  naval  general  courts-martial  are 
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possible,  and  there  is  stringency  in  them  which  perhaps  might  be 
abated  ;  but  the  revising  power  has  authority  to  modify  sentences, 
and  as  the  matter  comes  before  the  Judge- AdYocate-Oenend  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  gentle- 
men will  view  all  cases  without  prejudice.  Should  there  be  too 
much  rigor  in  the  sentence  of  a  sailor,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
naval  officer  if  it  is  carried  into  execution. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  lies  under  one  great  disadvan- 
tage in  regard  to  manning  its  ships :  that  is  the  lack  of  a  reserve 
to  draw  upon  for  seamen;  and  the  only  Americanism  which  exists 
among  the  crews  in  the  service  is  that  little  leaven  of  750  boys 
who  are  under  instruction  at  the  Newport  training  station,  to- 
gether with  the  training  vessels  which  obtain  their  crews  yearly 
from  these  embryo  seamen.  This  is  a  system  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  navy. 

The  policy  of  this  country  has  always  been  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  large  military  organizations,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  antagonistic  to  our  system  of  government.  The  absurd- 
ity of  this  proposition  could  be  easily  demonstrated.  On  what 
principle  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  their 
mercantile  marine  to  go  to  decay,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  owing  to 
the  loss  of  our  merchant  vessels  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
flag  is  seldom  seen  abroad  that  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  man- 
ning our  navy  with  Americans.  If  we  could  have  a  pure  Ameri- 
can crew  on  board  each  ship  in  the  service,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  severity  required  in  maintaining  discipline  ;  for  as  regards 
moral  character,  steadiness,  obedience  to  regulations,  and  a  love 
for  the  ocean,  American  seamen  are  unequalled  by  any  afloat;  but 
they  ship  in  small  numbers,  not  liking  to  be  crowded  with 
foreigners — people  with  whom  they  have  few  associations. 

On  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  and  the  establishment  of 
ocean  lines  the  magnificent  fleets  of  American  sailing  vessels, 
which  carried  passengers  and  freight  to  Europe,  were  broken  up. 
Their  commanders,  officers,  and  crews  were  quite  equal  to  any- 
thing we  had  in  the  navy,  and  in  regard  to  carrying  sail  and 
making  quick  passages  they  were  ahead  of  the  majority  of  old 
naval  officers  who  were  brought  up  to  take  a  reef  in  the  topsails 
at  sundown.  The  discontinuance  of  the  lines  of  packets  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  navy,  for  they  provided  the  service  with  petty 
officers  and  leading  men  of  American  birth,,  the  finest  seamen  in 
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the  world.  These  men  gave  a  patriotic  tone  to  a  ship's  company ; 
and  woe  to  the  foreigner  who  should  curse  the  American  flag  or 
indulge  in  mutinous  language  on  shipboard. 

Every  now  and  then  certain  persons,  aided  by  assiduous 
reporters,  make  an  attack  upon  the  marine  corps  of  the  navy,  in- 
sisting that  the  marines  take  up  too  much  room  on  board  ship, 
and  are  no  longer  useful.  I  fall  back  again  on  ray  sixty-six  years' 
experience,  and  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our 
marine  corps  is  the  finest  body  of  men  in  any  navy,  and  that  to 
abolish  it  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  discipline  of  the  navy. 

The  character  of  the  sailor  has  not  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  the  military  power  on  which  the  captain  of  a  ship  de- 
pends to  put  down  insubordination  and  mutiny  can  be  dispensed 
with.  There  could  be  no  mutiny  on  board  one  of  our  ships  of 
war  that  the  marines  could  not  put  down.  They  are  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  working  power  of  a  vessel,  handling  the  great 
guns,  small  arms,  and  yards  of  the  ship  when  not  actually  em- 
ployed in  police  service. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  convince  the  majority  of  naval  officers 
that  the  marine  corps — I  might  say  the  riglit  arm  of  the  navy — 
should  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  corps  was  doubled,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  best  additions  that  could  bo  made  to  the  navy. 

The  limits  prescribed  to  my  article  do  not  give  much  oppor- 
tunity to  particularize  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  state  that  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  navy  are 
better  paid,  fed,  and  clothed  than  those  of  any  other  navy  in  the 
world.  The  average  farmer  does  not  sit  down  to  as  good  meals  as 
do  our  sailors  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  sailors  in  no  other 
navy  are  treated  with  such  consideration  and  receive  such  in- 
dulgences as  ours.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  let  their  pay 
accumulate,  as  was  the  custom  in  olden  times,  until  the  ship  was 
paid  off,  they  are  allowed  a  portion  of  their  wages  monthly, 
provided  their  conduct  has  been  good,  and  they  have  merited  the 
indulgence  of  visiting  the  shore. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  discipline  of  the  navy  may  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  its  officers,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves faithful  observers  of  the  law,  and  who  are  more  interested 
in  having  order  maintained,  and  proper  naval  discipline  kept  up, 
than  any  one  else. 

David  D.  Porter. 


KINSHIP  AND  CORRELATION. 

BY   FRANCIS   GALTON,  F.  R.  S. 


Pew  intellectual  pleasures  are  more  keen  than  those  enjoyed 
by  a  person  who,  while  he  is  occupied  in  some  special  inquiry, 
suddenly  perceives  that  it  admits  of  a  wide  generalization,  and 
that  his  results  hold  good  in  previously-unsuspected  directions. 
The  generalization  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  arose  in  this 
way. 

In  a  book  of  mine  called  *'  Natural  Inheritance,"  published 
about  a  year  ago,  I  showed  that  the  problems  of  family  likeness 
fell  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  higher  laws  of  chance;  that 
we  were  thereby  rendered  capable  of  defining  the  average  amount 
of  family  likeness  between  kinsmen  in  each  and  every  degree,  and 
of  expressing  the  frequency  with  which  the  family  likeness  will 
depart  from  its  average  amount  to  any  specified  extent.  It 
followed,  very  unfortunately  for  the  general  reader,  that  the 
problems  of  family  likeness  do  not  admit  of  being  properly  ex- 
pressed except  in  the  technical  language  of  the  laws  of  chance, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  adequately  except 
through  the  medium  of  mathematics. 

After  the  proofs  of  my  book  had  been  finally  revised  aYid  had 
passed  out  of  my  hands,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  delay  of  a 
few  months  before  its  actual  publication.  In  the  interim  I  was 
busily  at  work  upon  a  new  inquiry  that  had  been  suggested  to  me 
by  two  concurrent  circumstances.  One  was  a  renewed  discussion 
among  anthropologists  as  to  the  information  that  the  length  of  a 
particular  bone — say  a  solitary  thigh-bone  dug  out  of  an  an- 
cient grave — might  afford  concerning  the  stature  of  the  unknown 
man  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  seemf»d  to  me  that  the  anthropolo- 
gists had  not  discussed  their  facts  in  the  best  statistical  man- 
ner, and  that   they  ought  to  have  adopted  a  different  form  of 
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treatment  to  any  they  had  hitherto  tried.  The  other  circnm- 
Btance  arose  out  of  the  interest  excited  hy  M.  Alphonso  Bertillon, 
who  proved  that  it  was  feasible  to  identify  old  criminals  by  an  an- 
thropometric process.  The  man  who  was  suspected  of  haying 
been  convicted  before  was  variously  measured^  and  his  measures 
were  compared  with  those  of  all  the  criminals  who  had  previously 
passed  through  the  same  process.  By  a  contrivance  analogous  in 
principle  to  that  on  which  a  dictionary  is  constructed,  the  search 
through  a  register  containing  many  tens  of  thousands  of  measures 
was  performed  with  unexpected  ease  and  precision. 

Then  a  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  refinement 
to  which  M.  Bertillon^s  system  could  be  carried  advantageously. 
An  additional  datum  was  no  doubt  obtained  through  the  measure- 
ment of  each  additional  limb  or  other  bodily  dimension ;  but 
what  was  the  corresponding  increase  of  accuracy  in  the  means  of 
identification  ?  The  sizes  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
same  person  are  in  some  degree  related  together.  A  large  glove 
or  shoe  suggests  that  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  is  a  large 
man.  But  the  knowledge  that  a  man  has  a  large  glove  and  a  large 
shoe  does  not  give  us  very  much  more  information  than  if  our 
knowledge  had  been  confined  to  only  one  of  the  two  facts.  It 
would  be  most  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  accuracy  of  the  an- 
thropometric method  of  identification  increases  with  the  number 
of  measures  in  anything  like  the  same  marvellous  rapidity  that 
the  security  afforded  by  the  better  description  of  locks  increases 
with  the  number  of  wards.  The  depths  of  the  wards  are 
made  to  vary  quite  independently  of  each  other ;  consequently 
the  addition  of  each  new  ward  multiplies  the  previous  security. 
But  the  lengths  of  the  various  limbs  and  bodily  dimensions  of  the 
same  person  do  not  vary  independently ;  so  that  the  addition  of 
each  new  measure  adds  to  the  security  of  the  identification  in  a 
constantly-lessening  degree.  It  seemed  important,  as  well  as  highly 
interesting,  to  investigate  this  subject. 

These  two  problems — namely,  that  of  estimating  the  stature 
of  an  unknown  man  from  the  length  of  one  of  his  bones,  and  that 
of  the  relation  between  the  various  bodily  dimensions  of  the  same 
person — are  clearly  identical.  I  was  able  to  attack  them  at  once, 
from  happening  to  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  sets  of  measures 
of  different  persons,  each  of  whom  had  been  measured  in  various 
ways.     My  first  step  was  to  take  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  ruled 
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crosswajs  ;  to  mark  a  scale  appropriate  to  the  stature  across  the 
top  and  another  appropriate  to  the  left  cubit  (that  is,  the  length 
from  the  bent  elbow  to  the  extended  finger-tips)  down  the  side. 
Then  I  began  to  **  plot "  the  pairs  of  obseryations  of  stature  and 
cubit  in  the  same  persons.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  entry  had 
to  be  dealt  with  of  stature  69  inches,  cubit  19  inches ;  then  I  should 
put  a  pencil  mark  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  that  corresponded 
to  those  values.  As  I  proceeded  in  this  way,  and  as  the  number 
of  marks  upon  the  paper  grew  in  number,  the  form  of  their  gen- 
eral disposition  became  gradually  more  and  more  defined.  Sud- 
denly it  struck  me  that  their  form  was  closely  similar  to  that 
with  which  I  had  become  very  familiar  when  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing kinships.  There  also  I  began  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  ruled 
crossways,  with  a  scale  across  the  top  to  refer  to  the  statures  of 
the  sons,  and  another  down  the  side  for  the  statures  of  their 
fathers,  and  there  also  I  had  put  a  pencil  mark  at  the  spot  appro- 
priate to  the  stature  of  each  son  and  to  that  of  his  father.  Re- 
flection soon  made  it  clear  to  me  that  not  only  were  the  two  new 
problems  identical  in  principle  with  the  old  one  of  kinship  which 
I  had  already  solved,  but  that  all  three  of  them  were  no  more 
than  special  cases  of  a  much  more  general  problem — namely,  that 
of  Correlation. 

Fearing  that  this  idea,  which  had  become  so  evident  to  my- 
self, would  strike  many  others  as  soon  as  "Natural  Inheritance*' 
was  published,  and  that  I  should  be  justly  reproached  for  having 
overlooked  it,  I  made  all  haste  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Society  with  the  title  of  "Correlation.**  It  was  read  some  time 
before  the  book  was  published,  and  it  even  made  its  appearance  in 
print  (Proc.  Roy.  See,  Vol.  45)  a  few  days  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Unluckily,  through  the  hurry  of  preparation,  I  now  find  a  sad 
number  of  numerical  blunders  in  its  tables,  though  none  in  the 
theory  or  formulas. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  this  brief  notice  a  just  idea  of  the 
law  of  correlation,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  do  more 
than  explain  its  first  and  principal  result.  I  trust  it  will  soon  be 
perceived  by  the  reader  that  a  great  variety  of  important  questions 
can  be  approached  only  through  its  methods. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  explain  the  character  of  the  connection 
that  unites  two  related  events  ;  the  next  will  be  to  show  an  unex- 
pected consequence  of  relationship.     Then  the  conditions  will  be 
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pointed  out  under  which  mathematics  may  be  applied  to  the 
discussion  of  related  events,  and  one  or  two  of  the  very  important 
results  to  which  they  then  lead  will  be  described. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  a  succession  of  examples,  rather  than  by  a 
formal  definition,  that  the  nature  of  relation  will  be  most  quickly 
apprehended.  Consider  two  men  of  the  same  race  and  country. 
Their  remote  ancestry,  both  human  and  prehuman,  has  been  the 
same.  There  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of  identity  in 
the  sum  of  the  influences  under  which  they  came  into  existence  ; 
there  are  also  some  few  other  identical  events  in  the  conditions  of 
the  climate  in  which  they  live,  and  even  in  the  food  they  feed  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  men  has  been  subjected  to  a  vari- 
ety of  influences  that  have  affected  him  separately  and  specially. 
In  consequence,  there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  two  men, 
intermediate  between  identity  on  the  one  hand  and  complete  dis- 
similarity on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  express  the  average  measure 
of  this  likeness  in  respect  to  any  characteristic  that  admits  of 
measurement.  Stature  will  serve  as  an  example :  thus  I  found 
that,  if  any  considerable  number  of  couples  of  Englishmen  are 
taken  at  random,  the  difference  between  the  statures  of  the  two 
men  that'  compose  each  couple  falls  just  as  often  below  2  inches 
and  4  tenths  as  above  that  amount.  We  may  express  the  same 
fact  in  other  language  by  saying  that  it  is  an  even  bet  that  the 
statures  of  two  Englishmen  taken  at  random  will  differ  less  than 
2  inches  and  4  tenths. 

The  relation  between  brothers  is  closer  than  this,  because  the 
number  of  identical  influences  that  affect  them  is  greater.  The 
whole  of  their  ancestry  from  their  parents  upward  is  the  same. 
I  found  that  the  difference  between  couples  of  English  and  adult 
brothers  fell  as  often  below  1  inch  and  4  tenths  as  above  it. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closelv  the  causes  of  the  dissimi- 
larity  of  brothers.  There  is  room  for  a  great  difference  in  the 
circumstances  of  embryonic  and  prefimbryonic  life,  which  may 
have  helped  to  determine  at  each  successive  stage  of  incipient 
existence  which  one,  out  of  the  many  conflicting  possibilities  of 
hereditary  transmission,  should  become  developed  in  either  brother. 
Experience  shows  that  the  various  qualities  of  ancestors  do  not 
blend  equally  in  their  descendants,  but  that  the  prevalence  of  one 
of  these  qualities,  and  the  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  the 
rest^  is  a  principal  cbftracterigtic  of  fraternal  dissimilarity.     The 
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final  prevalence  of  a  particular  quality  in  each  individual  case  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  "  accident/^  because  the  results^  as  I  showed 
in  my  book,  were  disposed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  chance. 

I  fear  it  is  necessary  to  digress  during  a  single  paragraph  in 
order  to  insist  upon  the  scientific  meaning  of  the  words  **  acci- 
dent'' and  •'chance/'  which  a  rooted  perversity  of  thought, 
among  theologians  principally,  leads  many  educated  men  to  mis- 
interpret. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  idea  to  be  attached 
to  either  word  that  is  in  any  way  contradictory  to  the  regular 
course  of  cause  and  effect.  Either  word  expresses  the  fact  that 
at  the  moment  when  certain  causes  came  into  play  the  particular 
combination  of  the  independently  varying  surroundings  was  such 
as  to  produce  an  unexpected  effect.  If  the  same  combination 
of  circumstances  is  experimentally  repeated,  the  causes  will 
again  produce  the  same  effect  as  before ;  but  the  recurrence  of 
the  combinations  without  predetermined  arrangement  is,  judging 
from  antecedent  experience,  so  unlikely  that  a  similar  accident 
may  never  occur  again. 

The  general  character  of  the  conditions  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking,  that  may  have  had  an  extremely  important  in- 
fiuence  during  the  stages  of  incipient  existence,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  accidental  positions  of  each 
several  element,  amid  the  swarm  of  ultimate  elements,  at  the 
moment  when  any  fresh  stage  of  structure  was  impending.  Little 
as  is  known  about  these  invisible  ultimate  elements,  it  is  ascer- 
taibed,  through  the  rapid  changes  in  the  internal  appearances  of 
the  owner,  that  they  move  considerably  among  themselves  during 
these  early  stages.  Any  one  of  the  elements  A,  B,  or  C  may  be 
equally  suitable  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  incipient  structure; 
but  if  it  be  impossible  for  more  than  one  of  them  to  enter  into  it, 
it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  that  the  element  which  is  at  the  moment 
accidentally  nearest  to  the  line  of  tension  will  be  included,  and 
the  others  thereby  excluded.  Such  accidents  as  these  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  differently  affected  the  form  and 
structure  of  each  brother  separately,  and  to  have  been  a  chief 
cause  of  their  observed  diversities. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  causes  of  a.  mixed  character, 
neither  wholly  identical  in  their  action  upon  the  two  brothers  nor 
yet  wholly  different,  but  wliich  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
divisible  into  their  two  contrasted  groups  without  introducing  a 
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sensible  error  into  the  general  problem.     They  are  the  greater  or 
less  similarity  in  food,  climate,  and  early  nurture. 

It  follows  f rofn  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  relation  between 
the  form  and  features  of  two  brothers  is  the  result  of  three  groups 
of  influences  :  (1)  those  that  have  alike  affected  both  brothers;  (2) 
those  that  have  affected  the  first  brother  and  not  the  second;  (3) 
those  that  have  affected  the  second  and  not  the  first.  If  there 
were  no  causes  (2)  and  (3),  the  brothers  would  be  identical;  if 
there  were  none  of  (1),  the  brothers  would  have  no  likeness  what- 
ever, any  more  than  that,  say,  of  a  brick  to  an  elephant,  or  of  a 
measure  of  hydrogen  gas  to  a  peacock.  As  it  is,  they  are  neither 
identical  nor  are  they  wholly  unlike.  They  fall  into  the  inter- 
mediate category  of  being  related. 

The  following  example,  though  totally  different  in  its  details  to 
that  of  kinship,  affords  nevertheless  a  true  example  of  relation. 
Two  clerks  leave  their  office  together  and  travel  homewards  in 
the  same  and  somewhat  unpunctual  omnibus  every  day.  They  both 
get  out  of  the  on^nibus  at  the  same  halting-place,  and  thence  both 
walk  by  their  several  ways  to  their  respective  homes.  We  must  fur- 
ther suppose  that  neither  of  the  clerks  has  any  fixed  appointment 
or  other  reason  for  adjusting  his  pace  of  walking  to  the  time  of 
arrival  of  the  omnibus,  by  hurrying  when  it  is  late,  or  dawdling 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  minutes  when  it  is  slow,  but  that 
each  clerk  "goes  his  own  gait  "  quite  independently  both  of  the 
omnibus  and  of  the  other  clerk.  The  upshot  is  that  when  either 
clerk  arrives  at  his  home  later  than  his  average  time,  there  is  some 
reason  to  expect  that  the  other  clerk  will  be  late  also,  because  the 
retardation  of  the  first  clerk  may  have  been  wholly  or  partly  due 
to  slowness  of  the  omnibus  on  that  day,  which  would  equally  have 
retarded  the  second  clerk.  Hence  their  unpunctualities  are  re- 
lated. If  the  omnibus  took  them  both  very  near  to  their  homes, 
the  relation  would  be  very  close.  If  they  lodged  in  the  same 
house  and  the  omnibus  dropped  them  at  its  door,  the  relation 
would  become  identity. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  relation  only  concerns  itself 
with  differences,  and  takes  no  note  of  total  measures,  nor  of 
averages,  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  required  differences. 
Suppose  the  average  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  clerk  was  five 
o'clock,  and  that  on  a  particular  day  he  arrived  at  ten  minutes 
past;  it  would  be  the  ten  minutes  plus  that  alone  concerns  us. 
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If  the  average  time  of  arrival  of  the  other  clerk  was  fifteen  min- 
utes before  four  o^clock^  and  if  he  arrived  on  the  same  day  at  ten 
minutes  before  four^  then  he  would  be  five  minutes  late;  and  it 
is  this  five  minutes  plus  that  we  have  to  compare  with  the  ten 
minutes  plus  of  the  other.  Averages  have  no  more  to  do  with  our 
present  considerations  than  the  position  of  the  particular  spot 
on  the  face  of  a  white  wall  where  a  buUVeye  is  painted  for 
pistol  practice  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  marks  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  bull's-eye  that  are  made  by  the  shots  aimed  and 
fired  at  it.  Departure  is  one  thing,  and  the  point  departed  from 
is  another.  The  problems  of  kinship  and  correlation  deal  wholly 
with  departures  or  variations  ;  they  pay  no  direct  regard  to  the 
central  form  from  which  the  departures  or  variations  are  meas- 
ured. If  we  were  measuring  statures,  and  had  made  a  mark  on 
our  rule  at  a  height  equal  to  the  average  height  of  the  race  of 
persons  whom  we  were  considering,  then  it  would  be  the  distance 
of  the  top  of  each  man's  head  from  that  mark,  upward  or  down- 
ward as  the  case  might  be,  that  is  wanted  for  our  use,  and  not 
its  distance  upward  from  the  ground.  In  speaking  of  the  couples 
of  brothers,  and  of  men  of  the  same  race  who  were  not  brothers, 
it  was  the  differences  of  stature  that  were  noted>  and  not  the 
absolute  statures.  Differences  of  stature  are  identical  in  value 
with  differences  of  the  departure  of  either  stature  from  the 
average  of  the  race.  It  is>  however,  under  the  latter  aspect  that 
the  mathematician  has  to  consider  it. 

Fanciful  examples  like  that  of  the  two  clerks  are  useful,  be- 
cause they  thoroughly  analyze  the  causes  of  relation.  I  will  take 
another  of  the  same  kind  of  examples  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
difference  between  relation  and  correlation^  of  which  no  explana- 
tion has  thus  far  been  attempted. 

Suppose  there  are  three  commercial  ventures  a,  J,  and  c, 
whose  daily  profits  vary  independently  of  one  another,  and 
that  a  certain  investor,  whom  we  will  call  B,  has  one  share  in  a 
and  another  in  b,  while  a  second  investor,  S^  has  several  shares  in 
a  and  others  in  c.  The  total  profits,  day  by  day,  of  R  and  of  S 
will  be  related  together  because  they  are  partly  due  to  an  invest- 
ment in  a  common  concern,  but  they  will  vary  on  different  scales, 
because  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  profits  of  R,  who  has  only  one 
share  in  a,  must  be  less  wide  than  those  of  S,  who  has  many 
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shares.  The  estimate  that  we  may  (and  shall)  find  it  possible  to 
make  of  the  probable  profit  of  S  on  any  particular  day,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  profit  of  S  on  that  day,  would  not  work  back- 
wards without  modification.  There  is  not  that  reciprocal  relation 
between  them  which  is  conveyed  by  the  word  correlation. 

So  in  respect  to  the  lengths  of  two  limbs  or  other  bodily 
dimensions  of  the  same  person  that  vary  on  different  scales.  A 
long  finger  usually  indicates  a  tall  person,  and  a  tall  person  has 
usually  a  long  finger,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount. 
There  is  relation  between  stature  and  length  of  finger,  but  no 
real  correlation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scale  of  variation  of 
symmetrical  limbs,  such  as  that  of  the  right  and  the  left  cubit,  is  so 
nearly  the  same  that  they  can  justly  be  said  to  be  correlated. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  a  relation  between  any 
pair  of  events  will  necessarily  be  established  has  now  been  very 
fully  explained  and  illustrated.  They  consist  in  the  concurrence 
of  three  independent  sets  of  variable  influences,  which  we  have 
called  (1),  (2),  and  (3).  The  set  (1)  influences  both  events,  not 
necessarily  to  the  same  degree ;  the  set  (2)  influences  one  mem- 
ber of  the  pair  exclusively  ;  and  the  set  (3)  similarly  influences  the 
other  member.  Whenever  the  resultant  variability  of  the  two 
events  is  on  a  similar  scale,  the  relation  becomes  correlation. 
When  it  is  not  the  same,  and  when  the  variations  are  of  the 
character  shortly  to  be  described  as  quasi-normal,  a  simple  multi- 
plication will  be  found  to  suffice  (in  a  way  that  I  may  not  now  di- 
gress to  explain)  to  transform  the  relation  into  a  correlation. 
Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  length  of  the  middle  finger  and  that  of 
the  stature  being  correlated  together  under  a  recognized  under- 
standing that  the  variations  are  quasi-normal,  and  that  the  mul- 
tiplication in  question  shall  be  made.  Henceforth  I  will  use  the 
word  correlation  subject  to  these  tacit  understandings. 

We  will  now  apply  ordinary  common-sense,  unaided  by  mathe- 
matical processes,  to  learn  something  about  the  results  of  rela- 
tion. They  are  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  and  are  of  the  following 
description  :  they  tell  us  that  a  very  long  thigh-bone  should 
lead  u^  to  expect  that  the  stature  of  the  unknown  man  to  whom 
it  belongs  was  not  very  tall,  but  only  tall.  Conversely,  the 
knowledge  that  an  ancient  worthy  was  a  very  tall  man  should  lead  us 
to  expect  that  his  thigh-bone  would  be  not  very  long,  but  only  long. 
To  explain  this  we  must  go  back  to  our  three  groups  of  causes, 
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(1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  let  the  two  related  events  be  called  C  and  D, 
of  which  C  is  known  and  D  is  unknown.  We  want  to  learn 
something  about  the  expectation  that  we  ought  to  form  concern- 
ing D.  The  size  of  C  must  be  due  either  to  the  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  (1)  and  (2)  acting  together,  both  concurring  in  increasing 
C  or  both  concurring  in  decreasing  it,  or  else  to  the  prevalence  of 
one  set  over  the  other,  when  they  are  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  one  tending  to  increase  C  and  the  other  to  diminish  it. 
Now,  a  large  departure  occurs  very  much  more  rarely  than  a 
small  one,  and  therefore  it  is  very  much  more  likely  that  a  given 
departure  should  be  built  up  of  two  lesser  departures  acting  in 
the  same  direction  than  by  the  excess  of  a  large  departure  over  a 
small  one. 

It  follows  that  it  is  much  the  most  likely  that  set  (1),  if  it 
acted  singly,  would  produce  a  smaller  departure  than  R,  and  this 
small  contribution  is  all  that  D  can  get  from  set  (1).  D  gets,  on 
the  average,  nothing  at  all  from  set  (3),  because  the  total  effect  of 
that  set  is  just  as  often  in  the  direction  of  diminution  as  in  that 
of  increase.  Consequently  the  average  departure  of  S  must  be 
always  less  than  that  of  R.  In  other  words,  the  unknown  S  is 
probably  more  mediocre  than  the  known  R.  Conversely,  if  S 
were  known  and  R  were  unknown,  the  probability  is  that  R  would 
be  more  mediocre  than  S.  The  unknown  brother  of  the  very  tall 
man  is  probably  only  tall ;  the  unknown  thigh-bone  of  the  very 
tall  man  is  probably  only  long ;  when  one  of  the  two  clerks 
arrives  home  very  late,  the  other  clerk  is  probably  only  late  ;  and 
so  on.  I  have  called  this  peculiarity  by  the  name  of  regression. 
If  there  is  no  regression  at  all, — that  is,  if  the  regression  is  from  1 
to  1, — then  the  correlation  becomes  identity.  If  the  regression  is 
complete, — that  is,  from  1  to  0, — there  is  no  resemblance  at  all.  In 
all  intermediate  degrees  the  ratio  of  regression  is  an  exact  measure 
of  the  weakness  of  the  correlation. 

We  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  correla- 
tion and  of  its  principal  result ;  it  remains  to  show  that  these 
general  ideas  admit  of  singularly  exact  interpretation  in  numer- 
ous important  cases,  and  that  problems  can  be  worked  out,  and 
numerical  calculations  made,  which  in  many  cases  admit  of  being 
verified  by  special  sets  of  observation,  and  are  then  proved  to  be 
exact. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  generally  understood,   even   by 
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merely  practical  statisticians^  that  there  is  truth  in  the  theory 
that  all  variability  is  much  of  the  same  kind.  The  theory  rests 
on  the  grounds  that  all  variability  is  due  to  an  uncounted  number 
of  small  independent  influences,  acting  variously  in  different 
cases.  Mathematicians  are  able  on  these  purely  abstract  grounds 
to  develop  a  singularly  beautiful  law,  known  as  the  law  of  fre- 
quency of  error.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  higher  statistics,  and  is 
founded  upon  such  laws  of  chance  as  those  which  enable  us  to 
calculate  the  relative  frequency  of  runs  of  luck  of  different 
lengths.  The  results  are  as  precise  as  possible.  It  tells,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  one-half  of  all  the  departures  in  a  series  of  measures 
lie  within  100  units  of  distance  from  the  common  average,  three- 
quarters  of  them  will  lie  within  171  units  of  distance.  This 
kind  of  information  is  now  readily  to  be  obtained  in  all  needed 
variety  from  well-known  table*  that  have  been  calculated  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  refer  solely  to  what  may  be  called  the  stand- 
ard or  the  normal  form  of  variability. 

Now,  when  a  series  of  measures  are  submitted  to  a  competent 
statistician,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  him  to  discover  whether 
they  vary  normally  or  not.  If  they  vary  normally,  then  the 
series  of  measures  is  subject  to  all  the  numerous  and  beautiful 
properties  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  law  of  frequency  of 
error,  and  the  tables  just  spoken  of  will  apply  rigorously  to  them. 
If  they  are  quasi-normal,  which  is  the  common  case,  then  the 
laws  and  the  tables  will  be  applied  with  caution  and  common- 
sense  prudence;  the  more  so,  the  more  they  depart  from  the 
normal  type.  Lengths  of  limbs  vary  with  very  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  normal  type.  In  what  remains  to  be  said  I  shall 
speak  only  of  such  variables  as  may  be  treated  as  normal. 

A  normal  system  of  variables  is  clustered  more  closely  about 
its  centre  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  it  fades  away  into  nothing- 
ness on  either  hand  through  rapidly-increasing  degrees  of  sparse- 
ness.  One  system  differs  from  another  only  in  its  greater  or  less 
spread  or  dispersion.  If  every  measure  in  the  series  that  has  the 
wider  spread  were  uniformly  shrunk,  it  could  be  made  identical 
with  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  scale  of  dispersion  of  a  system  of 
variables  is  known,  the  whole  system  is  absolutely  defined.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  all  the 
measures  contained  in  it  will  be  found  between  any  two  distances 
from  its  centre  that  may  be  named.     It  is  extremely  easy  to 
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measure  the  scale  of  dispersion  in  different  ways  that  are  all 
mutnally  convertible  (one  of  which  is  to  ascertain  the  so-called 
'* probable  error'*  of  a  single  observation)^  but  which  I  cannot 
digress  to  explain. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  scale  of  dispersion  identifies  a 
particular  normal  system  just  as  completely  as  that  of  the  length 
of  a  radius  identifies  a  particular  size  of  circle.  Again,  as  circles 
have  various  properties  and  relations  familiar  to  readers  of  Euclid, 
so  normal  systems  of  variables  have  their  own  peculiar  properties, 
which  enable  numerous  problems  to  be  worked  out  concerning 
them,  and  make  it  possible  to  express  in  precise  and  definite  lan- 
guage all  that  has  been  vaguely  shadowed  forth  in  the  preceding 
pages  about  correlation. 

For  instance,  it  was  said  that  the  statures  of  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lishmen, taken  at  random,  were  equally  likely  to  differ  more  or 
to  differ  less  than  2  inches  and  4  tenths.  Theory  teaches  us 
that  it  follows  from  this  that  the  stature  of  a  single  Englishman 
is  equally  likely  to  depart  more  or  to  depart  less  from  the  average 
stature  of  his  race  by  that  amount  divided  by  the  square  root  of 
2,  say  by  1  and  4  tenths,  which  gives  the  result  of  1  inch  and 
7  tenths.     Observation  confirms  this. 

A  most  interesting  property  of  regression  is  brought  into 
evidence  by  the  theory  of  normal  variability,  and  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  observation  ;  namely,  that  the  ratio  of  regression  is  un- 
changed, whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  departure.  In  the 
case  of  brothers,  the  ratio  of  regression  is  as  one  to  two-thirds. 
Therefore,  if  a  man  exceeds  (or  falls  short  of)  the  average  of  his 
race  by  one  inch,  one  foot,  or  one  decimetre,  his  unknown 
brothers  will  probably  exceed  (or  fall  short  of)  the  average  in 
question  by  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  of  a  foot,  of  a  decimetre.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  and  his  son,  the  ratio  of  regression  is  as  one  to 
one-third,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  father.  So 
we  can  now  appreciate  the  completeness  with  which  the  ratio  of 
regression  measures  correlation.  A  single  value  suffices  to  con- 
nect the  whole  of  two  systems. 

When  dealing  with  correlated  dimensions  of  the  same  person, 
we  must  take  their  several  scales  of  dispersion  into  the  account. 
Thus  in  respect  to  the  left  middle-finger  and  the  stature,  ob- 
servation showed  that  a  departure  of  1  inch  in  the  finger  was 
associated  on  the  average  with  one  of  8  inches  and  19  hundredths 
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of  an  inch  in  the  stature  ;  and  that  a  departure  of  1  inch  in  the 
stature  was  associated  on  the  average  with  one  of  6  hundredths 
of  an  inch  in  the  finger.  There  is  no  numerical  reciprocity  in 
these  figures,  because  the  scales  of  dispersion  of  the  lengths  of  the 
finger  and  of  the  stature  differ  greatly,  being  in  the  ratio  of  15  to 
176.  But  the  6  hundredths  multiplied  into  the  fraction  of  176 
divided  by  15,  and  the  819  hundredths  multiplied  into  that  of  15 
divided  by  175,  concur  in  giving  the  identical  value  of  7  tenths, 
which  is  the  index  of  their  correlation. 

The  purpose  is  now  fulfilled  that  I  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
article,  of  giving  a  notion,  that  should  be  true  as  far  as  it  went, 
of  the  chief  law  of  correlation.  Those  who  care  to  learn  more 
about  the  subject  may  refer  to  what  is  said  in  the  book  and  in  the 
memoir  already  quoted,  to  which  it  is  likely  that  I  may  be  able  to 
make  additions  before  long. 

The  gain  that  has  been  now  achieved  is  the  discovery  of  the 
true  and  entirely  unforeseen  method  of  looking  at  correlation. 
The  novelty  of  the  idea  is  well  exemplified  by  the  question  raised 
at  the  outset,  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  probable  stature  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  old  notion  was  that,  the  average 
length  of  the  bone  being  so  and  so,  and  that  of  the  stature  of 
men  of  the  same  race  being  so  and  so,  then  if  the  bone  were,  say, 
a  twentieth  part  longer  than  the  average  of  such  bones,  the 
stature  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  should  be  estimated  at 
one-twentieth  more  than  the  average  stature  (subject  to  certain 
corrections).  This  we  now  perceive  to  be  doubly  erroneous  in 
principle.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  twentieths  or  other  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  average  length,  and  there  exists  no  direct  pro- 
portion between  the  total  lengths  of  the  bone  and  of  the  actually 
associated  stature.  The  idea  of  regression  being  a  factor  in  these 
relations  has  been  hitherto  quite  unsuspected  by  anatomists.  We 
now  see  that  it  necessarily  plays  an  essential  part  in  them,  and 
that  its  value  affords  an  admirable  measure  of  the  closeness,  or 
weakness,  of  correlation  between  any  two  series  that  severally 
vary  in  a  quasi-normal  manner.  We  can  also  construct  tables 
similar  in  form  to  those  spoken  of  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, wholly  by  calculation  from  the  following  five  data  :  namely, 
the  averages  and  the  scales  of  dispersion  (^*  probable  error  ^')  of 
either  of  the  two  quasi-normal  series,  and  the  ratio  of  regression 
from  either  of  them  to  the  other. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  wide  field  for  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  social  problems.  To  take  a  possible  example  of  such 
problems^  I  would  mention  the  relation  between  pauperism  and 
crime.  I  have  not  tried  it  myself ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  here, 
as  in  every  case  of  relation,  success  would  largely  depend  on  find- 
ing quasi-normal  series  to  deal  with.  Both  pauperism  and  crime 
admitting  of  many  definitions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  meanings  of  those  words  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  so 
that  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with  shall  be  fairly  homogeneous  in  re- 
spect to  all  important  circumstances.  To  do  this  is  the  business 
of  the  statistician,  who  becomes  assured  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  in  devising  his  restrictions  when  he  finds  that  his 
statistics  are  of  a  quasi-normal  character.  If  he  is  able  to  succeed 
in  this  task  in  the  present  problem,  the  relation  between  pauper- 
ism and  crime  would  be  rigorously  expressed  by  the  simple 
methods  already  explained. 

In  conclusion  I  must  repeat  what  was  said  before,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  deeper  into  this  subject  without  using  very  tech- 
nical language  and  dealing  freely  with  conceptions  that  are,  un- 
happily, quite  unfamiliar  to  the  large  majority  of  educated  men. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  topics  that  fall  under 
the  laws  of  correlation,  which  lies  quite  open  to  the  research  of 
any  competent  person  who  cares  to  investigate  it.  ^ 

Francis  Galtok. 


MY  LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

BY  BISHOP  WHIPPLE,   OF  MINNESOTA. 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  write  for  The  North  American 
Review  my  Indian  experiences. 

In  1859  there  were  twenty  thousand  Indians  in  Minnesota. 
They  belonged  to  the  two  great  families  of  northern  Indians — the 
Algonquins,  whose  beautiful  language  was  heard  by  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  and  the  Dacotahs,  whose  bands  extended  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Both  were  noble  types  of 
wild  men.  They  were  hereditary  foes,  but  neither  knew  the 
origin  of  their  hatred.    The  Dacotahs,  or  Sioux,  were  the  Indians 

.  of  the  prairie  and  the  more  warlike.     The  0  jib  ways,  or  Chip- 
peways,  were  the  Indians  of  the  forest  and  the  more  cunning. 

'  'Their  habits  and  customs  were  similar  ;  their  languages  totally 
different.  The  language  of  the  Dacotahs  has  more  vowels,  sounds 
harsher,  and  is  stronger.  The  Ojibway  is  the  language  of  poetry 
and  is  made  up  largely  of  labials  and  liquids.  Nearly  every  Indian 
word  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  "  is  Ojibway.  Indian  words  are 
descriptive.  "Chair''  in  English  is  arbitrary;  "a-pu-bi-win"  in 
Ojibway  is  *'the  something  on  which  he  sits."  Names  of  persons 
or  places  are  descripti^re,  and  are  often  changed.  A  mother 
names  her  boy  Ne-in-dah — *'  the  passing  cloud  ";  in  manhood 
he  may  receive  the  name  Taopi — "the  wounded  one."  In 
English  the  verb  " I  love"  is  the  same  when  applied  to  a  person, 
a  thing,  a  quality  of  mind  or  of  matter.  If  an  Ojibway  says,  "  I 
love,"  and  stops,  you  can  tell  by  the  inflection  of  the  verb  who  it 
is  or  what  it  is  he  loves.  These  unwritten  Indian  tongues  are 
marvellous  for  their  beauty  and  power,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
veying as  nice  shades  of  meaning  as  classic  Greek. 
^/  The  Indian  is  not  in  any  gross  sense  an  idolater.  His  uni- 
verse is  peopled  with  spirits.  He  recognizes  a  Great  Spirit ;  he 
believes  in  a  future  life.     He  has  a  passionate  love  for  his  chil- 
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dren,  and  will  gladly  die  for  his  people.  He  is  a  true  friend  and 
a  bitter  enemy.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  the 
Indian  was  the  first  to  violate  plighted  faith.  General  H.  H. 
Sibley,  the  chief  factor  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  says  that 
for  thirty  years  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Sioux  that  they  had  never 
taken  the  life  of  a  white  man.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Rice,  the 
chief  factor  among  the  Chippeways,  bears  like  testimony  to  their 
firm  friendship  and  honesty. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  Indian  system  was  at  its  worstf  It  was 
a  blunder  and  a  crime.  It  recognized  nomadic  tribes  as  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  destroyed  the  advisory  power  of  the  chiefs 
and  gave  nothing  in  its  place.  It  recognized  no  personal  rights 
of  property  ;  it  gave  no  protection  to  person  or  life  ;  it  punished 
ho  crime.  Its  emoluments  were  rewards  for  political  service, 
and  most  of  its  solemn  treaties  were  framed  to  use  the  Indian  as 
a  key  to  unlock  the  public  treasury.  At  best  it  established 
heathen  almshouses  to  graduate  savage  paupers.  Three  white 
men  passed  a  sleeping  Indian.  One  said,  ^'  I  will  kill  the  damned 
redskin,'*  and  drew  his  rifle  and  shot  him.  No  one  was  punished. 
An  Indian  woman  died  in  a  border  village  from  brutal  violence. 
The  agent  was  appealed  to  and  said,  ''  It  is  none  of  my  business.'' 
A  mixed-blood  killed  an  Indian  woman  ;  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  nearest  United  States  fort.  After  three  months  in  the 
guard-house  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discharge,  saying 
that  there  was  no  law  to  punish  an  Indian. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  poor  heathen,  surrounded  by  evil 
influences,  were  dragged  to  a  depth  of  sorrow  which  their  heathen 
fathers  never  knew,  and  that  robbery  and  wrong  brought  a  per- 
ennial harvest  of  blood.  Statesmen  and  philanthropists  pleaded 
in  vain.  Changes  were  made,  but  the  system  was  unreformed. 
Secretary  Barbour  asked  Congress  to  remove  the  bureau  from 
the  War  Department.  It  was  done ;  but  spurious  coin  is  not 
made  good  by  changing  pockets. 

Friends  advised  me  not  to  undertake  any  Indian  missions.  In 
my  boyhood  I  listened  to  the  stories  of  an  old  soldier  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, whose  life  had  been  spent  among  the  Indians.  A  sainted 
mother  taught  me  to  defend  the  weak.  I  believed  that  these 
wandering  redmen  were  children  of  one  God  and  Father,  and  that 
he  loved  them  as  he  loved  us.  I  carried  it  where  I  love  to 
take  anything  which  troubles  me,  and  I  vowed  that,  God  being 
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my  helper,  I  would  never  turn  my  back  on  the  heathen  at  my 
door.     I  have  tried  to  keep  the  vow. 

Three  weeks  after  I  reached  my  diocese  I  visited  the  Indian 
mission  at  Oall  Lake.  I  had  pictured  the  Indian  of  Cooper ;  the 
gay  dress  of  wild  men  and  women ;  the  picturesque  wigwam 
with  its  trophies  of  war  and  the  chase ;  the  happy  groups  of  dark- 
haired  women  and  children.  We  had  hardly  entered  the  forest 
before  we  came  to  the  new-made  grave  of  an  Indian  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  The  first  wigwam  was  a  scene,  of  desolation, — 
dirty,  squalid,  half-naked  children ;  a  poor  mother  standing  in 
the  snow  scraping  the  pitch  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree 
to  satisfy  the  gnawing  hunger  of  her  starving  babes ;  a  young 
girl  dying  from  scrofula  :  all  a  picture  of  woe  to  make  me  cry, 
'*  How  long,  how  long,  0  Lord  ?" 

The  lights  and  shadows  of  that  first  visit  are  the  epitome  of 
years.  We  held  a  sweet  service  in  the  log  church  of  St.  Columba 
on  the  banks  of  the  loveliest  of  Minnesota  lakes.  The  service  was 
strange  to  me.  I  only  knew  one  word,  and  that  is  the  same  in 
every  tongue — "  Jesus. ''  It  made  us  of  kin.  I  preached  through 
an  interpreter  and  tried  to  tell  the  old,  old  story  so  as  to  reach 
these  hearts.  After  service  I  was  asked  to  bury  an  Indian  child. 
It  was  at  even  when  the  shadows  of  the  pine-tree  rested  on  the 
grave.  Never  did  service  sound  sweeter  than  as  I  christened  this 
Indian  lamb  '*  dust  to  dust  "  in  the  acre  of  God.  An  Indian 
burial  is  sacred.  The  mother  lays  the  child's  treasures  in  the 
grave  ;  friends  place  the  weapons  of  war  and  the  chase  in  the  war- 
rior's hands,  and  the  faithful  dog  is  slain  to  bear  his  master  com- 
pany to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  After  the  service  the  mother 
brought  me  a  lock  of  hair,  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  and  said  :  "  I 
have  heard  that  when  white  mothers  lose  their  babes,  they  have 
the  hair  made  into  across  to  remind  them  of  tlie  baby  who  has  gone 
and  of  Jesus  who  has  taken  it.  Will  Keche-muck-a-day-a-konay 
have  my  baby's  hair  made  into  a  cross  ?'' 

Surely  an  Indian  mother's  heart  is  like  a  white  mother's 
heart.  In  several  wigwams  I  saw  a  little  bundle  ornamented 
with  strips  of  bead-work.  The  bereaved  mother  had  taken  the 
things  which  belonged  to  her  dead  child  and  made  a  bundle  and 
ornamented  it ;  and  this  she  carried  for  a  year  in  memory  of  her 
child.  They  believe  that  the  departed  spirit  lingers  by  the  grave, 
and  offerings  of  broad  are  often  placed  beside  if.     I  once  saw  an 
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old  man  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  called  him, 
and  said:  "Friend,  come  and  dine  with  me,"  After  dinner  1 
said :  "  I  have  plenty  of  provisions.  I  shall  be  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try a  week  longer.  If  you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  feed  you,  and 
when  we  part  I  will  give  you  all  the  stores  I  have  left.*'  He  said : 
"  You  have  a  kind  heart.  I  thank  you*  My  old  wife  is  sleepinjj^  in 
a  grave  yonder.  I  cannot  go  away  from  her,  for  she  will  be  lone- 
some.'* 

I  held  my  first  Indian  council  at  Oull  Lake.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester  said  to  mc  :  "  An  Indian  council  has  all  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this  diflPerence — that  the 
House  of  Lords  never  listen;  the  Indians  always  do."  The 
speaker  rises,  shakes  hands  with  the  principal  men  in  the  audi- 
ence, drops  his  blanket  from  his  right  shoulder,  leaving  his  arm 
free  for  gestures,  and  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner  presents 
his  subject,  enforcing  his  argument  by  many  illustrations  drawn 
from  nature  and  daily  life.  They  never  interrupt  a  speaker.  The 
last  words  of  every  speech  are,  "  I  have  done." 

In  these  early  visits  I  heard  many  stories  to  make  my  cheeks 
blush  for  shame.  The  Ojibways  justly  claimed  arrears  of  more 
than  $50,000  under  old  treaties,  which  had  never  been  paid. 
They  sold  some  of  the  most  beautiful  land  in  Minnesota  for  one 
cent  and  a  half  an  acre,  under  the  promise  that  it  should  become 
the  home  of  a  friendly  body  of  Indians,  who  would  be  a  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies,  the  Dacotahs.  The  treaty  was  made, 
and  the  country  was  immediately  opened  for  white  settle- 
ment. The  Dacotahs  had  sold  800,000  acres  of  their  reservation 
upon  the  plea  that  they  needed  more  money  for  civilization. 
They  waited  four  years  and  never  received  one  penny ;  it  was  all 
taken  for  claims.  This,  and  the  withholding  of  their  annuities 
for  two  months,  precipitated  that  awful  massacre  of  1862  in  which 
800  of  our  citizens  were  slain.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these 
overtrue  charges  of  robbery,  or  even  to  condemn  the  Indian  for 
his  sins. 

On  a  visit  to  the  Dacotah  mission  a  scalp-dance  was  held  near 
the  mission-house.  I  was  indignant.  I  went  to  Wabasha,  the 
head  chief,  and  said  :  '*  Wabasha,  you  asked  me  for  a  missionary 
and  teacher.  I  gave  them  to  you.  I  visit  you,  and  the  first  sight 
is  this  brutal  scalp-dance.  I  knew  the  Chippeway  whom  your 
young  men  have  murdered  ;  he  had  a  wife  and  children.;  his  wife 
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is  crying  for  her  husband ;  his  chihlren  are  asking  for  their 
father.  Wabasha,  the  Great  Spirit  hears  his  children  cry.  lie 
is  angry.  Some  day  he  will  ask  Wabasha,  '  Where  is  your  red 
brother  V  *'  The  old  chief  smiled,  drew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  upward,  and  said  :  '^  White  man  go  to 
war  with  his  own  brother  in  the  same  country ;  kill  more  men 
than  Wabasha  can  count  in  all  his  life.  Great  Spirit  smiles; 
says,  '  Good  white  man  ;  he  has  my  book  ;  I  love  him  very  much  ; 
I  have  a  good  place  for  him  by-and-by.'  The  Indian  is  a  wild 
man  ;  he  has  no  Great  Spirit  book ;  he  kills  one  man ;  has  a  scalp- 
dance  ;  Great  Spirit  is  mad,  and  says,  '  Bad  Indian ;  I  will  put 
him  in  a  bad  place  by-and-by.'    Wabasha  don^t  believe  it.'* 

The  Indian  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  humor,  and  is  like  a 
child  in  his  mirthfulness.  No  orator  can  see  the  weak  points  in 
his  adversary's  armor  or  silence  a  foolish  speaker  more  quickly. 

Old  Shah-bah-skong,  the  head  chief  of  Mille  Lac,  brought  all 
his  warriors  to  defend  Fort  Ripley  in  1862.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  prom- 
ised these  Indians  that  for  this  act  of  bravery  they  should  have 
the  special  care  of  the  government  and  never  be  removed.  A  few 
years  later,  a  special  agent  was  sent  from  Washington  to  ask  the 
Ojibways  to  cede  their  lands  and  remove  to  a  country  north  of 
Leech  Lake.  The  agent  asked  my  help.  I  said  :  "  I  know 
that  country.  I  have  camped  on  it.  It  is  the  most  worthless 
strip  of  land  in  Minnesota.  The  Indians  are  not  fools.  Don't 
attempt  this  folly.  You  will  surely  come  to  grief."  He  called 
the  Indians  in  council,  and  said  :  "My  red  brothers,  your  great 
father  has  heard  how  you  have  been  wronged.  He  said,  '  I  will 
send  them  an  honest  man.'  He  looked  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West.  When  he  saw  me,  he  said,  *  This  is  the 
honest  man  whom  I  will  send  to  my  red  children.'  Brothers, 
look  at  me !  The  winds  of  fifty-five  years  have  blown  pver  my 
head  and  silvered  it  over  with  gray,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have 
never  done  wrong  to  any  man.  As  your  friend,  I  ask  you  to  sign 
this  treaty." 

Old  Shah-bah-skong  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  :  '*  My 
friend,  look  at  me  !  The  winds  of  more  than  fifty  winters  have 
blown  over  my  head  and  silvered  it  over  with  gray ;  but  they  have 
not  blown  my  brains  away." 

That  council  was  ended. 
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An  agent  who  had  won  the  distinction  of  a  militia  general  de- 
sired to  impress  the  Indians.  Dressed  in  uniform,  with  chapeau 
and  sword,  he  said  :  '^  Your  great  father  thinks  that  one  reason 
why  he  has  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  Indians  is  that  he  has 
always  sent  to  them  civilians.  This  time  he  said, '  These  red  men 
are  warriors;  I  will  send  to  them  a  warrior/  and  he  sent  me." 
An  old  chief  arose,  drew  a  long  breath  and  said  :  ''I  have 
heard  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  that  white  men  had  their  great  war- 
riors. I  have  always  wanted  to  see  one.  I  have  looked  at  him, 
and  I  am  now  ready  to  die.'' 

Since  that  first  visit,  after  I  had  made  a  visitation  in  the  white 
field,  I  went  into  the  Indian  country  and  travelled  each  year  from 
500  to  1,500  miles  on  foot  or  in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  going  from 
Indian  village  to  village;  to  hear  their  tale  of  sorrow  and  with  a 
brother's  heart  and  hand  to  try  to  help  them. 

At  first  we  saw  very  little  fruit.  The  work  seemed  hopeless. 
The  Indian  medicine-men,  who  made  gain  of  their  people,  were 
our  bitter  foes.  Old  Shah-dah-yence,  the  leading  medicine-man 
of  the  nation,  was  my  Alexander  Coppersmith.  A  Christian 
Indian  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  Ilis  last  words  were  to  ask 
friends  to  follow  him  to  the  other  home.  The  next  day  all  the 
medicine-men  of  the  band  disappeared.  They  were  gone  a  month. 
One  day  they  came  back  with  blackened  faces  (Indian  mourning) 
and  in  rags.  The  people  asked  what  it  meant.  The  medicine- 
men said:  ''It  is  too  awful  to  tell."  After  much  persuasion, 
they  revealed  the  awful  secret.  They  said  :  "  We  travelled  far  in  the 
forest  and  held  a  fast.  The  Great  Spirit  showed  us  the  other 
world.  We  saw  this  Christian  Indian  wandering  alone.  He 
told  us  that  when  he  died  he  went  to  the  white  man's  heaven  and 
asked  admission.  The  angel  at  the  gate  said  :  'Who  are  you?' 
He  said  :  '  A  Christian  Ojibway.'  The  angel  shook  his  head 
and  said  :  '  This  is  a  white  man's  heaven.  No  Ojibway  has  ever 
come  here.  There  are  happy  hunting-grounds  for  the  Ojibways. 
You  must  go  there.'  lie  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  red  man's 
heaven,  and  asked  admission.  The  angel  at  the  gate  asked  him: 
'Who  are  you?'  lie  answered:  'A  Christian  Ojibway.'  The 
angel  shook  his  head  and  said :  '  The  Ojibways  are  medicine- 
men. If  you  are  a  Christian,  you  must  go  to  the  other  heaven.' 
The  poor  man  would  have  to  wander  alone  forever." 

Old  Shah-dah-yence  had  a  great  desire  to  have  his  son  edu- 
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catedy  and  we  brought  hiniy  with  other  Indian  children,  to 
Faribault.  At  wayside  inns  the  border  people  would  gather 
about  the  wagon  and  say :  "  Wonder  what  he  is  going  to 
do  with  these  Injun  children."  **  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  can 
make  Christians  out  of  them."  '*  It  can't  be  did."  "  You  might 
as  well  tame  a  weasel."  Four  of  these  boys  became  ministers  of 
the  church.  This  old  medicine-man  learned  from  his  son  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  never  known  any  man  whose 
whole  life  was  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
In  his  old  age  I  have  known*  him  to  walk  to  Red  Lake,  seventy 
miles,  to  tell  his  people  of  the  love  which  filled  his  heart. 

In  those  early  days  my  visits  to  Washington  were  oft-repeated 
stories  of  blighted  hopes.  I  found  President  Lincoln  a  willing 
listener.  I  told  him  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  1862,  when  300 
miles  of  our  border  was  one  track  of  blood.  As  I  repeated  the 
story  of  specific  acts  of  dishonesty,  the  President  said  :  *^  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  Southern  man  who  bought  monkeys  to  pick  cot- 
ton ?  They  were  quick  ;  their  long,  slim  fingers  would  pull  out 
the  cotton  faster  than  negroes  ;  but  he  found  it  took  two  overseers 
to  watch  one  monkey.  This  Indian  business  needs  ten  honest 
men  to  watch  one  Indian  agent." 

From  the  martyred  President  I  received  the  highest  compli- 
ment ever  paid  to  me.  He  said  to  a  friend  :  '*As  I  listened 
to  Bishop  Whipple's  story  of  robbery  and  shame,  I  felt  it  to  my 
boots";  and,  rising  to  his  full  height,  he  said  :  '*  If  I  live,  this 
accursed  system  shall  be  reformed."     He  would  have  done  it. 

Secretary  Stanton  said  to  General  Halleck  :  '*  What  does 
Bishop  Whipple  want?  If  he  came  hero  to  tell  us  that  our  Indian 
system  is  a  sink  of  iniquity,  tell  him  we  all  know  it.  Tell  him 
the  United  States  government  never  redresses  a  wrong  until  the 
people  demand  it.  When  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the  people,  the 
Indians  will  be  saved." 

As  I  recall  those  early  days,  there  come  to  me  many  sweet 
memories  of  the  heroism  of  my  Indian  friends.  All  that  sheds 
light  on  the  days  when  I  was  walking  on  ray  heart  is  the  story  of 
Indian  bravery.  Other  Day,  Taopi,  Wabasha,  Good  Thunder, 
Simon  Anagmani,  Lorenzo  Laurence,  Wah-hau-ca-ma-za,  and 
many  others  were  heroes  as  the  world  measures  heroes.  Taopi 
carried  to  his  grave  a  certificate  saying,  **  Taopi,  a  wounded 
man,  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  United  States  for 
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havings  with  other  Christian  Indians^  rescued  200  white  women  and 
children  during  the  Sioux  war.*'  He  died  of  a  broken  heart.  His 
last  words  to  me  were  :  "  The  Great  Spirit  has  called  me  to  go 
on  the  last  journey.  I  am  not  afraid,  for  Jesus  is  going  with  me, 
and  I  shall  not  be  lonesome  on  the  road."  Dear  old  Good 
Thunder,  chief  of  scouts,  is  living  at  Birch  Cooley.  He  came 
to  his  old  home  and  bought  eighty  acres  of  land.  He  said  to  me  : 
**  I  have  came  back  to  my  old  home.  I  cannot  live  without  a 
•  tipi  wakon,'  where  I  can  worship  the  Great  Spirit.  If  you  will 
build  my  people  a  church,  I  will  give  you  twenty  acres  of  land." 
No  guest  is  more  welcome  in  my  home  than  this  Christian  chief. 

Generals  Terry,  Miles,  Stanley,  and  Custer  have  again  and 
again  borne  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  these  scouts.  After  General 
Custer  returned  from  the  Black  Hills,  he  wrote  to  the  Itev.  Mr. 
Hinman  :  *'  I  cannot  allow  these  scouts  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  bearing  testimony  to  their  fidelity.  I  not  only  say 
they  have  proved  good  soldiers;  I  doubt  if  any  village  can  show 
thirty  men  of  more  exemplary  character.  Among  many  pleasant 
incidents  I  recall  one  Sunday  in  camp  when  suddenly  I  heard 
the  familiar  tune,  'Rock  of  Ages.'  Knowing  that  cavalrymen 
were  not  noted  for  hymn-singing,  I  followed  the  sound  and  found 
that  the  sons  of  men  who  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarous 
wildness  were  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God." 

To  Emmegahbowh,  Bad  Boy,  Shah-bah-skong,  and  other  faith- 
ful souls  we  owe  the  protection  of  our  northern  frontier.  Many 
of  them  have  gone  before  to  the  land,  as  Red  Cloud  once  said, 
'*  where  it  is  hoped  white  men  will  tell  no  lies.'* 

In  the  hopes  which  come  to  me  at  eventide  there  are  none 
sweeter  than  that  in  our  Father's  home  we  shall  meet  many  of 
these  men  of  the  trembling  eye  and  wandering  foot,  to  whom  we 
were  permitted  to  give  a  brothers  sympathy,  a  brother's  love,  and 
a  brother's  prayers. 

If  I  do  not  weary  your  readers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  them 
what  the  gospel  has  done  for  these  red  men  in  leading  them  into 
the  light  of  Christian  civilization. 

H.  B.  WniPPLE. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  ROBERT  LOWRY,  EX-GOVERNOR  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

I  AM  invited  to  discuss  the  needs  of  the  Sonth  as  I  learned 
them  during  my  occupancy  of  the  executive  office  for  eight  years 
in  Mississippi. 

The  subject  implies  that  the  South  has  peculiar  needs  not  com- 
mon to  other  sections  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is,  unfortunately, 
true.  The  position  of  the  South  is  isolated.  It  is  not  rendered 
so  by  reason  of  differences  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  or  natural 
resources,  though  these  exist ;  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  political 
differences  originating  in  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  has  radically  changed  the  labor  of  the  country,  this 
change  creating  new  industries  and  enterprises.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  great,  impartial,  and  philosophical  minds  long  years 
ago  predicted  disaster  and  ruin  to  those  exposed  to  the  ordeals 
through  which  the  South  has  passed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  the  two  races  of  which  the 
Southern  States  are  mainly  composed  could  not  live  equally  free 
under  the  same  government.  In  this  opinion  de  Tocquevillo 
concurred,  as  did  distinguished  historians  of  Europe,  one  of  whom 
gave  the  West  Indies  as  an  example  where  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization had  been  arrested  and  both  races  ruined. 

The  South  has  survived  the  ordeal,  and  the  trials  through 
which  it  has  passed  inspire  courage  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
needs  of  to-day  are  inseparably  connected.  The  one  must  be 
understood  to  comprehend  the  other. 

Without  discussing  the  policy  of  any  political  party,  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  from  1867  to  1874  the  laws  in  Mississippi 
were  not  enforced,  and  life  and  property  had  but  little  protection. 
The  public  revenues  were  exhausted  and  their  sources  dried  up. 
This  not  only  applied  to  the  visible,  tangible  resources  of  the 
people,  but  in  many  instances  throughout  the  Southern  States 
the  burdens  were  increased  by  the  issuance  of  negotiable  bonds. 
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Capital  fled  from  the  coantry.  Farms  were  abandoned  or  for- 
feited and  sold  for  taxes,  and  a  steady  stream  of  emigration,  com- 
posed of  the  best  material  in  the  South,  sought  homes  elsewhere. 
The  great  nataral  resources  of  the  country  remained  undeveloped. 
Not  a  mine  was  opened,  not  a  factory  was  established,  not  a  rail- 
road was  built.  Trade  and  commerce  were  paralyzed,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  despaired. 

The  foregoing  can  be  verified  by  the  official  statistics.  In  1869 
the  State  tax  in  Mississippi  was  ten  cents  on  1100;  in  1871,  forty 
cents;  in  1872,  eighty;  in  1873,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  in 
1874,  one  hundred  and  forty  cents  on  $100;  and  the  county  and 
municipal  taxes  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  taxation,  the  public  debt  increased  in  like  proportion,  show- 
ing a  large  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts.  More  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  lands  were  sold  for  taxes,  embracing  a  large  quan- 
tity in  the  Yazoo- Mississippi  delta,  equal  in  fertility  to  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile. 

Amid  the  general  depression  the  people  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  pick  up  their  burden,  and  by  renewed  energy  win  pros- 
perity, and  they  succeeded.  From  that  time  onward  it  has  been 
a  steady  march  unexampled  in  the  past  experience  of  even  this 
rapidly-growing  country.  The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  Southern  States  since  that  date  is  enormous.  The 
miles  of  railroad  that  have  been  constructed,  the  value  of  factories 
that  have  been  established,  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  Mississippi,  during  the  time  mentioned,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  ninety  thousand  children  in  the  common  schools,  and 
the  amount  expended  in  1889  for  their  support  was  over  11,000,- 
000.  The  people  share  liberally  of  their  means  for  educational 
purposes.  The  resources  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  splendid 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  both  races, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  build  and  support  asylums  for  the 
afflicted.  In  addition  to  the  liberal  support  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  forfeited  for  taxes 
have  been  redeemed. 

These  are  substantial  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  they 
demonstrate  the  struggle  that  the  Southern  people  have  made 
to  recuperate  and  build  up  their  fortunes. 

The  needs  of  the  South  are  organized  or  systematized 
labor,  capital,  and  less  legislation.  I  dissent  from  those  who 
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class  the  negro  as  an  inferior  laborer.  I  regard  him  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  laborer  that  will  ever  be  foand  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  chief  product,  cotton.  His  adaptability  to 
the  climate  and  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  skilled  laborer,  together 
with  his  natural  inclination,  fit  him  for  the  cotton  field.  What 
his  ultimate  fate  may  be  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  find  his  equal  or  supply  his  place  as  a  laborer  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  annual  value  of  this  one 
product  alone  in  Mississippi  is,  in  round  numbers,  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  it  exceeds  that  sum  in  one  State  and  approxi- 
mates it  in  others,  the  importance  of  well-organized  and  reliable 
labor  is  apparent.  It  is  one  of  the  needs  that  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  say,  and  I  repeat  the  state- 
ment, that  if  the  area  of  country  embraced  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Mississippi  delta  was  thoroughly  protected  from  the  floods, 
and  every  acre  cultivated  in  cotton,  it  would  produce  more  than 
was  raised  in  the  United  States  in  any  year  previous  to  the  late 
war.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  increased  con- 
sumption keeps  pace  with  the  production,  and,  moreover,  that 
cotton  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  fabric  that  is  found  in  the 
mercantile  world. 

Hence  well-organized  labor  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  this  valuable  crop.  If  the  negro 
was  let  alone  by  politicians,  and  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions, he  would  be  a  better  laborer,  and  more  contented  ;  and  with 
the  advantages  of  education  time  would  increase  his  appreciation 
of  citizenship. 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  statistics  show  a  decrease  in  crime 
during  the  last  decade.  In  1880  there  were  more  than  900  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary;  in  1889,  with  an  increased  population, 
there  were  550.  The  improvement  in  this  and  other  respects  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  lead  to  the  well-founded  hope  that  within  a 
few  years  the  stable  and  well-ordered  governments  under  which 
we  live,  supplemented  by  the  influence  of  education  and  Christi- 
anity, will  accomplish  much  in  restoring  cordial  relations  between 
the  races,  and  in  systematizing  labor,  which  will  assure  reasonable 
profeDerity. 

JtTississippi  is  an  agricultural  State,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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difflculties  to  which  I  refer^  mnch  has  been  accomplished;  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  State  daring  the 
past  ten  years,  ander  home  rule,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  a  State,  and  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  her  people  of  every  class,  creed,  race,  sex,  and  condition, 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  States  for  the  same 
period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  Soutbem  State, 
and  of  some  even  more.  These  facts  indicate  more  clearly  than 
any  mere  words  that  the  trne  need  of  the  Soath  is  to  be  permitted 
to  parsue  without  molestation  the  career  npon  which  she  is  now 
embarked. 

Besides  systematized  labor,  we  want  capital ;  for  it  mnst  be 
remembered  that  to  get  the  great  agricultural  interests  on  a  firm 
and  prosperous  footing  required  all  the  home  capital  at  command. 
With  the  exception  of  Texas,  which  has  five  times  its  area,  Mis- 
sissippi is  the  largest  cotton-growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  largest  cotton- manufacturing  State  in  America. 
One  of  the  great  needs  of  Mississippi  and  other  cotton  States  is 
capital  to  establish  factories,  especially  those  of  cotton  and  wool. 
The  productions  of  the  earth  are  usually  manufactured  where 
they  are  made  or  found,  and  why  capital  has  not  sought  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  here  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  cannot  be 
charged  to  unjust  laws,  or  to  oppressive  taxation,  or  to  misgovem- 
ment.  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people  in  this  or  any  other  country  where  laws  are  more  impartial 
or  more  faithfully  executed  than  in  Mississippi. 

Our  climate,  productions,  and  conditions  generally  are  most 
favorable  for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton.  There  are  cheap 
land,  cheap  labor,  cheap  fuel,  and  the  raw  material  raised  in  pro- 
fusion. It  may  also  be  stated  that  in  many  localities  we  have 
never-failing  streams  of  water,  and  the  weather  is  never  too  cold 
for  operators  to  do  a  satisfactory  day's  work. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the  Wes- 
son Cotton  Factory,  having  only  the  Illinois  Central  Sailroad  for 
transportation,  ships  goods  1,450  miles  to  Boston,  and  there  com- 
petes with  cotton  goods  of  every  description  manufactured  within 
forty  miles  of  Boston.  The  same  may  be  said  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  large  cities. 

Yes,  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  South  is  capital  to  build  up 
and  establish  factories.     Certainly  where  all  the  conditions  and 
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the  evils  incident  to  the  existence  of  peculiarly  distinct  and  diflFer- 
ent  races^  equally  free  under  the  same  government ;  but  in  their 
trials,  and  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition^  appeals  were 
made  to  the  law-making  power  for  any  relief  that  could  be  sug- 
gested. Too  much  legislation  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country. 
Change  is  not  always  improvement.  A  law  which  may  not  be 
of  the  best;  but  with  which  those  concerned  are  familiar^  is  better 
for  society  than  frequent  changes  in  the  hope  of  improving  the 
law.  That  is  praiseworthy  conservatism  which  clings  to  what  is, 
until  assured  of  something  better  to  substitute  for  it. 

The  gloomy  prophecies  of  those  who  spoke  for  posterity  have 
not  been  fulfilled  in  our  historv.  Great  deeds  and  vii*tues  are  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  great  trials.  To  solve  successfully  the 
grave  social  and  political  problems  with  which  we  yet  stand  face 
to  face,  and  to  adjust  differences  and  peculiarities  of  races  so  as 
to  render  mutual  help,  instead  of  putting  a  clog  upon  both  public 
and  private  interests,  are  objects  worthy  of  the  loftiest  ambition, 
and  in  which  every  citizen  high  and  low  may  participate. 

Robert  Lowry. 


{ 


FLAWS  IN  INGERSOLLISM. 

BY    THE    REV.    LYMAN    ABBOTT,  D.D. 


BoBEBT  O.  Ingersoll,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  the  editor  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view asked  me  to  reply  to  your  two  articles  recently  published  in 
that  periodical,  entitled  "  Why  Am  I  an  Agnostic?"  my  first  in- 
clination was  to  decline.  The  larger  my  observation  of  life,  the 
more  mature  my  experience,  the  less  my  faith  in  the  value  of 
polemics.  For  two  champions  to  measure  swords  against  each 
other  in  a  rhetorical  duel,  with  a  crowd  looking  on,  and  by  their 
real  or  fancied  applause  stimulating  the  ambition  and  the  vanity 
of  the  combatants,  each  applauded  by  the  adherents  of  the  cause 
he  champions,  and  in  the  minds  of  both  the  desire  of  truth 
banished  by  the  eager  resolve  for  victory — this  has  always  seemed  to 
me,  increasingly  seems  to  me,  a  profitless  occupation  for  earnest- 
minded  men.  Life  is  too  short,  life  is  too  serious,  to  leave  room 
for  such  spectacular  tournaments,  whose  prize  the  public  awards, 
not  to  truth,  but  to  brilliance  of  rhetoric  and  readiness  of  repartee. 

It  would,  indeed,  I  think,  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  some 
serious  errors  in  your  statements,  but  they  are  probably  not  more 
serious  than  those  into  which  I  should  fall  were  I  to  endeavor  to 
write  of  constitutional  law,  furnished  therefor  only  by  a  casual 
reading  of  the  Constitution,  and  perhaps  The  Federalist,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  judicial  interpretation  afforded  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  last  half-century.  I 
might  point  out  your  mistake  in  supposing  that  hundreds  of 
crimes  were  punished  with  death  under  the  Mosaic  statutes,  tell- 
ing you  that  there  were  in  fact  exactly  twelve  crimes  so  punished. 
These  were  idolatry,  witchcraft,  blasphemy,  fraudulent  prophecy, 
Sabbath-breaking,  rebellion  against  parents,  resistance  to  judicial 
officers,  murder,  homicide  by  negligence,  adultery,  certain 
incestuous    marriages,   kidnapping.       When    one    reflects  that 
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there  were  in  that  epoch  no  prisons,  and  no  possibility 
of  providing  them,  that  banishment  from  the  camp  dar- 
ing the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  was  panishment 
worse  than  death,  and  that  as  late  as  1600  a.  d.,  in 
England,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  crimes  were  capital 
oflFences,  the  Mosaic  code  does  not  seem  to  be  extraordinarily 
harsh  or  cruel.  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  Orient  to-day  the 
life  of  every  citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  despot,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  and  that  under  Moses  no  man 
could  be  deprived  of  life  or  property  except  after  trial  and  con- 
viction by  his  peers,  the  judicial  system  which  Moses  established 
does  not  seem  by  contrast  exceptionally  barbaric. 

I  might  assure  you  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Christians  say  to  the  heathen :  "  You  must  examine  your  religion, 
and  not  only  so,  but  you  must  reject  it ;  and  unless  you  do  reject  it, 
and,  in  addition  to  such  rejection,  adopt  ours,  you  will  be  eternally 
damned.^'  I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  a  single  living  teacher  in 
the  Christian  church  who  holds  any  such  doctrine.  Joseph  Cook 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  have  stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
conservative  party  in  the  orthodox  church  in  its  recent  contro- 
versies concerning  the  future  of  the  heathen,  and  they  have  both 
contended  vigorously  that  an  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  not 
essential  to  salvation ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  myriads  of  pagans 
will  be  found  to  have  entered  into  eternal  life  without  anv  knowl- 
edge  of  Christ  or  his  religion.  But  it  would  probably  be  of  little 
use  in  a  public  debate  to  point  out  these  and  kindred  errors.  No 
man  likes  to  acknowledge  publicly  that  he  has  been  mistaken. 
The  only  result  would  be  your  reply.,  perhaps,  that  a  code  which 
punished  Sabbath-breaking  with  death  was  barbaric,  and  that,  if 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  it  is 
not  legitimate  to  lay  such  stress  upon  its  acceptance.  Thus  the 
argument  would  be  simply  shifted  ;  there  would  be  a  new  thrust 
and  a  new  parry,  and  the  fencing  would  go  on  as  before. 

I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
you;  to  answer  in  detail  your  criticisms  on  the  Bible,  which  seem 
to  me  to  grow  almost  wholly  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  that 
book,  nor  your  criticisms  on  theology,  which  seem  to  me  to  grow 
partly  out  of  your  misapprehensions  of  the  theologians  and  partly 
out  of  their  misapprehensions  of  the  Bible.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  and  those  who  agree  with  you,  or  who,  without  agreeing 
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with  you,  admire  your  eloquence  without  seriously  considering 
your  object,  whether  you  are  quite  sure  that  this  object  is  worthy 
of  one  who  desires  to  be  and  to  be  known  as  a  lover  of  his  fellow  • 
men.  You  desire,  if  I  understand  the  spirit  and  purport  of  your 
writings,  to  deprive  mankind  of  their  faith  in  Ood,  in  Christ,  in 
the  Bible.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  faith  is  so  injurious,  so 
depressing,  so  dwarfing  to  human  growth,  so  dangerous  to  human 
liberty,  so  distressing  to  humanity  in  its  sorrow,  so  demoral- 
izing to  humanity  in  its  moral  conflicts,  that  to  take  it  from  them 
is  worthy  your  eloquence  on  the  platform,  and  your  invective, 
your  satire,  and  your  ridicule  on  the  printed  page  ?  Will  life 
and  property  be  safer,  will  liberty  be  surer,  will  homes  be 
sweeter,  will  life  be  more  joyous  and  death  less  terrible,  if  you 
succeed,  and  the  life  of  Christ  is  forgotten,  and  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  no  more  sung,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  fall  into 
oblivion,  and  faith  in  God  and  hope  of  immortality  are  dis. 
sipated  like  pleasant  dreams  by  a  rude  awakening,  and  humanity 
is  left  without  a  Father  and  life  without  a  hope  ?  You  remember, 
perhaps,  the  testimony  to  his  own  experience  borne  by  Professor 
Clifford,  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  candid,  most  noble- 
minded  atheist  of  the  century  : 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  theistio  beUef  is  a  comfort  and  a  solace  to  those  who 
hold  it,  and  that  the  loss  of  it  is  a  very  painful  loss.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  at  least, 
by  many  of  us  in  this  generation,  who  either  profess  it  now,  or  received  it  in  our 
childhood  and  have  parted  from  it  since,  with  such  searching  trouble  as  only  cradle- 
faiths  can  cause.  We  have  seen  the  spring  sun  »hine  out  of  an  empty  heaven  to 
light  up  a  souUess  earth;  we  have  fell  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  Great  Com- 
panion is  dead.  Our  children,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  know  that  sorrow  only  by  the 
reflex  light  of  wondering  compassion,'*  * 

What  will  it  profit  your  fellow-men  if  you  succeed  in  giving  to 
them  a  like  experience  of  orphanage  ? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  you 
to  give  your  countenance  to  a  lie  because  it  is  pleasing  or  appears 
to  be  profitable.  Or  that  I  even  wish  you  to  keep  silence  while  such 
a  lie  flourishes  before  your  eyes.  By  no  means.  Let  us  have  the 
truth,  cost  what  it  may.  Let  hearts  bleed  and  feet  falter  in  the 
march,  let  courage  fail  and  hope  die,  let  governments  perish  and 
communities  dissolve  into  their  original  elements,  rather  than  live 
and  prQsper  by  lies.  If  you  are  sure  that  there  is  no  God  who  is 
the  Father  of  us  all ;  no  future  life  which  sheds  its  light  of  hope 

'Professor  Clifford :  "Influence  upon  Morality  of  a  Decline  in  Religious  Belief.' 
Lectures  and  Essays,  VoL  IL,  page  247. 
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on  the  sorrowful  enigma  of  the  present ;  no  divinity  in  man  taber- 
nacling in  the  hearts  of  all  who  will  give  it  admission,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  heart  of  him  who,  because  he  gave  it  free  entrance 
and  yielded  it  absolute  loyalty^  is  preeminently  the  Son  of  Ood ;  no 
voice  speaking  in  the  voices  of  men  the  language  of  divinity, 
but  in  a  patois  of  earth, — if  you  are  sure  of  this,  and  are  convinced 
that  our  brighter  hope  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  you  do  right  to 
attempt  to  dispel  the  illusion  and  waken  us  from  the  dream.  So 
one  might  well  exhaust  his  skill  to  awaken  from  his  pleasing 
lunacy  one  who  was  a  prince  in  the  asylum  ward,  but  would  be- 
come a  pauper  when  returned  sane  to  his  home.  But  if  I  under- 
stand you  aright,  you  are  not  sure.  Thus  eloquently,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  Beview,  you  state  your  conclusions : 


"Let  118  be  honest  with  onraelyes.  In  the  presence  of  oonntless  mysteries;  stsnd- 
Ing  beneath  the  bonndless  heaven  sown  thick  with  oonstellatlons ;  knowtoff  that 
each  grain  of  sand,  each  leaf,  each  blade  of  grass,  asks  of  every  mind  the  answeriess 
question;  knowing  that  the  simplest  thing  defies  solntlon ;  fteUng  that  we  deal  with 
the  superficial  and  the  relative,  and  that  we  are  forever  eluded  by  the  real,  the  abso- 
lute—let us  admit  the  llmitadons  of  our  minds,  and  let  us  have  the  courage  and 
the  candor  to  say  :   We  do  not  know." 

You  do  not  call  yourself  an  atheist,  but  an  agnostic.  Ton 
do  not  know  that  there  is  no  Ood,  but  you  do  not  know  that  there 
is  one.  Well,  let  us  for  the  moment  grant  that  we  are  all  agnos- 
tics ;  that  we  none  of  ud  kfiow  that  there  is  a  God;  that  we  only 
have  faith  that  there  is  one.  Is  it  so  impossible  a  faith  that 
loyalty  to  truth  requires  its  overthrow  ?  Is  it  so  injurious  to  man 
that  loyalty  to  love  requires  its  overthrow  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  in  God  rests  on  the  surest  of  all  foundations — on  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  him.  Herbert  Spencer 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  subject  to  the  delusions  and  super- 
stitions of  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  intellect.  It  is  Herbert 
Spencer  who  says  :  "  Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  is  concerned  with  what  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.  A  brute  thinks  only  of  the  things  which  can  be 
touched,  seen,. heard,  tasted,  etc  ,  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  un- 
taught child,  the  deaf-mute,  and  the  lowest  savage.  But  the  de- 
veloping man  has  thoughts  about  existences  which  he 
regards  as  usually  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible  ;  and  yet  which 
he  regards  as  operative  upon  him.'*  It  is  in  this  consciousness  of 
a  God  who  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  that  our  faith  in  God 
is  founded — a  faith  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  character- 
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ized  the  greatest,  the  profoandest^  the  most  laminous  thinkers  of 
all  ages ;  the  greatest  philosophers  like  Socrates^  the  greatest 
poets  like  Ooethe^  the  greatest  statesmen  like  Gladstone^  the 
greatest  scientists  like  Isaac  Newton.  On  the  one  side  is  this 
faith  of  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  noblest  of  mankind ;  on  the 
other— what?  This  answer:  "We  do  not  know/'  It  will 
hardly  be  sincerely  contended  that  this  faith,  so  witnessed,  is  so 
irrational  that  one  who  does  not  know  is  bound  by  his  loyalty  to 
truth  to  attack.it. 

Is  it,  then,  so  injurious  to  mankind  that  loyalty  to  humanity 
requires  him  to  attack  it  ? 

He  who  asks  his  neighbor  to  be  candid  must  himself  show 
candor.  And  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  conceptions  of  Ood  so  injurious  to  man,  because  so 
degrading  to  his  ideals,  as  to  arouse  in  the  lover  of  his  kind 
intensest  indignation.  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the 
Bible  counts  idolatry  the  worst  of  all  sins ;  and  I  think  that 
there  is  more  in  common  in  the  old  Hebrew  prophet's  ire  and 
your  own  temper  than  either  you  or  your  critics  would  be 
willing  to  concede.  I  fully  agree  with  Plutarch  that  super, 
stition  is  as  much  worse  than  atheism  as  a  bad  god  is  worse 
than  no  god  at  all.  In  so  far  as  you  wish  to  emancipate  men 
from  their  terror  of  God,  I  sympathize  with  the  result  which 
you  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish.  But  surely  you  know  that 
there  are  not  a  few  Christian  ministers,  though  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  how  many,  who  are  endeavoring  to  achieve  for  their 
fellow- men  the  same  emancipation.  Surely  you  know,  to  mention 
no  others,  what  my  predecessor  in  Plymouth  Church  did  by  voice 
and  pen  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  fear  from  religion  by  invoking 
the  angel  presence  of  love.  Surely  you  know  that  he  was  not 
alone  ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to-day,  dim,  but 
growing  clearer,  narrow  as  yet,  but  growing  broader  and  more 
inclusive,  is  that  faith  which  the  Boman  Catholic  Faber  has 
expressed  for  all  of  us  so  exquisitely: 

'  There's  a  wldeness  in  God's  mercy 
Ldke  the  wideneas  of  the  sea; 
There's  a  kindness  in  His  jtistice 
That  is  more  than  liberty." 

Is  this  faith  in  a  Father  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named— a  Father  who  understands  what  is  mystery  to 
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Us,  and  who  out  of  chaos  is  evolving  anew  created  world — bo  dead- 
ening to  human  sensibilities,  so  discouraging  to  human  endeavor, 
so  dwarfing  to  human  growth,  that  one  who  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  should  feel  himself  appointed  to  over- 
throw it  ?  Fear  hath  torment,  and  I  would  gladly  join  forces 
with  you  in  endeavoring  to  rid  the  world  of  this  tormentor.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  perfect  love  is  more  effectual  than  perfect  ig- 
norance to  cast  out  fear  ? 

The  mystery  of  life  !  Who  is  not  at  times  oppressed  by  it  ? 
Whose  faith  does  not  sometimes  fail  ?  Who  does  not  sometimes 
cry  out  also,  "  We  do  not  know  "  ?  He  who  does  not  see  that  the 
whole  world  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now, 
has  studied  life  to  little  purpose.  If  the  object  of  life  is  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  here  and  now, 
it  is  one  long,  continuous,  unbroken  blunder.  But  love  has 
higher  aims  than  this.  It  seeks  to  give  character,  not  happiness. 
Whether  I  am  happy  here  or  hereafter  is  a  matter  of  small  concern; 
whether  I  am  true,  pure,  noble,  manly,  is  the  only  question  worth 
considering.  I  ask  science  to  interpret  life  for  me,  and  it  re- 
plies, '*  Life  is  a  struggle  for  existence;  the  result  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest/'  I  ask  religion,  and  religion  replies,  "  Life  is  a  battle 
with  temptation  ;  the  result  is  eternal  life  to  the  victors.*'  The 
phrases  are  different ;  the  answer  is  the  same  :  struggle — ^battle ; 
survival — life  ;  fittest — victors.  And  if  you  agree  with  me  that 
character  is  worth  more  than  condition,  life  than  place,  being 
than  happiness,  you  may  possibly  also  agree  with  me  that,  when 
the  end  is  seen, — that  end  which  is  not  yet, — we  shall  see  that 
life  was  adapted  to  produce  character;  that  the  struggle  was 
adapted  to  produce  the  fittest. 

If  you  ask  me.  Could  not  omnipotence  have  created  the 
fittest  without  the  struggle,  virtue  without  battle  ?  I  reply,  "  We 
do  not  know.''  We  only  know  that  we  can  conceive  no  way  in 
which  courage  can  be  produced  without  danger  bravely  encoun- 
tered, nor  patience  without  burdens  bravely  borne,  nor  love  with- 
out self-denial  cheerfully  endured.  And  so  the  faith  in  a  love 
which  puts  its  children  into  the  battle,  binds  burdens  on  their 
shoulders,  offers  them  the  cross,  and  itself  enters  the  battle,  bears 
the  burden,  and  endures  the  cross  with  them,  seems  to  us  neither 
inconsistent  with  life  nor  inconceivable  by  the  reason.  You  do 
not  know.     That  I  can  readily  understand.     But  why,  since  you 
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do  not  know,  should  yoa  endeavor  to  take  from  humanity  a  faith 
and  a  hope  bo  illuminating  and  inspiring?  That  I  do  not  so 
readily  understand. 

But  we  are  not  merely  theists — ^we  are  Christians  :  we  belieye 
in  Ood ;  we  believe  also  in  Christianity.     What  is  Christianity  ? 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  darkest  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Poetry  had  died  in  Greece,  philosophy 
m  Rome,  prophecy  in  Palestine;  in  place  of  Isaiah  was  Gamaliel; 
in  place  of  Socrates  was  Philo.  Liberty  was  bound,  gagged,  and 
given  over  to  the  wild  beasts  to  be  devoured.  Society  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes — many  paupers  and  few  rich.  Public  cor- 
ruption was  not  even  a  public  disgrace.  Gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness were  fine  arts,  and  licentiousness  and  prostitution  a  religion. 
The  laborers  were  slaves ;  public  education  there  was  none ;  mar- 
riage was  a  partnership  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  either  partner. 
In  Palestine,  also,  decay,  though  not  so  complete.  Thanks  to  the 
system  of  public  education  which  Moses  had  founded,  there 
was  a  parochial  school  for  the  children  of  the  peasantry 
in  every  village  that  had  a  synagogue ;  thanks  to  the  restric- 
tions which  Moses  had  put  about  slavery  and  polygamy,  there 
were  few  or  no  slaves  in  Jewish  households,  and  not  a  harem  in  all 
Palestine.  And  yet  even  in  Palestine  the  church  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt  and  infidel  priesthood,  who  were 
agnostics  in  their  creed,  though  they  were  fitill  ritualists  in  their 
practice. 

At  this  time  there  appeared  a  young  man  of  thirty  whose 
brief  life  and  simple  teaching  were  to  revolutionize  the  world. 
He  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  little  province. 
He  gathered  a  few  hundred  of  the  common  peasantry  about  him, 
and  talked  to  them  of  truth,  duty,  love,  God.  Most  of  his 
teaching  was  conversational;  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  what 
can  be  called  his  public  discourses  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
these  only  in  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  sometimes  conflicting 
reports.  His  message  was  very  simple,  and  yet  the  world  has  not 
yet  become  weary  of  listening  to  it ;  and  to-day,  when  a  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  a  Phillips  Brooks,  a  Dwight  L.  Moody,  quietly 
ignoring  the  additions  and  corruptions  of  a  later  scholasticism, 
goes  back  to  the  simple  teaching  of  this  Galilean  rabbi,  throngs 
gather  to  hear  the  teaching,  as  they  did  when  it  was  first  given  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
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This  Galilean  rabbi  told  these  people  that  he  had  come 
from  Ood  to  tell  them  about  Ood  ;  that  he  was  a  witness  and 
testified  to  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  told  them  that  the 
world  was  not  orphaned ;  that  it  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who 
loved  his  children^  cared  for  them^  saflFered  with  them.  He  told 
them  that  all  men  were  brethren ;  that  distinctions  between  rich 
and  poor^  high  and  low^  cultured  and  ignorant,  between  Hebrew 
and  Oreek,  between  Jew  and  pagan,  diflFerences  of  ritual,  of  creed, 
of  condition,  of  race,  were  of  no  consequence ;  that  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  consequence  was  between  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness, truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice,  love  and  malice. 
He  told  them  that  life  was  for  service ;  that  to  be  useful  was  to 
be  great ;  that  to  bo  self-denying  was  to  be  happy  ;  that  sorrow 
rightly  borne  was  a  blessing,  not  a  bane;  that  the  way  to  overcome 
evil  was  by  love  and  patience,  not  by  force.  Moses  had  told 
the  Jew  to  love  his  Jewish  neighbor  as  himself ;  Jesus  told 
him  that  the  apostate  and  heretical  Samaritan  was  his  neighbor. 
Moses  had  forbidden  cruel  and  disproportionate  punishments : 
only  maim,  he  said,  the  one  that  maims  ;  kill  only  the  one  who 
has  killed.  Christ  went  further.  Do  not  punish  sin  at  all,  he 
said;  cure  it.  Love  is  better  than  justice ;  a  penitentiary  than  a 
prison  ;  a  reformatory  than  a  jail.  Resist  not  evil ;  do  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  you.  Moses  had  told  them  that  Ood 
was  justice — too  holy  to  clear  the  guilty  ;  Jesus  told  them  that 
God  was  love — so  holy  that  he  would  cure  the  guilty.  He  treated 
sin  as  a  disease ;  God  as  a  physician  ;  life  as  a  hospital.  Forgive- 
ness of  sin,  deliverance  from  sin,  was  his  mission.  He  told  them 
that  not  ignorance,  nor  wretchedness,  nor  race,  nor  even  sin  separ- 
ated the  soul  from  God  ;  that  the  more  the  soul  needed  God,  the 
readier  was  God  to  give  the  help  of  his  companionship. 

He  not  only  taught  these  things;  he  lived  them.  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  wealth;  sought  not  office  nor  place.  Applause  was  distasteful 
to  him  ;  he  escliewed  it.  When  men  would  have  shouted  his 
praises,  he  bade  them  be  still.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  as 
heroic  as  a  knight.  The  wrongs  of  others  aroused  his  wrath ; 
wrongs  inflicted  on  himself  aroused  only  his  pity  and  his  love. 
The  church  member  who  devoured  widows*  houses  and  for  a  pre- 
tence made  long  prayers,  he  denounced  with  ringing  invectives  as 
a  hypocrite  ;  the  apostate  who  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss,  he  bade 
pathetic  farewell  to  with  the  appellatioii  of  **  Friend. '*    In  all 
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this  he  declared  that  he  was  simply  fulfilling  his  Father's 
will,  revealing  his  Father's  truth,  doing  his  Father's  work, 
actuated  by  his  Father's  spirit,  and  manifesting  his  Father's 
character  to  men.  His  whole  life  and  teaching  were  one 
continuous  indictment  of  the  social  and  the  ecclesiastical  order 
of  his  time  ;  and  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  order  com- 
bined to  crush  him.  But  the  authorities  were  compelled  to 
move  cautiously  because  the  common  people  loved  him.  By 
the  aid  of  a  betrayer  they  traced  him  to  his  retreat.  The 
three  trusted  disciples  who  had  undertaken  to  watch,  that 
they  might  guard  against  surprise,  fell  asleep.  Jesus  dis< 
dained  to  flee  and  leave  them  to  be  arrested,  put  himself  between 
the  police  and  his  own  recreant  followers,  bade  the  latter  escape, 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  death.  The  shameful 
story  of  cruel  abuse,  the  resplendent  story  of  divine  suffering  love, 
I  need  not  here  recall.  His  death  seemed  to  have  extinguished 
the  last  light  from  the  heavens  and  left  the  world  in  the  night  oi 
an  utter  despair. 

But  his  disciples  did  not  long  despair.  In  the  belief  that  h& 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  they  rose  from  a  despair  that  was  worse 
than  death.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
faith  in  his  resurrection  had  become  the  inspiration  of  the  church. 
With  an  unprecedented  audacity,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had 
undertaken  to  convert  the  world  to  this  faith,  and  in  that  faith 
to  loyalty  to  their  master  and  his  teachings.  Their  early  suc- 
cesses are  among  the  marvels  of  history.  Pagan  temples  became 
Christian  churches;  pagan  feast-days  Christian  festivals.  In  three 
centuries  the  faith  of  the  despised  Nazarene  had  become  the  rec- 
ognized religion  of  the  Boman  Empire.  But  the  conversion  was 
too  sudden  to  be  complete.  While  the  church  was  converting 
paganism,  paganism  was  also  converting  the  church.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been 
contending  with  the  paganism  which  is  inherent  in  us  all.  The 
banished  gods  were  rechristened  as  saints,  and  came  back  again. 
The  banished  idols  were  renamed  apostles,  and  remained  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  before.  The  polytheistic  throng  of  mediators  between 
deity  and  man  were  imported  into  the  church.  The  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  made  a  struggle  for  existence  in  Alex- 
andria, but  was  no  match  for  the  forces  of  wealth  and  ambition 
arrayed  against  it.     The  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was 
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dimmed^  if  it  did  not  entirely  disappear.  The  old  pagan  dread  of 
Ood  came  back  again  into  human  conscionsnesa.  Perfect  fear 
cast  ont  love  ;  Ood  became  a  terror,  religion  a  law,  faith  a  creed, 
worship  a  ritual. 

Yet  the  new  life  could  not  be  destroyed.  Every  age 
has  produced,  now  within  the  church,  now  without  it,  pro- 
testants  against  the  paganism  which  masquerades  in  the  robes 
of  Christianity.  Christ  and  his  truth  are  growing  clearer  in  the 
apprehension,  stronger  in  the  heart,  of  his  church.  In  that  church 
there  are,  of  course,  narrowness,  intolerance,  crueltry ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  church  is  made  up  of  men  and  women,  and  there  are  nar- 
rowness, intolerance,  cruelty,  in  the  best  of  us.  But  these  belong, 
not  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  paganism  with  which,  in  the 
church  as  without  it,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of 
gentleness,  generosity,  serrice,  self-sacrifice,  is  contending. 
These  are  seen  at  their  worst,  not  within,  but  without  the  church 
of  Christ.  Count  Tolstoi  has  shown  that  in  one  Russian  cam- 
paign more  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  devouring  spirit  of 
ambition  than  have  perished  in  all  the  religious  wars  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  to  this  date.  The  powers  of  evil  which  have  made  their 
lair  in  the  very  church  of  God  are  not  yet  driven  out  of  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  teaching 
of  the  Master,  still  less  to  realize  in  ourselves  his  life.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  church 
despite  its  faults — its  too  narrow  creeds,  its  artificial  scholas- 
ticism, its  emphasis  now  on  doctrines,  now  on  ritual,  its 
schisms  and  separations,  its  bickerings  and  strifes,  its  fashion, 
its  pomp,  its  social  exclusiveness,  its  sometimes  aristocratic 
temper.  It  does  us  no  harm  to  have  critics,  whose  keen- 
ness of  vision  is  quickened  by  prejudice,  point  out  these 
faults  to  us.  Still,  despite  them,  the  church  is  a  conservator 
of  civilization,  an  educator  of  good-will,  an  almoner  of 
charity,  and  the  school  of  a  noble,  though  defective,  reverence 
and  faith.  It  compels  men  to  think  of  other  things  than  stocks 
and  bonds,  lands  and  houses.  It  turns  their  minds  toward  con- 
siderations of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  It  calls  men  to  reflect 
on  noble  lives;  to  look  for  an  hour  a  week  on  the  incomparable 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  measure  their  own  lives  by  his.  It 
ministers  comfort  at  the  coffin  and  courage  in  the  market-place. 
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perfecter  of  the  unfinished  and  the  immature.  If  one  who  does 
not  know  whether  this  faith  is  true  or  not  attempts  to  take  it 
from  the  world,  he  shoald  consider  seriously  whether  he  has  some- 
thing  better  to  bestow  in  its  place. 

I  have  not  in  this  paper  discussed  the  miracles  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  because  these  topics,  in  my  opin- 
ion, occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  I 
wished  to  consider  only  essentials.  On  historical  evidence  which, 
after  a  somewhat  careful  weighing  of  the  matter  and  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  adequate,  I  regard  as  historical  the  events  narrated  in  the 
four  gospels  ordinarily  regarded  as  miraculous ;  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  analogous  events  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
equally  strong,  and  some  of  these  events  are  clearly  not  historical 
and  were  not  intended  by  the  writers  to  be  so  regarded.  But  I 
fully  agree  with  you  that  the  order  of  nature  has  never  been  violated 
or  interrupted.  So  that  it  would  appear  possible  that  our  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  due  partly  to  a  difference  of 
definition,  partly  to  a  difference  of  historical  judgment,  and  only 
partly — possibly  only  in  a  minor  degree— to  a  difference  of  religious 
faith. 

As  to  the  Old  Testament,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
understand  how  one  possessing  a  literary,  not  to  say  an  ethical, 
taste  could  write  the  sentences,  "  To  me  there  is  nothing  of  any 
particular  value  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  line  in  the  book  of  Genesis  calulated  to  make  a  human 
being  better/'  I  should  suppose  that  the  magnificent  psalm  of 
praise  to  the  Creator  with  which  Oenesis  opens,  the  beautiful 
legend  of  the  first  sin  and  its  fateful  consequences,  the  inspiring 
story  of  Abraham,  the  first  self-exile  for  conscience'  sake,  the 
romantic  story  of  Joseph  the  peasant  boy  become  a  prince, 
would  have  attraction  for  any  one  if  he  could  find  a  charm  in, 
for  example,  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table.  But  Genesis  is  not 
the  Bible,  and  Abraham  and  Joseph  are  not  Christ ;  and  what  I 
wish  I  might  commend  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  who, 
like  yourself,  seem  to  me  to  throw  away  the  wheat  because  it  is 
not  wholly  winnowed  from  the  chaff,  is  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  faith  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lyman  Abbott. 
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may  imagine  that  their  puzzling  ellipses  and  mysterious  allusions 
are  regarded  by  young  girls  with  indifference :  the  case  is  by  no 
means  so ;  a  prurient  curiosity  is  aroused^  and  they  have  opened 
lor  imagination  the  door  into  forbidden  ground. 

The  modesty  of  a  young  woman  is  the  tact  put  before  all  her 
perceptions^  the  instinct  which  resists  whatevei  is  forbidden^  the 
blind  discernment^  the  mute  indicator  of  what  should  not  be 
known.  It  makes  the  senses  circumspect^  and  it  prevents  youth 
from  stepping  prematurely  out  of  its  innocence.  Surely  it  is  the 
duty  of  mothers  and  matrons  to  hesitate  ere  they  remove  this 
delicate  veil  between  the  senses  and  the  innocent  mind  I 

Loose^  unguarded  talk  between  women  is,  however,  the  least 
of  the  conversational  immoralities  of  our  day.  Even  young  girls 
now  talk  with  men  on  subjects  scarcely  proper,  and  in  language 
which  is  still  more  doubtful.  For  our  active  life  is  beset  by  so 
many  complications  of  purposes,  impulses,  and  sensibilities  that 
nothing  now  seems  so  very  bad  or  so  very  good  to  us.  Such  ques- 
tions as  prostitution  and  Malthusian  doctrines  are  courageously 
gone  into,  and  conversation  about  them  is  carried  on  in  a  free  and 
unembarrassed  way.  Women  of  whose  lives  good  girls  should  at 
least  seem  to  be  ignorant  are  topics  of  discussion.  It  is  easy  to 
admire  that  conversational  frankness  which  calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
but  spades  need  not  be  put  into  garbage  heaps,  and  a  reticence 
that  is  almost  dissimulation  about  certain  matters  is  a  feminine 
virtue  very  near  akin  to  modesty.  There  are  bad  people  in  the 
world,  but  young  girls  should  never  be  near  enough  to  them  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact. 

Unfortunately,  also,  there  are  reputable  women  who,  not  hav- 
ing intellect,  try  to  compass  notoriety  by  saying  and  doing 
startling  things.  With  audacious  daring  they  discuss  characters 
whom  they  would  consider  it  a  defilement  to  know;  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  friends'  marriages ;  the  scandals  which  have 
caused  pending  divorces.  There  are  reputable  women  who  de- 
light in  slippery  confidences  and  perilous  familiarities.  There 
are  fast  girls  who  consider  propriety  an  attribute  of  old 
maids,  and  who  utter  doubtful  speeches  and  slang  phrases  with 
an  air  of  intentional  smartness  and  hopeless  unruliness  which 
would  be  disgusting,  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful;  "awfully  jolly 
girls  "  who  have  a  professional  jabber  so  slippery  and  evasive  that 
gesture  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  its  masquerading  initials.     Let 
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such  girls  imagine  themselves  mothers  teaching  the  savagery  of 
slang  to  their  baby  daughters^  and  it  may  help  them  to  an  esti- 
mate of  its  immorality  and  intrinsic  vulgarity. 

Pure,  refined  language  is  one  of  the  many  charms  of  noble 
womanhood,  and  girls  who  think  it  ^^slow^^  are  not  as  interest- 
ing as  they  consider  themselves.  Perhaps  at  exceptional  moments 
they  may  be  amusing,  but  whatever  is  the  cause  of  laughter  con- 
tains within  it  the  elements  of  contempt.  A  girl  who  has  ceased  to 
exact  respect  for  herself  speedily  becomes  a  bore,  and  sooner  or  later 
she  will  have  this  fact  made  clear  to  her  with  an  unsparing 
frankness. 

The  present  laxity  in  the  morals  of  conversation  has  come 
from  various  causes.  One  has  certainly  been  an  imprudent  and, 
perhaps  in  many  instances,  an  unclean  and  spurious  charity. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  Christendom  have  unchaste  women 
been  the  subjects  of  so  much  attention.  The  broad  Saxon  names 
designating  them,  unsparing  in  their  condemnation,  unmistaka- 
ble in  their  meaning,  have  been  put  aside  for  others  euphemistic 
enough  for  good  society,  and  thus  unnamable  things  have  been 
made  namable.  It  is  a  very  significant  breaking-down  of  decent 
barriers.  The  " whore*'  and  the  " courtesan*'  have  become 
" fallen  sisters'*  and  ^'unfortunates,**  "Magdalens"  or  '^lorettes*'; 
and  a  sentimental  sympathy  has  familiarized  young  girls  with 
conditions  of  which  they  ought  absolutely  to  know  nothing. 

To  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  is  truly  a  noble  mission,  but  the 
mission  is  not  one  for  unmarried  girls.  If  moral  scavenging  is  to 
be  done,  let  those  men  who  have  conceived  themselves  "  called  '* 
to  preach  repentance  do  it.  And  if  women  are  advantageous  in 
the  service,  there  are  mothers  in  Israel,  there  are  widows  who 
have  empty  hands,  and  matrons  who  have  daughters  of  their  own. 

But  the  truth  is  that  these  "  moonlight  "  and  '*  midnight  ** 
missions  attract  girls  by  their  romantic  names,  and  by  that  flavor 
of  impropriety  that  attaches  to  them.  It  may  be  asked.  Will  it 
make  us  wicked  to  know  all  about  the  wicked  ?  "We  certainly 
expect  that  knowing  about  the  good  will  make  us  good.  The 
rule  will  work  both  ways.  These  dark-life  studies  are  dangerous. 
Can  we  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Can  we  go  into  the 
haunts  of  sin  and  not  get  a  strong  soupfon  of  them  ?  To  give 
the  young  an  unnatural  insight  into  the  methods  of  immorality 
has  dangers  which  are  facts. 
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And  if  they  go,  then  they  have  done  what  they  consider  a 
great  charity,  and  they  inevitably  desire  to  talk  of  it.  Under 
the  guise  of  religion  they  can  do  so.  But  talking  of  fallen  women 
is  talking  of  vice,  no  matter  how  many  texts  are  introduced. 
And  into  what  perilous  places  walks  that  girl  who  talks  with  men 
of  her  Magdalens,  their  wrongs  and  sorrows,  their  repentances 
and  their  relapses  I  How  barriers  slip  away  as  unchastity  begins 
to  be  looked  upon  as  misfortune  ;  when  men  are  regarded  as  the 
seducers,  and  women  as  their  victims;  when  any  case  is  supposed 
in  which  a  woman  is  not  in  herself  a  sufficient  guardian  of  her 
purity  !  Yet  one  has  only  to  go  among  a  certain  very  respectable 
class  of  society  to  get  the  impression  that  the  most  interesting 
state  of  womanhood  is  woman  at  her  lowest  point  of  degrada- 
tion. Certainly  this  is  a  wrong  atmosphere  for  inexperienced 
youth.  Good  girls  should  dwell  outside  the  current  in  which 
such  subjects  are  spoken  of.  It  is  not  given  to  the  generality 
of  men  and  women  to  visit  Corinth,  and  not  do  as  Corinth  does. 

The  excuse  for  these  imprudences  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  women  will  commit  immoralities  in  the  mass  which  singly 
they  would  shrink  from.  What  modest  girl  would  talk  of  the 
heroine  of  *'  Traviata"  to  her  lover  ?  Yet  with  that  indecency 
generated  by  numbers  she  will  sit  for  hours  in  the  crowd  of  the 
theatre,  admiring  the  luxury,  the  splendor,  the  passions,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  dying  prostitute.  She  will  join  the  chorus  ador- 
ing "  La  Perichole^*  and  giggle  over  Schneider  or  Aim6e.  Surely 
this  is  a  seduction  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  parents  who 
know  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  divine  prayer,  '*  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.*^ 

Purity  of  speech  is  as  much  to  purity  of  action  as  kind  and 
gentle  speech  is  to  peace  and  good-will ;  and  never  is  a  woman 
so  undignified  and  so  unlovely  as  when  uttering  words  of  doubtful 
propriety.  There  may  be  even  no  question  of  virtue  or  vice  in 
such  talk  ;  but  it  takes  the  edge  of  modesty,  and  she  has  no  cause 
of  offence  if,  after  them,  men  approach  her  with  that  air  of  easy 
insolence  which  they  readily  fall  into  with  a  woman  who,  having 
ceased  to  respect  herself,  has  also  ceased  to  respect  them. 

Another  provocative  to  immoral  conversation  in  our  modem 
life  is  the  erotic  literature  of  the  day  and  its  promiscuous  circula- 
tion, both  in  the  form  of  cheap  novels  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  ;  the  details  of  divorce  trials,  the  publicity  given  to 
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There  are  other  and  very  distinct  conversational  immor- 
alities, but  the  one  tending  toward  sensualism  is  the  most  gen- 
eral and  the  most  dangerous.  For  many  women,  more  thought- 
less and  vulgar,  perhaps,  than  wicked,  not  only  tolerate 
its  impertinence,  but  find  it  laughable  and  '*  funny.''  And  it  is 
worth  consideration  that  such  shady  talk  not  only  disintegrates 
the  purity  of  women's  characters,  but  also  has  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence upon  men.  For  men  are  themselves  elevated  by  the  respect 
they  pay  to  good  women,  while  those  who  permit  them  license, 
though  it  be  but  in  words,  drive  them  into  contempt  and  cyni- 
cism even  more  readily  than  women  who  are  fickle  and  false. 

Something  alike  to  this  degradation  of  virtue  by  the  tongue  is 
a  certain  degradation  of  religion,  in  which  sacred  things,  either 
through  design  or  excitement,  are  spoken  of  in  words  admitting 
of  a  sensual  meaning — ^a  common  excess  in  emotional  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  among  elderly  women  who  have  abandoned  love  for  re- 
ligion. It  is  a  sacrilege  in  itself,  and  a  cause  of  sacrilege  in  all 
who  listen  and  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  express  their  disgust 
and  disapproval. 

The  question  of  social  lying  and  of  its  kindred  immorality, 
"  talking  of  self,"  is  too  wide  to  be  entered  upon  at  this  time  ; 
but  who  has  not  been  a  passive  sufferer  from  that  clamor  of  con- 
ceit and  invasion  of  arrogance  which  lead  young  men  and  women 
to  continually  boast  themselves  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the  idol 
of  the  other — that  odious^  egotism  which  has  no  more  shame  in 
parading  itself  than  a  peacock  has  ? 

Flattery,  jealousy,  calumny,  satire,  snubbing,  etc.,  have  each 
and  all  their  special  characteristics  of  immoral  tendency ;  but 
sins,  in  order  to  obtain  proper  reflection,  are  best  looked  at  in  the 
abstract  rather  than  the  concrete ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained  if  guardians  of  girls  set  themselves  peremptorily  and  posi- 
tively against  all  conversation  tending  to  sully  the  innocence  of 
youth,  or  to  bring  about  between  the  sexes  that  familiarity  of 
speech  that  leads  to  contempt,  to  broken  faith,  to  sin,  to  moral  death. 

This  is  the  canker  in  the  rose  of  youth.  There  is  a  kind  of 
affront  in  exhortation. 

Amelia  E.  Babb. 
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the  term  "bread-winner**  as  applied  to  the  laborer.  To  be  a 
bread-winner  was  all  that  the  workman  of  the  last  century  aspired 
to  ;  and  yet  he  grew  tired  of  the  contest,  for  it  brought  him  but' a 
scanty  portion  of  what  he  struggled  for.  In  1825,  the  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  the  ten-hour  system  began,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  it  was  officially  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1840.  Strikes,  contentions,  disputes,  and, 
very  often,  bloodshed,  at  length  brought  the  ten-hour  system 
into  operation,  and  with  its  final  adoption  the  workman  became 
ambitious  of  being  more  than  a  bread-winner. 

The  steam  railroad  was  then  courting  commercial  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  rapid  sequence  came  the  telegraph,  the  lightning- 
express  train,  and  the  daily  paper,  with  its  record  of  yesterday's 
proceedings.  Invention  took  new  life  in  every  department  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  able  to  do  in  a 
minute  what  it  formerly  required  hours  to  perform.  Since  1840 
the  agencies  of  production  have  gained  a  power  and  force  that 
were  not  deemed  possible  during  the  years  which  rolled  between 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era  and  that  date.  Previous  to  that 
time  brain  work  was  not  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  more  con- 
sideration than  hand  labor,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  service  were  con- 
cerned. Until  recent  years  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  clerk  or 
the  employee  of  the  counting-house  should  remain  at  his  post  a 
shorter  number  of  hours  than  the  mechanic  or  the  laborer.  What 
was  wanted  in  order  to  allow  all  men  to  labor  was  light,  and  the 
light  came. 

Fewer  hours  of  toil  mean  more  time  to  read,  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  ten-hour  system  the  workman  took  more  of  interest 
in  the  press  of  the  land;  he  had  more  time  to  read;  and,  that  fact 
once  established,  it  became  a  paying  investment  to  advertise  in 
"the  papers."  The  number  of  papers  began  to  increase,  for  the 
masses  had  more  time  to  read;  having  more  time  to  read,  they 
learned  what  was  going  on  throughout  the  world,  and  they 
naturally  acquired  new  tastes  and  desires.  The  adornment  of  the 
home  became  an  object  with  the  man  who  could  see  his  home  by 
daylight,  and  the  demand  for  articles  of  home  consumption  and 
adornment  increased  very  rapidly.  The  "  oldest  inhabitant "  has 
only  to  travel  back  some  fifty  years  in  memory  to  see  a  house  with 
bare  floors  from  cellar  to  garret,  sawed-off  stumps  serving  as  chairs, 
stone  dishes  on  the  table,  and  sheepskins  for  blankets.    He  will 
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be  no  niore  a  factor  in  the  field  of  production  than  the  spade  which 
he  handles.  The  laborer  has  no  other  interest  in  the  work  he 
performs  than  to  draw  pay  for  the  work  done  at .  the  end  of  the 
week  or  month.  Workman  and  employer  find  their  interests  to  be 
identical  in  but  one  particular — to  get  the  most  out  of  each  other. 

Take  an  employer  who  gives  work  to  one  hundred  men.  The 
value  of  their  labor  we  will  rate  at  12  a  day.  He  pays  them  an 
average  of  II  a  day  each.  His  profits  will  equal  the  total  wages 
paid,  and  in  twenty  years  he  may  retire  a  wealthy  man.  How 
fares  it  with  his  workmen  ?  They  remain  poor  and  retire  only  to 
the  poor-house  or  the  cemetery.  What  do  the  riches  of  the  one 
represent?  Unpaid  labor.  To  labor,  then,  belong  the  vast  sums 
that  rich  men  leave  after  them  to  erect  poor-houses  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  workmen  were 
paid  what  they  earned. 

We  have  the  Moses  Taylor  Hospital  in  Scranton,  to  which 
the  miners  of  this  valley  will  be  admitted  upon  receiving  injuries 
in  the  mines.  That  hospital  represents  $300,000  of  their  own 
earnings,  which  by  right  belongs  to  them;  and  yet  they  must 
enter  its  door  as  objects  of  charity  because  an  unjust  system 
enabled  one  man  to  rob  them  of  that  sum.  Had  the  miners  of 
this  valley  been  sharers  from  the  beginning  in  the  earnings  of  the 
mines,  had  they  received  a  just  share  of  the  profits  which  their 
labor  created,  they  would  to-day  be  in  a  position  of  independence, 
and»when  misfortune  overtook  them  they  would  not  have  to  seek 
admittance,  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  within  walls  every  brick  of 
which  is  cemented  in  their  own  sweat  and  blood.  Had  they  been 
sharers  in  the  profits,  every  hour  of  toil  performed  by  them  would 
be  an  hour  of  profit  also,  and  they  would  find  pleasure  in  work- 
ing as  many  hours  as  they  desired.  They  would  work  as  they 
pleased,  and  would  not  be  driven  to  it.  The  incentive  to  labor 
for  something  more  than  a  master  would  be  there,  and  each  one 
would  be  a  part  of  that  which  he  created.  Until  such  a  day  as 
that  comes  we  must  agitate  for  shorter  hours  of  toil,  so  that  men 
may  have  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  system  of  the  future. 

No  one  now  thinks  of  requiring  the  bank  clerk  to  work  ten 
hours,  or  even  eight.  His  mind  would  not  stand  the  strain,  and 
the  physical  part  would  also  decay.  The  work  of  the  future  will 
be  scientific  in  its  nature,  and  will  call  for  more  exercise  of 
the  brain  than  of  the  hand«      Witness  the  rapidity  with  which 
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women  are  being  crowded  into  the  places  made  vacant  by 
men,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  no  longer  strength,  but  skill,  that  is 
required.  No  man  or  woman  can  work  as  long  at  an  occupation 
which  requires  skill  as  at  one  which  calls  for  no  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers.  Turn  to  statistics,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mechanic  dies  many  years  in  advance  of  the  day-laborer.  One 
exercises  the  muscles  alone  ;  the  other  exercises  brain  and  muscle. 
The  double  wear  ends  existence  more  quickly.  Brain  work  will 
soon  be  required  in  all  callings,  and  if  for  no  other  than  a  sanitary 
reason,  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  the  eight-hour 
standard. 

Men  who  work  short  hours  are  better  educated  than  those  who 
do  not;  they  have  more  time  in  which  to  study.  A  thinking, 
studious  man  will  learn  that  overexertion  shortens  life,  and  he 
will  guard  against  it.  Thousands  go  to  early  graves  through  over- 
work every  year,  and  until  the  struggle  for  existence  is  shortened 
by  cutting  down  the  hours  of  toil,  this  condition  of  affairs  will 
continue. 

We  see  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  West  combining  to 
curtail  the  production  of  coal,  and  we  see  the  farmers  of  the  West 
burning  corn  and  grain  as  fuel.  We  notice  factories  shutting 
down  every  now  and  then,  and  when  we  ask  questions,  we  are 
told,  "These  periodical  depressions  must  come  every  few  years.'* 
These  periodical  depressions  need  not  come  every  few  years,  and 
they  would  not  come  if  we  had  an  eight-hour  work-day  in  exist- 
ance  and  workmen  were  educated  in  the  science  of  government. 
Capitalism  cares  but  little  how  long  men  work  ;  its  rule  is  grasp- 
ing, and  it  drives  whom  it  controls  with  pitiless  spur.  Must  we 
look  to  Wall  Street  for  reforms  of  any  kind  ?  Even  Wall  Street 
itself  will  answer  "  No.*'  Must  we  look  to  men  whose  every 
instinct  is  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  extra  millions  for  a  relief 
from  "  periods  of  depression  "  ?  Must  we  look  to  those  who  con- 
trol the  currency  of  the  country  for  a  proper  system  of  finance  ? 
If  we  do,  things  will  grow  worse,  and  in  the  end  we  must  turn  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  masses  for  a  reform  of  the  evils  that  are 
now  growing  upon  us.  How  can  the  masses  be  educated  if  they 
are  obliged  to  work  long  hours  when  they  get  a  chance,  and  fret 
because  they  are  idle  during  "  periods  of  depression  **  which 
give  the  Anarchist  the  best  of  arguments  and  increase  the  number 
of  his  converts  ? 
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The  manufacturer  complains  that  he  must  keep  his  factory 
running  long  hours  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  should  study 
the  question  of  taxing  land  for  full  value  for  use,  and  know  that 
his  improvements  should  not  be  taxed  out  of  his  hands.  The 
manufacturer  complains  that  he  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed capital  unless  he  works  his  factory  long  hours.  He  should 
study  the  question  of  finance,  and  learn  that  his  government,  and 
not  its  enemies,  should  regulate  and  control  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency, that  it  may  become  a  circulating  medium,  instead  of  an 
interest-gathering  machine.  He  complains  of  excessive  freight 
charges,  and  declares  that  he  must  work  long  hours  in  order  to 
meet  his  obligations.  Let  him  unite  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Farmers*  Alliance  in  demanding  that  his  government 
control  the  avenues  of  transportation  and  distribution.  To  study 
how  to  solve  these  problems,  men  must  work  fewer  hours  each 
day. 

Should  this  much-desired  reform  be  inaugurated  by  strikes  ? 
is  asked.  Not  necessarily.  In  a  given  occupation  or  trade 
the  employers  and  workmen  throughout  the  country  should 
agree  on  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  work-day.  To 
institute  it  by  means  of  a  strike  in  one  part  of  the  country 
would  but  place  the  short-hour  employer  at  the  mercy  of  his  long- 
hour  competitors.  To  demand  the  same  rate  of  compensation  for 
short  hours  as  is  now  paid  would  be  unjust.  To  rush  the  system 
through  would  unsettle  affairs ;  and  for  that  reason  Knights  of 
Labor  ask  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Wo  be- 
lieve that,  unless  workmen  are  educated  to  understand  the  full 
and  true  reasons  why  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced, 
they  will  not  retain  what  they  get ;  and  for  this  reason  we  appeal 
to  their  reasoning  powers  rather  than  to  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance in  case  of  a  strike.  Employers  as  well  as  workmen  will  soon 
realize  that  the  short  work-day  will  be  the  most  beneficial.  In  any 
event  its  introduction  will  soon  be  announced. 

T.    V.     POWDERLY. 
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five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  copyrights,  whether  he  pub- 
lished anything  new  or  not.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
these  figures  with  Longfellow^s  yearly  receipts.  Trollope  frankly 
tells  us  just  what  he  received  for  his  novels,  which  in  many  in- 
stances was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  down.  Mr.  Boe 
was  the  most  successful  of  recent  American  novelists,  and  yet  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  much-read  novels  yielded  him  more  than 
half  this  amount.  Anthony  Trollope's  prices  were  not  at  all  ex- 
ceptional, every  English  novelist  in  the  first  rank  obtaining  as 
much,  and  a  few  considerable  more.  Some  single  books  in  this 
country,  such  as  "Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin,'*  "The  Wide,  Wide 
World,'*  '*  Ben  Hur,"  have  yielded  their  authors  a  large  profit;  but 
I  know  of  no  author  publishing  rapidly  book  after  book  whose  av- 
erage receipts  are  at  all  equal  to  those  of  English  authors  of  corre- 
sponding rank.  And  if  we  compare  exceptional  books,  England 
still  pays  much  more  liberally  than  we  do.  George  Eliot,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  said  to  have  made  severity-five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  "  Middlemarch.**  "  Ben  Hur,'*  large  as  the  re- 
turns have  been,  can  scarcely  equal  this. 

If  a  disinterested  person  desired  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
literary  activity  of  two  countries,  he  would  naturally  compare  the 
literary  journals  of  each  with  the  other.  Could  there  be  a  surer 
test  ?  If  we  place  before  us  copies  of  the  AthencBum^  the  Satur^ 
day  Review,  and  the  Spectator,  we  see  at  once  what  is  going  on  in 
the  English  world  of  letters.  If  we  place  by  their  side  the  only 
three  American  periodicals  with  which  comparison  can  be  made, 
the  Nation,  the  Critic,  the  Literary  World,  the  difference  is 
rather  astonishing.  In  a  copy  of  the  AthencBum  now  before  me  I 
count  thirty-six  columns  of  book  announcements  and  advertise- 
ments ;  in  the  Nation  of  the  same  date  about  seven  columns,  the 
columns  being  of  equal  length.  In  another  number  of  the 
AlhencBum  1  find  twenty-three  columns,  against  four  columns  in 
the  Nation  of  the  corresponding  issue.  The  other  American  literary 
journals  exhibit  a  similar  disproportion  in  comparison  with  En- 
glish journals.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  lesser  activity  pertains  to 
a  much  larger  body  of  book-buyers  ?  If  all  other  evidence  was 
closed  against  us,  this  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  show  in  which 
land  books  are  the  more  bought  and  the  more  read.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  announcements  by  detail  is  exceedingly  suggestive— 
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here  so  few  books  comparatively  within  the  higher  range  of  thought; 
there  so  much  activity  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  effort. 

Every  one  knows  something  of  the  great  circulating-library 
system  of  England.  The  magnitude  of  the  Mudie  library  is  of 
itself  proof  of  the  existence  there  of  a  very  large,  alert,  and  eager 
book-reading  community.  We  have  many  libraries  in  this  country, 
— ^public  libraries,  circulating  libraries,  free  libraries, — but  their 
aggregate  consumption  of  books  is  much  below  that  of  Mudie's. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Mudie  to  take  on  the  day  of 
publication  more  copies  of  a  book  at  a  high  price  than  could  be 
sold  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price.  When,  for 
instance,  Anthony  Trollope's  autobiography  was  published,  Mudie 
subscribed  for  1,500  copies,  the  retail  price  being  five  dollars.  I 
think  any  publisher  here  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  so  many  copies  could  be  sold  in  this  country  even  at 
half  the  price.  The  book  was  published  here  in  cheap  form,  at 
about  twenty-five  cents,  and  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  sale.  Had 
it  been  published  in  England  at  that  price,  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  sale  would  have  reached  some  immense  figure.  When 
Fronde's  "History  of  England"  was  first  published,  Mudie  sub- 
scribed for  a  thousand  copies ;  yet  no  publisher  here  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  an  edition  for  this  market,  although  a  thousand 
copies,  at  the  usual  price  of  works  of  the  kind,  would  have  insured 
the  publisher  against  loss.  These  instances  indicate  the  volume  of 
Mudie's  business.  The  ordinary  edition  of  a  three-volume  English 
novel  is  five  hundred  copies,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
taken  by  Mudie.  Published  here  at  a  dollar  and  a  half,  the 
edition  could  not  exceed  two  thousand  copies,  or  if  in  paper 
covers  at  fifty  cents,  five  thousand  might  be  reached.  The 
English  edition  must  be  estimated  to  have  for  each  copy  from  ten 
to  twenty  readers,  counting  each   family  as  one  reader. 

Mudie's  central  establishment  at  London  and  his  branches  in 
all  the  towns  are  so  large,  so  vital  a  fact  in  English  publishing 
that  they  render  the  issue  of  many  books  possible  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  printed.  This  system,  moreover,  greatly  increases  the 
rewards  of  authorship.  The  prices  of  books  for  circulating  libraries 
are  very  high,  and  with  every  notably  successful  book  the  profits 
are  greatly  beyond  anything  that  we  experience  in  America. 

But  while  the  prices  by  the  library  system  are  high,  English 
readers  obtain  books  for  perusal  at  a  very  small  cost.     For  five 
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dollars  a  year  a  subscriber  has  the  command  of  all  the  literature 
of  the  day ;  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  he  receives  his 
fortnightly  parcel  of  various  books^  which  he  may  taste,  read,  or 
reject  at  his  pleasure.  Here  with  us  every  individual  book,  so 
far  as  it  looks  for  individual  buyers,  has  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance, if  not  the  hostility,  of  the  public;  for  no  man  will  deliber- 
ately purchase  a  book  unless  he  has  assurance  that  it  is  what  he 
wants.  Under  the  English  library  system  the  reader  is  brought 
in  contact  with  every  book,  no  given  book  involving  a  special 
outlay ;  and  hence  every  new  production  enjoys  an  opportunity 
that  is  denied  most  of  the  new  books  under  our  methods.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  English  library  system,  with  its  large  body  of  alert 
and  accessible  readers,  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  an  ex- 
pansive and  catholic  literature.  It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that 
the  innumerable  public  libraries  with  us  do  not  produce  similar 
results.  There  are  several  thousands  of  them,  and  yet,  while  they 
obtain  books  at  much  less  cost  than  the  English  libraries  do,  they 
seem  to  exert  a  very  small  effect  upon  numbers  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  editions  have  become  smaller  as  these  institutions  have 
multiplied,  so  that  the  suspicion  arises  whether  they  are  not 
detrimental  to  literary  interests.  How  there  should  be  this  differ- 
ence in  results  between  circulating  libraries  supported  by  sub- 
scription and  libraries  free  to  all  comers,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  As  for  subscription  circulating  libraries  in  this  country,  they 
are  wholly  insignificant.  Their  total  purchases  of  books  make  a 
paltry  showing  by  the  side  of  Mudie's  splendid  orders. 

One  misleading  circumstance  in  comparing  the  sale  of  books 
in  England  and  the  United  States  is  the  habit  of  putting  the  sale 
of  high-priced  books,  designed  almost  exclusively  for  circulating 
libraries,  in  comparison  with  the  same  book  here  at  a  very  low 
price  for  popular  circulation.  Obviously  in  such  cases  there  must 
be  a  wide  difference  between  the  relative  figures.  But  if  we  could 
compare  readers  with  readers,  instead  of  buyers  with  buyers,  the 
difference  would  vanish.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  making  compari- 
sons, to  select  books  the  authors  of  which  have  equal  popularity 
with  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Macaulay  in  numerous 
very  cheap  editions  has  had  an  immense  sale  in  this  country,  but  at 
a  much  higher  price  he  has  had  an  immense  sale  in  England.  If  we 
knew  the  number  of  readers  his  books  have  had  in  England  through 
the  libraries,  we  should  be  in  better  position  than  now  to  make  an 
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exact  comparison  between  his  readers  here  and  abroad.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  cheap  edition  of  his  history  was  put  upon  the  English 
market,  sixty  thousand  volumes  went  off  the  first  month  or  two» 
and  since  then  innumerable  editions  have  been  printed. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  English  successes  in  recent  years  is 
Green's  "History  of  the  English  People."  The  English  publish- 
ers announced  about  a  year  ago  the  sale  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  copies.  I  know  of  nothing  with  us  comparable  to 
this.  Higginson's  "  History  of  the  United  States "  has  had  a 
very  large  sale,  but  the  price  is  much  lower.  It  is  intended, 
moreover,  for  young  readers,  and  there  has  been  a  large  school 
consumption.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  wonderful  success  of 
General  Grant's  "  Memoirs '' — a  success  unprecedented  in  liter- 
ature. But  look  how  many  circumstances  combined  to  make  it 
so.  A  general,  passionately  loved,  writing  on  his  death-bed  the 
history  of  campaigns  that  enlisted  the  profoundest  patriotism  of 
the  people,  insured  for  it  at  the  beginning  a  vast  circulation. 
Then  we  recall  how  it  was  carried  by  thousands  of  active  agents 
to  every  house  in  the  land.  Never  was  there  a  book  waited  for  by 
so  eager,  so  admiring  a  multitude.  A  book  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances so  extraordinary  and  sold  by  methods  so  special  is  in 
no  wise  a  test  of  the  intellectual  tastes  of  the  people.  We  must 
compare  the  sale  of  Green's  "  History,"  not  with  that  of  Grant's 
*^  Memoirs,"  but  rather  with  the  sales  of  Bancroft,  or  McMaster, 
or  Hildreth,  if  we  would  accurately  judge  of  the  comparative  de- 
mand for  historical  literature.  When  the  first  volume  of  Mc- 
Master's  *'  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  "  appeared, 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  Green,  and  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  There  were  many  indications  of  a  brilliant 
literary  and  popular  success,  and  yet  the  sale  has  not  been  more 
than  a  twentieth  of  that  of  its  great  English  model.  This  is  very 
significant,  and  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  dispose  of  the  notion  that 
we  buy  more  books  than  the  English  do. 

Some  years  ago  Macmillan  published  what  is  known  as  the 
Globe  Edition  of  Shakspeare.  This  edition  was  a  compact  12mo 
volume,  printed  in  small  type,  but  type  so  perfectly  cut  that  the 
impressions  looked  as  if  they  were  taken  from  copperplate.  It 
was  in  every  particular  a  fairly  perfect  specimen  of  book-manu- 
facture ;  yet  the  price  was  only  sixty-two  cents.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  went  off  immediately.     An  edition  was  published  in  this 
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country,  probably  from  duplicate  plates,  but  the  price  was  higher 
and  the  sale  comparatively  slight.  About  the  same  time  there 
appeared  in  England  a  religious  series  known  as  ^^  Heaven  Our 
Home  Series/'  the  name  being  derived  from  the  title  of  the  first 
book.  This  series  attained  in  England,  it  is  said,  a  sale  close  to  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  each  volume;  but  the  reprint  in  this  coun- 
try, as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  did  not  reach  a  tenth  of  this  figure. 

But  there  are  frequently  local  differences  that  account  for 
marked  divergences — sometimes  price,  sometimes  the  local  popu- 
larity of  the  author.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  book  that  stands 
upon  equal  conditions  in  both  countries.  Looking  over  the  list 
of  recent  books,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  me  to  afford  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  a  just  comparison.  Charles  Darwin  is 
probably  as  well  known  and  as  popular  with  readers  here  as  in 
England.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  difference  there  is  in  the  sales 
of  his  books  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  the  recent  biography  by 
his  son,  Francis  Darwin,  gives  us  just  the  facts  we  are  in  search 
of.  This  book  is  published  in  England  in  three  volumes  at  19, 
and  in  this  country  in  two  volumes  at  $4.50 ;  yet  the  sale  in 
England  at  double  the  price  has  been  twice  as  large.  Moreover, 
as  the  greater  number  of  copies  there  went  into  the  libraries, 
they  had  probably  ten  times  as  many  readers.  I  consider  this  a 
conclusive  test  as  to  the  comparative  demand  for  intellectual  books 
by  readers  in  England  and  readers  in  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  greater  sale  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  '*  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  Sev- 
eral editions  were  published  here  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  the 
sale  was  pushed  in  each  instance  by  an  army  of  active  agents. 
Had  this  work  been  published  in  this  country  at  one-half  the 
English  price,  and  sold,  as  it  was  in  England,  through  the 
regular  book  channels,  the  showing  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent. Nevertheless,  the  large  consumption  here  of  a  work  of  so 
high  a  character  is  very  creditable  to  our  people.  We  are 
distinctively,  as  a  nation,  buyers  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias. 
There  is  abundance  of  money  in  the  country,  and  a  wide-spread 
thirst  for  practical  information,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
care  nothing  for  literature.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  alone 
in  this.  It  is  declared  that  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
Chambers's  "Information  for  the  People"  have  been  sold  in 
Great  Britain,  and  that  Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  which  was  a 
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sort  of  cyclopaedia,  had  at  one  time  a  circulation  of  the  same 
number. 

Encyclopaedias  with  us  have  been  ))ushed  with  great  ingenuity 
and  energy,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  been  sold  in  large 
numbers  by  the  instalment  plan.  This  method  of  selling  books 
cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  indicative  of  our  national  literary 
tastes,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  people  that  buy  in  this  way  are 
ready  for  anything  that  gives  them  immediate  possession  with 
pay-day  somewhere  in  the  future,  whether  it  is  a  cyclopaedia,  a 
piano,  a  sewing-machine,  or  a  new  carpet.  The  only  index 
of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  a  people  is  what  they  search  for 
and  select.  Unless,  indeed,  there  is  selection,  there  is  nothing 
that  concerns  the  present  question.  The  demand  at  the  libraries 
is  one  index  of  what  readers  prefer ;  the  demand  at  the  book 
stores  is  another  ;  although  neither  the  libraries  nor  the  book 
stores  escape  the  crazes  of  the  hour,  and  are  often  beset  by  people 
who  never  resort  to  them  except  when  rushing  to  read  the  last 
literary  sensation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  idle  reading  of  any  book 
that  chances  in  the  way  is  not  an  intellectual  proceeding.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  carrying  a  little  spare 
money  in  their  pockets  who  are  ready  to  kill  an  unoccupied  hour 
with  a  book,  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  is  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy,''  a 
sensational  romance,  or  a  comic  almanac. 

There  are  many  ^*  libraries "  of  standard  works  published  in 
England  in  excellent  style  and  at  a  very  low  price,  with  which 
we  here  have  nothing  to  correspond.  Morley's  Universal  Library 
consists  mainly  of  classics.  The  volumes  are  a  crown  8vo,  neatly 
printed  and  bound  in  half  cloth,  the  price  being  thirty-six  cents 
per  volume.*  Although  not  commenced  until  1885,  the  sales 
last  December  were  authoritatively  declared  to  have  reached  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  volumes.  A  certain  proportion 
of  this  number,  however,  probably  came  to  America,  where  the 
publishers  have  a  branch  house.  The  Chandos  Classics  is  a  col- 
lection of  standard  authors,  in  compact  volumes,  bound  in  cloth, 
at  thirty-six  cents  each,  of  which  the  publishers  announce  that 
they  have  sold  over  three  and  a  half  million  copies.  Bohn's  Li- 
brary is  famous  the  world  over,  and  the  sales  have  been  enormous; 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  definite  figures.     Some  recent 

*  ThiB  is  the  price  in  England.    The  same  books  imported  to  the  United  State* 
are  sold  at  an  advanoe  af  about  60  per  oent. 
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^^  libraries/^  consisting  of  minor  gems  in  literature^  selling  as  low 
as  six  and  twelve  cents^  have  been  projected  in  England,  and  are 
popular  successes.  The  Canterbury  Poets^  consisting  solely  of 
poetical  selections^  neatly  bound,  and  yet  selling  at  twenty-four 
cents  each,  is  a  recent  successful  venture,  some  of  the  volumes 
reaching  large  sales.  The  Camelot  Library  is  a  series  of  well- 
selected  books,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  at  twenty-four  cents  a  copy. 

A  small  proportion  of  each  of  these  "  libraries  "  comes  to 
America,  but  no  publisher  here  has  ventured  upon  anything  simi- 
lar. We  have  editions  of  the  standard  authors  offered  at  low 
prices,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsily  made,  badly 
printed,  and  vulgarly  bound.  No  man  with  a  taste  for  well-made 
books  can  touch  them.  In  addition  to  these  libraries  the  great 
authors  are  issued  in  England  in  delightful  styles  at  almost  a  nom- 
inal price.  A  new  edition  of  Thackery  is  a  charm  to  behold,  and 
yet  the  price  is  but  twenty- four  cents  a  volume,  or  in  half  bind- 
ing thirty-six  cents.  The  Bront6  novels  are  now  appearing  in 
exquisite  little  volumes,  necessarily  with  small  type,  but  perfectly 
printed,  and  in  tasteful  half-binding  at  thirty-six  cents,  and  in 
paper  covers  at  the  astonishing  low  price  of  twelve  cents  each. 
The  latest  venture  in  this  line  is  an  edition  of  Kingsley's  novels  in 
octavo  volumes  from  new  type,  perfectly  printed  on  excellent 
paper  at  the  astonishing  price  of  sixpence  (or  twelve  cents).  A 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  of  the  series,  *'  Westward 
Ho,*'  went  off  immediately,  and  the  sales  now  are  far  beyond  this 
number.  Editions  that  unite  perfect  workmanship  with  great 
cheapness  are  not  made  in  the  United  States.  The  enormous  sale 
in  England  of  these  low-priced  editions  disposes  of  the  assertion 
often  made  that  the  English  people  do  not  care  to  own  books,  but 
read  simply  what  they  borrow  from  the  circulating  libraries. 

One  surprising  feature  in  English  publishing  is  the  immense 
consumption  of  evangelical  literature.  Some  years  ago  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  published  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  at  two  cents,  the  first  edition  being  a  million  copies. 
Many  others  of  the  religious  classics  have  been  published  at  the 
same  astonishing  low  price.  This  society  has  a  magazine,  entitled 
Dawn  of  Day,  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  250,000  copies.  The 
activity  of  the  society  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing features  of  English  publishing.  We  have  nothing  here  that 
fairly  compares  with  it.     It  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  penny  tales 
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periodicals  designed  specially  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  which 
have  a  large  clientele.  Nor  have  we  anything  here  that  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  Chambers^s  Journal,  which  is  extensively  read  by  in- 
telligent artisans,  and  always  unites  useful  articles  with  entertain- 
ing fiction.  As  for  story-papers  of  the  Ledger  class,  they  are 
numerous  under  both  flags,  and  the  running  pretty  nearly  equal. 
When  the  American  publisher  hears  of  the  great  number  of 
book-buyers  here,  he  wistfully  asks  himself.  Where  are  they  ?  He 
knows  that  school-books,  text-books,  and  books  of ^  reference  sell 
largely,  and  that  occasionally  there  is  a  great  rush  for  a  novel  of 
some  kind.  But  if  there  are  twenty  readers  in  this  country  to 
one  in  England,  or  ten  to  one,  or  one  to  one,  where  are  they  ? 
He  finds  the  English  literary  journals  teeming  with  announce- 
ments; he  sees  Murray,  and  the  Longmans,  and  Macmillan,  and 
Blackwood,  and  Eegan  Paul,  and  many  other  houses,  ceaselessly 
producing  volumes  which  here  would  soon  ruin  any  publisher  that 
should  put  his  capital  in  them ;  and  wonders  again  where  the  great 
body  of  American  readers  is  to  be  found.  For  books  of  science, 
for  standard  histories,  for  books  of  information,  there  is  consider- 
able demand;  but  for  books  of  imagination,  outside  of  fiction, 
books  strictly  intellectual  in  character,  books  that  come  distinctly 
under  the  name  of  literature,  there  are  very  few  buyers  indeed. 
One  of  our  great  publishing  houses  fortifies  itself  with  its  periodi- 
cals, another  with  its  school-books  and  cyclopaedias,  another  with 
a  great  printing  establishment;  but  no  house  can  stand  alone  in 
the  field  of  belle-lettres  and  survive.  The  houses  that  have 
attempted  it  have  gone  by.  There  is  a  public  that  devours  the 
newspapers;  there  is  a  public  that  buys  the  magazines,  sometimes 
mainly  for  the  pictures;  there  is  a  public  that  idles  over  the  last 
sensational  novel;  but  the  public  that  exhibits  a  genuine  taste  for 
higher  reading,  and  is  ready  to  welcome  productions  of  genius  in 
this  field,  is  very  limited  indeed.  And  yet  this  public  is  larger 
than  the  consumption  of  books  indicates.  The  appetite  of  every 
true  lover  of  books  is  omnivorous;  he  needs  a  large  income  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  literary  hunger.  There  are  hosts,  therefore, 
who  would  become  an  eager  constituency  for  books  did  their  meaws- 
permit  it.  For  these  people  we  need  cheap  and  neat  editionated  v*^ 
standard  authors,  such  as  are  produced  in  England,  and  for^ple.^o^ 
publications  an  extended  and  thorough  circulating-library  sypcting^v^"^ 

0.  B.  B UK c world, ^v^"^ 


SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY. 

BY   OSWALD   OTTENDORFEB. 


No  INTELLIGENT  observer  of  events  will  deny  the  importance 
of  the  so-called  "  Social  Question/*  In  the  literature  of  nearly 
every  nation  that  participates  in  the  progress  of  the  race^  in  books 
of  fiction^  in  treatises  and  essays,  in  periodicals  and  scientific  works, 
it  is  discussed  with  more  or  less  talent  and  ingenuity,  and  such 
publications  find  large  numbers  of  eager  readers. 

Even  the  legislative  bodies  of  many  civilized  nations  spend 
much  time  in  preparing  laws  for  the  repression  of  the  excesses  of 
socialism,  or  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  glaring  evils  which  seem 
to  have  their  source  in  the  development  of  modem  industry. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  cause  of  this.  Since  the  origin 
of  mankind  there  has  been  no  period  of  equal,  or  even  longer, 
duration  in  which  the  production  of  wealth  made  such  immense 
progress  as  during  the  present  century.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
the  numerous  inventions  by  which  space  and  time  have  been 
nearly  annihilated,  forces  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  nature 
made  subservient  to  human  enterprise. 

But  these  inventions  would  not  have  been  made,  or,  at  least, 
would  not  have  been  introduced  to  such  an  extent,  if  knowledge 
and  intelligence  among  mankind  had  not  been  diffused  in  a  greater 
degree  during  the  present  century  than  during  any  previous  period. 
It  required  not  only  the  invention  of  steam  power,  but  the  coopera- 
tion of  millions  of  intelligent  heads,  to  build  the  present  im- 
mense system  of  railroads  and  steamships ;  and  they  would  not 
be  operated  in  so  perfect  and  systematic  a  manner  if  the  wants  of 
the  human  race  had  not  increased  immensely,  and  if  the  millions 

intelligent  heads  were  not  compelled  to  exert  themselves  in 
order  to  meet  the  increased  needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  fact  proved  by  statistical  researches  that  the  standard 
of  h'fe  of  the  present  generation  in  all  civilized  countries  is  higher 
and  better  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
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''good  old  times''  is  a  myth.  Even  the  older  men  among  ns 
will  remember  that  the  mode  of  living  among  all  classes  of  our 
population^  their  food^  clothing,  lodgings,  etc.,  are  much  better 
to-day  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

Nevertheless,  the  discontent  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
people  with  their  condition  and  prospects  is  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  and  the  misery  among  some  classes,  especially 
in  large  and  densely-populated  cities,  is  appalling. 

The  solution  of  the  seeming  contradiction  with  the  foregoing 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  civilization  and  culture  multiply  the  wants  of 
the  human  race,  these  wants  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  potent 
incentives  to  increased  production.  The  creator  of  the  wants 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demands,  and,  in  fact, 
does  so  (for  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  need  for 
them);  but  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  human  industry 
and  skill  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  their  production.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  the  lack  in  the  production  of  wealth  that  causes 
the  prevailing  discontent,  but  the  imperfection  in  the  distribution 
of  it. 

How  far  these  defects  are  unavoidably  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  our  industrial  development,  which  is  the  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world  a  degree  of  blessing 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  how  far  they 
emanated  from  and  are  the  consequences  of  laws,  habits,  and 
customs  voluntarily  enacted  and  adopted,  it  may  be,  with  the 
laudable  intention  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  how  far  the 
present  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  based  upon  laws 
of  nature  which  it  would  be  futile  and  useless  to  attempt  to  amend 
or  to  repeal ;  or  how  far  the  tendency  of  centralization  (the  most 
characteristic  promoter  of  the  progress  of  our  days)  can  be  con- 
sidered responsible  for  the  evils  complained  of,  and  how  far  this 
tendency  can  be  modified  or  repressed  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  losing  all  the  benefits  accompanying  its  unrestricted  working — 
these  and  similar  considerations  are  the  contents  of  the  social  ques- 
tion, which  occupy  the  minds  of  thousands  of  highly-cultivated 
men,  and  control  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  millions  of  people. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  social  question  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  largest  number  of  people  of  the  civilized  world 
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is  the  most  important  problem  of  our  day^  and  the  most  difficnlt 
one  to  solve,  as  it  may  imply  changes  in  the  present  organization 
of  human  society.  No  intelligent  man  who  appreciates  the  far- 
reaching  influence  that  the  social  question  and  its  solution,  or 
even  any  attempt  to  solve  it,  must  have  upon  the  development 
of  civilization,  can  approach  it  without  feeling  the  insufficiency 
of  the  human  intellect,  as  it  may  be  concentrated  in  any  indi- 
vidual, to  control  and  to  master  it. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  lack  of  social  quack-doctors  who  recom- 
mend their  medicine  as  a  most  reliable  and  never-failing  remedy 
against  all  the  evils  with  which  human  society  is  afflicted  ;  not 
to  mention  the  demagogues  who  use  the  social  question  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  satisfy  their  ambition,  or  the  lower  grades  of 
their  colleagues,  who  depict  the  defects  of  the  present  social 
organization  and  the  misery  of  the  world  in  the  darkest  pos- 
sible colors,  and  throw  out  with  full  hands  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content, expecting  in  the  confusion  created  thereby  to  reap  the 
fruits  which  they  are  too  indolent  to  secure  by  industrial  habits 
and  energetic  work.  There  are  some  men,  highly  intelligent  and 
animated,  no  doubt,  by  the  best  intentions,  who  do  not  hesitate, 
in  meditating  on  the  social  problem,  to  fly  to  the  skies  and  to 
build  air-castles,  from  which  they  proclaim  full  fledged  schemes, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  they  promise  to  remodel  the  present  so- 
cial order,  and  to  make  all  mankind  contented  and  happy. 

These  gentlemen  should  pause  and  reflect  that  the  present  state 
of  social  affairs,  however  imperfect,  is  the  result  of  the  evolution 
of  civilization  during  many  centuries — a  result  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  wisest  men  of  all  nations  and  all  times  have 
worked,  and  which  could  only  be  attained  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  and  much  treasure. 

Then  it  may  dawn  upon  them  that  the  much-desired  and 
needed  improvement  in  our  social  condition  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  most  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
sociology,  and  practically  can  only  be  tried  step  by  step  by 
numerous  experiments,  most  of  which  may  prove  to  be  failures, 
but  in  some  of  which  a  grain  of  real  merit  may  be  detected, 
which  is  capable  of  further  development  and  may  finally  bear 
fruit  commensurate  with  the  work  bestowed  on  its  cultivation. 
They  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  millions  of  intelligent 
heads  and  stout  hearts  must  assiduously  co5perate,  if  the  practical 
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solution  of  only  one  park  of  the  social  problem  is  to  be  accom- 
plished^  and  that  those  who  undertake  to  cut  the  Oordian  knot 
by  an  arbiter  dictum  will  only  retard  the  work  they  profess  to 
promote^  and  may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  masses^  whose  deplorable  condition  enlisted  their  sympathies. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  social  movement  in  Oermany^  as 
it  is  shaping  at  present^  richly  deserves  the  interest  so  generally 
taken  in  it ;  the  government  there,  or,  rather,  the  Emperor,  not 
only  having  recognized  the  necessity  of  social  reforms,  but  taken 
measures  for  their  realization. 

The  social  agitation  in  Oermany  commenced  about  the  same 
time  as  in  the  other  countries  in  Europe,  though  confined,  up  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Oerman  Empire,  mostly  to  secret  propa- 
ganda by  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  through  private 
agents  who  knew  how  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  empire  and  the  adoption  of  mniversal  suf- 
frage as  the  basis  upon  which  the  deputies  to  Parliament  are 
elected,  the  Socialists  have  become  encouraged  to  send  their  own 
representatives  to  the  highest  law-making  body  of  the  country. 
Many  of  their  companions,  however,  misled  by  former  conspir- 
acies, could  not  rise  to  the  position  of  battling  for  the  recognition 
of  their  opinions  and  demands  by  the  use  of  the  legal  means  that 
were  at  their  disposal.  Some  of  them  became  helpless  tools  of 
communistic  and  anarchistic  agitators,  whom  they  assisted  in 
putting  their  schemes  of  vengeance  against  society  into  execution. 
This  brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  criminal  courts,  and 
landed  a  few  in  the  penitentiaries  and  even  on  the  gibbet. 

The  Socialists,  it  is  true,  did  not  approve  of  these  crimes,  but 
their  oflBcial  organs  did  not  condemn  them,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  indignant  public  opinion  held  them  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  these  outrages.  The  attempts  upon  the 
life  of  Emperor  William  I.  in  1878,  and  the  severe  measures  of 
repression  which  were  then  resorted  to,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  most  active  socialistic  leaders.  Their  organization,  though 
severely  shaken  thereby,  was  not  broken  up,  and  in  1884  they 
succeeded  in  electing  twenty-five  of  their  representatives  to  the 
Reichstag.  It  is  true  that  this  number  shrank  to  eleven  in  1887, 
but  the  election  of  the  later  year  cannot  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will,  as  it  was  held  under  the  pressure  of 
impending  danger  of  war,  and  the  government  made  every  pos- 
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sible  effort  to  secure  a  majority  that  would  approve  the  proposed 
large  increase  of  the  army  for  the  following  seven  years.  In  the 
meanwhile^  socialism,  or,  rather,  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  effecting  social  reforms,  had  made  converts  among  the  highest 
classes  of  society,  among  whom  Emperor  William  I.  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  In  the  message  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  Beichstag  on  November  17,  1881,  he  said  : 

** Already  last  FebmarF  we  made  oar  ooDTictioii  known  that  the  cure  of  soda! 
evUs  could  not  be  aooomplished  ezdasivelx  by  the  repression  of  the  sodal-demooraUc 
excesses,  but  slnmltaneoaslj  by  positive  measures  tending  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  worUngmen."  And  after  announcing  the  drafts  of  the  law  relattnar  to  the 
organisation  of  an  accident  insurance  for  the  workingmen,  and  to  provide  tat  their 
support  in  case  of  sickness,  the  Emperor  continued :  "We  consider  It  our  duty  to 
recommend  this  subject  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Reichstag,  and  we  would 
look  back  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  success  which  Gk)d  has  vouchsafed  our 
regime  if  we  could  take  the  consciousness  with  us  that  we  have  left  to  the  Vaterland 
new  and  durable  guarantees  for  internal  peace,  and  to  the  poor  and  needy  the  better 
security  and  assistance  to  which  they  were  entitled." 

The  legislative  drafts  alluded  to  in  the  message  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  not  only  was  the  path  struck  out  by  the 
government  in  the  direction  of  socialism  looked  upon  as  very 
questionable,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  the  measures  recommended  were  so  great  that  they  were 
not  adopted  before  1884,  and  then  only  with  considerable  amend- 
ments. 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  social  movement  received  a  new  im- 
petus through  the  sympathy  of  the  Emperor,  and,  as  it  was  deemed 
impolitic  to  sail  under  the  flag  of  socialism  pure  and  simple,  the 
new  school  of  state  socialism  was  established,  which  obtained 
numerous  adherents  among  the  best-educated  classes,  especially 
among  men  who  had  become  distinguished  by  their  theoretical, 
incisive  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  they  had  applied  them- 
selves 10,  but  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  an  equal  lack  of 
practical  experience — university  professors,  etc. 

The  assumption,  occasionally  heard,  that  the  attempts  upon 
the  Emperor's  life  led  him  to  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  social 
reform  appears  unfounded  ;  but  nevertheless  the  statistical  exhibit 
of  the  forced  sales,  during  one  year,  of  the  land  of  the  poor  people 
by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  state  for  the  collection  of  unpaid  taxes, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  aged  monarch,  and  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  were  roused  thereby. 

Prince  Bismarck  does  not  seem  to  have  had  great  sympathy 
with  the  socialistic  inclinations  of  the  Emperor,  though  he  did  not 
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make  the  slightest  effort  to  hinder  or  frustrate  them.  As  a  faithful 
servant  of  his  master^  for  whom  to  die,  as  he  repeatedly  declared, 
would  be  the  height  of  his  ambition,  he  did  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  hobby  of  the  old  man,  especially  as  he  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  extent,  if  not  of  the  measures,  at  least 
of  the  principle  from  which  they  emanated.  Bismarck,  on  the 
whole,  is  by  no  means  the  genius  in  questions  of  political  economy 
and  state  financiering  that  he  proved  to  be  as  the  arbiter  of  and 
leader  in  political  questions,  especially  those  which  called  for  the 
highest  statesmanship  ;  in  reality  he  displayed  in  his  judgment  of 
the  measures  of  political  economy  which  came  up  in  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  raising  of  the  protective  tariff,  especially  the 
duties  on  breadstuffs,  a  naivete  which  borders  on  the  humorous. 

This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  he  is  not  such  a  univer- 
sal genius  that  he  can  instinctively  hit  the  mark  straight  in  every 
question ;  and  as  he '  had  to  concentrate  the  entire  force  of  his 
powerful  mind  upon  objects  that  are  foreign  to  these  questions,  it 
is  not  strange  that  he  does  not  betray  in  their  treatment  either 
practical  experience  or  theoretical  study. 

At  the  assumption  of  government  by  the  present  Emperor  in 
1888,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  bring  to  bear  a 
comprehension  of  social  questions  or  any  sympathy  with 
them.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  seemed  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  army  ;  nevertheless,  events  soon  came 
up  which  probably  enough  turned  his  mind  toward  social  re- 
form. In  Germany  the  government  is  the  owner  of  nearly 
all  the  railways.  The  acquisition  of  the  roads  was  forced 
upon  the  government  on  strategical  grounds  rather  than  from 
politico-economical  considerations.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
country  which  is  bordered  on  two  sides  by  rival  nations,  and 
on  its  other  borders  by  rather  unreliable  friends,  must  not  only 
be  prepared  to  have  the  army  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  but 
must  also  be  able  to  send  it  on  short  notice  to  any  exposed  point, 
and,  so  to  say,  to  throw  it  within  a  few  days  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  or  from  the  east  to  the  west.  For  this  purpose  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  have  the  means  of  transportation — the  railroads — 
under  the  unconditional  control  of  the  government,  in  order  that 
it  may  determine  the  changes  to  be  made  not  only  in  their  im- 
provement and  extension,  but  also  in  the  articles  transported, 
so  that  it  might  effect  such  transportation  as  a  threatened  out- 
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examination  has  to  start  from  the  point  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  goyemment 
to  reffolate  time,  duration,  and  mode  of  work,  so  that  the  preservation  of  health,  the 
demands  of  morality,  the  eoonomical  needs  of  the  workingmen,  and  their  claim  of 
equaUty  before  the  law,  be  vindioated.  For  the  cultivation  of  peace  between  emploj- 
ers  and  employees  legal  enactments  should  be  considered,  in  which  the  workingmen. 
by  their  representatlyes  who  possess  their  confidence,  shall  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
regulation  of  afRdrs,  and  for  the  protectio|p  of  their  interests  in  negotiations  with  the 
employers  and  with  the  representatives  of  my  government.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment a  free  and  peaceable  presentation  of  their  wishes  and  complaints  is  to  be  secured, 
and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  state  authorities  to  keep  themselves  Informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  and  remain  in  intercourse  with  them.  The 
state  mines  I  wish,  as  fax  as  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  workingmen  is  concerned, 
to  be  made  model  establishments,  and  for  the  private  mining  works  I  desire  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  organic  relation  of  my  mining  officials  with  the  miners.  For  the  pre- 
liminary deliberation  of  these  questions  I  will  it  that  the  Council  of  State  meet  un- 
der my  presidency  and  in  coidonction  with  such  experts  as  will  be  designated.  The 
selection  of  the  latter  I  reserve  for  my  personal  dlsixnaL" 

The  other  rescript  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, charges  him  to  extend  invitations  to  France,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  in 
which  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ingmen were  to  be  considered.     In  that  rescript  he  says  : 

*'I  have  resolved  to  otter  my  hand  fOr  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  German 
workingmen  as  far  as  the  limits  will  permit  within  which  I  am  confined  by  the  care 
forced  upon  me  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  Oerman  industry  in  a  condition 
to  comiKJte  successfully  in  the  world's  market,  and  thereby  secure  its  existence  and 
that  of  the  workingmen.  The  difficulties  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
our  worklnermen,  founded  on  international  competition,  may,  {Kjrhaps,  not  be  over» 
come  entirely  by  an  international  agreement  of  the  countries  that  rule  the  world's 
market,  but  they  may  be  mitigated.  Convinced  that  other  governments  are  also 
animated  by  the  desire  to  suttiect  to  a  common  examination  the  objects  which  have 
already  formed  the  sul]tject  of  international  deliberation  by  the  workingmen  of  those 
countries,  it  is  my  will  that,  primarily,  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
shall  be  asked  officially  by  my  representatives  there  whether  their  governments  would 
be  inclined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  us  in  behalf  of  an  international  exchange 
of  opinions  on  the  expediency  of  meeting  those  needs  and  wishes  of  workingmen 
which  in  the  strikes  of  the  past  years  have  come  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
consent  to  the  principle  of  my  suggestion  shaU  have  been  obtained,  I  charge  you  to 
invite  the  cabinets  of  aU  governments  who  take  a  like  interest  in  the  worklngmen's 
question  to  a  conference  for  deliberation  of  the  questions  involved." 

These  proclamations,  immediately  after  their  publication,  re- 
ceived approval  and  acclamation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  matter  had  also  a  serious  aspect. 
The  employers,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  middle  class  of  the  people, 
were  afraid  that  the  open  espousal  by  the  Emperor  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  cause  would  encourage  them  to  raise  new  demands  that 
could  not  be  complied  with,  and  the  workingmen,  on  the  other 
side,  were  induced  thereby  to  side  with  the  Socialists,  whose  aims 
the  Emperor  had  indorsed  by  the  expression  of  his  sympathies. 
The  organizations  of  the  Socialists  were  by  no  means  satisfied 
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the  former  supporters  of  the  government,  will  form  a  bare  majority, 
whose  support  the  government  will  have  to  obtain  by  making  conces- 
sions to  the  demands  of  the  Catholics.  The  strength  of  the  Social- 
ists in  the  new  Beichstag  is,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
increase  which  they  secured  so  far,  of  no  importance.  ^  More 
significant  is  the  increased  vote  given  for  them  in  all  larger  Ger- 
man cities.  (See  table  on  page  488.)  In  some  of  the  cities  like 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  they  have  elected  all  their  candidates.  This 
shows  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  of  the  Socialists  is 
principally  due  to  the  position  the  Emperor  took  in  his  proclama- 
tion in  relation  to  the  social  question.  Wherever  the  pulsation  of 
news  and  of  thoughts  generated  by  it  is  the  quickest,  there  the  effect 
was  the  greatest,  and  it  is  probable  that,  should  the  elections  take 
place  to-morrow,  the  number  of  the  Socialistic  votes  would  show  a 
similar  increase,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  elections  of  1887  and  1890.  The  State  Socialists  have  no 
party  organization,  and,  therefore,  no  representatives.  The  gov- 
ernment party  has  until  now  supported  the  measures  advocated 
by  the  State  Socialists. 

The  social  problem  will  not  be  brought  nearer  solution  either 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  or  the  result  of  the  recent 
elections.  The  conference  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  powers, 
now  being  held  in  Berlin,  will  presumably  accotnplish  no  re- 
sults, and  we  may  hardly  expect  an  agreement  on  any  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  brought  before  it;  nor  will  the  Council 
of  State,  in  whose  deliberations  the  Emperor  takes  part  and  ovei 
which  he  presides,  produce  any  tangible  fruits.  Nevertheless,  the 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  influence  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem from  above  will  not  be  altogether  barren  of  results.  They 
certainly  direct  public  attention  in  a  high  degree  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  may  be  a  new  contribution 
toward  demonstrating  the  fruitlessness — nay,  foolishness — of 
trying  to  solve  the  social  problem  by  dictates  from  above  or 
below,  by  arbitrary  interferences,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  evo- 
lution of  civilization.  The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  on  this 
question  does  all  honor  to  his  heart,  but  shows  his  wisdom  and 
his  experience  in  a  poor  light. 

The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  events  will  not  show  a 
positive  gain,  but  a  negative  result — *'  How  not  to  do  it." 

Oswald  Ottendorfer. 
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SOCIETY  IN  PARIS. 

BY   MADAME   ADAM. 


After  Count  Paul  Vasili,  it  is  a  great  boldness  on  my  part  to 
speak  of  the  society  of  Paris.  I  beg  my  readers  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  have  entered  my  head  to  write  on  this  subject  had  I 
not  received  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  editor  of  The  Nobth 
American  Review. 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  society  of  our  capital,  republican 
though  it  may  be,  without  beginning  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main.    "u4  tout  seigneur,  tout  honneur.*' 

Why  can  I  not  yield  the  floor  for  one  moment  to  the  sincerest, 
the  truest,  the  wittiest  of  our  great  ladies,  the  Duchess  de  Maill^  V 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  noble  Faubourg  has 
met  at  her  house  every  Sunday.  Young  and  old  find  there  pleas- 
ure and  profit — the  old  from  the  calm  of  an  atmosphere  which  has 
not  varied  in  a  single  degree,  where  good  form,  good  manners,  the 
traditions  of  their  youth,  are  strictly  maintained ;  and  the  young 
in  the  most  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  that  can  be  evoked.  The  ami- 
able dowager  has  the  most  admirable  way  in  the  world  of  weigh- 
ing "the  benefits  of  civilization  and  of  democratic  progress  on 
social  relations."  She  preaches  with  such  fine  humor,  such  ex- 
quisite brusquerie,  that  we  are  tempted  to  furnish  her  with  the 
opportunity.  None  of  her  peers,  whoever  he  be,  finds  favor  with 
her  if  he  is  bitten  by  the  ideas  of  "  modernity'*;  it  should  be  seen 
how  she  bestows  a  grandmotherly  rating  upon  the  young  lordlings 
who  show  themselves  too  progressive. 

The  Duchess  de  Maill6  is  respected  as  well  as  loved,  notwith- 
standing her  biting,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  her  nibbling,  wit; 
because  if  she  irritates  vanity,  she  never  wounds  dignity.  No  one 
understands  better  than  the  Duchess  the  great  art  of  receiving. 
Her  salon  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  the  most  sought  after, 
the  gayest  in  all  Paris,  because  gentleness  hides  itself  there  under 
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severest  judgment,  like  eterual  youth  beneath  the  silvery  hair  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  one  grandmother,  I  shall  continue. 
The  Duchess  de  Polignac  has  ten  grandchildren.  Just  as  the 
Duchess  de  Maill6  finds  pleasure  in  attacking  new  methods^  so  the 
Duchess  de  Polignac  finds  pleasure  in  defending  men  and  things 
who  are  ill  spoken  of.  Figuratively  speaking,  her  drawing-room 
is  wadded  in  such  a  way  that  the  walls  of  her  hotel  have  never 
needed  to  have  ears. 

The  Marquise  de  Lillers  is  one  of  those  rare  personages  whose 
remarkable  knowledge  is  accepted  in  the  great  world.  It  is  true 
that  she  shrouds  it  with  so  many  veils  that  its  brilliancy  is  in- 
finitely softened.  The  choice  expressions  and  beautiful  language 
which  she  employs  are  so  little  emphasized;  learned  as  she  is,  she 
is  so  simple  and  so  smiling,  that  even  the  Duchess  de  Maill^  her- 
self does  not  groan  over  her  erudition. 

If  I  place  here  the  sparkling  Countess  de  Montgomery,  it  is 
not  to  specify  an  age  which  she  has  not,  and  which  she  never  will 
have ;  it  is  to  mark  to  what  degree  her  influence  is  beneficial  over 
the  young  women  who  go  to  her  to  ask  counsel.  Never  has  a  mind 
more  sound,  more  upright,  more  indulgent,  more  lofty,  held  the 
delicate  function  of  guiding  youth.  And  how  many  go  to  her,  and, 
having  confessed  themselves,  return  better,  surer  of  the  straight 
path  ! 

In  the  great  world,  which  is  in  itself  a  larger  family,  women, 
as  they  grow  old,  have  a  high  mission — that  of  giving  their  experi- 
ence for  the  service  of  the  new  generations,  of  unceasingly  recall- 
ing them  to  the  good  traditions  of  a  past  always  greater  and 
more  heroic  than  the  present,  and  whose  lessons  teach  a  nobility 
which  excludes  the  vulgarity  of  certain  epochs.  Among  the 
financiers  and  the  middle  class  the  ancestor  has  often  been  the 
most  skilful  and  fortunate,  while  in  the  nobility  he  has  oftener 
been  the  proudest  and  the  bravest. 

Mothers  and  grandmothers  teach  their  daughters  distinction, 
as  the  law  which  should  rule  all  their  thoughts,  all  their  acts,  as 
well  as  their  manners.  Refined  by  all  their  surroundings,  they 
receive  the  most  delicate,  the  most  chiselled,  the  most  artistically- 
measured  education  that  can  be  imagined.  Thus  the  great  lady 
who  is  a  product  of  this  education  is  more  perfect  than  in  any  of 
the  foreign  aristocracies.     All  the  lines  of  her  character  are  soft- 
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ened ;  the  sentiment  of  her  own  beauty  or  value  is  weighed  and 
sometimes  effaced  ;  she  is  taught  hour  by  hour  forgetf ulness  of 
self,  which  is  the  basis  of  duty  in  the  family^  as  well  as  of  the 
courtesy  of  society.  She  learns  to  judge  and  to  compare  with 
good  taste,  and  to  express  her  thoughts  with  good  breeding.  She 
should  know  several  foreign  tongues ;  she  should  have  touched 
the  thought  of  the  whole  world,  and  thence  gathered  the  honey 
of  her  speeches.  Knowing  these  languages,  she  can  maintain 
with  her  numerous  relations  a  correspondence  that  keeps  her  mind 
alert  regarding  all  that  which  in  other  countries  interests  those  of 
her  caste. 

Certainly,  this  admirable  education  has  sometimes  very  little 
in  common  with  learning.  At  certain  epochs  it  has  producde 
women  who  were  pedantic,  affected,  exceedingly  superficial, 
abstractresses  of  quintessences  in  regard  to  sentiment,  putting 
words  to  torture  to  make  them  express  more  of  the  ideal  than 
they  can  embrace  or  contain.  At  present,  the  Duchess  de  Maill^ 
would  say,  exaggerated  refinement  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  The  classic  dowager  condemns  English  and 
American  ways,  and  laments  over  the  passion  for  sport  which 
absorbs  the  youth  of  the  day. 

"But,  Duchess,'*  say  the  young  dukes,  friends  of  the  first 
"  conscript*'  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "give  back  to  us 
the  daring  adventures  of  the  past,  the  battles,  the  opportunities 
for  great  acts  of  courage,  and  we  will  abandon  the  race-course ; 
revive  a  court,  and  we  will  sacrifice  the  clubs ;  give  us  even  anight 
of  the  4th  of  August,  and  we  will  know  how  to  prove  that  the 
French  nobility  has  remained  brave  and  has  retained  all  its  qual- 
ities of  daring  and  devotion  to  its  kings,  of  disinterestedness  in 
regard  to  great  liberal  causes.  Sport  is  only  a  gymnasium  to 
maintain  our  manhood,  otherwise  without  a  field.** 

"Yes,**  replies  the  Duchess,  "as  the  MoUier  Circus  maintains 
the  suppleness  of  Hubert  de  la  Rochefoucauld  when  he  plays  the 
clown  there  ;  as  the  club  preserves  the  traditions  of  good  language  ; 
as  the  meetings  at  Neuilly  bring  back  the  customs  of  courts.** 

The  young  dukes  are  right,  for  among  the  well-bom  men  the 
sportsmen  are  those  who  most  recall  their  ancestors.  Those  who 
neglect  active  exercise,  who  have  no  other  end  than  to  seek  after 
elegance,  become  exaggeratedly  effeminate. 

A  young  noble  of  this  day  ought  to  learn  to  ride  from  child- 
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hood,  so  that  at  his  majority  he  may  be  a  perfect  horseman.  The 
la  Rochefoucaulds,  the  Bearns,  the  de  TEstrades,  the  Contades,  the 
d^Armaill^s  are  admirable  riders.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
pass  some  years  in  the  army,  and  particularly  at  Saumur,  are 
veritable  centaura.  All  the  young  men  of  the  French  nobility 
who  go  to  St.  Cyr  only  enter  there  to  arrive  at  Saumur.  They  do 
not  understand,  they  not  admit,  a  military  career  except  on  horse- 
back. They  wish  to  be  dragoons,  light-cavalrymen,  cuirassiers ; 
very  few  consent  to  serve  in  the  infantry. 

When  well-born  young  fellows  have  no  taste  for  the  army,  they 
sometimes  enter  the  navy,  where  they  always  occupy  a  privileged 
place,  this  arm  of  the  service  having  the  tradition  of  good  educa- 
tion. Those  who  are  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  begin  their  social 
life  by  travels,  but  they  rarely  seek  to  complete  their  education  in 
foreign  countries,  where  they  visit  the  aristocracy  and  the  capital, 
shoot  pigeons,  frequent  clubs,  ride  horses,  or  make  excursions,  al- 
ways having  for  their  destination  a  chateau  or  a  country  place  where 
they  hunt.  Do  not  ask  them  to  put  themselves  out  to  see  a 
museum,  a  work  of  art,  a  library,  a  celebrated  ruin :  all  that,  in 
general,  lacks  interest  for  them. 

Yet  there  are  writers  and  artists  in  the  French  nobility. 
His  Boyal  Highness,  Monseigneur  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  is  an 
admirable  historian  ;  his  nephew,  the  Count  of  Paris,  has  written 
more  than  one  book  of  great  research ;  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
Academician,  has  written  two  volumes  on  *'  A  Hundred  Years 
of  Democracy  in  America";  Prince  Eugene  de  Courtenay- 
Beauffremont,  who  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlemagne, 
is  a  literary  man,  who  devotes  his  talent  as  a  writer  to  the  glory 
of  an  illustrious  family  ;  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  has  written 
a  useful  and  remarkable  book  on  the  method  of  combating  the 
phylloxera  by  American  grafts ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Academi- 
cian, is  famous  for  his  pen  ;  the  Viscountess  de  Turenne  has 
signed  with  a  pseudonym  two  very  curious  books  ;  the  Marquis 
Antoine  de  Castcllane  and  the  Viscount  Melchior  de  Vogn6  have, 
though  still  young,  considerable  literary  luggage  ;  the  Countess 
de  Martel,  granddaughter  of  Mirabeau,  is  no  other  than  the  very 
clever  "Gyp'';  the  Marquis  Philippe  de  Massa  is  one  of  the 
wittiest  writers  for  the  theatre ;  and  the  Duke  de  Bellune  is  at 
once  author,  actor,  and  manager  of  his  own  plays. 

The  Duke  d'Audiffrct  Pasquier  is  an  orator  both  classical  and 
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individual ;  the  Prince  de  Leon,  son  of  the  Duke  do  Rohan,  in 
politics  knows  how  to  inspire  a  sensational  article  or  to  draw  up  a 
profession  of  faith  better  than  any  one ;  Count  Albert  de  Mun 
allies  sacred  and  profane  eloquence  in  an  incomparable  manner. 

Duke  Edmond  de  Polignac  is  a  distinguished  composer ;  the 
Duke  de  Massa  is  also  a  composer  of  merit;  the  Duke  de  Marmier, 
a  sculptor  of  talent,  is,  like  the  Countess  de  Greffulhe,  a  cele- 
brated lover  of  music.  The  Duke  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  is  a 
remarkable  violinist,  and.  the  Viscountess  de  Tredern,  by  her  first 
marriage  Marquise  de  Cosse-Brissac,  is  a  singer  of  the  first 
order.  The  Princess  d'Arenberg,  the  dowager  Duchess  de  Luynes, 
and  Guy  de  La  Rochefoucauld  are  painters  of  importance. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  world  in  general  know  how  to 
write  a  note  with  finished  perfection.  They  narrate  with  that 
faculty  of  speaking  well  characteristic  of  those  who  have  early  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  the  art  of  conversation. 

The  greater  number  of  the  noble  French  ladies  are  always 
present  at  the  receptions  of  the  Academy,  which  has  remained  a 
popular  institution  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  because  several 
of  the  great  nobles  belong  to  it,  and  the  traditions  of  beautiful 
language  have  been  maintained  by  it. 

The  French  aristocracy  has  no  aptitude  for  business.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  empire  there  were  several  great  names  in  boards 
of  directors ;  there  is  still  the  Bank  de  la  Bouillerie,  very  respected, 
very  honest ;  some  great  nobles  are  directors  in  insurance  com- 
panies ;  the  Railroad  of  the  West  has  a  Noailles  ;  that  of  Orleans 
has  a  St.  Aignan  ;  but  since  the  failure  of  the  Union  G6nerale  the 
entrance  of  the  nobility  into  large  affairs  is  not  often  attempted. 

The  Catholic  bank  of  M.  Bontoux  had  a  great  success ; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  French  aristocracy  had  turned  into  it  the 
larger  part  of  its  wealth.  They  may  applaud  themselves  for  it. 
Affairs  like  the  Landerbanck,  the  Servian  railroads,  and  the  Al- 
pine were  good  and  honest.  This  bank  wished  to  inaugurate  a  new 
system,  that  of  seeking  public  credit  only  when  an  affair  had 
given  results,  and  not  for  its  creation. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Jewish  bank  broke  the  Catholic  bank,  and 
the  "Krach"  swept  away  the  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy  and 
ruined  many  of  its  families.  This  failure  drained  the  disposable 
money  of  the  French  nobility,  to  whom  there  still  remain  large 
landed  estates  at  the  moment  when  the  agricultural  crisis  is  at  its 
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height.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  will  long  suffer  from  this 
blow.  During  several  years  receptions  and  fdtes  were  rare  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  as  they  say  on  the  boulevard,  and  a  certain 
number  of  misalliancea  were  judged  necessary  to  reestablish  cer- 
tain budgets.  Marriages  for  money  were  made  by  the  young 
nobles,  the  wives  easily  becoming  patricians.  There  can  never  be 
any  question  of  regilding  an  escutcheon  through  a  son-in-law  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Oermain  ;  that  would  be  an  unprecedented  scandal. 

Outside  of  these  necessities  of  fortune,  marriages  among  the 
French  aristocracy  are  marriages  of  convenience,  of  reason,  of 
position ;  they  are  prepared  at  an  early  date  by  the  parents.  Very 
few  love-matches  are  made  among  well-bom  people;  they  are  even 
discountenanced.  Why,  it  is  said,  should  we  upset  what  is  es- 
tablished ?  Love  passes  and  position  remains  with  the  congeniali- 
ties of  family,  of  rank,  and  of  fortune.  Love  which  does  not  come 
before  marriage  may  come  after  it,  since  the  contrary  is  often  seen. 

There  are  among  the  French  aristocracy  many  excellent 
couples.  It  is  very  bad  taste  to  be  in  a  state  of  disagreement. 
They  see  little  of  each  other.  It  is  not  fashionable  now  for  a 
husband  to  go  during  the  day  where  his  wife  goes.  The  Duke 
walks  about,  strolls  through  the  town,  goes  for  a  little  while  to 
the  club — to  the  Jockey  Club,  which  is  the  most  elegant  in  the 
capital;  or  to  the  Union,  a  club  a  little  antiquated,  but  calm  and 
tranquil;  or  to  the  Agricultural  Club,  where  they  naturally  speak 
of  lands;  or  to  the  Cercle  des  B^b^s,  Bue  Royale,  a  gambling  club. 
The  Imperial  Club,  whose  members  are  now  received  in  the  other 
clubs,  has  just  united  with  the  Union  Artistique  under  the  name 
of  TEpatant.  The  aristocracy  created  by  the  first  empire  mingles 
now  with  the  old  aristocracy.  There  are  large  fortunes  among  the 
Imperialists,  and  for  marriages  it  is  preferable  to  go  to  the  nearest. 

The  married  people  meet  each  other  again  at  dinner.  Madame 
la  Duchesse  has  made  all  her  visits  to  her  friends ;  has  driven  to 
the  Bois,  and  brings  her  quota  of  news.  Dinner  at  home  is  an 
hour  of  repose.  The  chat  with  each  other  only  has  its  charm. 
Good  humor  at  table  is  inscribed  in  the  current  code  of  politeness. 
Society  gives  this  habit,  since  it  insists  that  we  should  sacrifice  to 
it  all  our  sorrows  and  annoyances.  In  truth,  each  of  us  could  not 
mourn  over  all  the  vicissitudes  of  all  the  others. 

Monsieur  le  Due  is  in  evening  dress — dress  coat  and  white 
cravat — whether  he  goes  out  after  dinner  or  remains  at  home. 
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Madame  la  Dnchesse,  unless  she  has  put  on  an  elegant  house  drees^ 
wears  that  in  which  she  made  her  visits  ;  and  if  she  goes  ont,  she 
will  dress  herself  for  the  theatre  or  the  ball  while  her  husband 
talks  with  his  friends,  or  runs  over  a  newspaper  while  he  smokes. 

In  the  morning,  the  man  of  the  world  goes  riding  in  the  Bois 
or  exercises  himself  in  fencing ;  he  has  busied  himself  with  his 
toilet,  which  is  as  important  as  that  of  his  wife,  and  he  has  break- 
fasted quickly  and  very  soberly.  The  woman  of  the  world  some- 
times goes  to  the  Bois  on  horseback  with  her  husband;  she 
attends  to  her  devotions;  has  occupied  herself  with  good  works  as 
well  as  with  her  toilet ;  she  also  breakfasts  very  hastily,  having  a 
thousand  things  to  do  before  dinner.  In  the  evening,  theatres, 
balls,  dinner  parties,  occupy  the  aristocratic  family  even  to  fatigue^ 
for  the  life  of  people  of  quality  is  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 

The  great  houses  where  they  receive  are,  first,  that  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Doudeauville,  the  greatest  noble  and  the 
greatest  lady  of  France.  It  is  there  that  royalty  hovers,  and  hov- 
ering becomes  it  better  than  alighting.  The  Count  of  Paris, 
Philip  v.,  prefers  study  to  society,  his  library  to  the  ball-room.  The 
"  Queen '*  shines  in  conversation  by  her  culture,  and  on  horse- 
back by  her  qualities  as  a  sports-woman ;  she  will  never  be  the 
queen  of  Parisian  elegance,  of  aristocratic  taste,  and  of  the  tra- 
ditional luxury  of  the  noble  Faubourg  and  of  the  great  capital. 
She  will  ever  prefer  the  chase  of  the  deer,  the  stag,  or  the  boar  to 
any  fdte,  however  brilliant  it  may  be,  and  a  thoroughbred  to  the 
most  magnificent  of  jewels.  Chantilly,  the  admirable  residence, 
ornamented  with  the  art  and  the  refined  taste  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  interests  her  less  through  its  rare  collection  than  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  stables  of  the  Cond6s,  filled  with  valua- 
ble horses.  The  "royal*' — I  do  not  say  royalist — salon  par  ex- 
cellence is  that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Doudeauville. 

The  evening  parties  at  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes  are 
admirable.  They  are  given  generally  in  the  spring  from  the  15th 
of  April  to  the  15th  of  June,  after  the  return  from  Cannes  and 
Nice,  and  from  the  country-houses,  where  people  remain  later  and 
later.  Two  thousand  guests  may  be  invited  by  the  Duke  de 
Doudeauville.  The  Duchess,  born  Princess  Marie  de  Ligne, 
though  of  a  haughty  type  of  beauty,  is  extremely  amiable.  It  may 
be  said  that  she  receives  like  a  queen.  Loving  the  world,  she  is 
loved  by  it,  and  she  devotes  herself  to  it  almost  entirely.      The 
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Duke,  still  young  in  appearance,  has  a  very  distinguished  air;  his 
taste  is  wonderful  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  organization  of 
a  festival.  The  splendors  of  his  drawing-rooms  and  the  magical 
way  in  which  they  are  lighted  are  unique  in  Paris.  The  Duke  is 
very  kind,  of  vast  generosity,  and  has  great  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  his  set.  He  is  the  true  head  of  the  Monarchist  party. 
He  receives  foreigners,  the  great  political  world,  and  knows  how 
to  bring  together  with  perfect  tact  individuals  who  do  not  consent 
to  meet  each  other  except  at  his  house.  The  Duchess,  when  she 
receives,  is  simply  dressed,  so  as  not  to  eclipse  her  guests.  She 
who  possesses  jewels  celebrated  for  their  rarity  never  wears  them 
at  her  receptions.  The  splendor  of  the  flowers  and  suppers  of  the 
Duke  de  Doudeauville  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  salon  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  grandson  of  Madame  de 
StaSl,  is  a  political  gathering.  The  Duke  has  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries,  expresses  himself  with  elegance,  and  is  in- 
telligent, but  he  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation.  As 
a  politician,  he  is  more  dangerous  when  he  is  in  opposition  than 
when  he  is  in  power,  knowing  better  how  to  attack  an  adversary 
on  his  own  ground  than  how  to  choose  the  ground  himself.  The 
daughters-in-law  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  bring  into  his  drawing- 
room  an  animation  which  without  them  it  would  lack. 

The  Count  Othenin  d'Haussonville,  nephew  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  has  also  an  Orleanist  salon.  The  d*Harcourts,  the 
S6gurs,  the  baronne  Heilla,  the  Lamberts  de  Saint-Groix,  like 
the  de  Broglies  and  the  d'Haussonvilles,  the  Duke  d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier,  M.  Bocbor,  and  M.  Buffet,  constitute  the  staff  of  the 
Orleanist  party.  Since  the  fusion  and  since  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  the  three  groups,  Orleanist,  Legitimist,  and  Im- 
perialist, are  commingled  in  one  single  monarchical  party,  and 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Lambert  de  Saint-Groix  have  contributed 
much  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Monarchist  groups,  the  circle  of 
their  invitations  being  very  select,  yet  very  wide.  Wit  and  grace 
reign  as  masters  of  their  house. 

An  artistic  and  literary  salo7i  is  that  of  the  Princess  Mathilde. 
All  that  Paris  contains  of  wit  and  wisdom  has  been  welcomed 
there,  and  is  there  retained.  The  choice  language  of  the  day  is 
spoken  there,  the  Princess  having  a  mind  open  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  thought  which  talent  initiates. 

In  the  drawing-room  ol  the  dowager  Marquise,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  they  conyerso  as  they  did  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Good 
French  taste,  in  the  purity  of  its  traditions,  is  defended  foot  by 
foot  and  saved. 

At  the  Duchess  d'Ayen's,  at  the  Duchess  de  Noailles^  the  par- 
ties are  grave  and  solemn.  We  become  stiff,  we  become  haughty, 
we  become  weary;  but  the  supreme  good  style  is  to  say  :  '^I  was 
yesterday  at  the  Duchess  d'Ayen's,  at  the  Noailles'.'* 

Madame  de  Pourtal^,  with  her  amiability,  with  her  charm 
which  jealous  time  dare  not  blight ;  the  Countess  de  la  Ferro- 
nays,  with  an  unexpectedness,  a  tact  of  which  she  alone  has  the 
secret ;  the  Marquise  de  Beanvoir,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Countess 
of  I^aris,  with  a  grace,  an  originality,  and  a  sparklingness  of 
thought  which  make  her  the  Frenchiest  of  French  women  ;  the 
dowager  Duchess  de  Luynes,  with  her  sadness  as  an  unconsoled 
widow  and  her  sweetness  as  a  happy  mother ;  the  Countess  of  Gref- 
fulhe,  with  her  poetry  and  idealism,  which  give  her  the  appear- 
ance of  a  being  superior  to  reality;  the  Duchess  d'Uzes,  with  her 
impetuosity,  the  masterfulness  with  which  she  leads  a  hunt, 
celebrated  also  by  her  political  alliance  with  General  Boulanger ; 
the  Countess  de  Brigode,  born  de  Grammont,  with  her  slender- 
ness,  her  incomparable  distinction,  and  the  melody  of  her  voice ; 
the  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  bom  Heine  (married  first  to  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu),  with  the  golden  waves  of  her  blonde  hair, 
her  angelic  face,  and  her  beauty ;  the  Princess  Anna  Murat, 
Duchess  de  Mouchy,  so  charming  and  seductive,  with  a  sincere 
and  attractive  worldliness ;  the  Countess  d'Harcourt,  born  de 
Mun,  and  her  two  sisters,  the  Duchess  d'Ursel  and  the  Countess 
de  Franqtieville,  with  their  genius  for  conversation,  which  makes 
them  the  women  the  most  sought  after  and  the  most  surrounded 
of  Parisian  society  ;  the  Princess  de  Leon,  with  her  sympathetic 
welcome,  the  fixity  of  her  friendship,  and  her  admirable  jewels ; 
the  Viscountess  of  Turenne,  born  Fitz-James,  with  her  delicate 
taste  for  literature  ;  the  Mar^chale  de  MacMahon,  with  her  per- 
sonal influence  which  creates  for  her  a  truly  sovereign  court ;  the 
Viscountess  de  Durfort,  so  motherly,  so  gay,  so  much  the  noble 
lady ;  the  Countess  Aimery  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  so  pretty,  so 
envied,  with  a  calm  which  is  not  ruflled  even  by  the  anxieties  of 
her  noble  husband  over  precedence,  good  manners,  the  laws  of  the 
social  code,  of  which  the  Count  Aimery  is  the  grand  pontiff  ;  the 
Duchess  de  Bellune,  with  the  pleasure  which  she  takes  in  receiv- 
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ing,  80  that  yon  cannot  forbear  to  partake  of  this  pleasure  with 
her;  the  Duchess  de  Valen9ayy  who^  on  the  contrary,  interests  her- 
self cleverly  in  the  occupations  of  her  husband  and  his  struggles 
for  the  defence  of  social  usages ;  the  young  Duchess  d'Albufera, 
with  her  carriage  as  the  chief  equestrian  of  France,  her  simplicity  of 
high  taste,  her  black  hair  braided  on  the  nape  of  her  neck  ;  the 
Countess  Jeanne  de  Montebello,  so  pretty  and  so  handsome  at  the 
same  time,  so  elegant  and  so  wonderfully  framed  amid  the 
artistic  splendors  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy — a  frame 
which  the  Duchess  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  riches  of  her  collec- 
tion, could  alone  dispute  with  her ;  the  Marquise  Antoine  de 
Gastellane,  with  hor  right-mindedness  and  her  purity  of  taste  ; 
and  the  Princess  de  Sagan,  with  her  rather  noisy  existence,  but 
who  knows  how  to  break  the  antiquated  moulds  of  receptions 
and  invent  new  methods  of  amusing  her  guests,  and  whose  ftites 
are  a  Parisian  event, — all  these  great  ladies,  and  many  others 
whom  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  naming — intelligent,  beauti- 
ful and  distinguished,  with  that  distinction  which  veils  defects, 
imperfections,  and  age  with  so  much  grace — all  these  receive, 
come  and  go  across  this  great  Parisian  society  which  so  many 
other  aristocracies  envy. 

The  little  Duke  of  Montesquieu,  who  dreams  and  knows  how  to 
play  the  magnificent ;  the  Princes  of  Henin,  with  their  traditional 
taste ;  the  Duke  de  Lorges,  of  the  house  of  Durfort,  tlie  man 
most  favored  by  fortune  and  yet  the  saddest  that  lives ;  the 
Duke  de  Brissac,  that  perfect  gentleman  ;  the  Duke  de  la 
Tr6moille,  so  disdainful  of  his  age,  yet  consenting  to  live  in  it 
with  so  much  fulness,  taking  all  that  is  delicate  of  what  it  offers; 
the  young  Duke  de  Luynes,  and  the  young  Duke  d'Uzes,  cham- 
pions of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  "conscripf  of  France  ; 
and  alternating  with  the  old  families,  the  Bonapartist  nobility, 
the  Murats,  the  d'Albuferas,  the  Rivolis,  the  Wagrams,  the 
d'Abrant^s,  the  Trfevises,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Malakoffs,  the 
Bassanos,  the  Magentas,  the  Montebellos,  the  Decazcs, 
the  Feltres,  the  des  Cars,  the  d'Harcourts,  the  Fitz-Jameses,  the 
Rohans,  the  Turennes,  the  Mortemarts,  the  Marmiers,  the 
Grammonts,  the  Beauveaux,  and  the  ducal  families  with  foreign 
titles — the  Sabrans,  the  Gadagnes,  the  Courtenays,  the  Caraman- 
Chimays — form  the  great  staff  of  French  society,  always  ready  to 
belt  on  the  swoid,  rusty  or  new,  of  tboir  ancestors  or  their  fathers 
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at  the  first  bugle-call  of  France.  If  politically  or  democratically 
**  the  new  social  strata '*  indict  the  old,  there  is  not  one  French- 
man who  does  not  render  homage  to  the  patriotism  of  the  nobility 
of  oar  epoch.     Goblentz  would  not  be  possible  to-day. 

One  la  Rochefoucauld  is  a  cavalry  officer ;  another  is  captain 
in  the  army  ;  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Fitz- James  are  soldiers, 
and  Count  Robert  Fitz-James  is  in  the  navy ;  the  Duke  de  Maill^ 
is  a  cavalry  officer ;  Count  Amed^  des  Cars  is  a  fanatical  sol- 
dier ;  the  Marquis  de  Castellane  has  allowed  his  sons  to  enlist,  as 
have  many  others. 

The  Marquis  de  Breteuil  is  the  crack  shot  of  France.  All  the 
young  men  of  the  nobility  are  great  hunters ;  many  of  them  have 
passed  through  Saumur,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  culti- 
vate all  species  of  sport ;  besides  the  chase,  they  exercise  them- 
selves daily  in  fencing,  lawn-tennis,  racket  and  rally-paper,  boating 
and  riding,  so  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 

To  speak  of  things  less  grave,  the  women  of  rank  who  dress 
best  in  Paris  are  the  Marquise  de  Beauvoir,  the  Countess  de  Pour- 
tal^s,  Princess  Anna  Murat,  the  Duchess  d^Albufera,  the  Princess 
de  Leon,  and  the  Princess  Alice  of  Monaco — noble  ladies  for  ages 
or  noble  ladies  of  yesterday.  Some  are  perfect  models,  others 
copying  them  with  success ;  each  has  really  or  in  appearance  that 
distinction  of  carriage,  that  delicacy  of  wit  which  refines  and 
perfects  itself  unceasingly  in  the  daily  contact  of  the  same  pur- 
suits and  the  same  characters.  Good  breeding  and  aristocratic 
education  consist  in  this — that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  most 
critical  observer  to  find  in  a  word,  in  a  gesture,  in  an  attitude,  in 
a  movement,  in  a  salutation,  in  a  look,  in  a  smile,  the  least  thing 
that  is  original  or  unconventional  as  an  expression  of  good  man- 
ners. Nothing  either  of  the  stiffness  or  the  abandon  of  the 
Saxon  races  is  permitted  to  a  French  woman  of  rank  ;  nothing  of 
the  Latin  exuberance  ;  nothing  of  the  Austrian  arrogance,  of  the 
Prussian  rigidity,  of  the  wheedling  graces  of  the  Slavonians. 

In  the  great  world  of  Paris  we  must  neither  discourse  nor 
argue,  nor  strive  to  dazzle  those  with  whom  we  converse;  we  may 
entertain  them  by  lightly  touching  upon  subjects,  amusing  others 
as  we  ask  that  they  should  amuse  us  ;  approving  of  everything,  un- 
less one  is  the  Duchess  de  Maille  and  has  employed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  in  making  scoldings  acceptable.  The  ease  of 
mind  acquired  by  this  aristocratic  education  gives  enough  supple- 
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ness  to  conversation  for  it  never  to  lose  its  harmony  of  shades^  its 
perfect  rhythm.  The  woman  of  rank  is  more  subtle^  more  analytic, 
more  observant  than  the  man  of  her  own  caste.  She  lives  more 
within  herself.  She  is  more  profound.  She  is  devoid  at  once  of 
timidity  and  assurance.  She  has  a  sense  of  her  distinctive  value. 
She  likes  to  question  and  to  learn.  She  is  curious^  feeling  at  liberty 
to  sift  and  reject  all  which  it  is  not  the  best  taste  to  assimilate. 
Devotion  and  worldliness  mix  in  her  mind  in  the  direction  of 
charity,  and  the  exercise  of  this  quality  is  as  necessary  in  the 
world  as  in  good  works.  There  are,  indeed,  some  young  lords 
and  ladies  who  are  called  outranders,  extravagantists,  extrem- 
ists ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  they  return  one  day  or 
another  to  the  ordinary  world,  or  they  quit  it  altogether;  they  are, 
besides,  the  proof  of  the  general  fidelity  to  received  ideas  and  are 
the  Helots  of  good  society. 

At  this  moment  it  is  the  style  to  be  melancholy,  pessimistic  ; 
which  irritates  the  dowagers,  of  whom  the  greater  part  force  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  the  weight  of  years,  to  preserve  their  cheer- 
fulness. This  will  quickly  pass.  Did  we  not  see  at  the  end  of  the 
empire  the  ^'curled  darlings'^  fight  like  heroes  and  bear  with  fortitude 
the  misfortunes,  the  privations,  the  fatigues  of  that  terrible  year  ? 

The  French  nobility  to-day,  while  it  keeps  its  superiority  in 
elegance  and  is  a  teacher  of  good  breeding,  has  become  the  com- 
peer of  the  most  ardent  patriots.  One  cannot  now  be  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  sceptic;  he  is,  therefore,  a  believer  in  the  altar 
more  than  in  the  throne,  and  he  is  for  France  even  to  sacrifice.  A 
lover  of  women,  of  amusements,  frivolous,  as  light  as  you  please, 
the  French  gentleman  would  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
stripping  himself  of  what  is  laughingly  called  le  pur  gratin  (the 
outer  coating),  to  make  of  himself  a  defender  of  his  country. 

European  interests  occupy  and  interest  our  nobility,  who  keep 
themselves  informed  of  everything.  They  are  Franco-Russian 
and  very  decidedly  anti-German.  General  de  Charette,  who  re- 
mains their  captain,  and  who,  since  the  fusion,  has  buried  the 
white  flag  in  the  folds  of  the  tri-colored  banner,  would  be  quickly 
up  and  in  arms  wore  France  in  danger.  In  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  1889,  France  has  celebrated  the  return  to  herself  of  all 
her  children,  for  there  are  no  longer  any  royalists  more  royalist 
than  Frenchmen. 

The  only  drawing-rooms  where  a  stranger  meets,  at  the  same 
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trouble  in  perceiving  the  shades  of  tone,  manner,  and  carriage  of 
a  gentleman  at  the  Rothschilds^  or  the  Baron  de  Hirsch's,  or  the 
great  Jew  bankers'  of  Paris.  The  slightest  detail  is  perceptible^ 
and  the  dukes,  when  they  consent  to  seat  themselves  at  the  table 
of  the  financiers,  always  find  their  cooking  too  spicy  in  flavor. 
You  may  wager  one  hundred  to  one,  that  they  will  not  sip  the 
fine  wines  of  the  Jewish  bankers  with  the  pleasure  which  they 
feel  in  drinking  those  of  the  Dreux-Br^z^s,  of  the  Monteynards, 
of  the  Sin^tys,  whose  aristocratic  cellars  have  a  wide  renown. 

The  high  '^  finance'^  in  Paris  entertain  a  great  deal,  and  the 
French  nobility,  which  frequents  their  entertainments,  accepts 
their  invitations  with  less  parsimony  than  it  returns  them. 

As  to  society  features,  the  financial  world  has  no  distinctive 
traits,  because  its  ambition  is  to  have  none,  and  to  imitate  with 
the  utmost  diligence  the  manner  of  living  and  receiving  of  the 
great  world.  It  does  what  the  other  does,  goes  where  it  goes, 
dresses  itself,  furnishes  its  house  and  models  itself  in  this  likeness. 

The  high  **  finance"  has  become  a  neutral  ground,  where  the 
nobility  elbow  the  constantly-renewed  society  of  rich  foreigners^ 
foreign  nobles  being  received  by  the  nobility,  to  whom  they  are 
generally  related.  Finally,  the  great  French  middle  class  exhib- 
its there  its  daughters,  and  plays  there  the  unending  r61e  of 
M,  Poirier,  The  great  manufacturers,  the  merchant  princes, 
the  miglity  speculators,  imitate  the  bankers,  who  themselves 
imitate  the  nobility. 

The  sober  magnificence  of  the  great  nobles,  which  pervades  the 
old  mansions,  has  in  time  become  acclimated  there.  In  the 
noble  Faubourg  the  bric-a-brac,  though  it  has  not  the  merit  of  dis- 
covery, has  the  very  superior  one  of  tradition ;  it  is  at  home  there, 
and  it  tells  that  at  the  period  when  it  entered  into  the  family 
such  a  thing  happened,  which  is  often  written  in  the  genealogy  of 
some  honorable  or  glorious  deed.  Purchased  bric-a-brac  .is  only 
in  harmony  with  another  bibelot  as  costly;  it  is  no  longer  an 
object  of  art,  but  an  object  of  price.  Its  surroundings  often 
change  its  nature,  and  the  purest  style  of  the  upholsterer  will 
never  make  of  the  hotel  even  of  a  Rothschild  the  hotel  of  a  Duke 
de  Doudeauville. 

The  bankers  and  rich  bourgeois  indulge  in  great  splendor  and 
rich  housekeeping,  but  profusion  is  visible;  the  fear  of  not  spend- 
ing enough  shows  itself  everywhere.     There  is  no  assimilation. 
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The  gilding  on  the  walls,  the  plate  on  the  table^  are  either 
too  new^  or  of  different  shades,  or  too  artificially  dulled ;  the 
hangings  are  too  new  or  too  much  freshened  up  by  the  uphol- 
sterer. In  the  galleries,  the  pictures  have  no  normal  succession 
of  periods,  and  the  fine  family  portraits  are  missing.  At  the 
Israelitish  financiers'  they  talk  loudly,  and  the  soft  pedal  is  never 
used  for  anything,  because  they  have  only  what  they  wish  to 
parade  before  their  guests  ;  what  they  can  show  them  and  make 
them  envy.  The  silent  heritage  of  a  title  would  calm  the  appe- 
tite for  distinction  of  wealthy  parvenus,  but  this  is  the  only  thing 
which  money  cannot  purchase. 

A  bridge  of  gold  is  thrown  from  one  world  to  the  other ;  they 
cross  and  recross,  as  over  the  bridge  of  Avignon.  Marriages  with 
the  daughters  of  bankers  and  manufacturers  bring  money  to  the 
aristocracy,  who  need  it,  but  the  great  nobles  do  not  change  caste, 
and  the  middle-class  woman  who  becomes  a  noble  lady  gives 
sons  to  her  husband,  but  not  grandsons  to  her  father.  The 
financiers  and  the  middle  class  succeed  in  their  magnificent  en- 
deavor, only  to  become  dupes  in  the  matrimonial  market.  I  see 
only  the  artistic  world  which  has  truly  liberated  itself  from  the 
great  nobles.  In  former  times  the  nobility  protected  arts  and. 
lived  more  in  the  intellectual  life  of  France  ;  they  directed  and 
absorbed  it.  At  present  the  great  world  thinks  it  disdains  the 
artists,  while  it  is  the  artists  who  have  separated  themselves  from  it. 

Writers,  painters,  sculptors,  artists  of  all  sorts,  have  become 
the  favorite  caste  of  the  democracy,  who  honor  them,  enrich  them, 
and  make  them  live.  To  them  the  far-famed  names  conquered 
by  high  intellectual  deeds ;  to  them  the  splendid  works  which 
enable  France  to  take  peaceful  revenges — harbingers  of  others. 

Art  and  industry,  the  artist  and  the  artisan,  in  democracies,, 
have  exchanges  which  double  the  power  of  each  to  the  profit  of 
the  country. 

Our  Universal  Exposition  has  been  one  of  the  most  complete 
expressions  of  popular  art  applied  to  industries,  and  of  industry 
lifting  itself  to  the  height  of  art.  It  is  by  genial  good  taste  that 
democracy  arrives  at  the  conquest  of  its  aristocracy  ;  and  tradi- 
tional good  taste  does  not  suffer  by  this.  The  more  aesthetic 
qualities  a  people  possesses,  the  greater  its  power ;  and  power  is 
'  still  the  best  means  for  conquering  brute  force. 

JuLiETTA  Adam. 
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The  very  existence  of  government  necessitates  the  sovereign 
power  of  taxation.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  public  order^ 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  insure  tranquillity,  and  execute 
the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  formed,  except  by  the 
expenditure  of  revenues,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  taxation.  It  is  the  sovereign  power.  By  it  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  the  right  and  exercises  the  power  to  take  from 
the  citizen  so  much  of  his  earnings  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
support,  before  permitting  him  to  expend  these  earnings  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  the  family  dependent  upon  him.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  universally  agreed  that  the  government  ought  to 
absolutely  need  the  money  thus  obtained  by  taxation  before  it 
resorts  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  that  the  limitation 
upon  its  exactions  should  be  its  necessities.  In  a  free  government, 
where,  under  the  law,  there  are  no  classes,  where  every  one  is  enti- 
tled to  equal  protection,  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  equally 
and  impartially  imposed.  So  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  every  man 
should  be  required — as  every  citizen  ought  to  be  willing — to  pay 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  which  is 
based  in  part  upon  his  consent,  which  was  formed  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  by  means  of  which  he  is  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  property  and  in  the  protection  of  his  liberty  and  life ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  one  cent  more  than  that  fair  and 
just  proportion ;  so  that  in  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions, 
and  by  the  very  limitations  created  by  the  formation  of  them,  we 
find  these  fundamental  principles  of  taxation  :  the  amount  raised 
ought  to  be  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  government ;  and 
the  distribution  of  the  burdens  ought  to  be  impartial  and  equal. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  of  "  raising  revenue  "  by  means  of 
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a  tariff  is  one  of  the  modes  bv  which  the  United  States  exercises 
the  power  of  taxation  and  obtains  its  necessary  revenues. 
Primarily,  this  power  is  wholly  a  taxing  power.  Primarily,  its 
object  is  to  raise  revenne.  Its  purpose  is  to  obtain,  by  the  im- 
position of  imposts  upon  imports,  such  proportion  of  the  Federal 
revenne  as  wise  statesmanship  may  determine.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute that  it  has  this  power.  The  contention  begins  when  it  is 
claimed  that  incidental  to  this  taxing  power  it  has  the  right — 
indeed,  has  imposed  upon  it  the  duty — to  so  impose  these  imposts 
as  to  give  "  protection  to  domestic  productions.'*  Very  latterly 
it  has  been  made  the  platform  of  the  party  in  {)ossession  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  that  this  duty  is  the 
primary  and  important  duty  under  the  taxing  power  ;  that  the 
old  conception  of  Hamilton,  Clay,  and  others,  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection,  must  be  considered  as 
obsolete,  and  must  give  way  to  the  new  theory  of  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection with  incidental  revenue.  For  this  generation,  so  long  as 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  population  remains  unchanged, 
the  larger  part  of  our  revenues  must  be  raised  by  imposts  on  im- 
ports. Practically  the  present  generation  of  statesmen  will  never 
meet  the  question  of  free  trade.  Whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained by  those  in  public  life  or  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
it  cannot  be  that  in  our  day  free  trade,  even  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted  it,  can  be  made  the  system  of 
imports  in  the  United  States  ;  so  that  the  true  question  which  at 
present  divides  the  parties  and  the  practical  statesmen  of  the  day 
is  :  Shall  the  principle  upon  which  imposts  are  laid  be  for  pro- 
tection primarily  or  for  revenue  primarily  ? 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  evils  which  are  common  to 
any  system  of  taxation  by  tariff;  that  there  are  bad  results  which 
must  follow  from  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  imports;  and  it  is 
also  freely  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^*  raise  the  revenues*' 
required  by  the  United  States  under  a  system  of  tariff  imposition 
without  incidental  protection  to  certain  industries.  All  taxes  are 
burdens  that  cannot  be  laid  and  collected  without  some  injury  or 
without  some  compensatory  advantages.  The  amount  necessary 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  earnings  of  labor  without  injury  to 
some  persons  and  possibly  to  some  classes;  nor  yet  without  some 
incidental  advantages  to  competing  industries  and  rival  interests. 
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It  is^  therefore^  only  a  question  of  what  is  best  as  practical  states- 
manship; and  yet  the  systems  are  based  upon  principles  which^ 
if  not  antipodal,  are  very  diverse. 

Legislation  for  protection  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  government  has  the  right  in  some  manner  to 
take,  without  direct  compensation,  from  one  man  or  class  of  men 
part  of  his  or  their  earnings  and  by  law  bestow  it  upon  another 
man  or  class  of  men.  It  is  precisely  the  basal  principle  of  slavery. 
Slavery  took  by  law  all  of  a  man's  labor,  returning  only  a  liveli- 
hood measured  by  the  humanity,  the  self-interest,  and  the  will  of 
the  master.  The  protective  tariff  takes  by  law  so  much  of  a  man's 
labor  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  difference  caused  by  that  tariff  in 
the  cost  of  necessary  articles.  It  is  an  inheritance  from  our 
remote  ancestors  of  the  conception  they  had  of  government,  which 
was  that  by  divine  right  rulers  reigned,  and  that  the  power  exer* 
cised  by  society  organized  into  governments  was  broad  enough  to 
create  class  distinctions,  and  that  this  was  its  best  hope  for  sta- 
bility and  its  only  mode  of  preserving  public  order. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange,  in  any  country  where  there  have  been 
monarchical  institutions  and  aristocratic  distinctions,  that  the 
system  which  is  designed  to  benefit  favored  classes  should  be 
readily  accepted  and  perpetually  maintained.  It  would  be  almost 
inexplicable  if  this  were  not  so.  It  is  only  when  the  spirit  of 
freedom  thoroughly  pervades  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
dominates  its  legislation,  that  this  principle  is  eliminated  from 
practical  legislation.  Consequently  it  is  not  remarkable  that,  after 
centuries  of  struggles  for  parliamentary  and  personal  liberty,  for 
judicial  independence  and  constitutional  government.  Great  Brit- 
ain should  enter  upon  a  career  of  economic  freedom  ;  but  it  is 
almost  beyond  explanation  that  in  the  United  States,  within  thirty 
years,  it  should  be  accepted  as  a  postulate  of  free  government 
that  the  true  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based  on  inequalities 
made  by  law  and  on  distinctions  created  by  legislation. 

From  the  days  of  Hamilton  to  those  of  Senator  Morrill  and  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  advocates  of  protection  and  the  advocates  of  freer  trade 
have  agreed  that  the  ultimate  object  should  be  absolute  free  trade 
in  the  future  ;  that  the  point  to  be  reached  by  economic  legisla- 
tion was  ultimately  the  firm  establishment  of  free  and  untram- 
melled commerce  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  plea  of 
the  advocates  of  protection  was  that  it  was  necessary  only  in  the 
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iana,  the  remoyal  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  institution  of  slavery,  the  war  and  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  the  wondrous  mechanical  inventions,  the  almost  bound- 
less extent  of  fertile  land  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  the  enormous 
immigration  from  abroad,  the  diversity  of  climate,  the  varied  and 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources,  the  peculiar  system  of  water- 
ways, especially  the  lake  system  in  the  North  and  the  river  system 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  above  all,  our  free  institutions  and  the 
peculiar  nature  and  qualities  of  our  particular  race,  have  had, 
indubitably,  very  great  effects,  no  one  of  which  can  be  accurately 
measured.  It  is,  therefore,  disingenuous  and  wholly  misleading 
for  the  advocates  of  protection  to  claim  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
prosperity  is  due  to  that  economic  system.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  high  as  has  been  this  protective  tariff,  it  has  never  been  pro- 
hibitory save  on  a  comparatively  few  articles  ;  that  our  exports 
have  always  been  paid  for  by  an  equivalent  value  of  imports  ;  that 
during  considerable  periods  of  our  history — in  the  main  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  it — the  duties  imposed  were  not  high 
enough  to  interfere  ceriously  with  the  natural  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  industries,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  protection  when  it  is  fully  and  completely  put  into  oper- 
ation, it  has  not  yet  been  entirely  and  satisfactorily  tried. 

An  able  article  appeared  not  long  since  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  bo  demonstrated  that  the  destruction  by  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  destroy  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  hundred-odd  years  of  our  history.  It  was  said 
that  the  prosperity  of  any  city  or  section  could  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  number  of  the  saloons  therein.  As,  for 
example,  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  powerful  city  in  America 
— the  imperial  and  majestic  city  of  New  York,  with  its  great 
sister-cities  clustered  about  it  as  gems  around  a  great  diamond — 
had  more  liquor  saloons  in  its  limits  than  thirteen  of  the  States  of 
the  South  ;  and  in  parallel  columns  were  given  the  figures  which 
''demonstrated '' (to  use  the  favorite  term  of  our  protection 
friends)  that  wealth  and  prosperity  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  To  the  minutest  detail  the  arguments  made  by  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Senator  Morrill  in  favor  of  protection  were  made  by 
this  writer  in  favor  of  the  liquor  trade,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion that  the  facts  in  his  case  were  stated  with  somewhat  less  of 
rhetorical  beauty  and  more  of  historical  accuracy.  He  did  not  have 
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to  falsify  so  large  a  period  in  our  history  as  that  between  1846  and 
1860 ;  nor  did  he  have  to  make  assertions  as  to  which  only  respect 
for  these  eminent  gentlemen  prevents  one  from  intimating  that 
they  were  known  to  be  inaccurate.  I  leave  it  to  others  whether  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  that  writer  is  not  as  worthy  of  acceptance  as 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 

From  my  early  recollection  until  the  end  of  the  war  I  heard 
the  same  arguments  made  concerning  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  supported  by  similar  figures.  The  growth  of  population  in 
those  fifteen  Southern  States,  the  increasing  wealth,  the  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  land  brought  under  successful  and  in- 
telligent culture,  the  increasing  crops  of  cotton,  the  many  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  the  attractive  civilization,  were  eloquently 
and  apparently  conclusively  urged  to  "  demonstrate"  the  proposi- 
tion that  slavery  as  an  economic  institution  was  of  the  very  highest 
value,  and  as  a  moral  institution  of  still  greater  profit.  I  also 
leave  to  others  to  decide  whether  that  demonstration  in  the  light 
of  to-day  would  be  held  to  be  conclusive. 

That  system  of  protection  which  Mr.  Blaine  and  Senator  Mor- 
rill now  praise,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  wondrous  growth 
of  the  past  thirty  years,  has  been  latterly  reviewed  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  late  report  to  Congress.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  protection  only  which  has  produced 
these  marvellous  results,  but  necessarily  it  is  that  form  of  pro- 
tection, that  peculiar  system  of  protection,  which  we  have  en- 
joyed in  America.  It  may  be  possible — though  I  myself  utterly 
deny  it — that  there  might  be  devised  a  system  of  protection  which 
would  be  wise;  under  which  undervaluation  by  the  importer  and 
adulteration  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  not  be  both 
caused  and  encouraged.  But  we  must  discuss  the  system  to  which 
these  gentlemen  ascribe  these  beneficent  results.  Now,  that  sys- 
tem has  been  described  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
late  report.  The  statutes  under  which  we  have  lived,  and  by 
means  of  which  these  results  have  been  produced,  have  been 
analyzed.  No  Free-Trader  has  used  such  intensely  hostile  and 
uncomplimentary  terms  in  description  of  that  system  as  have 
been  used  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  that  re- 
port- There  is  hardly  any  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
an  economic  system  that  he  has  not  brought  against  that  system. 
He  winds  up  his  description  of  onlvone  feature — appeals  and  suits 
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caused  by  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  schedules — ^with 
this  sweeping  conclusion  :  ^*  All  this  is  subversive  of  commercial 
and  official  morality,  is  destructive  of  legitimate  trade,  and 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  all  fair-minded  men  for  correction/' 

This  is  the  system  which  these  gentlemen  praise;  under 
which,  they  urge,  we  have  prospered  ;  by  means  of  which  good 
morals,  patriotism,  and  all  the  virtues  that  can  adorn  a  free 
citizen  have  been  developed  and  encouraged  ;  and  through  and 
by  means  of  which  the  country  has  become  the  great  exemplar  of 
the  commercial  world.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  are  tem- 
porary evils  of  unwise  statesmanship,  because  it  is  this  very  sys- 
tem under  which  these  gentlemen  say  we  have  grown. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  have  any  period  of  the  history  ot 
America  accurately  understood.  If  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men, and  those  who  agree  with  them  in  their  views,  are  now  to 
be  believed,  the  condition  of  the  country  from  1846  to  1860  was 
one  of  deplorable  retrogression.  This  view  probably  was  discov- 
ered by  the  late  Hon.  William  D.  Eelley,  whose  long  and  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Wavs-and-Means  Committee,  as  well  as  in 
the  House,  and  whose  great  ability  and  equally  great  singleness 
of  purpose,  gave  him  i\nusual  conspicuousnees  and  large  influ- 
ence, out  of  which  grew  the  two  celebrated  debates  between 
him  and  General  Oarfield.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  speech  of  General  Garfield,  delivered  on  March 
6,  1878,  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  in  which  he  with  great  care 
set  out  the  result  of  his  industrious  researches  about  that  period 
from  1846  to  1860.  I  would  not  myself  even  seem  to  be  so  guilty 
of  want  of  respect  towards  the  distinguished  disputants  in  this 
particular  discussion  as  to  say  that  they  have  distorted  the  history 
of  our  country;  but  General  Garfield,  in  answering  the  argument 
made  by  Mr.  Kelley,  which  is  now  repeated  by  these  gentlemen, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  :  *'  We  can  find  ample  ground  for  the  suf- 
ficient protection  of  American  manufactures  without  distorting 
the  history  of  our  country.**  I  quote  but  one  single  sentence 
from  that  great  speech  of  General  Garfield's  : 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  one  of  peace  and  g«D- 
eral  prosperity.  The  aggregate  yolume  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United 
States  in  1850  was,  in  round  numbers,  17,135,00  ),000;  in  I860,  $16.159,000,000— an  increase 
of  196  per  cent.,  while  the  population  increased  but  35  per  cent.  Yet  to  suit  a  theory 
of  finance,  we  are  told  that  1860  was  a  year  of  great  distress  and  depletion  of  bnal- 
equalled  only  by  the  distress  of  the  present  year." 
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tt  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  maintain  that  any  system  of  pro- 
tection can  benefit  all  persons  equally.  If  it  did,  it  would  leave 
every  one  relatively  in  the  same  position  that  he  was  in  at  the 
beginning,  and  would  be  a  useless  system.  If  it  did  not,  it  would 
necessarily  operate  unequally  and  unjustly.  The  value  of  the 
present  system  to  its  advocates  is  that  it  benefits  them ;  that  they 
obtain  advantages  tinder  it ;  that  by  means  of  legislation  their 
profits  are  increased  ;  that  by  it  they  are  enabled— or  their  friends 
and  supporters  and  allies — to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  profit. 
If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  could  have  no  advocates.  The  very 
gist  of  the  system  is  that  it  gives  to  certain  persons  a  legislative 
advantage.  It  must  follow  that  those  who  by  legislation  have  ob- 
tained the  advantage  will  use  it  to  maintain  that  advantage ;  and 
does  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  few  years  and  are  now  witnessing  at  Washington  ?  The 
direct  beneficiaries  of  legislation  will  always  attempt  to  maintain 
by  legislation  that  advantage,  and  an  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
maintaining  it  is  to  select  those  who  are  to  legislate ;  so  that  it 
would  be  inexplicable  if  the  beneficiaries  of  this  system  had  not 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  have  the  Congress'of  the  United  States 
composed  of  persons  who  are  friendly  to  them  and  to  the  system. 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  honestly  and  incorruptly  select  legis- 
lator by  whom  private  interests  are  to  be  maintained  by  legis- 
lation, we  are  unable  to  estimate;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in 
the  end  the  means  will  not  be  carefully  scrutinized,  not  only  as  to 
their  propriety,  but  as  to  their  efficiency.  If  the  fortune  and  busi- 
ness of  the  citizen  depend  upon  the  vote  of  the  Representative  from 
his  district,  the  temptation  to  select  a  Representative  largely,  if 
not  solely,  because  of  his  certainty  to  deliver  that  vote  becomes 
almost  irresistible  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  interest  involved  will 
pretty  accurately  measure  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  and  it 
will  also  pretty  accurately  foretell  the  extent  of  the  means  used. 
Favorable  legislation  becomes  a  matter  of  necessary  business 
administration.  He  who  is  dependent  upon  it  for  his  profits  must 
look  to  it  as  carefully  as  he  does  to  the  purchase  of  his  material 
or  to  the  state  of  the  market  ;  and  when  other  persons  have  like 
interests,  he  will,  of  course,  combine  with  those  other  persons  to 
maintain  their  common  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
that  there  should  be  either  legislative  reform,  civil-service  reform, 
or  ballot  reform,  so  long  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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sentative  on  the  floor^  pass  a  bill  depriying  importers  of  trial  by 
jury^  and  taking  away  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
importers,  the  right  to  ascertain  the  facts  by  judicial  processes ; 
and  this  is  justified  upon  the  ground  that  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
porters are  dishonest,  and  that  the  statements  concerning  importa- 
tions are  untrue.  It  cannot  be,  in  a  community  so  inextricably 
inter-involved  as  we  are,  that  a  large  class  of  manufacturers  can 
produce  adulterated  goods,  and  a  large  class  of  importers  can 
habitually,  through  perjury,  import  undervalued  goods,  without 
commercial  morality  being  generally  impaired.  It  is  obviously 
not  unnatural  that  thinkers  like  Mr.  Gladstone  should  look  upon 
protective  tariffs  as  capable  of  producing  immoral  trade. 
Senator  Morrill,  who  is  always  frank  as  well  as  able,  says  : 

*'American8  prefers  to  make  a  home  market  for  all  of  their  agrlonltnral  prod- 
ucts, and  not  to  depend  upon  uncertain  and  elusive  foreign  marketa  Every  ship- 
load of  wheat  or  corn  exported  not  only  impoverishes  the  fertility  of  the  land  whence 
it  was  taken,  but  tends  to  reduce  both  the  price  abroad  and  at  home." 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  necessarily  render  possible  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  wants  of  home  consump- 
tion have  been  supplied.  It  is  an  economic  law,  now  thoroughly 
understood,  that  the  value  of  the  surplus  fixes  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire product,  and  therefore  the  value  of  that  surplus  sold  abroad 
fixes  the  price  which  is  paid  at  home.  If  no  market  can  be 
found  for  that  surplus,  then,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  entire 
product  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Is  it  improper  to  submit 
to  Senator  Morrill  the  inquiry.  What  would  have  become  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  America  if  there  had  been  no  foreign 
market  in  which  the  surplus  could  have  been  sold  ?  But  for  the 
foreign  market  taking  that  annual  surplus,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  nation.  How  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reach  a  state  of  mind  that  looks  upon  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving by  exportation  of  our  surplus  the  value  at  fairly-remunera- 
tive prices  of  our  agricultural  products  as  an  evil,  is  an  insoluble 
mystery.  If  our  farmers  could  not  have  sold  that  surplus  abroad, 
what  would  be  their  condition  to-day?  and  how  could  it  be  possible 
that  the  fact  that  we  raise  more  than  we  use  tends  to  poverty  ? 

A  nation,  like  a  man,  can  only  grow  rich  by  producing  more 
than  it  uses,  and  accumulating  year  by  year  the  value  of  that 
yearly  surplus.  If,  also,  there  had  been  subtracted  from  the 
wealth  of  America  all  imports  which  were  purchased  by  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  sent  abroad,  our  industrial  interests  would  be 
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destroyed.  There  can  be  no  greater  delusion  than  that  of  a 
possible  ''home  market''  in  which  everything  produced  in 
America  is  sold  and  in  which  everything  needed  for  America  is 
produced  here  and  sold  here.  The  very  existence  of  our  in- 
dustries depends  upon  commerce — that  is,  upon  the  power  to  im- 
port what  we  need  and  to  pay  for  it  by  what  we  export ;  what  we 
export  being  that  surplus  of  our  product  which  remains  after  our 
wants  are  supplied.  He  who  buys  must  first  have  something  to 
sell,  and  sell  it ;  and  his  capacity  to  buy  is  precisely  measured  by 
what  he  obtains  for  that  which  he  sells.  Every  import  into 
America  is,  in  effect,  the  product  of  American  sweat ;  and,  if  pur- 
chased at  a  fair  price,  it  has  also  in  it  an  element  of  American  profit. 

The  farmer  produces  his  wheat,  and  if  he  sells  it  at  a  profit,  he 
puts  the  money  thus  obtained  into  English  products  ;  and  if  he 
purchases  those  products  at  a  fair  price  when  he  imports  them, 
they  represent  his  sweat  and  skill  in  the  production  of  his  wheat, 
his  skill  and  profit  in  the  sale  of  his  wheat,  and  his  skill  and  profit 
as  a  trader  in  the  purchase  of  the  foreign  product ;  so  that  when 
that  product  is  brought  to  America  and  sold,  it  is  as  much  his 
product — •the  product  of  American  sweat — as  a  bushel  of  wheat 
produced  by  the  same  farmer  on  the  same  land  and  sold  in  New 
York,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Liverpool  for  sale.  Every  exaction 
in  the  shape  of  transportation,  commissions,  or  insurance  placed 
upon  that  wheat  retards  commerce,  injures  the  wheat-grower,  and 
adds  to  the  price  of  the  wheat  to  the  consumer  ;  and  every  exac- 
tion put  upon  that  into  which  he  puts  his  money  before  it  goes 
into  the  open  market  in  America,  in  the  shape  of  freight,  com- 
mission, insurance,  and  duty,  also  adds  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
impairs  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  transaction,  and 
renders  the  whole  transaction  more  cumbersome,  uncertain,  and 
troublesome.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  true  interest  of  those  who  pro- 
duce these  exportations  that  the  exactions  shall  be  as  few,  as  small, 
and  as  simple  as  possible  ;  for  in  the  end  all  of  these  burdens  come 
out  of  the  ultimate  consumers — and  the  ultimate  consumers  are 
the  laborers,  who  have  produced  the  respective  articles  which  by 
our  mode  of  purchase  and  sale  are  bartered  for  each  other. 

It  is  astounding  to  hear  intelligent  men  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  our  agricultural  products  being  consumed  at  home.  In 
round  numbers  we  are  sending  28  per  cent,  of  our  breadstuffs 
abroad — that  is,  after  feeding  every  mouth  in  America,  there  is 
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28  per  cent,  of  our  breadstafb  left  uniued.  At  present  onr  in- 
dnstrial  capacity  is  much  greater  than  oar  indnstrial  needs. 
Eyery  industry  needs  a  larger  market.  We  produce  now  more 
than  we  can  consume.  We  are  being  strangled  by  the  limitations 
put  upon  our  market.  We  cannot,  therefore,  profitably  increase 
the  workmen  and  their  families  who  produce  these  manufact- 
ured products.  Tet  before  our  agricultural  products  can  be  con- 
sumed at  home  there  must  be  an  increase  of  American  population 
of  about  nineteen  millions,  and  eyery  bread-winner  of  those  nine- 
teen millions  must  go  to  work  at  something  which  does  not 
produce  breadstuffs.  This,  of  course,  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of 
a  home  market  consuming  our  products.  If  we  feed  the  nineteen 
millions  of  additional  mouths  which  are  necessary  to  consume  that 
product,  at  what  are  we  to  put  them  ? — for  already  we  oyerproduce. 

But  our  growth  is  largely  agricultural.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
laborers  who  come  among  us  from  abroad  are  largely  skilled 
laborers.  Hence  our  agricultural  products  increase  more  rapidly, 
probably,  than  the  fabrics  of  our  looms  and  factories ;  and  this 
increased  production  must  find  a  market  elsewhere ;  and  when  it 
finds  that  market,  the  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  sale 
in  that  market  is  substantially  spent  here  ;  for  while  'it  may  be 
inyested  in  a  foreign  product,  that  foreign  product  represents  the 
American  wheat,  and  giyes  capacity  to  the  foreign  workman  to 
buy  that  American  wheat.  Therefore,  economically  it  is  true,  and 
historically  it  is  proyed,  that  the  larger  our  exportations  the 
larger  necessarily  our  importations,  the  higher  are  the  prices  of 
domestic  products  here,  and  the  more  prosperous  are  all  our  in- 
dustries. When  we  sell  most  abroad  and  buy  most  abroad,  we 
haye  in  America  more  money  to  buy  at  home,  and  the  period  is  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  growth ;  and  the  years  in  which  we 
haye  been  prosperous  can  be  selected  by  turning  to  the  statistical 
reports  and  taking  from  them  the  years  of  large  foreign  commerce. 

The  mere  repetition,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  the  asser- 
tion that  wages  depend  upon  the  tariff  has  been  accepted  by  many 
as  proof  that  it  is  true,  when  the  fact  stares  them  in  the  face  that 
the  rate  of  wages  does  not  bear  any  perceptible  relation  to  the 
tariff.  That  it  has  some  effect  is  true  ;  that  this  effect,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  deleterious  I  haye  not  any  doubt;  but  the  other  causes 
are  so  numerous  and  so  potent  that  as  yet  they  seem  to  control. 
All  the  European  countries  haye  a  high  tariff  except  Great  Britain. 
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The  wages  in  every  part  of  Europe  are  lower  than  they  are  in 
Great  Britain.  Since  Great  Britain  changed  her  economic  system 
her  wages  have  constantly  increased^  and  they  continue  to  increase. 
Now,  if  these  statements  contain  the  whole  of  the  case,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  high  tariff  reduces  the  wages  in  continental 
Europe,  and  free  trade  increases  them  in  Great  Britain.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  case.  The  burdens  of  taxation,  which  are  verv 
great  in  all  continental  Europe,  must  ultimately  come  out  of  labor. 
The  inheritance  of  centuries  of  misgovernment  is  class  distinction, 
heavy  taxation,  poverty,  and  low  wages  ;  and  also  deterioration  of 
manhood,  retardation  of  industrial  skill,  inaptness  in  industrial 
labor,  so  that  the  wage- worker  produces  less  and  is  worth  less  as  a 
worker  ;  the  exactions  are  greater,  and  his  condition  in  life  is  de- 
plorable. An  Englishman  produces  in  fifty-six  hours  more  than 
his  brother  Frenchman  or  Italian  in  seventy-two  hours ;  is  worth 
that  much  more ;  and  he  produces  not  only  more,  but  a  better  arti- 
cle, and  his  employer  has  a  larger  capital  and  a  greater  capacity  for 
business,  and  so  assures  to  his  product  a  wider  market.  Producing 
abetter  article  at  a  lower  cost,  vendible  in  a  wider  market,  it  follows 
that  he  is  worth  more.  His  employer  also  can  afford  to  pay  more, 
because  the  exactions  required  of  him  by  his  government  are  less. 
When  we  come  to  this  continent,  we  find  precisely  the  same 
condition  of  affairs.  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  have 
protective  tariffs.  These  three  countries  occupy  a  continent,  and 
the  wages  of  the  laborers  differ,  not  only  in  each  of  the  several 
countries,  but  in  different  portions  of  the  respective  countries. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Maine  is  1257  a  year,  while  in  Con- 
necticut it  is  1385  a  year;  in  Vermont,  1303,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
$364.  These  four  States,  lying  close  together,  under  precisely 
the  same  protective  system,  inhabited  by  exactly  the  same  race 
and  type  of  people,  would,  by  the  rules  propounded  by  our  pro- 
tection friends,  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages ;  and  yet  the  facts 
show  that  the  laborer  obtains  in  each  of  these  States  a  different 
amount  from  that  which  his  brother-workman  does  in  either  of 
the  others.  And  this  appears  to  be  true  as  to  the  cities  as  well  as 
the  States.  I  take  the  following  figures  from  the  speech  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  delivered 
in  the  House  on  May  16,  1888 :  In  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  rate  per 
capita  is  $469,  while  in  Lowell  it  is  $294.20;  and  in  Chicago  it  is 
$436.      St.  Louis  pays  per  capita  $424,  while  in  Philadelphia  the 
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rate  is  $340.  In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  rate  is  $331,  while  in 
New  Orleans  it  is  $391,  and  in  Dubuque,  la.,  $461.  This  dis- 
parity marks  the  relative  wages  of  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  rule  as  to  the  relation  between  the  wages  of  the  workman 
and  the  cost  of  the  product  is  that,  as  the  skill  of  the  laborer 
increases,  the  cost  of  the  product  decreases,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  wage  to  cost  increases.  In  a  new  country,  where  land 
is  low  and  labor  is  scarce,  where  all  the  avenues  of  life  are  prac- 
tically opened  to  the  industrious,  the  frugal,  and  the  sober,  labor 
is  necessarily  high  ;  it  is  in  great  demand.  It  does  not  like  to 
work  for  wages  paid  by  another,  but  seeks  employment  for  itself. 
And  so  the  new  countries  pay  high  wages,  and  our  new  West, 
without  any  protection  by  means  of  the  tariff  against  the  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  successful  East,  prospers.  Where  a  country  is  thickly 
populated  ;  where  the  industries  are  carefully  separated  ;  where 
labor  is  plentiful ;  where  the  skill  required  for  certain  industries 
renders  labor  comparatively  unprofitable  in  other  industries  ; 
**  where  the  avenues  of  life  open  to  the  laborer  are  comparatively 
few,  except  to  the  unusually  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  able,  there 
labor  must  combine  to  take  care  of  itself  :  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  created  is  entirely  different  from  that 
relation  in  the  far  West ;  and  the  wage  of  the  laborer  is  affected 
by  all  these  conditions. 

But  here,  again,  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  is  that  the 
more  readily  the  product  of  his  labor  can  be  sold,  the  better  the 
article  is,  and  the  higher  its  price,  the  more  will  the  laborer  obtain 
for  his  labor.  He  needs  the  widest  possible  market  in  which  that 
product  can  be  sold,  and  the  more  the  market  is  limited  his  wage 
becomes  reduced.  So,  also,  the  larger  the  competition  consistent 
with  a  fair  profit,  the  better  it  is  for  him;  for  if  his  employer  has 
no  competitor,  then  he  is  the  sole  controller  of  the  wage  which 
he  shall  pay.  If  he  controls  the  market  in  which  the  fabric  is  to 
be  sold,  he  controls  the  price  at  which  the  fabric  is  to  be  sold, 
and  he  can  control  also  the  price  which  he  will  pay  for  the  ma- 
terial contained  therein  and  for  the  labor  necessary  to  turn  that 
material  into  the  finished  fabric.  Therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  interest  of  the  employer,  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  the 
laborer  that  there  shall  be  no  trammel  put  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  material  with  which  he  has  to  work  and  no  limit  to  the 
market  in  which  his  product  is  to  be  sold. 
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In  passing,  I  desire  to  put  on  record  the  proof  that  the  state- 
ment constantly  made  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  immigration 
from  abroad  is  of  mechanics  and  skilled  workmen  is  not  tme. 
Mr.  Powers,  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Chicago  dailies,  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  put  in  tabular  form  the  occupations  of  the 
immigrants  to  America  for  the  ten  years  from  1877  to  1886,  in- 
clusive, from  which  I  have  gathered  this  :  In  the  ten  years  from 
1877  to  1886  there  arrived  in  this  country  4,255,295  immigrants, 
of  whom  somewhat  more  than  one-half  were  women  and  children. 
Of  the  remaining  2,120,582,  there  were  only  35,581,  or  less  than 
2  per  cent.,  operatives  in  the  textiles,  metals,  and  other  protected 
industries,  excluding  the  miners,  of  whom  there  were  38,570, 
being  also  less  than  2  per  cent.  That  is,  of  mechanics  and 
skilled  workmen  there  were  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  immigration 
of  ten  years.  These  were,  as  a  rule,  those  with  whom  life  had 
gone  well  at  home.  They  were  of  numbers  just  sufficient  to  be 
used  either  as  a  menace  or  a  substitute  for  striking  operatives.  , 
It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the  immigration  of  la- 
borers from  Europe  demonstrates  that  in  our  protected  industries 
we  pay  better  wages  than  abroad.  During  that  period  we  re- 
ceived 2,046,431  laborers  who  had  to  work  in  the  unprotected  in- 
dustries. Of  these,  1,553,702  were  house  servants,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  common  day-laborers.  The  number  of  workmen  en- 
gaged in  any  vocation  which  could  by  any  fairness  at  all  be 
brought  within  the  protective  power  of  our  present  tariff  system 
does  not  equal  the  number  of  laborers  required  to  produce  that 
surplus  which  we  must  sell  abroad.  Whatever  effect  protection 
has  in  increasing  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  industries  protected  op- 
erates on  a  number  of  laborers  no  greater  than  those  required  to 
create  the  products  sold  abroad. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  to  adopt  a  system,  even  if  it  does  increase 
the  wages  of  so  small  a  percentage  of  our  workmen,  when  that  in- 
crease must  necessarily  be  paid  out  of  the  labor  of  the  workmen  in 
industries  not  within  the  scope  of  this  protection  ?  Upon  the  theory 
of  the  Protectionist,  the  wage  of  the  laborer  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries is  increased,  because  the  home  market  is  preserved  to  him, 
because  the  article  which  he  produces  can  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  receive  if  open  competition  were  allowed. 
Out  of  that  increased  price  is  paid  his  increased  wage.  This 
increased  price  is  paid  by  persons  who  work  in  unprotected  in- 
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dustries^  80  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  increased  wage  of 
these  comparatively  few  laborers  is  paid  by  taxing  the  labor  of 
those  who  work  in  unprotected  industries.  It  is  estimated  by  .the 
best  statisticians  that  7  per  cent,  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  those 
working  for  gain  who  can  be  affected  by  our  present  high  tariff. 
Some  have  made  the  estimate  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  For  myself^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  wages  of  any  employees  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  protective  system,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  effect  has 
been  to  give  to  the  employers  in  these  protected  industries  such 
control  of  their  labor  as  has  enabled  them  to  fix  the  price  of  it ; 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  is  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  nearly 
free  as  the  necessities  of  the  government  will  permit. 

From  January  1,  1884,  to  January  1,  1890,  we  exported  of 
domestic  products  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,304,086,830.  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  product  could  find  a  purchaser  in  America;  not  one 
pound  or  yard  of  the  enormous  amount  for  which  we  obtained 
this  sum  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  famous  '*  home  market.''  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  certain  that  not  only  would  we  have  lost 
this  sum  of  over  $4,000,000,000,  but  a  very  much  larger  amount, 
because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  products  for  which  we  found  a  market  at 
home.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  could  have  doubled  this 
surplus  if  we  had  been  able  to  find  a  market  in  which  to  sell  it; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  were  markets  for  us  in 
which  there  were  buyers  who  had  something  to  sell  which  we 
wanted,  but  which  we  could  not  buy  because  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  our  tariff,  and,  therefore,  that  our  sales  were  limited, 
not  by  our  capacity  to  produce,  but  by  our  capacity  to  sell  and 
purchase  under  our  tariff.  How  great  the  disaster  would  have 
been  if  we  had  been  totally  excluded  from  the  foreign  markets,  if 
*'  no  ship-loads  of  wheat "  had  been  carried,  and  no  cotton  ex- 
ported, and  no  manufactures  sent  abroad,  cannot  be  measured. 
The  conception  of  an  exclusive  **  home  market,'*  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  us,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  de- 
lusions which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  In  addition,  during  this 
period  we  exported  the  sum  of  $81,346,984  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise, which  passed  through  our  hands  and  on  which  we  obtained 
commission,  and  perhaps  insurance  and  warehouse  fees.  The  cost 
of  merely  handling  this  commerce  amounts  to  a  sum  so  large  that 
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the  loBB  of  it  would  produce  a  panic.  A  single  item,  the  freight  on 
the  ocean,  is  nearly  $180,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  we  pay  to 
foreigners  under  our  absurd  and  antiquated  navigation  laws.  The 
annual  tribute  that  America  pays  for  permitting  its  commerce 
to  be  transported  in  foreign  bottoms  is  $150,000,000,  or  more. 

The  venerable  Senator  is  unconsciously  accurate  when  hesays, 
in  speaking  of  American  competition  and  of  our  system  of  tariff, 
that  *'  it  follows  that  the  British  workmen  have  derived  and  still 
derive  an  immense  benefit  from  the  system  of  American  protec- 
tion.'' This  is  indubitably  true ;  a  large  part  of  our  statutes 
seems  to  have  been  framed  with  an  eye  to  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  we  imported  $172,134,716 
worth  of  articles  in  a  crude  condition  which  enter  into  the  various 
processes  of  domestic  industry,  upon  which  the  duty  alone  was 
$15,363,625.  We  imported  of  articles  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured for  use  in  manufacture  or  mechanical  arts  $84,354,509, 
on  which  we  paid  a  duty  of  $22,195,095.  This  aggregate  sum 
of  $256,489,225  was  paid  for  material  absolutely  needed  by 
our  manufacturers.  This  material  cannot  be  raised  in  America 
or  produced  here,  and  its  importation  is  a  necessity.  This  enor- 
mous sum  is  that  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  necessary 
material  which  our  workmen  must  use  in  the  manufactures  in 
which  they  are  employed.  And  the  duty,  $37,558,720,  is  a  direct 
protection  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  workman  to  help 
them  exclude  our  workmen  from  the  markets  oi  the  world.  It  is 
just  that  much  more  added  to  the  cost  of  the  American  product, 
and  that  much  additional  burden  put  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturer so  as  to  render  him  that  much  less  capable  of  paying 
better  wages  to  his  workmen  and  making  better  goods  out  of  his 
material.  This 'is  the  annual  tribute  paid  in  this  single  instance 
by  the  American  workman  to  the  foreign  workman  under  the  plea 
of '*  protection  to  American  labor."  It  does  not  affect  competi- 
tion in  the  foreign  market  alone,  but  it  gives  such  an  advantage 
to  the  foreign  workman  as  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  compete 
in  our  home  market.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  continual  increase 
of  the  value  of  woollen  products  imported.  Every  year  the  amount 
in  value  of  imported  finished  woollen  fabrics  increases.  It  is 
because,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  duties  upon  them,  the  foreign 
workman  obtains  his  material  upon  such  term^  that  he  can  suC"> 
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oessfolly  compete  with  the  American  workman  in  onr  own  markets. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1887-88  we  imported  of  finished  woollen 
fabrics  $474^8,048 ;  during  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  we  imported 
1529681,482 — an  increase  of  something  o^er  15,500,000.  Every 
yard  of  this  finished  product  ought  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
America,  and  would  have  been  if  we  had  such  a  revision  of  our 
tariff  system  as  is  needed.  Every  dollar  of  the  wages  and  profit 
in  this  large  sum  ought  to  go  to  American  workmen  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  It  is  now  absolutely  clear  that  this  reform  is 
pressing  upon  us;  and  yet  it  is  resisted  with  all  the  power  of  the 
combinations  which  maintain  the  system  of  protection. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  statisticians  has  asked  the  pertinent 
question,  '*  How  much  have  the  iron  and  steel  consumed  in  the 
United  States  cost  our  consumers  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  same 
materials  to  consumers  supplied  in  Great  Britain  ?  "  Who  are  the 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel  material  ?  To  whom  must  the  foreign 
pig-iron  or  ore  be  handed  for  work  ?  It  is  the  American  workmen 
who  use  these  materials  in  the  construction  of  all  manner  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  cost  of  the  material,  if  unreasonably  larger  here 
than  abroad,  must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  the  wages  or  profits. 
For  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  article  must  not  so  largely  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  competing  article  as  to  be  driven  out  of  the  market, 
whatever  is  unduly  paid  for  the  material  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
wage  of  the  workman  or  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer;  and  as  the 
manufacturer  and  workman  are  both  Americans,  this  loss,  upon 
whomsoever  it  falls,  falls  upon  an  American,  and  the  gain,  who- 
ever gets  it,  goes  to  a  foreign  competitor.  He  answers  the  ques- 
tion by  a  calculation  which  no  one  can  substantially  correct  or 
deny — that  the  added  cost  for  this  last  ten  years,  that  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  American  consumer  over  what  the  foreign  con- 
sumer had  to  pay,  is  1700,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $70,000,000 
a  year.  This  is  protection  which  the  American  protective  system 
gives  to  the  foreign  workman  over  the  American  workman. 

The  true  protection  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  in  the  United 
States,  as  concluded  by  this  eminent  economist,  undoubtedly  is 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  duties  on  ore,  and  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  crude  iron  and  steel,  with  the  speedy  purpose  of  wiping 
out  all  duties  on  pig-iron,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer 
may  obtain  his  crude  material  upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  his 
foreign  competitor.   With  this  done,  well  may  Mr.  Bent,  of  Penn- 
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cheaper  than  ^^  its  competing  article ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce this,  then  any  system  which  tends  to  prevent  the  production 
of  such  an  article  is  unwise,  if  not  immoral,  and  ought  at  once  to 
be  changed.  We  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  this  result.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  by  removing 
the  trammels  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  material 
needed,  giving  at  once  to  the  American  workman  equal  advan- 
tages with  his  foreign  competitor,  this  could  be  said  of  all 
American  manufactures,  and  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  the 
protective  system  was  a  system  which  inured  only  to  the  benefit, 
and  that  temporarily,  of  the  monopolies  created  by  it  or  of  the 
classes  who  were  immediately  its  beneficiaries. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
America  have  been  produced  by  this  system  ;  and  yet  when  it  is 
charged  that  it  creates  private  fortunes,  the  charge  is  indignantly 
denied,  and  it  is  alleged  that  of  the  great  fortunes  of  America 
only  one  out  of  fifty  has  been  produced  by  it — that  is,  that  great 
fortunes  in  America  can  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  forty- nine 
to  one  outside  of  the  industries  protected  by  the  tariff;  that  the 
profits  which  arise  from  other  business,  not  within  the  scope  of 
its  protection,  give  to  the  followers  of  those  pursuits  fortunes  in 
the  proportion  of  forty-nine  to  one  given  by  the  tariff.  And 
while  it  is  also  claimed  that  this  tariff  is  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facturing States,  it  is  with  equal  vehemence  alleged  that  it  does 
not  make  the  manufacturing  States,  by  its  protective  duties,  as 
rich  as  those  agricultural  States  which  have  no  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  It  is  a  system,  therefore,  that  directly  benefits  nobody, 
— not  even  those  who  are  immediately  protected, — but  that  indi- 
rectly, by  some  occult  and  mysterious  power,  it  greatly  benefits 
those  wlio  are  not  protected  by  it.  If  those  States  whose  indus- 
tries are  not  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  those  persons  whose 
pursuits  are  not  protected  by  its  provisions,  grow  wealthy,  why 
have  a  system  which  does  not  give  equal  advantage  to  those  who 
must  labor  under  its  provisions  ? 

A  great  American  once  said  that  the  richest  legacy  bequeathed 
by  our  Revolutionary  forefathers  was  absolute  free  trade  between 
the  States  ;  that  with  our  race  free  institutions  were  certain  to 
come,  and  that  with  thirteen  colonies  it  was,  beyond  peradvent- 
ure,  impossible  to  create  a  government  much  different  from  that 
created  by  the  Constitution.  But  with  the  opinion  then  prevalent 
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of  the  wisdom  of  a  protective  tariff,  it  was,  indeed,  a  marvelloiis 
prescience  which  inserted  into  that  Constitution  the  provision 
which  absolutely  prohibited  tariffs  between  the  States.  It  is  from 
this  provision  that  a  large  part  of  our  marvellous  growth  has 
come.  We  are  the  recipients,  also,  of  the  fugitives  from  the  tax- 
gatherers  abroad.  Men  have  brought  their  families  here,  not 
merely  that  they  might  live  under  freer  institutions,  but  that  they 
might  escape  the  exactions  which  standing  armies,  class  distinc- 
tions, and  monarchical  government  require  of  the  poor  and  the 
laboring.  With  free  trade  between  our  States,  with  low  taxes, 
and  the  enormous  immigration  which  the  tax-collector  has  driven 
from  Europe  to  our  shores,  we  have  grown  beyond  all  precedent. 

We  will  continue  to  grow ;  we  will  extend  our  borders  by 
annexation  or  otherwise ;  we  will  obtain  new  lands ;  we  will 
see  erected  new  cities ;  we  will  receive  into  our  federation  new 
States; — and  no  temporary  economic  system,  no  matter  how 
oppressive  and  false,  can  do  more  than  retard  this  development. 
But  that  system  which  was  so  beneficent  between  the  States;  that 
system  which  enabled  Chicago  to  grow  against  the  competition  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ;  which  is  now 
permitting  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  San  Francisco,  also  to 
to  grow ;  that  system  which  gives  unhampered  trade  to  95  per 
cent,  of  our  product ;  which  permits  this  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
to  be  transported  from  the  prodticer  to  the  consumer  and  handled 
by  the  middlemen  of  America  without  trammel  by  legislation,  with- 
out custom-houses,  delays,  vexations,  and  annoyances, — will  give 
to  us  added  wealth  and  increased  power. 

In  the  meantime  the  annoyances,  the  embarrassments,  the 
burdens,  of  our  present  tariff  will  become  better  known  and 
more  grievously  felt.  Restlessness  has  begun  ;  dissatisfaction  is 
wide-spread  ;  inquiry  is  abroad  among  the  people  ;  power  cannot 
always  be  purchased  by  corrupting  the  ballot-box  ;  and  we  will 
see  victory,  and  that  not  very  far  off.  Then  what  will  be  required 
of  those  who  have  believed  that  the  day  would  come  will  be 
moderation,  prudence,  conservative  change  ;  not  revolution,  but 
reformation.  This  will  give  to  American  industries  and  to 
American  commerce  their  just  share  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  the  peaceful  domination  of  the  seas  ;  it  will  destroy  the  lobby 
at  Washington  and  restore  to  the  people  the  right  to  select  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 
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I. 

TRK  DEFAMATION  OF  OHABLOTTI  BRONT^ 

In  thb  first  edition  of  Mn.  Oaskell's  "  Ldf  e  of  Charlotte  Bront6  '  ahe  dedares 
that  the  shadow  cast  upon  the  hitherto-peaoefol  fkmily  in  the  Haworth  i»anoiiage 
b7  Branwell's  intrigue  with  his  employer's  wife  had  much  to  do  with  tiie  morMd 
strain  of  melancholy  that  Unged  his  sister's  life  and  letters. 

"  All  her  life  was  labor  and  pain,**  writes  a  school  friend,  "  and  she  nerer  threw 
down  the  burden  for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure. " 

In  1877  appeared  "  Charlotte  Bront6,  a  Monograph/  by  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  claim- 
ing as  authority  Miss  Bronte's  hitherto-unpublished  letters  to'  laien  Nussey.  her 
life-long  confidante.  According  to  this  writer,  *'  Currer  Bell*s  "  two  terms  in  the 
Brussels  (*'  Villette  **)  pension  of  M.  and  Mme.  H6ger  were  "  the  turning-point  in  her 
career,  and  its  true  history  and  meaning  are  to  be  found  in '  VUlette,'  the  master- 
work  of  her  mind,  and  the  revelation  of  the  most  Tivid  passages  in  her  own  hearts 
history.  .  .  .  Her  spirit,  if  not  her  heart,  had  been  captured  and  held  ciqitlYe  in 
the  Belgian  city." 

Confession  to  this  efTect  is  eliminated  from  a  sentence  written  by  Charlotte  to 
her  friend.  The  sisters  were  recalled  from  Brussels  by  the  dealh  of  their  aunt.  Bmily 
assumed  the  place  of  the  deceased  as  housekeeper,  and  Charlotte  went  bcMsk  to  proe- 
ecnte  the  studies  which  were  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  the  cherished  pro^Mt  of 
opening  a  school  at  Haworth.  Years  afterward  she  writes  :  "  I  returned  to  Brussels 
against  my  conscience,  prompted  by  what  seemed  then  an  irresistible  impulse.  I 
was  punished  for  my  selfish  folly  by  a  total  withdrawal,  for  more  than  two  years,  of 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind." 

"  The  truth  must  be  told,"  says  Mr.  Reid.  "  I  see  nothing  in  it  which  affects  her 
fame  and  honor.  .  .  .  With  that  heart-history  weighing  upon  her  stie  began  to 
write  again,  stirred  by  deeper  thoughts,"  eta 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  in  1887,  goes  a  step  further.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Reid  that 
Charlotte's  true  life  is  written  between  the  lines  in  "  Villette,"  he  oracularly  adyisee 
thoee  who  thus  read  "to  hold  their  tongues  about  their  dlBCoveries,  real  or  supposed, 
and  their  surmises,  however  shrewd  or  keen."  He  likewise  quotes  the  passage  from 
Charlotte's  letter  to  Miss  Nussey,  given  above,  and  proceeds  to  divulge  his  dlaoovery 
or  surmise  : 

**  Brussels  was  '^  (during  this  second  sojourn)  "  a  disappointing  fkUure.  It  was 
not  what  she  hoped  it  would  be  when,  against  the  voice  of  conscience,  she  returned 
alone  after  her  aunt's  death.  Madame  U6ger  became  estranged.  Miss  Bront4(  got 
on  better  with  the  husband.  In  fact,  although  her  shvness  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
wishes,  she  was  one  of  those  women  whose  sympathies  go  out  easier  (sierto  men 
than  to  those  of  their  own  sex.  and  whose  intellects  work  better  in  male  than  in 
female  company. 

**  Madame  H^ger  was  aim,  besides  being  a  woman,  as  determined  a  Roman 
Catholic  as  was  Charlotte  a  fierce  Protestaiit.  .  .  .  Madame,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  pupil-teacher,  was  an  idolater  ;  and  what  Miss  Bront6  was  in  Madame  H^ger's 
—it  is  better  only  guessing  /" 

If  a  half-truth  be  the  worst  of  libels,  the  passage  I  italicize  should  sufitoe  to 
blacken  the  "fame  "  and  destroy  the  **  honor"  of  her  whose  partisan  Mr.  Reid  pro- 
fesses to  be,  while  giving  the  theme  upon  which  Mr.  Birrell  plays  such  flippant  vari- 
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2.  Mr.  Reid  details  the  tedious  stages  of  the  travail  that  prodnoed  **  VUlette  " 
—caused,  he  asserts,  by  affllcUve  memories.  Tet  he  transcribes  this  passage  :  "I 
have  sometimes  desponded  and  almost  despaired  because  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
to  read  aline,  or  of  whom  to  ask  a  counseL  'Jane  Eyre'  was  not  written  under 
such  droumstances,  nor  were  two-thirds  of  'Shirley/  "  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  :  "The 
pen  laid  down  when  there  were  three  sisters,  alive  and  loving,  was  taken  up  when 
one  alone  remained.**  Charlotte  named  the>  chapter  that  begem  that  last  third  of 
**Shirley,"  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  Why  ooi^ure  other  shades  to 
haunt  It  ff 

3,  M.  H6ger  was  Paul  EmmanueL  "  Lucy  Snowe  Is  the  truest  picture  of  the  real 
Charlotte  Bront6."  Charlotte's  merry  allusions  In  her  letters  to  *'the  little  man 
whom  none  of  you  Uke  "  do  not  mar  the  unities  of  the  hypothesis  that  she  loved  M. 
H^ar,  returned  to  Brussels  for  his  sake,  was  convicted  and  sent  home  "  suddenly  " 
by  his  wife,  whom  Charlotte  "  paid  off  "  by  writing  her  up  as  Madame  Beck.  Why, 
then,  does  Mr.  Held  brand  as  "bitter  and  shameful  words  when  applied  to  one  of 
the  truest  and  purest  of  women,"  and  Blrrell  as  "nauseous  and  malignant 
hypocrisy,"  the  critique  of  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  "Jane  Eyre"!  "If  we 
ascribe  the  book  to  a  woman  at  all,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  It  to  one 
who  has,  for  some  sufficient  reason,  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  own  sex." 

This  woman,  who,  thlrty-slx  years  ago,  laid  down  for  all  time  the  pen  that  was 
seldom  wielded  for  self-defence,  once  wrote  a  letter  to  a  reviewer  who  called  himself 
friendly.  I  copy  it  entire  without  comment,  apmpoa  to  the  query  whether  she  was 
In  love  with  M.  H6ger: 
"  To  G.  H.  LiEWBS,  Esq. : 
"  I  can  be  on  my  guard  against  my  enemies,  but  God  deliver  me  from  friends!— 
CURREB  Bell." 

Mabiov  Habland. 

n. 

LTMAN  BKBOHSR  AND  INFANT  DAMNATION. 

I  ASK  leave  to  correct  a  statement  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Tuckerman  concerning  my 
father.  Dr.  Lyman  Beeoher,  in  The  North  American  Review  for  January,  1890. 
It  occurs  in  an  account  of  a  sermon  which  he  alleges  he  heard  my  father  deliver 
The  statemeot  is  that,  after  describing  the  horrors  of  hell,  etc.,  the  preacher  spoke 
of  a  mother  who  had  failed  to  have  her  child  baptized.  The  child  was  killed  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  nurse,  and  my  father  is  represented  as  saying :  "That  child, 
who  might  have  been  an  angel  in  heaven.  Is  now,  through  the  negligence  of  its  par- 
ents in  tbe  matter  of  baptism,  a  tenant  of  hell ";  whereupon  one  man  Is  said  to  have 
marched  out  of  the  church. 

This  statement  represents  my  father  as  believing  and  teaching  (1)  that  an  Infant 
Is  regenerated  and  fitted  for  heaven  by  baptism  ;  (2)  that  if  not  baptised  it  becomes 
a  tenant  of  belL  It  also  represents  (3)  that  apparently  but  one  man  dissented  from 
those  statements;  and  (4)  that  the  congregation  disapproved  of  his  dissent  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  preacher. 

If  Mr.  Tuckerman  had  represented  himself  as  having  heard  Dr.  Channlng 
renounce  Unitarianism.  and  teach  orthodoxy  to  his  people  with  their  unanimous 
applause,  it  could  not  be  more  incredible  or  contrary  to  fact  than  these  allegations 
concerning  my  father.  His.posltion  on  this  question  of  Infant  damnation  was  as  well 
known  as  that  of  Dr.  Channlng  on  Unitarianism.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1826,  my  father  became  satisfied  that  efforts  were  being  extensively  made  to 
check  the  progress  of  orthodoxy  by  alleging  that  its  advocates  held  and  taught  the 
damnation  of  infants.  To  meet  this  allegation,  he  published  in  1827  the  following 
statement  in  a  note  to  his  sermon  on  the  government  of  God: 


(( 


I  am  aware  that  Calvinlsts  are  represented  as  believing  and  teaching  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  infants  are  damned,  and  that  hell  is  doubtless  pavea  with 
their  bones.  But,  having  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  been  conversant  for  thirty 
years  with  the  most  approved  Calvin istic  writers,  and  personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Calvlnistlo  divines  in  New  England  and  in  .the 
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door  was  open,  and  Governor  Woloott  could  be  seen  going  down  the  walk  thumping 
hie  cane  in  great  indignation.** 

A  ladx  now  eighty  jean  of  age  adds  that  this  incident  has  been  often  told  to 
her,  and  that  it  was  at  the  time  "  in  everybody'B  mouth."  This  inHormation  ong^ 
to  be  oonolnsiye. 

May  it  not  be  that  Mr.  Lyman  Beeoher's  extreme  theological  views  on  this  and 
kindred  snl]Ject8  became— as  was  the  case  with  his  son,  Henry  Ward  Beecher— 
materially  modified  daring  the  later  years  of  his  life  ff  If  so,  this  would  explain  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  existing  on  the  snbJect. 

G.  K.  TUOKEBMAN. 

m. 

0HAN0X8  IN  MY  BALLOT  BILL. 

Thk  measure  known  as  the  Ballot-Reform  Bill  has  been  approved  by  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor.  I  am  requested  by  Thb  North  AMERiCAir  Review  to  point  out  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  it  during  its  progress  through  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 
This  I  will  endeavor  to  do  as  oonoiBely  as  possible. 

It  is  well  to  understand  clearly  at  the  outset  that  the  bill  is  the  same  now,  in  all 
essential  features,  as  it  was  when  first  introduced.  None  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  touch  any  vital  principle.  The  lines  of  the  soHsalled  Australian 
system  have  been  followed  faithfully  from  first  to  last.  The  only  changes  are  as  to 
matters  of  detail.  One  great  object  of  those  who  have  had  oharge  of  the  measure 
has  been  to  make  the  meaning  of  each  provision  entirely  dear ;  and  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  changes  in  the  forms  of  expression,  whenever  by  so  doing  they 
could  the  more  surely  accomplish  that  purpose.  Only  three  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments are  at  all  important,  and  those  were  made  at  my  own  suggestion.  One  of  the 
three  deals  with  the  form  of  the  official  ballot. 

The  New  York  election  laws  now  require  the  use  of  several  diihrent  kinds  of 
ballot.  One  ballot  1b  indorsed  "  State, **  another  "  County,**  and  still  another  "  Oon- 
gress,'*  or  *'  Senate,**  or  "  Assembly.**  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  eight  or  nine 
of  these  separate  tickets  for  the  voter  to  use,  and  as  many  difl*erent  ballot-boxes  for 
their  reception.  This  provision  in  our  present  law  was  continued  in  the  ballot-re- 
form measures  that  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1888  and  1888.  Those  bills, 
however,  instead  of  permitting  a  separate  ticket  for  each  set  of  party  candidates, 
required  the  names  of  all  candidates  nominated  for  a  particular  office  to  be  printed 
upon  the  same  ticket,  those  of  each  party  grouped  together  under  the  proper 
party  name.  For  example,  under  that  system,  if  it  had  been  enacted  into  a  law,  the 
names  of  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  for  all  State  offices  would  have  been 
printed  upon  the  State  ticket  in  parallel  columns,  each  colunm  headed  by  the  word 
or  words  designating  the  party  bfr  which  the  candidates  therein  mentioned  were 
placed  in  nomination.  There  would  have  been,  besides  the  State  ticket,  several 
others,  such  as  the  county  ticket,  or  the  congressional  ticket,  which  would  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way.  The  Massachusetts  law  upon  this  subject,  instead  of  re- 
quiring separate  ballots  for  the  different  kinds  of  offices,  prescribes  the  use  of  one 
large  ballot,  sometimes  called  the  **  blanket  '*  ballot,  which  contains  the  names  of 
candidates  for  all  the  various  offices  to  be  filled.  While  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  now  pending,  I  became  tboroughly  convinced  that  the  Massachusetts  plan 
1b  far  less  intricate  and  cumbersome  than  our  own.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  prescribed  that  there  should  be  but  two  kinds  of  ballots— one,  called  the 
municipal  ballot,  to  contain  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  municipal  offices,  and 
the  other,  called  the  general  ballot,  to  contain  the  names  of  candidates  for  all 
offices  other  than  municipaL  The  names  of  candidates  for  each  office  were  to  be 
arranged  under  the  desifin^ation  of  the  office. 

This  last  provision  as  to  the  arrangement  of  candidates  upon  the  ticket  was 
altered  before  the  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  thought  best  to  revert  to  the  orig- 
inal scheme  of  grouping  candidates  together  under  party  names.  The  idea  was 
thereupon  embodied  in  the  following  language,  which  may  be  found  in  section  17  of 
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hundred,  and  when  the  nomination  is  for  an  office  to  be  filled  wholljor  in  part  by 
the  Yoters  of  only  a  portion  of  the  said  city  and  county  of  New  York  or  of  the  said 
city  of  Brooklyn,  less  than  the  whole,  such  number  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred." Another  of  these  amendments  provides  that  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  municipal  ballots  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  candidates  other  than  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  member  of  Congress,  State  Senator,  and  member  of  Assembly ; 
whfle  still  another  requires  that  sample  ballots  shall  be  printed  and  in  jKMsesslon  of 
the  county  clerk  seven  days  before  the  day  of  election,  sul^dct  to  public  inspection, 
in  order  that  mistakes,  if  any  there  are,  may  be  discovered  and  corrected. 

Those  who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  biU  will  understand  from  what  I 
have  written  just  what  its  provisions  now  are.  Whoever  examines  it  critically  and 
impartially  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  complete  and  practical  measure.  I  believe 
the  great  body  of  our  people  are  anxious  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  statute- 
books.  They  earnestly  hope  that  when  it  reaches  the  executive  chamber  it  will  not 
meet  the  same  cruel  fate  which  there  befell  its  unfortunate  predecessors. 

Chablbs  T.  Saxton. 

rv. 

WHAT  AMKRI0AN8  READ. 

In  a  popular  novel  of  the  day,  a  visiting  Englishman  asks  his  American  hostess 
'*  Do  Americans  read  ff"  The  reply  1b  :  '*  They  know  how  to  read,  but  I  never  coul ^ 
see  that  the  educated  classes  read." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trend  of  a  man's  thought  can  be  learned  by  noticing 
what  he  reads,  and  again,  that  the  index  to  one's  real  nature  1b  found  in  the  oocupa- 
pations  which  engrage  his  leisure  hours. 

What  does  the  average  American  read,  morning  and  evening,  on  the  train  or 
ferry,  by  the  fireside,  at  the  breakftat-  or  dinner-table,  in  the  office  and  counting- 
room,  at  the  street  comers  and  in  public  houses  ff  What  but  daily  papers,  from 
Christmas  to  Baster,  and  from  Easter  to  Christmas  againff  Every  spare  moment  is 
filled  with  the  perusal  of  papers  of  some  kind.  The  breakfast-table  becomes  a 
silent  hour  for  the  family,  so  that  the  father  may  read  the  news  of  a  great  world,  and 
an  evening  paper  claims  the  later  hours  of  the  day.  Opportunities  for  social  inter, 
course,  for  the  cultivation  of  home  friendships,  for  the  exercise  of  helpful,  neighborly 
infiuences  are  all  sacrificed  at  the  feet  of  this  huge,  inexorable  Juggernaut  of  News- 
paper-Reading. 

That  a  man  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  should  acquaint  himself  with  leading 
current  events  in  his  own  and  foreign  countries  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  equally  nee 
essary  that  he  should  be  fully  abreast  of  his  own  business  interests.  In  a  certain 
sense,  a  man  cannot  live  successfully  in  the  world  and  not  be  of  it.  If  he  would  hold 
a  place  among  men  of  affl&irs,  he  must  be  an  integral  part  of  their  life,  and  to  this 
end  must  be  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  and  events  that  are  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  other  men.  He  must  also  be  well  informed  in  his  own  line  of  business  and  in 
all  others  which  impinge  upon  it. 

Neither  is  the  usefulness  of  an  exoellent  daily  paper,  one  of  the  ably -edited  pub- 
lications which  are  found  in  our  large  cities,  and  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud,  denied.  On  the  contrary,  its  office  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  the 
public  indebtedness  to  this  faithful  public  servant  can  be  best  reckoned  when  we 
compare  the  present  with  ante-newspaper  days.  When  used  with  Judgment,  its 
educational  power  is  tremendous.  But  the  grandest  agencies  may  become  perverted 
by  abuse.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  the  innumerable  quick,  alert,  logical, 
practical  men  who  devote  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  the  issues  of  the  dally  press 
are  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  time  so  spent.  The  constant  pouring  into  one's 
mental  hopper  of  all  the  good,  indifferent,  and  bad  matter  which  1b  daily  published 
in  newspaper  form  weakens  the  mental  powers,  results  in  confusion  of  thought  and 
weakness  of  memory,  and  induces  a  state  of  mental  debility  wherein  a  man  loses  the 
power  to  comprehend  and  the  taste  for  the  more  substantial  and  enduring  forms  of 
literature. 

Scores  of  items  In  the  best  papers,  even,  can  be  omitted  from  the  dally  reading 
without  loss.    Records  of  the  court-room,  startling  accidents,  gratuitous  advertise- 
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the  leady  ezonae;  but  lack  of  inclination,  resulting  from  oarelefls  reading  habits,  is 
yery  frequently  the  bcwlB  of  the  complaint  The  large  majority  of  American  readers 
leave  ontonohed  the  important  Yolomes  relating  to  the  condition  and  gOTemment 
of  our  country;  the  critical  yiews  of  thinking  men  on  the  exigencies  of  the  RepabUo 
and  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  State.  They  thus  reserve,  until  a  period  closely 
approaching  a  national  crisiB,  that  candid  consideration  of  the  great  questions  at 
Inue  which  cannot  be  successfully  entered  into  during  the  heat  of  a  political  con- 
test. Unnoticed  also  are  the  excellent  biographies  which  are  so  abundant^  Attract- 
ive histories,  powerful  fiction,  studies  in  political  economy,  the  latest  discoveries  of 
the  scientist,  the  development  of  art.  and  the  upheaval  SAd  consequent  progress  in 
the  religious  world— all  these  are  sealed  treasures  to  the  newspaper  devotee. 

Closed  to  him,  moreover,  are  the  riches  of  antiquity,  the  elegant  pages  of  Virgil 
and  Sophocles,  the  inspiring,  rugged  freshness  of  JSscl^lus  and  Hoxper,  the  simpUo- 
Ity  of  Chaucer,  the  thoughtful  imagery  of  Milton.  He  eagerly  drinks  the  lees, 
while  the  rich,  sparkling  wine  is  passed  untasted. 

The  question  becomes  increasingly  important  with  extended  consideration.  The 
citizens  of  the  coming  century  are  now  being  educated.  The  natural  path  of  the  son 
lies  very  close  to  that  of  his  father.  The  exaggerated  importance  which  so  many 
attach  to  newspapers  or  the  day  will  either  decline  or  increase  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  has  grown  astonishingly  within  the  past  ten  years;  it  Ib  constantly  in- 
creasing. Newspaper  literature  rarely  stimulates  thought  and  develops  character. 
If  the  coming  citizen  Ib  to  be  a  well-balanced,  thoughtful,  strong  man,  his  daily 
mental  diet  must  consist  of  more  substantial  material  than  the  ephemeral  writings 
of  the  day. 

Suppose  that  one-half  of  all  the*  newsboys  of  New  York  were  to  be  fitted  out 
with  dearly-printed  vest-pocket  editions  of  standard  authors,  which  are  now  to  be 
had  at  fabulously  low  prices,  and  to  oflSer  these  for  sale  to  the  throng  of  weary 
workers  on  their  way  home  from  business.  Perhaps  a  page  of  rich  humor  from 
Dickens,  a  stirring  old  border  ballad  from  Scott,  an  Inspiring  page  from  the  life  of 
some  self-made  man,  or  a  suggestive  thought  from  one  of  Emerson's  essays  might 
be  as  interesting  to  the  mind  Just  released  from  the  confinement  in  office  or  factory 
as  the  ordinary  pot-pourri  of  the  day's  doings,  and  it  would  certcdnly  be  more  ele- 
vating. Possibly  the  man  who  starts  out  for  the  day  tired  and  dispirited  with  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence  would  be  as  sensibly  helped  and  fitted  for  his  duties,  if, 
having  read  the  current  news  the  evening  before,  he  regaled  himself  with  some  of 
the  choice  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  before  the  plunge  into  business 

life. 

HxLiEN  Marshall  North. 
V. 

WHY  "MEMBER  OF  CX)NORB88  "  t 

Why  should  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  spoken  of  as  a  "Mem- 
ber of  Congress  "t  It  is  a  common  custom ;  but  is  it  certain  that  it  is  a  good  custom  t 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  a  member  of  the  Senate  is  as  much  a  member  of 
Congress  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house;  yet  a  Senator  is  never  so  designated,  and 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  designation  is  patent.  But  Ib  it  not  equally  absurd  to  desig- 
nate a  Representative  in  this  way  t 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  that  "  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year,"  that  '*  no  person  shall  be  a 
Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained,"  etc.,  that  '* Representatives  and  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned."  etc..  that  the  '*  rimes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleo- 
tionSbfor  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  pr^cribed."  etc.,  etc.  It  also  says  that 
**  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State."  etc.  There  is  nothing  about  ''Members  of  Congress"  in  this  venerable  instru- 
ment except  the  statement  quoted  that  '*the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  "  ;  but  the  word  "  members  "  is  here  used  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, and  surely  no  one  can  quote  this  expression  as  a  Justification  of  the  common 
phrase,  even  though  in  the  corresponding  article  relating  to  the  Senate  the  word 
**  Senators  "  (pot "  members")  is  employed. 
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Vory  possibly  the  origin  of  the  indefensible  phrase  may  be  traced  to  the  par- 
tially parallel  usage  in  Great  Britain,  where  members  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  are 
nniyersally  known  as  Members  of  Parliament  In  strictness  of  langnage,  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  are  quite  as  much  members  of  Parliament  as  those  who  sit  in 
the  Commons;  indeed,  they  are  more  so,  since  they  derive  their  right  to  sit  there* 
not  from  the  accident  of  an  election,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  birth.  Bat  in 
Bngland  precedents  are  the  only  constitution,  and  custom  is  law.  That  does  not 
make  every  custom  good,  especially  when  it  is  transported  to  another  country.  In 
connection  with  this  very  matter  mark  how  the  contraction  *'M.  P."  (Member  of 
Parliament)  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  substantive;  so  that  it  is  the  commonest 
thing  in  the  world  to  say  that  a  man  is  *'  an  M.  P.,"  or  to  speak  of  a  group  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  as  'those  M.  P's."  There  is  one  thing  at  least  to  be 
thankful  for  in  this  country— that  is,  that  we  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of  tenn- 
ing a  Representatiye  in  Congress  "an  M.  C.**  (though  we  do  sometimes— not  very 
often,  fortunately— use  the  contraction),  or  of  classing  a  number  of  them  as  "  those 
M.  C's." 

'*  Congressman  **  or  "  Member  of  Congress  "  is  the  common  method  in  the  United 
States  of  designating  an  official  who  i&  really  and  constitutionally  a  Representative. 
"  Ck>ngressman  "  is  a  bastard  word,  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  acquired  a 
place  in  the  dictionaries,  has  no  more  right  in  the  languc^ge  than  such  a  coinage  as 
'Tarllamentman."  It  is  wholly  without  Justification  or  defence,  and  should  be  rigidly 
eschewed  by  all  who  are  blessed  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  their  mother-tongue. 
*'  Member  of  Ck>ngress  "  is  hardly  more  defensible.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  good  old 
usage  of  the  fathers,  and  call  the  men  who  sit  in  tho  more  numerous  branch  of  the 
(Congress  of  the  United  States  precisely  what  they  are  in  both  law  and  ftust— simply 
Bepresentatiyes. 

Julian  Pbootob. 


8evt*iity-Kiflli  Yenr. 
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BY  THE  HOK.  THOMAS  B.  REED,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

If  THE  recent  changes  in  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  matters  of  mere  party  triumph  or  party 
policy,  there  would  be  little  occasion  ever  again  to  mention  the 
subject;  for  the  acquiescence  which  has  followed  the  full  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  would  last  through  this  Congress  without 
other  sanction.  £ut  the  changes  have  been  so  beneficial  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  suspicion  of  being  open  to  the 
charges  of  partisanship,  of  unfairness,  or  of  destroying  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  member.  What  has  been  done  ought  to  be  pre- 
served intact,  because  very  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
House  becomes  a  deliberative  body  capable  of  satisfactorily  doing 
the  business  of  a  great  nation,  which  becomes  every  day  visibly 
greater. 

Whenever  any  reform  is  proposed,  it  has  to  encounter,  first 
of  all,  the  great  controlling  force  of  conservatism.  We  boast  our 
intellectual  power,  our  inventive  faculty,  our  growth  in  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge,  and  our  comprehension  of  human  affairs, 
and  yet  we  are  almost  as  unwilling  to  step  out  of  the  beaten 
track  as  the  other  animals — those  which  are  thought  to  have  no 
souls.  AVe  like  to  do  what  we  have  already  done ;  for  we  then 
know  all  the  risks  and  all  the  dangers.  To  do  what  we  have  done 
is  also  much  easier.  It  takes  but  little  intellect  to  put  your  foot 
in  a  track  already  made.  Yet  this  same  conservatism  is  the  great 
safeguard  of  us  all.  It  keeps  us  out  of  many  scrapes  and  much 
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.^ollj.  Nevertheless^  the  fact  that  use  and  w^ont  and  our  devotion 
to  habits  once  acquired  are  so  great  and  needed  a  preserver,  shows 
most  painfully  the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect. 

One  of  the  great  adjuncts  of  conservatism — the  greatest,  per- 
haps, except  inertia — is  imagination.  A  proposed  change  has  to 
encounter  not  merely  the  evils  which  really  and  necessarily  attend 
all  imperfect  human  endeavor,  but  all  those  which  the  human 
imagination  can  conjure  up.  Not  all  that  will  happen,  but  all 
that  may  happen,  has  to  be  passed  in  review.  The  objections  to 
a  bill  which  is  proposed  are  all  that  the  human  mind  can  think 
of,  good  or  bad,  while  the  objections  to  a  bill  passed  are  only  those 
which  exist. 

If  Mr.  Carlisle's  article  in  the  March  Review,  able  and  judic- 
ious as  it  is,  should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
should  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  three  months  of  actual 
working  of  the  rules  he  deprecates,  it  would  be  found  that  his  ob- 
jections, all  and  singular,  are  to  those  evils  which  might  have 
happened,  but  never  have. 

There  is  no  quarrel  to  be  had  with  his  description  of  the  small 
power  actually  exercised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  there  always  was  in  the  Speaker's  oflSce  the  powerto 
stop  abuses,  even  of  the  natural  parliamentary  privileges  of  mem- 
bers. When,  in  1881,  the  members  of  the  Home-Rule  party  for 
forty-one  hours  had  exercised  their  undoubted  parliamentary  privi- 
leges of  addressing  the  House  and  making  motions,  and  had  for 
forty-one  hours  stopped  the  business  of  the  country,  the  Speaker 
refused  longer  to  entertain  motions  unquestionably  parliament- 
ary, refused  even  the  right  of  debate,  and  summarily  broke  up 
the  obstruction.  He  did  it  without  the  action  of  the  House, 
with  no  precedent  in  his  favor,  and  nothing  to  sustain  him 
but  the  common-sense  of  the  English  people.  Mr.  Carlisle  did 
not  state  that  incident,  probably  because  his  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  it ;  but  had  it  been  in  his  mind,  he  would  himself 
have  felt  that,  if  he  cited  it,  he  would  be  citing  a  parallel  which 
reflected  severely  on  friends.  If  a  British  presiding  officer,  having 
so  little  power  as  he  describes,  could  of  his  own  motion  clear  off 
an  obstruction  which  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  proper  parlia- 
mentary motions  and  in  demands  for  the  sacred  privilege  of  de- 
bate, why  could  not  an  American  presiding  officer  without 
reproach  do  the  same  ?    and  why  could  not  the  House,  also 
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without  reproach,  crystallize  its  approval  of  sach  action  into 
rules  ? 

In  fact,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  up  to  the 
incident  referred  to,  exercised  little  repressive  power  because  little 
was  needed.  In  that  body,  in  times  gone  by,  men  acted  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House.  Members  even  re- 
frained from  making  speeches  when  they  saw  that  the  House  did 
not  want  to  hear  them.  Motions  were  withdrawn  if  the  sense  of 
the  House  seemed  manifestly  against  them.  With  such  a  deference 
on  the  part  of  each  member  to  the  wishes  of  all,  there  was  little 
call  for  repression.  To  a  body  whose  members  behaved  in  that 
way  to  each  other  it  was  a  great  shock  to  be  gbliged  to  abridge 
the  right  of  debate  and  use  the  cl6ture.  The  Americans  had 
had  the  cloture  in  the  shape  of  the  previous  question  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  seemed  to  us  almost  absurd  to  have  so  much 
pother  about  stopping  discussion.  For  years  in  American 
assemblies,  when  the  body  harangued  had  had  enough  of 
haranguing  they  put  an  end  to  it,  and  nobody  had  any  feeling 
except  a  sense  of  relief.  How  did  this  happen  ?  How  came 
it  that  the  oldest  parliamentary  body  in  the  world  was  the 
last  to  enforce  the  doctrine  by  its  rules  that  even  a  deliberative 
body  has  to  act,  as  well  as  deliberate  ?  It  was  because  obstruc- 
tion, wanton  and  unjustifiable,  appeared  there  last.  Nobody 
with  sense  exhibits  a  remedy  unless  there  is  a  disease.  The 
disease  came  quickest  in  America,  for  liberty,  with  all  its  do- 
lights,  has  its  compensatory  disadvantages.  AVherever  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another,  he  is  quite  likely  to  think  he  is  better. 
Equality  not  quite  digested  is  apt  to  give  the  sensation  of 
superiority,  and  that  leads  to  wilfulness  and  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute minorities  for  majorities.  Wo  Americans  early  realized 
this,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  previous  question,  soon  made  the 
individual  member  understand  that,  while  he  was  equal  to  any 
other,  he  was  not  equal  to  all  others. 

To  commend  to  us  the  mild  and  ineffectual  fashions  of  Eng- 
land, and  try  to  transplant  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  to  forget  that  manners  change 
with  change  of  skies. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  chief  complaint  against  the  new  rules  is  that  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  obstruction  they  sacrifice  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  individual   members.       Heretofore   the  individual 
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member,  of  his  own  sweet  will,  has  had  the  right  to  move  to  ad- 
journ, to  move  to  fix  a  day  to  adjourn  to,  to  move  for  a  recess,  and 
to  make  any  other  motion  he  saw  fit.  He  could  do  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  stopping  public  business,  and  if  seconded  by  one-fifth,  or 
20  per  cent.,  of  the  members  present,  he  could  set  in  motion 
the  roll-call,  and  he  and  his  friends  needed  to  rise  in  their  places 
but  twice  in  an  hour,  and  the  business  of  60,000,000  people 
would  be  deadlocked,  and  four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the 
members  must  look  on  idle,  and  useless,  and  paralyzed.  Or 
if,  on  bill  day,  he  wanted  to  wear  out  the  day,  he  could 
put  in  the  Revised  Statutes  for  re^nactment  and  have  them 
read,  and  nobody  could  say  him  nay.  It  was  the  right  of  the 
individual  member,  sacred  and  holy — a  fetich.  That  this  right 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  all  the  other  members,  individually  and 
collectively,  and  made  dictators  out  of  men  whose  only  superiority 
consisted  in  what  we  will  call  courage,  seems  not  to  move  Mr. 
Carlisle  in  the  least. 

One  would  think  that  so  clear-headed  and  capable  a  man 
would  see  that  taking  this  tyrannical  power  from  the  member  can 
only  be  done  by  lodging  a  power  superior  in  degree  and  higher 
in  quality  with  some  one  else.  Whom  can  that  power  be  lodged 
"Vith,  except  one  whom  he  himself,  both  by  quotation  and  by 
his  own  opinion,  shows  to  be  the  "  servant ''  of  the  House  ?  Is 
a  man  any  the  less  a  *'  servant ''  because  he  has  tools  given  him  ? 
Is  the  servant  any  the  less  a  servant  because  his  master  replaces 
his  scythe  by  a  mowing-machine  ?  Whatever  power  is  given  to 
a  Speaker  of  the  House  is  given  to  him  as  the  servant  of  the 
House,  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  its  interest.  And  the  House 
has  always  power  to  replace  him.  If  he  should  so  misuse  his 
functions  that  the  rights  of  others  were  tmmpled  on,  another 
Speaker  could  be  at  once  chosen  to  take  his  place. 

The  new  rule  that  *'  no  dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertained 
by  the  Speaker  '*  is  no  more  a  new  creation  of  parliamentary  law 
than  half  the  other  rules  are.  Like  them,  it  is  but  a  declaration 
of  power  already  existing  ;  in  this  case,  of  the  power  which  has 
always  resided  in  the  presiding  officer  as  servant  of  the  House. 
Motions  made  to  block  business  are  only  a  species  of  disorder 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  perhaps,  because  they  have  the  sem- 
blance of  honest  performance,  but  they  are  like  disorder  in  quality 
and  substance.     The  right  to  walk  in  the  street  is  guaranteed  to 
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everybody.  That  is  what  streets  are  for.  Liberty  of  speech  is  a 
birth-right.  Yet,  if  a  party  of  swashbucklers  should  lock  arms> 
and  with  loud  and  boisterous  talk,  or  even  in  perfect  silence,  should 
sweep  all  other  passengers  off  the  sidewalk,  how  long  would  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  walk  the  streets  protect 
the  band  from  the  police  ?  It  is  very  bad  logic  which  leads  men 
to  infer  that,  because  a  proceeding  is  generally  virtuous,  it  can 
therefore  never  be  vicious. 

Credit  must,  however,  be  given  Mr.  Carlisle  for  his  admission 
that  it  was  "true  to  a  certain  extent*'  that  motions  had  been  mis- 
used to  obstruct,  and  that,  if  a  proper  remedy  had  been  proposed, 
his  friends  would  have  voted  for  it.  By  proper  remedy  he  meant 
**  a  remedy  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of 
parliamentary  proceedings. *'  Of  course  he  could  have  told  us 
what  that  remedy  was,  and  I  am  sure  the  country  will  join  the 
majority  of  the  House  in  an  expression  of  profound  regret  that 
that  remedy  was  not  proposed.  My  own  personal  regret,  how- 
ever, is  much  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  in  real  life  these  perfect 
remedies  which  avoid  all  objections  and  satisfy  all  objectors  never 
do  get  proposed.  They  always  remain  in  that  delightful  state  of 
vagueness  characteristic  of  such  adjectives  as  "proper,''  "suit- 
able," and  the  like. 

This  idea  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  lament  which  is  made 
over  the  vote  of  the  House  that  no  appeal  need  be  allowed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker  that  a  motion  is  dilatory.  At  first 
blush,  especially  to  a  man  of  no  experience  in  parliamentary 
affairs,  this  seems  like  a  hard  thing  to  sustain.  A  member  pre- 
sumably as  free  from  guile  as  Nathanael  rises  and  moves  to  ad- 
journ. The  presiding  officer  refuses  to  entertain  his  motion; 
absolutely  will  not  let  him  see  if  the  House  wants  to  go  home. 
Thereupon  the  member  says  he  appeals,  and  the  chair  refuses  his 
appeal.  The  House,  longing  to  abandon  public  business,  looks  on 
helpless  and  powerless.  This  certainly  seems  a  hard  case.  It  looks, 
indeed,  like  arbitrary  power.  But,  as  Mr.  Carlisle  very  truly  re- 
marks, "arbitrary  power  can  exist  nowhere  in  a  free  government." 
The  picture  is  simply  a  fancy  picture  such  as  dreams  are  made  of. 

In  real,  every-day  life,  the  dilatory  motion  to  adjourn  be- 
comes as  easily  distinguishable  from  the  real  motion  to  adjourn  as 
the  sun  from  a  farthing  candle.  The  real  danger  always  will  be  that 
the  presiding  officer,  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  even  the 
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semblance  of  arbitrary  power,  will  delay  and  let  time  be  wasted 
long  after  everybody  else  sees  the  dilatory  purpose.  Whatever  is 
written  about  dilatory  motions  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  one 
important  fact  too  often  overlooked  and  too  little  known.  The 
Constitution  puts  it  in  the  power  of  one-fifth  to  order  a  vote  by 
yeas  and  nays.  The  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  simply  to  show  constituencies  how  their 
representatives  voted,  has  been  prostituted  to  the  use  of  the  fili- 
busters. With  three  hundred  and  thirty  members  in  a  place  so 
large  that  it  is  itself  an  imperative  invitation  to  confusion,  it  takes, 
one  time  with  another,  a  full  half-hour  to  ascertain  the  vote. 
Eight  roll-calls  will  utterly  ruin  a  day.  Hence  any  plan  which 
makes  roll-calls  inevitable  is  a  sure  plan  for  obstruction. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  Mr.  Carlisle's  sorrow  over  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  secure  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Speaker  that  a  motion  was  dilatory.  Bear  in  mind  that  any 
motion  whatever  may  be  made  dilatory  and  used  for  obstruction. 
With  a  following  of  20  per  cent. — and  such  a  following  can 
always  be  had  on  a  party  question — all  that  a  man  would  have  to 
do,  if  such  an  appeal  were  allowed,  would  be  to  make  a  motion,  no 
matter  how  plainly  obstructive,  take  his  appeal,  set  the  roll-call 
going,  and  let  it  go  thirty  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  other  motions, 
other  appeals,  and  all  the  other  half-hours  necessary  to  defeat 
and  tire  out  the  *  majority.  Nor  need  the  obstnictive  member 
stultify  himself  by  voting  to  sustain  his  own  appeal.  With  such 
a  right  it  would  be  easy  to  guarantee  that  no  majority  which  did 
not  exceed  four-fifths  could  or  would  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

Perhaps  this  contention  shows  what  Mr.  Carlisle's  idea  of  a 
proper  measure  to  suppress  obstruction  would  be — ^the  "remedy 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of  parliamentary 
proceedings ";  which  is  to  say,  a  remedy  the  disease  would  be 
pleased  with — a  measure  to  suppress  filibustering  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  filibusters. 

One  other  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Carlisle  deserves  notice,  not 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in  the  outside  world.  He 
claims  that  the  right  of  the  individual  member,  and  even  of  the 
House,  has  been  trampled  upon  by  having  bills  filed,  instead  of 
presented  in  the  open  House,  and  reports  referred  by  the  clerk, 
instead  of  by  the  assembly  itself.      He  omits  to  say  that  private 
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bills,  petitions,  and  river-and-harbor  bills  had  long  been  so  re- 
ferred, to  the  great  saving  of  the  time  of  the  House  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  members.  He  omits  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
reference  of  bills  was  concerned,  the  new  rules  were  but  the  exten- 
sion of  a  practice  already  tried  and  found  entirely  consistent  both 
with  the  rights  of  individual  members  and  with  the  business  of 
the  country. 

Before  the  new  rules  were  adopted,  the  presentation  of  bills  was, 
in  actual  practice,  one  of  the  very  worst  specimens  of  our  legis- 
lative work.  Amid  a  confusion  which  could  not  be  controlled — 
for  nobody  cared  anything  about  other  people's  bills — the  title 
was  read  by  the  clerk,  the  Speaker  caught  what  he  could  of  it, 
while  members  claimed  his  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  chair, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  clerks  disposed  of  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
Naturally  there  were  many  misreferences,  though  they  were  sel- 
dom heard  of  because  there  was  no  chance  of  correction.  At 
present  the  bills  are  handed  in,  not  on  the  streets  and  after  hours, 
as  Mr.  Carlisle  has  been  misinformed,  but  during  the  session,  and 
then  are  referred  with  deliberation  and  accuracy.  Of  course 
there  are  still  errors,  because  the  titles  of  the  bills  may  mislead, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  committees  is  not  always  clear  ;  but  all 
important  errors  are  corrected,  because  the  committee  that  ought 
to  have  a  bill  can  demand  it,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have  it 
can  send  it,  if  the  House  approves,  where  it  belongs. 

So  also  with  reference  to  the  calendars  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees. There  are  only  three  calendars — one  for  public  bills 
carrying  property  or  money,  one  for  public  bills  which  do  not 
carry  money  or  property,  and  one  for  private  bills.  Under  the 
new  rules  the  bills  are  all  handed  to  the  clerk  and  by  him  placed  on 
appropriate  calendars.  Formerly  a  half -hour  or  an  hour  a  day 
was  taken  out  of  the  {)ublic  time  and  out  of  the  public  business  to 
do  this  simple  clerical  work  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  mem- 
bers. The  only  mistake  which  can  be  made  is  as  to  bills  carrying 
money,  and  if  they  get  on  the  wrong  calendar,  any  member  by  a 
point  of  order  can  put  them  where  they  belong. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over  two  months,  and 
has  saved  from  three  to  five  hours  a  week,  and  four  hours  are  very 
near  a  working  day.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  comment  on  this.  A 
simple  description  of  what  the  system  is  and  what  it  does  is  ample 
defence.     The  House  will  never  go  back  to  the  tiresome  old 
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method  which  was  a  waste  of  tirae,  a  weariness  to  members,  and  a 
source  of  confusion  and  disorder. 

AVhile  the  reforms  made  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  are  valu- 
able almost  beyond  estimate  for  the  direct  good  they  do,  they 
are  no  less  valuable  as  a  promise  of  future  good.  They  have 
broken  up  in  considerable  measure  the  old  system,  and  have 
relieved  men^s  minds  of  certain  fears  which  possessed  them. 
Many  men  who  were  among  the  prognosticators  of  evil,  when  the 
new  rules  were  passed,  were  entirely  sincere  in  the  belief  that,  if 
the  House  obtained  the  right  to  do  what  it  pleased,  extravagance 
and  unreason  would  run  riot.  Accustomed  to  get  behind  the 
rules  as  the  sole  protection,  they  forgot  that  the  best  protection 
of  a  country  is  liberty  and  government  of  the  majority.  They 
can  now  see  that  facility  of  action  has  but  increased  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  that,  instead  of  the  rules,  the  real  protectors 
of  the  Treasury  are  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  the  members  of 
the  House. 

While  the  new  rules  have  done  much  to  facilitate  business,  and, 
so  far  as  they  go,  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  methods, 
there  are  many  things  Avhich  they  have  not  reached.  The  House 
calendar  is  well  served.  On  this  calendar  are  all  bills  which  do 
not  carry  appropriations  and  do  not  involve  any  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  A  large  class  of  bills  are  included 
in  this  category  ;  such  as  bills  which  enable  our  great  navigable 
rivers  to  be  bridged,  which  regulate  the  divisions  of  States  into 
judicial  districts,  which  enable  railroads  to  cross  military  reserva- 
tions and  the  regions  devoted  to  the  Indians,  and  which  regulate 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  All  these  things  are  considered 
and  passed  in  the  morning  hour,  which,  being  an  hour  in  name 
only,  can  be  so  expanded  that  the  House  can  finish  any  business 
which  it  may  desire  to  finish. 

All  private  bills  go  to  the  private  calendar,  and  the  claims  of 
individuals  have  now  no  chance  except  what  they  receive  during 
the  Fridays  which  the  press  of  public  business  permits  to  be 
used  for  their  consideration.  There  is  in  the  House  no  calendar 
which  seems  so  hopeless  and  so  unattackable.  During  thirteen 
years  I  have  seen  many  bright  and  sanguine  men  propose  reme- 
dies and  offer  panaceas,  but  they  have  all  failed  to  meet  the  disease. 
The  trouble  lies  just  here.  As  a  body,  these  claims  can  be  referred 
to  no  court,  for  they  are  not  legal  claims,  but  rest  almost  entirely 
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on  the  sense  of  equity  of  Congress.  If  a  man  makes  a  contract 
with  another  and  it  proves  a  hard  one,  the  law  can  only  turn  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  adversary.  If  a  man  makes  a 
hard  contract  with  the  government,  nobody  but  Congress  can  be 
merciful  and  compassionate ;  and  when  the  discussion  opens  and 
eloquence  begins,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  hard  it  will  be  to 
predict  whether  the  quality  of  mercy  will  be  closely  strained  or 
whether  it  will  drop  like  the  gentle  rain.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  each  liable  to  have  acquired  renown  as  an  orator  in 
his  own  country,  are  not,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  facile 
or  speedy  disposers  of  questions  resting  upon  the  broad  principles 
of  equity.  Perhaps  the  best  practical  remedy  would  be  to  spend 
Fridays  considering  such  bills  in  the  House,  where  there  might  be 
full  power  of  debate,  but  less  invitation  to  oratory. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  very  unjust  to  forbid  Congress  to 
consider  such  claims  at  all,  but  a  constitutional  provision  for- 
bidding the  consideration  of  any  which  had  been  outstanding 
more  than  ten  years  would  not  only  clear  off  stale  claims,  but 
would  remove  the  temptation  to  waste  lives  and  hopes  in  chasing 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  congressional  justice.  Energies  which 
could  have  made  new  fortunes  have  too  often  been  spent  in  vain 
pursuit  of  decisions  of  Congress  which  can  never  be  obtained. 

The  calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  holds  in  its  close  embrace  all  bills  which  carry 
money  or  appropriate  the  propei-ty  of  the  United  States.  To  it  go 
all  revenue  and  all  appropriation  bills.  That  committee  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  body  as  the  House,  though  presided  over  by  a 
chairman  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  There  is  no  previous 
question,  though  there  is  power  to  limit  debate.  After  general 
debate  on  the  whole  bill,  there  is  a  five-minute  debate  on  the  sec- 
tions, which  practically  gives  unlimited  power  of  making  five- 
minute  speeches.  By  this  system  there  is  much  debate,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  runs  to  waste.  The  same  arguments  are  iterated 
and  reiterated,  and  the  bill  stands  still.  Obstruction  is  made  very 
easy;  and  hence  in  the  present  House  bills  which  a  large  majority 
desired  have  had  to  be  rescued  repeatedly  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  in  order  to  pass  at  all. 

This  rescue  is  achieved  by  the  action  of  the  House, 
founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  has  charge  of  the  order  of  business.     By  a  resolution  the 
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There  is  little  use  in  deprecating  dislike,  especially  when  you 
have  the  ill-luck  to  be  identified  with  the  objects  of  it.  You  will 
probably  get  at  most  a  hollow  disclaimer,  and  you  will  run  some 
risk  of  adding  to  dislike  contempt.  Appeals  to  cousinhood  are 
equally  futile,  because  cousins,  and  people  nearer  of  kin  than 
cousins,  often  hate  each  other  very  dearly.  I  know  well  that 
there  is  a  bad  side  to  British  character,  and  that  there  is  a  dark 
side  to  British  history,  as  there  must  be  to  every  history  of  ad- 
venture and  achievement.  On  that  point  one  can  only  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  ethnology  if,  in  a  single 
century,  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race  have  become  radically 
different  in  character  from  each  other,  and  the  strangest  fact 
in  history  if,  when  a  race  was  suddenly  cut  in  two,  all  the  good 
went  to  one  side  and  all  the  evil  to  the  other. 

When,  however,  an  antipathy  springs  from  supposed  wrongs, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  futile  to  look  into  its  sources.  There 
are  practical  reasons  for  allaying  Anglophobia,  if  it  can  be  done. 
We  are  always  told  that  a  war  between  the  kindred  nations  is  in- 
conceivable. We  may  hope  that  it  is  very  unlikely;  but  there  has 
not  only  been  a  good  deal  of  hatred,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  between  kinsmen  since  Cain  and  Abel.  A  leading 
American  journal  said  the  other  day  that  the  American  people 
could  not  help  rejoicing  in  any  reverse  that  might  befall  England. 
It  may  well  be  so,  considering  what  the  journals,  which  are  the 
only  teachers  of  the  masses,  every  morning  and  evening  tell 
them;  and  when  you  are  in  a  mood  to  rejoice  in  a  man's  mis- 
fortunes, you  are  not  very  far  from  being  ready  to  do  that  which, 
if  he  has  any  pugnacity,  will  lead  to  trouble.  A  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  is  the  subject  of  constant  specula- 
tion, would  furnish  plenty  of  opportunities  for  embroilment     Is 
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there  any  limit  to  the  affronts  which  American  legislatures  and 
Presidents  may  offer  to  Great  Britain  when  they  are  in 
urgent  need  of  the  Irish  vote  ?  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  quiet 
sufferance  of  those  affronts  by  a  proud  and  powerful  nation  ? 
However,  apart  from  the  danger  of  war,  on  which  it  is  odious  to 
dwell,  Anglophobia  does  mischief  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
drives  British  emigration  from  American  shores  to  Australia  at  a 
time  when  the  self-governing  element  in  this  country  is  in  danger 
of  being  swamped  by  alien  elements,  and  stands  in  need  of  rein- 
forcement. It  long  prevented  the  British  domiciled  here  from 
being  naturalized,  and  still  estranges  their  hearts  from  their 
adopted  country.  It  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  any  attempt 
to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race  upon  this  conti- 
nent. British  Canadians  love  a  mother-country  which  has  never 
wilfully  given  them  cause  for  complaint,  and  they  take  hostility 
to  her  as  hostility  to  them. 

It  is  only  with  genuine  Anglophobia  that  we  deal.  There  are 
two  spurious  varieties,  about  which  nothing  can  or  need  be  said. 
One  is  the  Anglophobia  put  on  to  win  the  Irish  vote.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  France,  of  all  the 
European  countries,  in  short,  in  which  there  are  disunionist, 
rebellious,  or  ultra-revolutionary  forces  at  work,  have  in  their  turn 
to  resort  to  measures  of  repression  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  that  the  hearts  of  American  politicians  are  wrung  with 
generous  pity  for  the  oppressed,  and  that  they  find  themselves 
morally  constrained  to  break  through  international  rules  and  pass 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  disaffection  and  secession.  Those 
against  whom  the  resolutions  are  directed  cannot  help  seeing  this 
fact.  I  think  we  remember  that  an  American  politician  of  mark 
once  explained  his  vote  to  the  British  ambassador,  and  I  have 
myself  heard  a  politician  say  that  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country,  but  that  when 
a  man  had  thousands  of  Irishmen  in  his  constituency  he  could 
not  help  himself.  All  tyrannies  are  bad,  but  of  the  two  would 
you  not  prefer  a  tyranny  which  forces  you  to  pay  a  small  tea-tax 
to  a  tyranny  which  forces  you  to  do  wrong  ?  Surely  this  sub- 
jection of  American  politics,  of  the  American  press,  and  some- 
times even  of  American  taste,  to  the  Irish  vote,  will  some  day  cut 
a  strange  figure  in  history. 

The  other  kind  of  factitious  Anglophobia  is  that  which  is  got 
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np  by  the  Protectionists.  Protectionists  and  their  organs  always 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  against  the  admission  of 
British  goods.  Whether  protectionism  is  the  parent  of  prosperity 
we  do  not  inquire  here.  It  is  certainly  not  the  parent  of  inter- 
national amity.  It  will  always  be  the  policy  of  Protectionists  to 
obtain  the  support  of  patriotism  by  keeping  up  ill-will  against 
the  country  whose  competition  they  fear.  A  great  prophet  of 
protectionism  in  this  country  whom  I  used  to  meet  was  the  bit- 
terest of  Anglophobes. 

But  it  is  too  certain  that  there  is  a  genuine^  as  well  as  a  facti- 
tious>  Anglophobia ;  and  this  has  its  source,  to  some  extent,  in 
traditional  versions  of  historical  grievances,  with  which,  if  people 
have  any  regard  for  historical  justice,  it  may  be  possible  and  not 
altogether  bootless  to  deal.  I  had,  not  long  ago,  a  letter  from  an 
American  asking  me  whether  it  was  true,  as  a  history  book  used 
in  his  section  of  country  said,  that  the  British  government  had 
counterfeited  the  greenbacks  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.  A  thorn  of  this  kind  may  be  plucked  out. 
Nor  would  it  seem  hopeless  to  relieve  any  candid  mind  of  the 
belief,  which  I  find  still  prevalent,  that  the  * 'Alabama ''was  armed 
in  a  British  port  with  the  connivance  of  the  British  government 
and  manned  by  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Naval  Beserve. 

It  appears  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  any  sane  American  can 
now  hate  the  English  people  or  wish  them  evil  on  account  of 
anything  done  by  the  British  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  the  last 
century.  You  might  just  as  well  visit  the  sins  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  French  Eepublic.  And  yet  the  unrevised  version  of  these 
events  enshrined  in  histories,  and  especially  in  the  school  his- 
tories,"" does  still  exercise  a  malignant  influence ;  for  the  historian 
seldom,  if  ever,  points  out  that  the  England  of  these  days  is  not 
the  England  of  those  days,  and  the  child  or  the  uneducated  reader 
goes  away  with  the  impression  that  she  is.  Colonial  dependence 
was  a  false  relation  from  the  beginning.  It  had  its  source  in  the 
superstition  of  personal  and  indefeasible  allegiance  which, 
handed  down  from  the  feudal  times,  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  colonists,  as  it  did  the  mind  of  everybody  in  those  days. 
The  separation  had  to  come,   but  most  men  whose  judgment 

*  In  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  school  histories,  or  of  such  of  them  as  have 
oome  into  my  hands,  there  has  been,  as  I  gratefally  acknowledge,  what  to  an  Eng- 
lishman seems  a  marked  change  for  the  better. 
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is  not  shaken  by  the  throb  of  historic  war-drums  will  probably 
say  that  it  had  better  have  come  in  a  peaceful  form.  The  advan- 
tages of  Australian  democracy,  its  comparative  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  Tom  Paine,  Elijah  Pogram,  Tammany,  and  people-* 
worship,  its  comparative  moderation  and  mildness,  may  certainly 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  its  not  having  been  born  of  revolution. 
That  the  wrong  was  not  all  on  one  side,  Americans  who  prefer 
history  to  rhetoric  are  beginning  to  admit.  If  there  were  perver^ 
sity  and  obstinacy  on  one  side,  there  was  demagogism,  eager  to 
foment  a  quarrel  and  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  on  the  other 
side.  There  were  also  special  elements  of  disaffection,  such  as 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  who  had  fled  to  America  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  State  Church  of  Ireland,  and  whose  feud,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, is  now  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  State  Church  itself.  The 
action  of  the  government,  though  neither  wise  nor  just,  was  law- 
ful :  the  colonists  themselves  had  just  acquiesced  in  the  declaration 
appended  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty,  and  drawn  probably  by 
the  hand  of  Burke,  that  Parliament  had  in  all  things  supreme 
power  over  the  colonies.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  open,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  stamp-tax,  and  one  unclouded  hour  of 
Chatham  would  have  redressed  the  grievance.  Grenville  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  pedantic  obstinacy,  had  shown  a  strong  desire 
to  conciliate. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  not  such  as  to  justify  civil  war. 
No  government,  if  it  has  any  sense  of  dignity  or  of  duty,  will 
allow  a  constitutional  question  to  be  settled  by  mobs — even 
Boston  mobs — or  by  insulting  its  ofl&cers,  wrecking  their  houses, 
and  flinging  the  goods  of  merchants  trading  under  its  flag  into  the 
sea.  Governments  in  those  days  were  not  so  enlightened  as  they 
are  now  :  believing  in  protectionism,  they  shackled  colonial  trade, 
while  they  gave  the  colonies  what  they  supposed  to  be  counter- 
vailing privileges.  But  that  the  British  government  was  not 
tyrannical,  or  for  those  times  a  bad  government,  that  the  colo- 
nists enjoyed  under  it  the  substantial  benefits  of  freedom,  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  themselves,  all  of 
whom,  including  Samuel  Adams  and  Washington,  found  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  carry  the  people  with  them,  to  protest  that  they 
did  not  mean  separation.  It  is  proved  by  tlie  immense  number 
of  the  colonists  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  burdens  of  the  govern- 
ment, continued  to  adhere  to  it  and  sacrifice  everything  to  their 
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loyalty.  It  is  proved  by  the  half-heartedness  and  feebleness  with 
which,  as  Washington's  letters  tell  us,  the  war  was  carried  on, 
and  which  strongly  contrast  with  the  desperate  energy  put  forth 
by  the  Netherlanders  in  fighting  against  a  real  tyranny.  These 
to  the  well-informed  are  commonplaces  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  well  informed  :  they  read  the  old  story  and  imbibe 
the  old  hatred.  When  shall  we  have  a  thoroughly  truthful  and 
at  the  same  time  readable  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  period  which  followed  ?  The  materials  for  it  are  fast  be- 
ing provided  in  a  number  of  biographies  and  monographs  written 
since  the  spirit  of  history  has  been  abroad,  such  as  the  admirable 
series  of  "  American  Statesmen, '^  published  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton. But  the  history  is  not  yet  written.  Hildreth  was  an 
Abdiel  of  truthfulness  :  unluckily  Abdiel  is  dull. 

Then  there  is  the  supposed  behavior  of  "  England  "  after  the 
war.  I  feel  all  along  the  absurdity  of  going  so  far  back,  but  the 
angry  stories  about  this  period  also  are  continually  reappearing, 
and  tell  on  sentiment.  England  was  sore — at  least  the  Tory 
portion  of  her  was  sore;  and  the  North  would  have  been  sore,  and 
probably  gruff,  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
George  III.  was  perfectly  courteous  and  generous,  though  nothing 
could  make  him  adroit.  Pitt  and  Sh^^lburne  were  sincerely  bent 
on  healing  the  family  quarrel  and  dividing  the  family  inheritance 
in  a  friendly  way.  Hildreth,  though  he  alone,  records  that  the  flags 
of  the  great  British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line  were  half-masted 
at  the  death  of  Washington  :  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether,  if  the  Confederates  had  won,  greater  honors  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  North  to  the  memory  of  Davis  or  Lee.  It  is 
surely  possible  that  victorious  Republicans  visiting  England  may 
not  always  have  borne  themselves  meekly.  Nor  had  they  always 
a  right  to  expect  a  cordial  welcome.  The  biographer  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  complains  that  Morris,  though  well  received  at  first 
by  Pitt,  was  afterwards  treated  with  coldness,  and  exults  in  the  re- 
publican snub  which  he  gave  the  Duke  who  was  Foreign  Minister. 
But  turn  the  page,  and  you  find  Gouvemeur  Morris  trying 
at  Paris  to  get  up  a  European  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
ferring with  Paul  Jones  about  plans  for  cutting  up  English  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  seas.  Moreover,  if  the  bitterness  was  pro- 
longed, the  fault  lay  partly  in  the  Americans  themselves,  who, 
instead  of  closing  the  war  with  an  amnesty,  drove  the    van- 
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quished  by  thousands  into  exile^  and  sent  them  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  wrongs  and  stir  generous  hearts  to  pity  and  indigna- 
tion wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken. 

Then  we  come  to  1812.  Once  more  I  must  say  it  seems 
preposterous  to  go  back  so  far,  as  though  any  man  of  sense  would 
allow  himself  now  to  be  influenced  by  things  which  happened 
eighty  years  ago.  But  the  wound  still  bleeds  in  the  popular 
histories,  which  form  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Industrial 
and  pacific  communities  are  of  all  communities  the  most  easily 
touched  by  military  glory,  as  the  line  of  American  Presi- 
dents and  candidates  for  the  Presidency  shows ;  and,  unluckily 
for  England,  it  happens  that  she  is  the  only  foreign  nation  of  any 
consequence  with  whom  the  American  Republic  has  had  a  war. 
The  fact  is  coming  to  light  now,  thanks  to  the  candor  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  that  the  War  of  1812  had  other  causes  than  the 
orders  in  council  on  the  impressment  of  seamen ;  that  Clay 
and  Young  America  wanted  a  patriotic  war ;  that  they  felt  sure 
of  taking  Canada ;  and  that  they  hoped  to  share  the  expected  tri- 
umph of  Napoleon  over  the  nations  of  Europe  then  struggling 
against  him  for  their  independence.  Nothing  was  said  at  Ghent 
about  impressment.  The  orders  in  council  were  wrong,  and 
were,  in  fact,  withdrawn  when  it  was  too  late.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  England  was  fighting  almost  singlehanded,  not 
only  for  her  own  life,  but  for  that  of  all  the  nations,  and  that  her 
sole  chance  of  victory  lay  in  her  power  of  distressing  the  enemy 
at  sea.  America  came  in  to  ruin  that  chance  by  her  exercise  of 
neutral  privileges.  Randolph,  in  his  frank  mood,  said  about  the 
character  of  the  traffic  what  will  not  be  easily  gainsaid.  When  I 
am  struggling  for  my  life  with  a  desperado,  if  you  come  along  the 
sidewalk  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  him  from  my  shot  and  I  push 
you  rudely  aside,  perhaps  I  am  wrong, — you  have  a  right  to  use 
the  public  sidewalk  ;  but  I  am  not  an  execrable  villain.  Ameri- 
cans surely  must  sometimes  feel  that,  if  the  common  tyrant  had  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  liberties  of  Europe  with  their  help,  it  would 
not  have  been  altogether  a  bright  episode  in  Republican  history. 

Lastly  we  come  to  1861.  I  shared  Federal  feeling,  perhaps 
even  Federal  passion,  during  the  Civil  War,  as  intensely  as  was 
possible  for  a  foreigner.  But  we  ought  now  to  take  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  matter.  Parties  were  divided  in  England  much  as 
they  were  divided  here.     You  had  nursed  a  slave-owning  aristo- 
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cracy,  and  with  that  aristocracy  the  aristocracy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  sympathized,  while  the  democracy  there  sympathized 
with  the  democracy  here.  So  it  will  be  as  long  as  political  par- 
ties and  their  passions  exist.  If  there  were  partisans  of  the  South 
in  England,  there  were  Copperheads  here,  and  McClellan  ran  for 
President  and  polled  a  heavy  vote  on  the  platform  that  the  war 
was  a  failure.  You  say  we  were  bound,  all  of  us,  to  sympathize 
with  a  struggle  against  slavery.  But  you  had  declared  that  it 
was  not  against  slavery  that  the  war  was  made.  You  had  de- 
clared that  the  object  was  not  to  abolish  slavery,  but  to  restore 
the  Union.  Your  actions  corresponded  with  your  words.  Con- 
gress invited  slavery  back  into  the  Union  with  increased  guaran- 
tees ;  it  showed  itself  ready,  if  the  South  would  return,  to  fix 
slavery  in  the  Constitution  immutably  and  forever.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  saw  how  much  allowance  had,  after  this  and  other 
darkenings  of  the  issue,  to  be  made  for  British  hesitation  or  error. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  secession  as  a  rebellion,  or  to  contend 
that  foreign  nations  ought  to  have  regarded  it  in  that  light.  It  does 
not  belong  to  that  class  of  events.  The  South  was  not  an  insur- 
gent party,  nor  did  it  seek  to  overthrow  or  change  the  Federal 
government.  Two  groups  of  States,  radically  different  in  social 
structure  and  consequently  in  political  requirements,  had  been 
long  yoked  together  in  ill-assorted  and  uneasy  union.  At  last 
they  fell  apart.  The  seceding  group  became  at  once  de  facto  a 
nation,  with  a  distinct  territory  of  its  own,  and  a  regular  govern- 
ment, which  through  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  perfectly 
recognized  and  obeyed.  In  invading  and  reannexing  the  South- 
ern Confederation,  the  North,  though  it  might  only  be  doing 
what  power  has  always  done,  could  have  no  title  to  general  sym- 
pathy on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  was  executing  the  ban  of 
humanity  against  slavery ;  and  this  title  it  had  expressly  dis- 
claimed. William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  always  been  saying,  "  Part 
in  peace."  Might  not  Englishmen  say  the  same  thing  without 
breach  of  principle  or  hostility  to  the  American  people  ?  Is  it 
absolutely  self-evident  even  now  that  they  were  far  wrong  in  what 
they  said,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  free  States  was  concerned  ? 
Is  it  yet  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  reincorporation  of  the 
black  States  was  a  gain  ? 

As  to  breaches  of  neutrality,  I  belonged  to  an  association 
formed  expressly  to  watch  against  them,  and  I  assert  with  confi- 
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dence  that  the  only  one  for  which  the  British  government  was 
otherwise  than  technically  responsible  was  the  failure  to  detain 
the  ^ '  Alabama/'  for  which  ample  atonement  has  been  made. 
Even  the  failure  to  detain  the  *'  Alabama ''  arose  from  the  sickness 
of  the  law  officer  before  whom  the  papers  had  been  laid,  and  the 
vessel  escaped  without  a  clearance  and  unarmed;  facts  which  it 
would  be  needless,  as  it  is  wearisome,  to  repeat  if  the  false  version 
of  the  affair  were  not  still  current.  The  French  Emperor  in- 
vited England  to  joint  intervention.  Had  she  accepted  the  offer, 
she  might  at  once  have  weakened  an  enemy,  made  a  lasting 
friend,  and  enjoyed  a  most  historic  revenge.  But  the  offer  was 
at  once  rejected.  By  the  party  journals  in  England  which 
were  on  the  side  of  the  South  most  irritating  and  offensive 
language  was  used  ;  but  it  was  answered  by  the  journals  of 
the  other  party,  as  well  as  by  the  American  press.  At  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  an  enthusiastic  Republican  proposed 
that  you  should  give  up  speaking  English  and  adopt  Latin,  as 
the  language  of  ScsBVola  and  Brutus.  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  he  could  have  had  his  way,  because  then  wrangling  would 
have  been  impossible. 

It  is  not  the  object  here  to  frame  a  comparative  list  of  wrongs ; 
otherwise  something  might  be  said  about  American  sympathizers 
with  Canadian  rebellion  and  about  Fenian  raids. 

The  Fourth-of-July  treatment  of  history  is  now  visibly  going 
out  of  fashion  among  the  higher  class  of  American  writers,  and 
all  these  things  are  beginning  to  be  treated  with  critical  veracity 
and  justice.  The  spirit  of  science,  in  fact,  is  making  itself  felt  in 
the  historical  field,  and  passion  is  descending  from  its  usurped 
throne.  But  a  generation  at  least  will  probably  pass  before  the 
popular  version  will  conform  itself  to  the  Scientific  version,  and 
before  Americans  who  read  no  annals  but  their  own  will  cease, 
historically  at  least,  to  identify  patriotism  with  hostility  to  Great 
Britain.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
mentioned  there  was  not  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  British  people, 
or  a  section  of  it ;  but  I  say  that  the  wrong  has  in  all  cases  been 
more  or  less  overstated;  that  the  provocations  or  extenuating 
circumstances  have  been  left  out  of  sight;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  allow  your  feeling  towards  the  British  people  of 
to-day  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  their  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic government  a  century  ago. 
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A  special  source  of  the  Anglophobia  in  American  literature,  I 
have  learned  to  think,  is  literary  rivalry.  Probably  this  feeling 
has  been  intensified  by  the  unfair  competition  to  which  American 
writers  have  been  exposed  through  the  absence  of  international 
copyright,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing American  literature  in  thraldom  to  that  of  England.  I  could 
mention  American  authors  whose  writings  would  be  charming  to 
mo  if  the  taste  of  Anglophobia  were  not  always  coming,  like  the 
taste  of  garlic  in  Italian  cookery,  to  offend  the  palate  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  a  work  the  writer  of 
which  had  evidently  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  Matthew  Arnold 
as  a  calm  and  cosmopolitan  critic.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been 
worthy  of  that  chair;  but,  unhappily,  whenever  the  British  char- 
acter came  before  him,  ho  bounced  off  the  judgment-seat  and  be- 
came anything  but  cosmopolitan.  In  England  we  have  had 
adverse  criticisms  of  America  such  as  that  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin, 
which  was  too  rampant  to  produce  a  serious  effect.  We  hav^e  had 
caricatures  like  that  by  Dickens,  who,  however,  caricatured  his 
own  countrymen  too.  But  there  is  no  pervading  antipathy  to 
America  in  Britisli  literature;  no  Americanophobia,  if  one  may 
coin  so  uncouth  a  word.  Nor  in  the  English  press  is  there  any- 
thing corresponding  to  the  anti-British  tone — I  use  a  very  mild 
expression— of  American  journalism.  Only  in  special  Tory  or 
Jingo  journals  do  we  find  vestiges  of  national  ill-feeling. 

Then  there  is  social  friction.  Here  I  touch  a  subject  of  which, 
as  it  concerns  the  social  character  and  manners  of  Englishmen,  an 
Englishman  is  a  very  bad  judge.  But  I  suspect  something  is  due 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  Americans  who,  when  they  visit  England, 
fancy  that  English  society  is  prejudiced  against  them  and  secret- 
ly contemptuous.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  bitter  allusions  to 
the  supposed  arrogance  of  Englishmen  in  telling  an  American,  by 
way  of  compliment,  that  they  should  not  know  him  from  one  of 
themselves.  I  lyn  convinced  that  this,  though  it  might  as  well 
have  been  left  unsaid,  may  have  been  said  from  perfectly  genuine 
and  perfectly  innocent  surprise  at  finding  that,  where  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe  some  great  difference  existed,  there 
was  really  no  difference  at  all.  Some  Americans  seem  to  be 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  Englishmen  are  always  in  their  own 
minds  disparaging  America,  and  that  beneath  everything  they 
say,  especially  in  praise  of  their  own  country,  an  insinuation  of 
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that  kind  lurks,  when  probably  the  Englishman  is  not  thinking 
about  America  at  all. 

"Of  aU  the  sane  thet  I  can  caU  to  mind, 

England  dooB  make  the  most  onpleasant  kind : 

It 's  you  're  the  sinner  oilers,  she  's  the  saint; 

Wat 's  srood  's  all  English,  all  thet  is  n't  aint; 

Wut  profits  her  is  oUers  right  an' Just, 

An'  ef  you  dont  read  Soriptur  so,  you  must; 

She  's  praised  herself  ontii  she  fairly  thinks 

There  ain't  no  light  in  Natur  when  she  winks; 

Hain't  she  the  Ten  Comman'ments  in  her  pusf 

Could  the  world  stir  'thout  she  went,  tu,  ez  nusi 

She  ain't  like  other  mortals,  thet 's  a  fact: 

She  neyer  stopped  the  habus-corpus  act; 
•  ••••• 

She  don't  put  down  rebellions,  lets  'em  breed. 
An  's  oilers  willin'  Ireland  should  secede; 
She  's  aU  thet 's  honest,  honnable,  an'  fair, 
An'  when  the  yartoos  died  they  made  her  heir." 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  going  afterwards  to  England,  would 
not  be  prepared  to  put  very  kind  constructions  on  anything  that 
Englishmen  said  or  did,  and  an  increase  of  social  friction  might 
well  be  the  result  of  his  visit.  However,  he  did  go  to  England, 
and  has  not,  it  is  believed,  written  anything  in  the  same  strain 
since. 

In  international  courtesy  Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  said,  in 
recent  times,  to  have  been  wanting.  It  seems  possible  even  that 
her  civility  may  at  times  have  appeared  to  Americans  a  little 
overstrained.  It  must  be  left  to  Americans  to  say  whether  there 
has  been  anything  overstrained  in  the  civility  towards  Great  Britain 
of  American  legislatures  and  politicians,  or  even  of  American 
Presidents,  when  elections  were  likely  to  turn  on  the  Irish  vote. 
The  American  Constitution  itself,  by  submitting  treaties  to  dis- 
cussion in  the  Senate  after  negotiation  with  the  President,  gives 
an  opening  for  breaches  of  diplomatic  courtesy  which,  when 
Great  Britain  is  concerned,  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  unimproved. 
To  have,  after  framing  a  treaty  with  the  President,  to  wait  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  Senate,  and  then  to  be  publicly  dismissed  with 
contumely,  can  never  be  agreeable  to  a  government  accustomed 
to  the  diplomatic  etiquette  and  amenities  of  the  old  world. 

Jealousy  waits  upon  success.  But  of  the  success  of  England 
a  great  part  has  been  of  such  a  kind  that  it  ought  to  excite  no 
sort  of  ill-feeling.  You  could  not  hate  a  nation  for  achievements 
in  science  or  literature,  for  having  produced  the  ^^Principia,"  the 
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"  Origin  of  Species/'  or  the  theologians,  philosophers,  historians, 
poets,  and  novelists  of  England.  It  is  strange  to  hear  people 
reviling  British  character  while  in  their  book-cases  and  in  the 
hands  of  their  children  are  books  which,  by  their  influence  on 
those  whose  intellectual  food  they  form,  must  cast  character  in 
the  British  mould.  Again,  Great  Britain,  thanks  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  her  happy  insular  position,  has  been  the  foster- 
mother  of  free  institutions,  both  political  and  judicial.  The 
constitution  of  every  free  nation  in  the  world  at  the  present 
day  is  clearly  traceable  to  hers  as  its  source,  and  most  of  them 
are  direct  imitations.  I  do  not  say  that  parliamentary  monarchy, 
or  parliamentary  government  at  all,  that  of  which  the  seat  is 
Washington  any  more  than  that  of  which  the  seat  is  West- 
minster, is  likely  to  be  final ;  I  cannot  conceive  any  form  of 
government  being  final  which  seems  to  involve  the  necessity  of 
party  and  of  pledges,  or  which  bases  itself  on  will,  be  the  will  that 
of  a  despot  or  that  of  the  sovereign  people.  But,  at  all  events, 
parliamentary  government  has  supplied  the  universal  need  as  a 
bridge  between  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  is  to  be.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  embodies  principles  which  hereafter^  as  ad- 
vancing science  casts  out  passion  from  the  domain  of  politics  and 
installs  reason  in  its  place,  may  take  a  more  rational  and  endur- 
ing form.  To  success  in  such  a  field  there  is  no  dark  shadow, 
any  more  than  there  is  to  success  in  the  field  of  science  itself. 

To  success  in  the  field  of  war  and  conquest  there  is  a  very  dark 
shadow.  Not  only  is  it  natural  that  jealousy  should  wait  upon 
aggrandizement ;  it  is  right,  because  otherwise  aggrandizement 
would  have  no  limit.  But  remember  that  in  these  subjects  mo- 
rality is  new-born.  Who  applauded  Chatham  more  loudly  or  fol- 
lowed him  more  ardently  in  the  path  of  conquest  than  the  people 
of  those  British  colonies  which  are  now  the  United  States  ?  If 
England  has  fought  for  aggrandizement,  as  beyond  doubt  she  has, 
she  has  also  fought  for  better  things — for  human  liberty  against 
Philip  II.,  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  nations  against 
the  Bourbon  despotism  and  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  The  notion 
that  she  has  now  a  settled  policy  of  aggrandizement,  and  is 
always  carrying  it  forward  by  a  union  of  far-reaching  fraud  with 
force,  though  it  constantly  appears  in  the  American  press,  is 
plainly  baseless.  A  series  of  despots  may,  in  their  dark  councils, 
hand  on  and  continuously  carry  out  a  policy  like  that  embodied 
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in  the  legendary  will  of  Peter  the  Great.  But  how  can  this  be 
done  by  a  parliamentary  government  which  is  changed  about 
every  four  years,  being  that  of  Beaconsfield  one  day  and  that  of 
Gladstone  and  Bright  the  next,  which  can  hardly  exercise  even 
the  most  necessary  forecast,  which  has  constantly  to  explain  its 
diplomatic  action  before  a  public  assembly,  and  is  unable  to  make 
any  preparations  for  war  without  going  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  supplies  and  disclosing  the  grounds  of  the  demand  ? 

Great  Britain  has  in  her  empire  three  hundred  millions  of 
people,  with  a  standing  army  of  200,000  British  and  130,000  Se- 
poys ;  so  that  she  is  really  by  far  the  least  military  of  all  the  old-world 
powers.  Read  any  one  of  the  countless  treatises  on  the  defence  of 
her  empire,  and  you  will  see  how  far  she  is  from  being  in  a  state 
to  cherish  projects  of  aggression.  Her  colonial  dependencies  are,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  mere  sources  of  weakness.  She  has  a 
world-wide  commerce :  she  has  the  carrying  trade  which  American 
legislation,  by  discouraging  the  maritime  pursuits  in  which  Ameri- 
cans were  once  predominant,  has  thrown  into  lier  hands.  For  the 
protection  of  these  she  is  obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  fleet  and  to 
occupy  and  guard  coaling-stations,  though,  after  all,  experts  are 
perpetually  shrieking  that  the  fleet  is  not  nearly  large  enough  for 
safety,  and  that  the  coaling-stations  are  unguarded.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  counsels  of  England,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Henry  V.  or  of  Chatham,  are  now,  and  must  be,  counsels  of 
peace  and  moderation.  No  one  doubts  this  who  has  seen  anything 
of  English  statesmen.  There  is  in  Englishmen  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  has  marked  their  whole  history  and  which  forms  its 
romance.  But  this,  instead  of  embodying  itself  in  heroic  corsairs, 
such  as  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Cavendish,  or  their  later  counter- 
parts in  land  enterprise  who  won  the  Indian  Empire,  now  takes  the 
forms  of  Gordon,  Rajah  Brooke,  and  Livingstone,  who  have  their 
American  comrade  in  Stanley.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
by  England  to  Greece  is,  I  believe,  an  almost  unique  instance  of 
a  perfectly  voluntary  cession.  Over  the  colonies  England  has 
resigned  all  real  power :  they  are  substantially  so  many  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  only  empire,  properly  so  called,  which  she 
now  has  is  India. 

The  Indian  Empire  is  the  regular  theme  of  Anglophobists. 
They  never  mention  it  without  giving  utterance  to  burning  words 
about  tlie  oppression  of  the  Hindoo.     For  my  part,  not  being  a 
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Jingo,  but  enjoying  the  worst  possible  reputation  in  that  quarter, 
I  will  freely  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  grandeur  and 
all  the  romance  of  the  Indian  Empire,  which  no  British  heart 
can  help  feeling,  I  believe  England  would  have  been  better  with- 
out India.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  if,  as  the 
wisest  of  her  statesmen  and  diplomatists  counselled  her  in  the 
early  days,  she  had  abjured  dominion  and  confined  herself  to  se- 
curities for  trade.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  dominion  has 
added  to  her  wealth,  for  she  draws  no  tribute,  and  against  the 
salaries  and  pensions  have  to  be  set  the  armaments  and  wars. 
The  Crimean  War  was  really  a  war  for  India  ;  so  were  the  wars 
with  China;  so  is  the  war  in  Egypt.  Dominion  has  certainly  not 
added  to  her  strength,  for  it  has  destroyed  her  insular  security, 
making  her  a  continental  power  on  the  largest  scale  in  a  conti- 
nent far  remote  from  the  centre  of  her  force,  with  the  most  ag- 
gressive of  military  monarchies  for  her  neighbors. 

England's  Indian  Empire  is  not  a  proof  of  her  special  rapacity. 
It  is  a  gigantic  survival  from  a  general  era  of  conquest.  France, 
Holland,  or  Portugal  would  have  taken  it  and  kept  it  if  she  could. 
France  had  all  but  got  it  into  her  hands  when  a  young  commer- 
cial clerk  got  off  his  stool  and  said  to  the  British  Governor,  "Give 
me  your  last  reserves  and  I  will  save  your  dominion.'*  The  boy 
had  faults,  vices  ;  once  at  least  ambition  led  him  into  a  crime ; 
and  yet  it  is  hard  for  the  unregenerate  Englishman,  perhaps  even 
for  the  unregenerate  Anglo-Saxon,  to  read  that  marvellous  story 
and  not  to  feel  some  pride  in  belonging  to  the  race  of  Robert 
Clive.  The  break-up,  amidst  blood,  havoc,  and  confusion,  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  made  conquest  from  some  quarter  inevitable, 
and  as  a  conqueror  the  Englishman  was  probably  better  than  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Dutchman,  certainly  better  than  the  Portu- 
guese, and  very  far  better  than  the  Afghan  or  the  Mahratta. 
The  first  days,  before  the  empire  was  organized,  were  bad,  though 
not  so  bad  as  they  have  been  painted  by  the  reckless  rhetoric  of 
Macaulay,  the  critical  examination  of  whose  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  *'  Story  of  Nuncomar,'*  it* 
will  do  everybody  good  to  read. 

But  now  a  string  of  impartial  or  even  adverse  witnesses, 
French,  German,  Austrian,  and  American,  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  British  Empire  in  India  is  by  far  the  greatest 
effort  ever  made  to  render  conquest  an  instrument  of  civilization* 
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The  country,  with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  held  by  seventy  thousand  British  soldiers,  and,  though 
there  have  been  military  mutinies,  there  has  never  been  a  political 
revolt.  Such  an  empire  cannot  be  merely  an  empire  of  force. 
Under  the  peace  which  British  rule  has  imposed,  where  before 
raged  constant  and  murderous  war,  the  population  has  increased 
immensely,  and  the  pressure  of  its  numbers  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence— not  British  extortion — is  the  main  cause  of  the  ryot^s 
poverty.  There  has  been  a  similar  growth  of  population  in  China, 
followed  by  a  similar  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  British  enterprise  and  the  secur- 
ity afforded  to  property  have  vastly  developed  wealth.  Agriculture 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  government ;  railroads  have  been 
built ;  and  by  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  local  famines, 
which  Anglophobists  preposterously  ascribe  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, have  been  abated.  Evil  and  criminal  customs,  such  as 
suttee,  have  been  put  down,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  for 
education.  Haughty,  cold,  and  exclusive,  unhappily,  the  con- 
querors are  :  the  social  relation  between  them  and  the  government 
is  the  weak  point.  Unluckily,  the  more  amiable  and  sociable 
temper  seldom  goes  with  the  power  of  command.  After  all,  there 
is  no  exclusiveness  of  race  like  the  exclusiveness  of  Hindoo  caste, 
as  any  one  will  see  who  will  read  what  the  Sacred  Books  say  about 
the  relations  between  the  Brahmin  and  the  Sudra.  There  is  no 
trampling  on  Indian  nationality,  for  in  that  vast  medley  of  races 
and  religions,  in  which  conquest  has  been  superposed  upon  con- 
quest, no  such  thing  as  nationality  exists.  The  Hindoo  press  is 
free,  and  abuses  the  government  without  stint.  Some  time  ago 
there  appeared  in  this  Review  a  fierce  arraignment  of  the  rulers 
of  India  by  a  Hindoo  writer.  The  answer  was  the  article  itself. 
What  conqueror  before  the  British  conqueror  of  India  could  ever 
afford  to  allow  the  conquered  freely  to  arraign  his  government? 
The  writer  himself  and  the  class  cultured  like  him  are  products 
,  of  the  empire,  and  would  be  crushed  like  egg-shells  in  the  mur- 
derous chaos  which  would  follow  if  the  shelter  of  the  empire 
were  withdrawn.  Nor  does  England  selfishly  keep  Hindostan  to 
herself ;  its  ports  are  open  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt,  which  forms  the  latest  theme  of 
Anglophobic  denunciation,  is  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
India.     That  it  was  a  mistake  John  Bright  had  good  grounds  for 
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saying ;  bat  the  object  was  not^  as  American  jonmals  always  say, 
to  collect  interest  for  the  bondholder^  but  to  guard  the  Suez  Canal. 
England  did  not  want  to  go  alone,  but  France  at  the  last  moment 
refused  to  go  with  her.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  an 
American  friend  who  was  visiting  Egypt  for  the  second  time. 
He  is  a  trustworthy  observer,  and  he  spoke  with  rapture  of  the 
improvement  which  British  administration  had  wrought. 

One  does  not  like  to  touch  on  the  weary  Irish  question.  But 
surely  Americans  will  find  difficulty  in  believing  either  that  John 
Bright  did  not  know  oppression  when  he  saw  it,  or  that  he  wil- 
fully upheld  it.  That  Irish  Catholics  had  terrible  wrongs  in 
former  days  nobody  doubts :  French  Huguenots  and  Spanish 
heretics  had  more  terrible  wrongs  than  theirs  at  the  same  time. 
But  what  is  their  political  grievance  now  ?  They  have  not  named 
one  except  the  union  ;  and  that  the  union  is  not  a  blighting 
curse  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Protestant 
North,  which  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Great  Britain 
and  is  under  the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  the  rest  of  the 
island.  Surely  the  Draft  Riots,  the  MoUy-Maguire  outrages, 
Tammany,  and  the  Glan-na-Oael  must  sometimes  suggest  to 
American  Anglophobists  that  Irish  character  is,  at  all  events,  a 
factor  in  this  unhappy  problem.  That  character  is  just  the  same 
in  Australia  that  it  is  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
overbreeding  of  a  very  amiable,  but  not  very  energetic  or  thrifty, 
race,  on  a  soil  which  will  not  support  them,  is  what  no  government 
can  prevent ;  nor  can  any  government,  whether  in  French 
Canada  or  in  Ireland,  annul  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion on  industrial  progress.  Yet  Ireland  was  making  headway 
under  the  union  when  this  agitation  broke  out. 

**  Amongst  the  scenes  that  are  now  unhappily  being  enacted  in  Ireland  bj 
certain  persons  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  great  and  unquestionable  progress  of  that 
country.  It  has  aohieyed  material  progress  in  a  degree  most  remarkable  for  a 
country  with  little  yariety  of  pursuit.  I  do  not  belieye  there  is  a  laboring 
population  in  all  Europe— cJthough  the  condition  of  the  Irish  laborer  leayes  much  to 
desirfr— which  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  made  a  progress  equal  to 
that  of  the  laboring  population  in  Ireland.  Let  me  look  at  the  farming  class,  which, 
as  you  know,  may  be  said  almost  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  nation,  understood  as 
the  term  is  understood  in  Ireland— let  me  look  at  the  indication  of  their  surplus 
wealth.  Forty  years  ago  the  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks,  which  are  the  Indication  of 
the  amount  of  Uieir  free  sayings,  were  about  flye  millions.  Some  fifteen  years  later 
than  that,  I  think  they  had  risen  to  some  eleyen  or  twelye  milUons.  There  is  now, 
of  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks,  which  represent  almost  whoUy  the  honest  earnings 
and  sayings  of  Irish  farmers,  a  sum  of  nearly  thirty  milUons  of  money.  Of  course 
J  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of  these  are  agricultural  sayings,  bat  an  enormous 
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Iiroportion  is  of  agricultural  savixiffs,  and,  at  any  rate,  you  cannot  mistake  the  mean- 
ing and  the  f  oroe  of  the  oomiMaison  between  the  thirty  millions.  In  rotmd  nmnbers,  of 
the  fireeent  day  and  the  flye  millions  which  were  in  the  Irish  banks  forty  years  ago. 
If  I  am  to  speak  of  moral  progress  in  Ireland,  I  say  that  it  has  been  remarkable,  and 
It  is  associated  with  legal  progress  in  regard  to  every  class  of  legal  oflfenoes  Imt  one. 
There  is  still  one  painfol  and  grievoos  exception— the  ezoeption  of  the  agrarian 
offonces.*' 

Such  were  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  nine  years  ago 
and  cited  the  other  day  by  Lord  Hartington.  That  Mr.  Glad- 
stone^ when  he  spoke  thus  as  Prime  Minister^  had  not  considered 
the  Irish  question,  and  was  merely  repeating  without  reflection 
the  *' classical "  version  of  it,  is  more  than  anybody  can  believe. 
Americans  know  what  party  is  when  out  of  power,  and  how  it 
can  not  only  assail  the  government,  but  traduce  the  country.  To 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  allow  the  other 
island  to  be  made  the  seat  of  a  hostile  power  is  preposterous,  and 
those  who  abet  disunion  are  only  preparing  for  Ireland  the  miser- 
ies of  reconquest.  But  I  am  straying  beyond  my  subject  and 
into  the  most  hateful  of  discussions. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  pervading  antipathy  to  America 
in  British  literature  or  in  the  British  press.  I  may  extend  the 
remark  and  say  that  nowhere  in  Great  Britain,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  mansion  of  some  ultra-aristocrat  and  ultra-Tory  club, 
would  the  display  of  the  American  flag  excite  any  but  kindly 
feelings.  Therefore  whatever  warrant  or  dignity  hatred  may 
derive  from  reciprocation  is  certainly  wanting  in  this  case. 

GoLDwiN  Smith. 


SOAP-BUBBLES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  SIMON  NEWCOMB,  LL.D.,  F.  B.  A.  8. 


The  socialism  of  our  day  differs  from  that  of  the  past  in  being 
founded  on  ideas  which  pervade  every  grade  of  society.  No  ob- 
server of  public  thought  on  social  problems  can  fail  to  notice  a 
feeling  among  all  classes,  the  thoughtful  and  the  careless,  the  wise 
and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  the  results  of  our  in- 
dustrial system,  so  far  as  the  general  welfare  is  concerned,  are  not 
creditable  to  our  civilization  ;  that  society  has  allowed  a  favored 
few  to  possess  themselves  of  wealth  which,  under  a  different  system, 
might  have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  masses. 

In  this  view  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and  labor-reformers  are  at 
one  with  a  large  body — perhaps  with  a  majority — of  the  educated 
community.  Divergence  begins  with  the  question  whether  it  is 
politic  and  practicable  to  change  a  system  which  all  admit  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  some  of  its  results.  The  attitude  of  the  typical 
philanthropist  toward  the  Socialist  may  be  expressed  thus  :  **  We 
admit  that  a  system  under  which  one  man  can  gain  millions  .of 
money  through  the  toil  of  a  hundred  thousand  barely  gaining  a 
subsistence  must  be  wrong.  But  so  long  as  human  nature  has 
such  defects  as  selfishness,  indolence,  and  willingness  to  shirk  all 
unpleasant  duties,  so  long  must  we  bear  our  ills.  Bemove  these 
defects,  so  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  to  do  his  best  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare :  then  may  poverty  cease  and  all 
be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  decencies  of  life  with  less 
labor  than  is  now  required  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence.'^ 

This  last  proposition  is  the  one  into  which  I  propose  to  inquire. 
If  all  men  were  very  good  and  nobody  wanted  to  be  richer  than 
his  neighbors,  while  every  one  was  ready  to  do  whatever  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  the  community  decided  ought  to  be  done, 
would  the  masses  really  be  much  better  off  than  they  are  now  ? 
First  of  all,  I  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  a  circumstance  which 
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may  well  make  us  sceptical  as  to  the  affirmative  of  this  question. 
It  is  this  :  if  a  large  body  of  men  believe  that  any  scheme  of  indus- 
trial reorganization  would  be  beneficial,  they  are  at  liberty  to  put 
that  system  into  operation  among  themselves  and  for  their  own 
exclusive  benefit^  and  thus  to  demonstrate  what  society  at  large 
could  do  in  the  same  way.  This  fact  has  been  too  much  forgotten. 
Eeformers  have  so  long  called  upon  the  legislative  Jove  for  help 
as  to  make  us  forget  that  they  can  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  as  effeptively  as  Jupiter  himself  can.  Under  the  system 
which  now  prevails,  dissatisfied  men  of  all  callings  can  form 
themselves  into  an  association,  and  distribute  among  themselves 
all  the  products  of  their  labor  in  what  way  they  deem  best.  Then 
those  members  who  belong  to  the  building  trades  would  erect 
nothing  but  homes  and  other  buildings  for  the  association ;  all 
the  clothing  made  by  the  tailors,  all  the  shoes  made  by  the  shoe- 
makers, all  the  bread  made  by  the  farmers  and  the  bakers,  would 
be  divided  according  to  any  system  that  might  be  adopted.  It  is 
true  that,  at  first,  the  want  of  capital  and  land  would  prove  an 
inconvenience.  But  the  use  of  the  former  could  be  had  on  very 
favorable  terms  if  only  the  enterprise  had  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  as  for  the  latter,  fertile  land  is  available  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  at  a  nominal  cost.  Nor  need  the  association  put  its 
theories  into  practice  to  any  greater  extent  than  it  finds  advan- 
tageous. It  can  confine  itself  to  just  such  industries  as  it  believes 
to  be  most  oppressed,  can  make  any  contracts  it  pleases  with 
society  at  large  to  exchange  services  with  it,  and  can  sell  any  of 
its  products  it  chooses  to  part  with. 

To  compensate  for  every  disadvantage,  such  an  association 
would  have  over  society  at  large  the  great  advantage  of  being 
made  up  of  picked  men.  Our  society  has  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  worthless,  and  the  criminal  classes  to  care  for.  The  new  society 
can  select  the  young,  the  honest,  the  healthy,  and  the  industrious. 
Yet  we  scarcely  hear  of  such  an  experiment  being  even  tried 
by  the  professed  Socialists  of  the  time.  In  thus  refraining  from  any 
attempt  to  put  their  own  principles  into  practice,  notwithstanding 
the  facility  with  which  they  could  do  it,  they  remind  us  of  an 
architect  afraid  to  erect  a  building  according  to  his  own  plans. 

Here  I  may  seem  to  speak  too  hastily.  Numerous  and  in- 
structive attempts  have  been  made,  especially  in  this  country,  to 
put  socialistic  theories  into  practical  operation.     The  Shakers  are 
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well  known  to  all^  and  many  of  us  have  heard  of  such  communities 
as  the  Economites^  the  Icarians^  and  the  Brook  Farm  Community, 
in  some  of  which  every  honest  and  industrious  laborer  might 
receive  a  welcome.  But  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  discuss 
their  success  when  we  find  reformers  willing  either  to  join  those 
which  exist  or  to  form  others  on  improved  models.  To  come 
directly  to  the  point :  if  all  America,  or  all  England,  or  all  London 
should  to-morrow  organize  itself  by  general  consent  into  a  gigan- 
tic association  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  all  the  products  of 
its  labor,  would  the  results  be  any  more  satisfactory  to  social  re- 
formers and  dissatisfied  laborers  than  those  of  the  various  com- 
munities which  have  been  organized  among  us  ?  We  must  admit 
that,  in  a  certain  way,  some  of  the  communities  in  question  have 
been  successful.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Shakers,  among 
whom  poverty  and  discomfort  are  unknown.  But  their  success 
has  been  attained  through  a  self-denial,  submission  to  discipline, 
and  suppression  of  the  natural  activities  of  the  race  to  which 
no  ordinary  man  of  any  class  would  submit.  But  talk  of  all  these 
communities  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  they  all  tend  to 
die  out,  and  that  not  one  Socialist  in  a  thousand  would  exchange 
his  lot  for  that  of  one  of  their  members. 

From  this  general  consideration  I  pass  to  certain  current  doc- 
trines on  which  sympathy  with  socialism  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  order  of  things  are  very  largely  based.  These  doc- 
trines may  be  called  fallacies,  because  they  are  half-truths,  or 
imperfect  truths,  so  applied  as  to  lead  to  erroneous  general  con- 
clusions. I  shall  state  and  consider  them  as  clearly  as  possible  in 
a  numbered  order. 

First  fallacy — That  the  inequality  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  is  continually  increasing. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  inequality  in  the  owner- 
ship of  wealth  is  as  great  as  is  commonly  believed,  and  is  increas- 
ing with  every  generation.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the  benefits 
of  this  wealth  are  not  so  unequally  divided  as  its  ownership.  To 
show  the  fallacy  of  confounding  the  two,  let  us  first  consider  a 
miser  who  lives  in  a  garret,  sleeps  on  a  mat,  eats  cold  victuals, 
dresses  in  rags,  and  dies  worth  a  million.  Measured  by  the  pop- 
ular standard,  he  is  a  rich  man.  Judged  by  any  rational  stand- 
ard, he  is  pitiably  poor ;  for  if  all  his  earnings  had  been  taken 
from  him  as  fast  as  he  gathered  them,  he  would  have  been  no 
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better  off  in  life  or  in  death.  Then  compare  with  him  a  profes- 
Bional  man  who  occupies  a  rented  house^  uses  rented  furniture, 
lives  luxuriously  by  paying  next  week  for  the  food  he  consumes 
thiS;  and  owes  his  tailor  for  his  last  suit  of  clothes.  Measured  by 
the  popular  standard^  this  man  is  a  pauper^  in  spite  of  his  enjoying 
a  large  income  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  wealth  belonging 
to  a  capitalist.     This  standard  is  clearly  fallacious  in  his  case. 

The  truth  is  that  the  proportion  of  men  who  own  little  or 
nothing  tends  to  increase,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  it  is 
every  year  becoming  easier  to  enjoy  wealth  without  owning  it. 
A  century  ago  the  man  who  possessed  nothing  was  poor  indeed, 
because  few  others  had  spare  houses  or  beds  to  share  with  him. 
Now  for  a  dollar  he  can  ride  over  a  million  dollars^  worth  of  rail- 
road, and  for  a  small  percentage  on  its  cost  he  can  live  in  a 
house  of  any  ordinary  size. 

Second  fallacy — That  the  masses  have  good  reason  to  com- 
plain of  an  unequal  and  unfair  distribution  of  the  wealth  actually 
produced  day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  through  their  weekly  wages 
being  insufficient  to  purchase  those  good  things  to  which  they 
are  fairly  entitled. 

Although  this  view  is  very  widely  held,  there  is  a  certain 
vagueness  about  it  which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  it  greater 
precision.  Whether  a  person  has  or  has  not  reason  to  complain  is 
a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  settle 
by  any  general  principle.  All  I  propose  to  do  is  to  show  that 
there  is  much  less  reason  to  complain  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Anoiher  difficulty  arises  from  the  vagueness  of  the  current 
ideas  associated  with  wealth.  Let  us  compare  two  laboring  men, 
one  of  whom  is  a  good,  intelligent  manager,  and  lives  in  a  place 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap,  while  the  other  is  unskil- 
ful in  the  market  and  the  household,  and  lives  where  things  are 
dear.  The  first  gets  a  healthy,  comfortable  living  on  wages  of  one 
dollar  a  day;  the  second  is  miserable  on  two  dollars.  Which  is  the 
richer  ?  Many  laborers,  impressed  by  the  superior  dignity  attach- 
ing to  the  higher  wages,  would  say  the  second  ;  but  in  the  name 
of  good  sense  I  must  contest  that  view.  The  first  and  greatest 
object  of  wages  and  wealth  is  to  be  comfortably  housed,  fed,  and 
clothed.  The  man  who  can  succeed  in  this  without  an  exhaust- 
ing or  injurious  amount  of  labor  has  fairly  attained  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  human  existence,  and  has  the  same  right  to  con- 
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gratulate  himself^  whether  his  daily  income  is  fifty  cents  or  fifty 
dollars. 

Now^  measured  by  this  standard^  the  difference  between  the 
richest  man  of  the  country  and  the  average  skilled  laborer^  though 
great,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as'  the  difference  between  their 
nominal  wealth  or  income  leads  men  to  suppose.  The  case  stands 
thus :  the  rich  man  has  a  much  larger  house,  enabling  him  to  have 
a  bedroom  to  himself  and  a  parlor  in  which  he  can  entertain  a  host 
of  friends.  .  He  walks  on  soft  carpets,  instead  of  a  bare  floor ; 
decorates  his  walls  with  costly  paintings,  instead  of  cheap  photo- 
graphs ;  gets  the  tenderest  cut  of  steak,  instead  of  the  round;  eats 
off  of  fine  porcelain,  instead  of  plain  crockery ;  gives  dinners  to 
his  friends,  has  a  stable  full  of  horses,  and  crosses  the  ocean  when- 
ever his  business  permits  and  his  inclination  prompts.  Have  I 
omitted  anything  essential  ?  If  so,  let  the  reader  supply  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

These  are  doubtless  great  advantages :  we  cannot  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  they  generally  yield  more  happiness  than  the  out- 
fit and  furniture  of  a  tenement,  or  how  often  they  are  more  than 
set  off  by  such  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  as  never  disturbs  the  dreams 
of  the  poor.  More  instructive  is  it  to  inquire  how  much  the  poor 
would  profit  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  rich  were  divided  among 
them.  We  take  a  thousand  millionaires  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  if  there  are  so  many,  and  divide  their  wealth  among  the 
hundred  thousand  poorest  families.  Then  we  have  a  hundred 
poor  families  for  each  millionaire.  They  take  possession  of  his 
house,  but  find  the  beds  so  far  occupied  by  his  servants,  whom 
they  do  not  wish  to  displace,  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  bivouac  in 
the  parlor,  which  will  not  hold  half  of  them.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  beneficiaries  get  new  suits  of  clothes;  every  one  gets  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  wild  duck  for  dinner,  and  the  fiftieth  part  of 
a  fine  beefsteak.  What  could  they  get  more  ?  Wealth  ?  Yes  ; 
but  what  wealth  ?  A  share  in  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child,  which  would  not  even  gain  them  ad- 
mittance to  a  train  until  they  had  bought  tickets;  a  bond  of  some 
western  road  or  city;  the  thousandth  part  of  a  warehouse  or  steam- 
boat. Would  not  the  beneficiaries  turn  and  rend  those  who  had 
deceived  them  by  the  assurance  that,  when  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
was  divided  among  them,  they  could  live  better  than  now  ? 
Perhaps  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  may  seem  odd.     If 
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80>  the  oddity  consists  only  in  persistently  looking  at  the  facts 
and  discarding  sentiment.  Instead  of  considering  such  yague 
things  as  wealth,  capital,  and  capitalism,  I  insist  on  considering 
only  such  groyelling  things  as  houses,  beds,  and  beefsteak.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  when  we  find  a  world  in  which  popular  prices,  stir- 
ring speeches,  and  eternal  justice  will  butter  our  bread  ;  but  we 
have  not  got  it  here. 

Third  fallacy — That  there  is  plenty  and  to  spare  of  food, 
raiment,  drink,  and  shelter  for  all  the  poor  and  rich  of  the  land  ; 
the  only  difficulty  is,  the  former  cannot  get  their  share  because 
they  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  it. 

Superficially  this  is  a  very  natural  view,  because  it  accords 
with  our  experience  from  childhood.  Every  one  knows  that  he 
who  has  the  money  to  buy  can  get  almost  anything  he  wants. 
What  conclusion  more  natural  than  that  if  everybody  had  money, 
everybody  could  buy  ?  To  learn  that  there  would  be  scarcity 
even  if  every  one  had  the  *  money  to  buy,  because  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  round,  requires  a  course  of  thought  which,  though 
easy,  is  entered  upon  by  few.    Let  us  now  see  how  the  case  stands. 

We  must,  as  an  example,  take  some  necessary  of  life  with 
which  the  masses  are  insufficiently  supplied :  let  us  take  clothing. 
If,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  more  clothing  has  been  made 
than  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all,  and  if  during  all  that 
time  a  large  body  of  the  people  have  been  insufficiently  clad,  then 
one  of  two  things  is  inevitable  :  either  there  has  been  a  constant 
accumulation  of  unsold  clothing,  or  a  great  many  men  have 
bought  and  worn  far  more  than  their  share.  But  we  all  know 
that  in  no  clothing-house  is  there  any  greater  accumulation  than 
is  necessary  to  enable  customers  to  find  what  suits  them.  Then 
who  wears  more  than  his  share  ?  The  rich  man  ?  No  ;  he  only 
wears  one  suit  at  a  time.  True,  he  buys  at  first  hand  much  more 
than  his  share ;  but  he  only  begins  to  wear  it.  After  the  first 
gloss  is  off  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  his  servants,  his  em- 
ployees, or  the  second-hand  dealer,  to  a  wearer  lower  in  the  social 
scale,  and  continues  on  its  course  until  it  is  worn  out. 

If,  after  all  the  clothing  made  gets  worn,  one-tenth  of  the 
people  are  in  rags  and  another  tenth  insufficiently  clad,  what  fol- 
lows ?  Evidently  there  is  not  clothing  enough  to  go  round  com- 
fortably. And  what  is  true  of  this  is  true  of  all  tlie  commodities 
which  the  poor  cannot  get.     If  all  that  exists  were  divided  among 
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the  masses  to-day,  the  want  would  be  greater  than  ever  in  a  few 
months. 

Here  we  touch  upon  a  point  which  the  social  reformer  might 
urge  with  great  force.  He  might  claim  that  this  underproduction 
of  necessaries  foi*  the 'masses  shows  that  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  labor  power  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  the  luxury  of  the  few, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  labor  now  employed 
in  caring  for  the  rich  man's  fast  horses  were  devoted  to  the  poor 
man's  ill-shod  feet.  Nothing  shows  in  a  stronger  light  the  absence 
of  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  socialistic  policy  than 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  this  claim  not  made,  but  all  the  exertions 
of  labor  organizations  tend  to  make  the  poor  man's  necessaries 
scarce  and  dear,  while  they  leave  a  large  part  of  the  rich  man's 
luxuries  untouched.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  bricklayers'  strike 
failing  of  support  because  the  men  were  at  work  on  houses  for  the 
poor,  and  for  many  years  the  most  exacting  and  effective  labor 
organizations  of  the  country  have  been  those  whose  members 
make  shoes  for  the  million.  But  who  ever  saw  a  strike  among  the 
men  who  groom  the  rich  man's  horses,  wait  on  his  table,  make  his 
cigars,  or  import  his  champagne  ? 

Fourth  fallacy — That  the  laboring  classes  are  oppressed  by  the 
capitalists. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  one  great  feature  of  modern  law  in 
our  own  aad  most  other  civilized  countries  is  that  the  laborer,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  nobleman  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  that  to 
the  first,  individually  and  collectively,  is  allowed  the  most  extreme 
liberty  of  action  so  long  as  he  does  not  violently  assail  the  equal 
liberties  of  other  people.  During  the  recent  strike  in  London  the 
dock  laborers  were  allowed  to  inflict  incalculable  damage  upon  the 
commerce  of  London,  and  entail  inconvenience  upon  a  million  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  they  were  assisted  by  donations  of  money, 
even  from  Australia,  transmitted  through  the  cables  and  banks  of 
the  very  men  whom  they  were  incommoding. 

Fifth  fallacy — That  the  *'  labor  movement,"  as  represented  by 
the  organization  of  skilled  labor,  is  highly  philanthropic,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  public  sympathy  and  support. 

In  calling  this  a  fallacy  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am 
in  favor  of  every  movement  which  will  really  elevate  the  masses 
without  pulling  others  down.  I  object  to  calling  the  labor  move- 
ment philanthropic,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  philan- 
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thropic  at  all,  but  only  intended  to  elevate  those  who  take  part  in 
it  at  the  expense  of  every  one  else.  When  its  promoters  orn^ize 
a  strike,  they  give  not  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  possible 
sufferings  they  may  inflict  on  thousands  of  their  fellow-men  by 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  greatest 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  founded  on  all  the  fallacies  I  have  just 
tried  to  refute,  and  especially  on  one  idea  which  underlies  them 
all — namely,  that  there  is  in  the  country  a  great  mass  of  wealth 
which,  could  the  **  toiling  millions''  only  get  at  it,  would  enable 
them  to  live  and  enjoy  themselves  at  their  ease.  I  hold  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  knows  better  than  this  to  say  so,  and  to 
do  all  he  can  toward  showing  his  fellow-men  that  the  notion  is  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  fancy. 

Every  one  knows  that,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  one 
great  object  of  a  labor-union  is  to  prevent  the  competition  of  non- 
union laborers,  and  to  limit  the  number  of  youths  who  shall  bo 
allowed  to  learn  a  trade.  The  cry  of  "  scab  "  against  every  work- 
man who  does  not  belong  to  a  union,  and  the  organized  efforts  to 
prevent  his  finding  employment,  are  so  familiar  to  all  as  to  need 
DO  description.  The  wonder  is  that  clergymen,  professors,  and 
journalists  can  call  it  philanthropy  when  they  see  a  strong  man 
step  between  a  willing  employer  and  a  poor  laborer,  and  use  every 
means  to  reduce  the  latter  to  starvation.  Yet  worse  is  the  second 
object.  If  there  is  any  one  right  of  man  which  appeals  to  the 
universal  conscience,  it  is  that  of  developing  his  powers  and  facul- 
ties ;  and  if  there  is  one  duty  universally  recognized,  it  is  that  of 
helping  him  to  do  it  by  every  means  in  our  power.  And  yet  we 
tolerate  powerful  organizations  which,  in  all  our  great  cities,  ruth- 
lessly deny  to  the  great  mass  of  the  growing  children  of  the  poor 
the  privilege  of  learning  a  trade  ;  nay,  we  do  more, — we  call  these 
unions  philanthropic  and  their  cause  sacred. 

If  the  positions  I  have  taken  in  the  preceding  exposition  are 
correct,  then  the  policy  towards  A^hich  popular  theories  tend 
would  make  the  condition  of  the  masses  worse  rather  than  better. 
My  own  doctrine  is  very  simple.  We  must  reject  the  theory  that 
everything  the  masses  want  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear  should  be 
made  scarce  and  dear,  and  adopt  the  policy  of  making  it  cheap 
und  plentiful.  For  example,  we  ought  to  get  all  the  work  we  can 
out  of  the  criminal  classes,  because  we  shall  thus  increase  the 
supply  of  the  ueco^saries  of  life.     We  cannot  comfortably  house 
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the  poor  until  we  build  more  and  better  tenement-houses.  To  do 
this^  we  must  begin  by  teaching  the  building  trades  to  a  larger 
number  of  the  unemployed  youths  of  our  cities.  We  must  also 
discourage  the  eight-hour  system,  because  if  we  diminish  the 
building  of  houses  by  20  per  cent.,  we  shall  certainly  find  it  much 
harder  to  house  the  poor  of  the  next  generation. 

The  difference  between  the  views  I  have  set  forth  and  those  I 
have  contested  may  be  fairly  summed  up  thus :  from  the  stand- 
point which  1  have  contested,  the  problem  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses  is  not  one  of  production,  but  of  distribution. 
The  majority  think  that  enough  and  to  spare  is  produced  for  all, 
but  the  only  difficulty  is  that  the  masses  do  not  get  their  share. 
Perhaps  they  do  not ;  I  have  not  claimed  that  they  do,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  decide  what  their  share 
is  on  any  principles  which  they  are  ready  to  accept.  But  it  is 
also  held  that,  if  they  did  get  more,  all  could  have  enough.  I 
think  not,  and  ask  the  reader's  courteous  consideration  of  the 
views  here  set  forth  in  support  of  that  opinion. 

Simon  Newcomb. 
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The  fanction  of  money,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  paper,  or 
other  material,  is  to  measure  the  value  of  things  to  be  exchanged, 
to  aid  in  effecting  exchange,  and  to  pay  debts.  The 
value  of  everything  to  be  exchanged  is  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  money  in  actual  circulation.  This  is  not  the  amount  in 
the  country,  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  used  in  transacting 
the  daily  business  of  the  country.  We  now  have  in  the 
United  States  over  two  thousand  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Over  seven .  hundred  millions  of  this  is  locked  up  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury.  It  has  no  more  influence  upon  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  than  if  it  were  buried  in  the  earth.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  fourteen  hundred  millions  outside  the 
Treasury  never  enters  the  markets,  and  exerts  no  influence  on  the 
prices  of  articles  seeking  exchange.  If  the  amount  of  actual 
circulation  is  small  compared  with  the  business  to  be  done,  prices 
will  be  low  ;  if  the  condition  is  reversed,  they  will  be  high. 

Before  we  decide  that  our  circulation  shall  be  increased  by 
adding  silver  to  the  present  volume,  we  must  determine  whether 
it  will  promote  the  general  prosperity  to  have  high  prices.  Some 
persons  are  easily  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  inflation ;  but  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  by  any  addition  of  gold  and  silver  cannot 
produce  inflation.  It  is  permanent,  not  vacillating.  It  is  not,  like 
paper  money,  suspended  in  the  air — money  which  sooner  or  later 
must  collapse  and  bring  disaster  to  the  whole  country.  But  a 
paper  circulation  is  never  dangerous  when  it  is  interchangeable 
with  gold  and  silver  over  every  counter  and  at  the  will  of  every 
holder.  It  is  this  interchangeability  that  anchors  it  sure  and 
steadfast.  It  is  only  dangerous  when  its  anchor-hold  on  gold  and 
silver  slips,  and  the  balloon  ascends  in  the  air,  taking  the  business 
of  the  country  with  it.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  come  down,  and 
bring  sacrifices  in  its  train.  The  business  of  the  country  follows 
its  downward  movement,  and  only  realizes  a  sense  of  security 
when  it  touches  the  bed-rock  of  gold  and  silver. 
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It  is  as  rational  to  fear  the  inflation  of  food  and  clothing  as  of 
gold  and  silyer.  Like  all  other  products  of  labor,  they  have  a  com- 
mercial value  fixed  by  the  unerring  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
The  paper  which  is  made  the  representative  of  a  dollar  has  no 
value  except  that  given  to  it  by  legislation,  and  that  is  confined 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  it  is  made.  On  the 
contrary,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  fixed  by  the  demand  and 
supply  of  the  world,  and  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  when 
not  interfered  with  by  legislation.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
danger  to  the  country  in  any  increase  of  either  or  both  of  the 
precious  metals. 

There  is  a  class  in  all  countries  which  is  interested  in  keeping 
the  volume  of  money  of  all  kinds  below  the  demands  of  business, 
because  that  makes  the  price  of  money  high  and  the  price  of  labor 
and  its  products  low.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  class,  yfho 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  who  do  not  engage  in  business,  but,  like 
drones,  live  on  the  labor  of  others.  But  every  person  who  lives 
by  labor  in  any  department,  who  is  carrying  on  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, large  or  small,  is  aided  by  every  increase  in  the  gold  and 
silver  circulation  of  the  country.  Every  addition  to  the  volume 
increases  the  supply,  lowers  the  price  of  money,  and  raises  the 
price  of  labor  and  its  products.  As  prices  of  commodities  rise, 
exchanges  become  active  and  all  branches  of  business  become 
prosperous.  Then  idle  money  comes  from  its  hiding-places, 
enters  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  actively  seeks  investment. 
Its  owners,  like  all  other  persons,  desire  to  make  profit,  and  when 
they  see  prices  rising  they  buy  to  day  to  sell  for  the  higher  price 
of  to-morrow. 

This  demand  is  not  confined  to  the  things  already  produced, 
but  it  causes  the  making  of  more.  It  stimulates  production, 
transportation,  and  consumption,  and  it  infuses  new  life  into 
every  department  of  business.  It  makes  more  demand  for  the 
employment  of  labor ;  that  increases  the  wages  of  labor,  and  that, 
again,  increases  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  created  by  labor ; 
and  that  increased  distribution  enables  each  one  of  the  many 
millions  of  toilers  to  satisfy  more  of  his  own  wants  by  his  own 
labor;  and  in  purchasing  the  things  that  satisfy  his  wants  he,  in 
turn,  gives  more  employment  to  his  fellow-laborers. 

High  prices  are  a  centrifugal  force  that  throws  out  and  dis- 
tributes the  wealth  of  the  country  among  the  laborers  who  pro- 
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form  of  exchange  must  shrink  with  a  shrinking  circulation. 
There  must  be  less  employment  on  the  farm,  less  employment  in 
the  factories  and  forests,  less  employment  in  the  mines,  less  em- 
ployment on  the  lines  of  transportation,  less  employment  of  mer- 
chants and  middlemen,  less  increase  and  distribution  of  the 
things  which  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the 
human  family. 

When  prices  are  so  low  that  products  cannot  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  consumer  and  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  expenses,  then  a  farmer  in  Kansas  may  freeze  for  want  of 
coal  to  burn,  and  at  the  same  time  a  miner  in  Pennsylvania  may 
starve  for  want  of  bread  to  eat.  The  miner  would  be  glad  to  ex-, 
change  his  coal  for  corn,  and  the  farmer  his  corn  for  coal ;  but 
the  low  prices  of  the  products  make  it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  exchange.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of 
the  government  or  of  the  man  to  restrict  the  wants  of  the  body 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  then  we  might  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  restricted  condition  of  the  circulation  without  en- 
during the  privations  and  sufferings  which  it  entails;  but  that  is 
not  within  the  range  of  human  power. 

These  things  are  indispensable  to  human  existence,  and  we 
must  have  them  or  perish.  If  from  want  of  sufficient  employ- 
ment we  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  make  us  comfortable,  but  only  enough  for  a 
meagre  subsistence,  then  we  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  will  be 
an  existence  in  daily  contact  and  companionship  with  hunger 
and  want.  The  things  that  satisfy  human  want  must  be  procured 
by  labor,  and  transported  from  producer  to  consumer  by  the 
vehicles  of  exchange.  Labor  without  exchange  is  insufficient,  be- 
cause no  one  can  satisfy  all  his  own  wants  by  his  own  labor.  He 
must  have  the  means  of  reaching  his  fellow-laborers  and  ex- 
changing services  with  them.  He  must  have  railroads,  steam- 
ships, steamboats,  wagons,  drays,  merchants,  bankers,  bills  of 
exchange,  gold,  and  silver.  The  more  of  these  agencies  of  com- 
merce a  country  has,  the  easier  will  be  its  exchanges  ;  and  the 
fewer  it  has,  the  slower,  the  more  expensive  and  difficult  the  ex- 
change becomes. 

If  it  is  wise  statesmanship  to  decrease  the  volume  of  money,  it 
is  equally  wise  to  decrease  the  railroads,  steamships,  and  all  other 
agencies  of  commercial  exchange.     If  it  is  wise  to  stop  the  coin- 
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prosperity  of  all.  If  the  peoples  who  are  carrying  on  the 
vast  exchanges  of  the  world  would,  by  agreement^  fix  the 
relative  values  of  silver  and  gold  at  15  or  15.50  or  16  to  1,  these 
values  would  remain  fixed  and  invariable  throughout  the  world. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  those  who  own 
the  money  of  the  world  and  who  desire  to  keep  it  as  dear,  and 
labor  and  its  products  as  cheap,  as  possible,  have  now,  and  have 
had  in  the  past,  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  permit  that  to  be  done,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
prevent  it. 

After  the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  large  amount  of  gold  they  poured  into  the  markets 
of  the  world,  this  same  class  demanded  the  closing  of  the  mints 
against  that  metal,  and  wished  to  make  the  money  of  the  world 
stand  upon  silver  because  it  was  the  scarcer  metal.  Belgium 
made  silver  the  single  standard  in  1850,  and  the  German  states 
and  Austria  in  1857.  The  movement  for  the  demonetization  of 
gold  was  arrested  by  the  opposition  of  France.  In  the  course  of 
a  decade  the  two  metals  changed  positions,  and  the  financial  phi- 
losophers of  the  world  changed  with  them.  By  1865  gold  had 
declined,  and  silver  was  the  metal  of  the  larger  production,  and 
the  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  close  the  mints  against  it  to  pre- 
vent the  consequent  rise  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  its  products. 
In  that  year  the  Latin  Union  was  formed,  and  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  declared  for  the  gold  standard.  In  1873  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  joined  the  crusade  ;  the  next  year 
they  were  followed  by  the  Scandinavian  states  ;  and  by  1875  the 
mints  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  were  closed  to  silver.  This  cut 
off  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  its  consumption,  at  a  time 
when  the  mines  were  pouring  an  extraordinarily  large  product 
upon  the  market.  Any  one  could  foresee  the  result :  silver  must 
fall  and  gold  mu5t  rise.  The  labor  of  the  world  was  paralyzed  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  the  small,  but  powerful,  class 
who  lived  on  incomes. 

As  there  is  no  prospect  that  we  shall  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future  have  the  aid  of  any  of  the  European  powers  to  accomplish 
this  beneficent  reform,  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  examine 
the  subject  closely  and  ascertain  if  we  cannot,  without  their  co- 
operation, put  the  silver  of  the  world  into  its  monetary  circula- 
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is  consumed  in  tlie  arts  and  mints  of  all  other  countries.  So  that  if 
we  opened  our  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  all  silver^  we 
could  not  get  more  than  $75^000^000^  and  our  annual  coinage 
would  come  nearer  $60,000,000.  We  should  at  once  remove  all 
restrictions  and  replenish  our  circulation.  As  we  cannot  induce 
the  commercial  people  of  Europe  to  join  us  in  establishing  a 
uniform  relation,  we  can,  at  least,  conform  to  that  already  estab- 
lished by  the  chief  silver-using  countries  of  Europe.  These  coun- 
tries have  adopted  the  relation  of  15^0  to  1,  and  by  changing  ours 
from  15.98  to  15.50  we  can  prevent  the  exodus  of  our  silver  in 
case  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  should  be  reopened,  which  may 
be  done  in  the  future. 

If  we  should  open  our  mints  to  unlimited  coinage  at  our  present 
ratio  and  continue  it  for  some  years,  and  get  a  large  stock  of  silver 
on  hand,  and  then  the  mints  in  Europe  should  open  at  their  ratio, 
we  should  soon  lose  our  whole  stock.  An  ounce  of  gold  would  buy 
more  silver  here  than  it  would  in  Europe,  and  a  large  profit  could 
be  made  by  exporting  European  gold  to  us  and  buying  silver  with  it 
and  importing  it  into  Europe.  When  we  began  coining  silver  in 
1792,  we  established  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The  result  was  that 
Europe  got  our  gold  and  we  got  her  silver,  because  we  gave  more 
for  silver  and  she  gave  more  for  gold.  Gold  would  pay  more 
debts  and  buy  more  commodities  in  Europe  than  it  would  here, 
and  it  went  there  ;  while  silver  would  pay  more  debts  and  buy 
more  commodities  here,  and  it  came  here.  So  we  had,  in  fact, 
a  silver-standard  country  prior  to  1834,  when,  to  prevent  the 
exodus  of  gold,  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  were  changed 
from  15  to  1  to  15.98  to  1,  while  the  silver-using  countries  of 
Europe  continued  to  coin  at  15.50  to  1. 

Instead  of  retaining  both  metals  in  our  circulation,  as  it  was 
intended  to  do,  we  got  just  as  far  from  it  as  we  were  before.  The 
only  difference  was  that  after  1834  we  exchanged  our  silver  for 
European  gold.  Our  silver  dollar  soon  rose  to  a  premium  over 
the  gold  dollar,  and  it  was  worth  four  cents  more  in  Europe  than 
it  was  at  home.  These  coins  were  all  leaving  the  country,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  all  be  gone.  To  prevent 
this.  Congress  in  1853  provided  for  the  coinage  of  fractional  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  14.95  to  1,  and  then  the  coinage  was  limited  so 
that  only  sixty  millions  of  dollars  were  coined  between  1853  and 
1873,  while  our  mines  turned  out  three  times  that  amount  during 
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the  same  period.  If  we  had  permitted  our  mints  to  coin  without 
limit  all  the  silver  brought  to  them,  as  we  did  the  gold,  we  should 
have  driven  away  our  gold  coins  as  we  had  done  previously  to 
1834.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  some  silver  in  the  countij  to 
meet  the  demands  of  smaller  exchanges,  the  coinage  was  limited 
in  amount,  so  that  silver  could  not  compete  with  gold  for  the  cir- 
culation, but  would  occupy  toward  it  a  subsidiary  position. 

During  the  entire  period  from  1853  to  the  passage  of  the  Lim- 
ited-Coinage Act  of  February  28,  1878,  we  had  only  coined  about 
ninety-five  millions  of  subsidiary  silver,  while  we  had  coined  more 
than  ten  times  that  amount  in  gold.  Since  1878  we  have  had  a 
limited  coinage  of  silver  of  two  millions  per  month,  from  which 
we  have  now  in  the  country  $426,000,000.  During  the  last 
thirty-seven  years  we  have  taken  from  our  mints  more  than  $800,- 
000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  volume  of  our  home 
circulation.  Why  should  we  not  have  had  the  whole  product 
of  our  mines  added  to  our  stock  ?  Why  should  we  not  begin 
now,  and  open  our  mints  to  the  silver  of  the  world  ?  What  injury 
could  possibly  result  from  such  a  measure  ? 

It  is  said  by  some  that,  if  we  open  our  mints  to  unlimited 
coinage,  we  shall  be  flooded  with  the  cheap  silver  of  the  whole 
world.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  there  is  no  danger  of  such 
a  boon.  The  only  cheap  silver  in  the  world  is  the  uncoined  and 
unwrought  silver — the  "  raw  material "  just  from  the  mines. 
There  is  not  enough  of  that  to  submerge  us  with  its  incalculable 
blessings  ;  but  there  is  enough'  to  contribute  very  materially  to 
our  improvement. 

Scarcely  anything  could  be  a  greater  boon  to  our  country  and 
to  mankind  than  a  cheapening  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  this  to 
some  extent  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  accomplish.  The  average 
annual  supply  of  gold  for  the  world  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
is  $104,000,000,  and  that  of  silver  $100,000,000.  If  the  whole 
$200,000,000  were  added  to  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  production 
and  exchanges  of  the  world.  As  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
falls  behind  the  increase  in  the  products  of  labor  to  be  exchanged  by 
it,  it  becomes  dearer  and  the  products  become  cheaper.  It  requires 
ore  of  the  products  of  labor  to  pay  debts  and  taxes  ;  the  burden 
of  debt  and  governmental  support  grows  heavier,  and  the  struggle 
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of  the  debtor  and  taxpayer  grows  harder.  As  money  becomes 
scarcer^  it  appreciates  in  value ;  it  will  buy  more  labor  and  its 
products^  and  the  creditor  grows  richer,  while  the  debtor  and 
laborer  grow  poorer.  If  the  policy  that  demands  a  shrunken 
circulation  is  carried  to  its  extreme,  and  money  is  made  so  scarce 
that  labor  and  its  products  are  depreciated  to  nothing  in  yalue, 
then  the  debtor,  the  laborer,  and  the  whole  country  with  them 
are  dragged  down  to  ruin.  If  the  other  extreme  is  reached, — 
as  can  only  be  done  by  discarding  gold  and  silver  and  placing 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  on  the  wings  of  an  unlimited 
volume  of  paper  money, — then  all  debts  are  practically  confiscated, 
creditors  are  ruined,  public  confidence  is  destroyed,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  business  are  paralyzed.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  cling 
to  gold  and  silver — not  a  part  of  them,  but  Ul  of  them — and  to 
bind  our  paper  circulation  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  them,  so  that 
it  can  never  get  beyond  the  reach  of  redemption. 

But  let  us  see  where  that  vast  volume  of  silver  is  that  is  to  be 
precipitated  on  us  like  an  avalanche  when  we  open  our  mints. 
The  coined  silver  of  the  world,  outside  the  United  States,  is  of 
the  value  in  our  money  of  $2,337,000,000,  of  which  amount  Mex- 
ico has  $48,000,000  ;  Japan,  $49,000,000  ;  Belgium,  $48,000,000; 
Italy,  $20,000,000  ;  Switzerland,  $14,000,000  ;  Austria-Hungary, 
$75,000,000;  Spain,  $83,000,000;  France,  $646,000,000,  and 
India,  $1,352,000,000.  This  is  the  supply  with  which  we  are 
threatened  if  we  open  our  mints  to  unlimited  coinage.  This  large 
stock  of  silver,  when  it  passes  the  boundary  of  its  own  country, 
ceases  to  be  money  and  becomes  a  commodity.  It  ceases  to  carry 
with  it  the  value  given  to  it  by  law,  and  only  retains  the  value 
given  to  it  by  commerce.  It  is  worth  to-day  seventy-two  cents 
in  the  dollar  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  while  it  is  worth 
at  home  more  than  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar.  The  371^ 
grains  of  fine  silver  which  are  required  to  coin  our  standard  dol- 
lar, and  into  which  the  imported  silver  would  be  coined,  are 
worth  here  23.22  grains  of  fine  gold,  which  is  our  gold  dollar. 
That  is  equal  to  15.98  grains  of  silver  to  1  grain  of  gold. 

Now,  France  has  3,250,000,000  francs  in  silver,  which  is 
worth  within  her  jurisdiction  $646,695,000  in  gold,  at  her  ratio 
of  15.50  to  1.  If  that  were  sent  here  and  coined  at  our  mints 
at  our  ratio  of  15.98  to  1,  it  would  be  worth  $627,250,000,  which 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  her  of  more  than  $19,000,000.      And  if 
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our  government  should  buy  it  at  the  market  price  for  silyer, 
seventy-two  cents  in  the  dollar,  France  would  realize  $478,820,- 
000  for  her  stock  worth  at  home  1646,695,000  !  She  would  lose, 
by  "  flooding ''  us  with  her  "  cheap  "  silver,  $167,000,000.  Bel- 
gium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  which  coin  at  the  same 
ratio,  would  sustain  a  corresponding  loss  on  their  silver.  India, 
which  coins  at  15  to  1,  has  a  stock  of  silver  worth  at  home 
$1,352,000,000,  and  worth  at  our  ratio  $1,269,000,000.  If  she 
should  attempt  to  flood  us  with  her  silver,  it  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  her  of  $83,000,000.  If  we  should  buy  her  silver  at  the  market 
price  in  gold  to-day,  it  would  be  at  a  loss  to  her  of  $350,000,000. 
It  is  evident  from  this  plain  statement  that  no  country  whose 
silver  is  coined  at  a  ratio  higher  than  15.98  can  export  it  to  us. 
Japan  coins  at  16.18  and  Mexico  at  16.50.  They  have,  together, 
a  stock  of  silver  amounting  to  $98,000,000,  which  would  be  worth 
in  our  coin  $100,000,000.  It  is  possible  that  they  would  get  that 
amount  of  our  gold  for  their  silver.  But  it  is  beyond  the  region 
of  possibility  that  the  coined  silver  of  other  countries  would  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  get  the  large  importation  of  silver  with 
which  we  are  threatened?  There  is  a  considerable  stock  in  the  arts. 
Its  amount  cannot  even  be  approximated;  but  it  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  coined  silver,  and  it  would  be  a  still  greater  loss  to  melt 
it  down  and  send  it  to  us  to  be  coined  into  dollars.  All  of  it  is 
worth  more  than  one  hundred  cents  per  371^  grains,  and  much  of 
it  is  five  times  as  valuable.  In  the  arts  its  value  is  enhanced  by 
the  amount  of  skilled  kbor  bestowed  upon  it.  That  would  all  be 
lost  in  coining  it  into  money. 

Then  there  is  no  silver  that  could  come  to  us  except  from  the 
annual  product  of  the  mines.  That  for  the  year  1888  was  $142,- 
000,000  for  the  whole  world,  of  which  India  took  $46,000,000 ;  and 
as  she  coins  at  a  higher  ratio  than  we  do,  she  will  always  get  what 
she  wants  for  her  annual  supply  before  we  get  any.  For  several 
years  her  annual  average  consumption  of  the  world's  product  has 
been  about  $45,000,000.  This  would  leave,  in  round  numbers, 
$100,000,000  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  arts,  and  the  demand 
of  other  countries  for  subsidiary  coinage,  before  we  could  be  sup- 
plied. Our  share  at  best  could  not  exceed  $75,000,000,  and  would 
be  nearer  $50,000,000.  It  would  be  far  better  for  us  and  for  the 
world  if  the  amount  were  doubled.    With  the  whole  amount  of 
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gold  and  silyer  which  we  conld  add  to  onr  coinage,  we  could  not 
have  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  our  industrial  development. 

The  only  danger  that  would  menace  us^  if  we  should  open  our 
mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver^  would  be  that  which 
menaces  us  now;  and  that  is  such  a  loss  of  our  silver  as  occurred 
after  1850,  when  silver  at  our  ratio  began  to  rise  in  value  over 
gold.  It  left  us  then,  when  the  mints  of  Europe  were  open  for  silver 
coinage;  and  when  they  open  again,  the  same  result  will  follow, 
and  we  shall  lose  our  entire  stock  of  full-weight  silver.  We 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  prevent  that ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  change  our  ratio  from  15.98  to  15.50,  and  make  it  conform  to 
that  of  the  silver  countries  of  Europe.  We  should  coin  our 
standard  dollar  with  the  same  amount  of  fine  silver  that  is  now 
contained  in  two  half-dollars,  and  fractional  coins  in  the  same 
proportion — that  is,  347.22  grains  of  fine  silver,  or  385.8  grains  of 
standard  silver.  This  is  precisely  the  amount  of  fine  silver  in 
the  five-franc  piece  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  is  the  fineness  of 
the  riz  dollar  of  the  Netherlands,  of  the  five-peseta  piece  of 
Spain,  of  the  pesos  of  the  Central  American  states,  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  of  Bolivia,  of  Ecuador,  of  Peru,  and  of  Venezuela. 
To  do  this  and  retain  the  ratio  of  15.50  to  1,  we  must  decrease  the 
fine  gold  in  our  dollar  to  22.43  grains  and  the  standard  weight  to 
24.90.  Having  done  this,  if  all  the  mints  were  opened  in  all  these 
countries,  there  would  be  no  disturbance  of  our  monetary  circu- 
lation. Our  silver  would  be  worth  no  more  in  Europe  than  it  is 
at  home,  and  our  gold  would  be  worth  no  less.  The  value  of 
each  would  be  precisely  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  and  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  importation  or  exportation  of  either. 

If  we  open  our  mints  now  and  coin  without  limit,  or  continue 
to  coin  with  a  limit  at  our  present  ratio,  we  shall  lose  our  entire 
stock  of  standard  silver  whenever  the  European  mints  shall  open. 
They  will  then  take  our  silver  and  we  shall  take  their  gold.  It 
may  be  asked.  What  objection  could  there  be  tosuch  an  exchange? 
The  answer  is.  It  would  deprive  us  of  the  use  of  a  money  for  small 
exchanges.  It  would  be  giving  up  a  great  convenience.  It  would 
be  a  calamity  to  the  world  if  the  whole  stock  of  silver  were  con- 
verted into  gold,  or  that  of  gold  into  silver.  Gold  is  adapted  to 
large  transactions  ;  silver  to  small.  When  values  are  to  be  ex- 
changed which  amount  to  thousands  and  millions,  gold  is  the 
convenient  money  ;  but  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  small  trans- 
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actions  that  are  daily  occnrring  outside  the  banking  circle  silyer 
is  the  convenient  coin«  In  the  growth  of  our  civilization  and 
business,  we  have  found  that  convenience  has  forced  us  to  adopt 
the  paper  dollar,  as  well  as  the  metal  dollar,  and  even  in  the 
fractional  money  it  is  a  mooted  question  if  it  was  not  a  step  back- 
ward when  we  dispensed  with  the  paper  half-  and  quarter-dollar. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  surer  test  of  the  civilization  of  a  people 
than  that  which  is  shown  in  their  facilities  and  conveniences  for 
transacting  their  daily  business.  In  that  respect  we  are  ahead  of 
all  others,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  trade  carried  on  among  our- 
selves, but  in  the  means  which  we  have  created  for  its  easy  and 
expeditious  movement.  To  keep  the  primacy  which  we  now  hold, 
we  must  retain  all  the  means  now  employed  and  grasp  all  others 
within  our  reach.  We  must  not  only  keep  our  present  mileage  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  but  build  more  ;  not  only  keep  all  our 
present  vehicles  of  transportation,  but  increase  them.  As  our 
population  increases  and  its  labor  multiplies  its  products  for  ex- 
change, all  the  means  for  effecting  that  exchange  must  keep  pace 
with  the  national  growth  ;  and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity  that  our  circulation  should  increase  as  it  is  that 
railroads,  telegraphs,  steamships,  and  wagons  should.  To  close 
the  doors  even  partially  against  either  gold  or  silver  is  a  step  back- 
ward :  to  throw  them  wide  for  both  is  to  advance  forward. 

It  would  be  an  additional  convenience  to  the  people,  and 
further  increase  the  facilities  for  the  movement  of  our  products  to 
their  markets,  if  the  government  should  authorize  the  Treasury 
Department  to  receive  the  bullion  and  coin  of  both  metals  and 
issue  to  the  depositors,  in  exchange,  coin  notes  invested  with  the 
same  money  functions  as  the  gold  and  silver  dollars,  and  redeem- 
able in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders. 

It  has  been  very  earnestly  argued  that,  if  we  open  our  mints  to 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  all  our  gold  coins  would  leave  us. 
In  fact,  this  was  predicted,  prior  to  the  act  of  February  28,  1878, 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  a  limited  coinage  of  two  millions  per 
month.  We  had  in  1877,  before  we  began  the  limited  coinage  of 
silver,  $167,000,000  of  gold  coinage  in  the  United  States.  In- 
stead of  that  leaving  the  country,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  informs 
us  that  we  have  now  $622,000,000.  We  had  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  $65,000,000  of  silver  coins  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  now  have  $426,000,000.    Neither  has  driven  the  other  out. 
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Gold  remaius  here  because  it  has'  a  higher  commercial  value  than 
it  has  elsewhere^  and  our  coined  silver  remains  here  because  it  has 
a  legal  value  higher  than  the  commercial  value  in  the  open 
market  elsewhere^  and  because  the  mints  which  give  it  higher 
commercial  value  are  closed  against  it. 

If  our  gold  leaves  the  country,  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  we  are  to  receive  in  exchange  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  silver  of  the  world,  except  the  raw 
material,  and  of  that  we  are  the  largest  exporters  at  present;  but 
when  our  mints  are  opened,  we  shall  cease  to  export,  and  the 
small  part  we  should  receive  of  the  product  of  other  countries 
must  be  paid  for  in  something  that  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad. 
But  that  is  not  gold.  So  gold  cannot  go  for  silver,  either  coined, 
in  the  arts,  or  the  raw  material.  Gold  is  guided  in  its  movements 
like  all  other  things  that  have  exchangeable  value.  It  goes  from 
the  market  where  it  is  cheapest  to  the  market  where  it  is  dearest. 
Gold  cannot  leave  us  to  be  exchanged  for  cotton,  breadstuffs,  and 
provisions,  for  they  are  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  could  only  be  imported  at  a  loss. 

Then  for  what  can  gold  be  exchanged  ?  Only  for  such  things 
as  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other  countries  than  here,  or  such 
things  as  cannot  be  produced  here  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  demand — such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  some  other  products  of  manufacture.  But  for  these  we  ex- 
port cotton,  breadstuffs,  and  provisions,  which  are  cheaper  than 
gold,  and  which  must  go  to  foreign  markets  or  be  a  total  loss  to 
the  producers.  Gold,  by  an  inexorable  law,  has  remained  here 
with  the  limited,  and  by  the  same  law  it  will  remain  with  the 

unlimited,  coinage  of  silver. 

BoGEB  Q.  Mills. 
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of  shirt  and  kind  of  skirt.  If  our  women  dress  deplorably  ab- 
surdly^ as  many  of  them  do^  perhaps  their  sisters  of  the  States  are 
now  and  then  inappropriately  magnificent.  But  this  is  a  digres- 
sion. At  Ouchy  I  met  a  delightful  American  gentleman^  who 
had  seen  the  world  and  the  face  of  war^  and  who  might  have 
been  an  Austrian,  an  Englishman^  an  Italian,  or  almost  anything 
civilized  except  a  Prussian.  But  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  in  the 
same  week,  I  met  a  party  of  young  American  men,  who  were  the 
very  most  profane  and  noisy  "  tigers  "  (as  Major  Pendennis  would 
have  said)  that  one  ever  encountered.  Yet  there  was  something 
vivacious  and  exotic  in  their  manner  which  was  curious,  if  not 
engaging. 

How  is  a  foreigner  to  know  who  is  the  prevalent  type — the 
man  of  Ouchy  or  the  men  of  the  Hotel  Gibbon  ?  And  how  can 
he  possibly  strike  an  average,  or  construct  a  type  by  posing  them, 
as  in  a  collective  photograph  ?  These  were  strangers  ;  but  it  is* 
hardly  more  possible  to  evolve  a  type  out  of  one's  American 
friends.  One  only  meets  them  away  from  their  homes«  and  a 
man  taken  out  of  his  native  environment  is  no  longer  the  same 
person.  He  may  be  animated  and  curious  and  critical  here,  but 
the  reverse  of  all  that  in  his  own  country.  I  remember  a  young 
American  lady,  in  France,  who  was  forever  talking  about  the  dif- 
ference between  Americans  and  English.  "  The  difference,*' 
some  one  answered,  but  very  politely,  *'  is  that  you  are  always 
thinking  about  the  difference,  while  we  don't  trouble  ourselves 
about  it."  Of  course  this  lady  is  not  a  typical  American  woman  ; 
but  are  these  other  ladies  typical  (they  are  very  agreeable)  whom 
one  would  never  guess  to  be  Americans  at  all — who  might  be 
French,  or  English,  or  cosmopolitan  ? 

Plainly  a  foreigner  is  very  much  at  a  loss  to  describe  a  typical 
American.  If  I  were  put  by  the  editor  to  "  that  extreme  aud 
cruel  torture  of  the  boot,"  I  could  only  fashion  a  type  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  American  ;  not  a  political,  not  an  industrial,  not 
a  sporting,  nor  agricultural  type.  He  would  have  to  represent 
the  literary,  or  diplomatic,  or  vaguely ''leisured,"  or  artistic,  or 
publishing  classes  ;  and  these,  of  course,  are  but  small  minorities 
of  American  humanity.  Then,  when  the  type  was  drawn  and  the 
picture  finished,  it  would  be  like  one  of  those  sketches  which  lady 
novelists  make  by  mixing  up  a  brother  of  theirs,  the  curate  of  the 
parish,  a  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  the  general  feminine  ideal  of  man. 
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It  would  resemble  the  portrait  of  Menodotis,  translated  by  Dr. 
Garnett  from  the  Greek  Anthology: 

"  Henodotis's  portrait  here  le  kept» 

How  odd  it  isl 
How  very  like  to  all  the  world  except 
MenodotlB  1 " 

But,  if  try  we  must,  here  goes  for  the  typical  American  of  the 
educated  classes.  He  is  not  very  like  an  Englishman;  he  is  rather 
more  like  a  Frenchman,  but  still  more  like  an  American.  You 
cannot  say  where  he  differs  in  appearance  from  a  Briton ;  it  may 
be  in  his  necktie,  his  boots,  or  the  way  in  which  he  brushes  his 
hair.  He  seldom  looks  as  if  he  lived  much  in  the  open  air  or 
was  fond  of  field  sports.  He  is  much  more  vivacious  than  an 
Englishman,  more  original  in  manner,  more  fertile  in  ideas,  more 
modern  in  every  way.  He  is  almost  too  good  company;  too 
effervescent  for  some  natives  of  a  slow,  foggy  climate.  He  is 
enviably  detached  from  our  infernal  politics  and  social  confusions. 
These  are  all  pretty  indifferent  to  the  native  of  a  country  which 
has  elbow-room,  a  militia  which  shoots,  and  practically  no  neigh- 
bors. He  is  usually  rather  fond  of  the  Irish  and  their  cause,  but 
he  never  goes  to  Ireland.  He  does  not  mind  explaining  to  you 
the  niceties  of  baseball ;  but  I  have  known  an  elderly  Frenchman 
take  more  interest  than  he  does  in  cricket.  He  seems  to  me  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  cookery  and  delicacies  of  strange  names, 
American  or  French ;  but  he  has,  perhaps,  no  very  high  opinion 
of  our  poor  culinary  efforts. 

He  is  not  curious,  however,  in  strange  mixed  juleps  and  cock- 
tails, and  so  forth,  like  the  representative  American  of  the  stage. 
He  very  seldom  talks  with  an  English  accent,  and  even  when  he 
does,  his  idioms  bowray  him.  He  takes  a  Platonic  interest  in 
poker,  but  is  no  gambler.  He  is  much  too  familiar  with  English 
life  to  be  very  keenly  curious  about  it,  and  he  never  dreams  of 
going  to  see  the  lions.  He  is  rather  fond  of  the  play,  knowing 
and  caring  very  much  more  about  our  authors,  actors,  pieces,  and 
so  forth,  than  I  do,  for  one.  He  is  kind,  courteous,  ingenious, 
obliging,  a  good  fellow,  and  welcome  because  he  is  infinitely 
more  alive  than  most  of  us.  To  bring  him  into  a  room  full  of 
dejected  Britons  is  like  pouring  fresh  water  among  the  fish  in  a 
pail.  He  is  patriotic,  but  no  Chavviimte,  and  is  aware  that 
Bunker  Hill  was  but  a  British  defeat.     He  does  not  talk  about 
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the  Wdr  and  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  are  sorry  when  he  goes 
away,  and  glad  when  he  comes  back  again,  with  a  new  budget  of 
good  stories,  for,  if  he  has  a  national  trait,  it  is  the  swopping  of 
anecdotes.  He  is  not  a  man  that  anybody  would  think  of  trying 
to  impose  on,  but  he  is  not  demonstratively  acute.  Never  have  I 
seen  a  robustious  American,  nor  an  American  who  preached^  nor 
an  American  who  told  pointless  stories. 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  an  amiable  type ;  but  is  this  the 
typical  American  ?  It  is  really  impossible  to  say,  when  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  milieu  of  his  business^  his  home^  his  furniture,  his 
books,  his  newspapers,  his  restaurants,  and  shops,  and  theatres, 
and  streets.  If  any  enterprising  editor  will  kindly  send  me  (at 
his  proper  expense)  from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other,  and 
will  show  me  country  and  town,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
Indians,  and  negroes,  and  Irish,  and  Germans,  and  Jews,  and 
Zufiis,  and  if  he  will  insure  my  life  against  interviewers,  and 
mosquitoes,  and  ''beasts serpentine,^*  then,  when  I  have  found 
some  inaccessible  paradise  of  leisure  in  the  southern  seas,  I  will 
describe  at  full  length,  and  with  no  reserve,  the  typical  Ameri- 
can.    But  it  will  only  be  the  opinion  of  *'  a  poor  islander.** 

Andrew  Lang. 


Unfortunately,  the  typical  American,  as  I  have  said  in  a 
lecture,  is  just  what  I  have  always  failed  to  discover  in  America. 
Is  the  reader  quite  sure  that  there  exists  such  a  being  as  the 
typical  American  ?  A  few  days  ago  I  was  speaking  on  this  very 
subject  with  two  eminent  Americans.  Both  seemed  inclined  to 
believe  in  his  existence.  One  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tjrpical 
American  was  taciturn  ;  the  other  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  talkative.     How  should  I  settle  the  case  ? 

Now,  let  us  understand  each  other.  The  whole  civilized 
world,  as  it  has  been  remarked  before,  is  composed  of  only  two 
kinds  of  men, — men  who  are  gentlemen,  and  men  who  are  not, — 
and  America  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  feeling,  in  behavior, 
in  culture,  and  in  refinement  of  manners,  there  is  no  difference — 
none  whatever — between  an  American  gentleman  and  a  gentleman 
from  France,  England,  or  any  European  country,  including  Ger- 
many. Good  society  is  good  society  everywhere  ;  a  gentleman  is 
a  gentleman  everywhere.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  discover  a 
typical  American,  it  is  not  among  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
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to  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  question,  with  the  view  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  starting  of  a  local  museum  of  curiosities. 

I  have  been  asked  by  American  reporters  whether  I  did  my 
literary  work  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening. 
I  have  been  asked  by  others  whether  I  used  white  or  blue  paper 
(sic).  One  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  told  that  M.  Jules  Clar- 
etie,  the  novelist,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Com6die  Frangaise, 
used  large-size  paper  to  write  his  novels  on,  and  small-size  paper 
for  his  journalistic  work;  and  I  really  felt  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
give  him  satisfaction. 

Look,  again,  at  the  advertisements  in  the  papers  of  this  coun- 
try. Why,  you  will  see  that  a  bootmaker,  a  hatter,  or  any  other 
tradesman  will  publish  his  portrait  by  the  side  of  the  puffing 
advertisement  of  his  goods.  Will  the  publication  of  his  portrait 
help  this  tradesman  to  sell  his  goods  ?  Well,  ho  must  think  so, 
or  he  would  not  go  into  the  expense  of  having  the  block  made. 

The  personalities  that  are  indulged  in  by  your  press,  the 
details  of  private  life,  some  of  them  most  trivial,  that  are  made 
public  every  day — all  this  tends  to  show  that  inquisitiveness  is  an 
American  trait,  and,  I  personally  believe,  the  chief  American 
trait. 

This  inquisitiveness,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  pre- 
posterous questions,  is  the  delight  of  Europeans ;  but  they  will 
prefer  the  charge  against  Americans  of  all  classes,  and  that  is 
where  they  make  a  great  mistake.  They  will  not,  the  English 
especially,  distinguish  between  Americans  that  are  gentlemen  and 
those  that  are  not.  In  their  eyes,  they  all  go  in  the  same  bag. 
And  even  that  good-tempered,  good-humored,  inquisitive  Ameri- 
can they  misjudge,  I  believe.  They  take  this  inquisitiveness  to 
be  an  act  of  rudeness,  whereas  I  think  it  is,  rather,  on  his  part,  an 
act  of  good-fellowship. 

Is  not  the  following  little  American  story,  either  true  to  fact 
or  true  to  fiction,  a  proof  of  it  ? 

An  American  is  sitting  in  a  railway  car,  opposite  a  woman  in 
mourning,  who  looks  the  picture  of  misery. 

'*  Lost  father  or  mother  ?"  queries  the  American,  reducing 
his  sentence  to  its  simplest  expression,  according  to  the  wont  of 
his  compatriots. 
''  No,  sir.*' 
*^  Ah  !  son  or  daughter,  I  guess  ?'* 
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"  No,  sir  ;  I  have  lost  my  hnsband  I'' 

"  Your  husband  ?    Ah  ! — left  you  comfortable  ?" 

The  woman,  indignant,  leaves  her  seat  and  goes  away. 

Remarks  the  good-hearted  American  to  his  neighbor  : 

"Bather  a  stuck-up  person,  this." 

He  was  not  a  rude  man ;  he  was  a  good  fellow. 

I  remember  having  had  one  day  the  following  bit  of  conversa- 
tion with  an  American  in  the  little  smoking-compartment  of  a 
Pullman  car. 

Said  mv  interlocutor : 

"  Foreigner,  I  guess  ?" 

"  Foreigner,''  said  I. 

"  Married  ?  " 

"Married.'' 

"  Going  to  America  on  pleasure  ?" 

*'  Well,  yes — a  little  business  connected  with  it/' 

"  What's  your  line  ?  " 

"  H'm — French  goods." 

"  French  goods  ?    What  kind  ?  " 

"The  article  de  Paris.'* 

"The  what?" 

"The  ar-H'Cle  de  Pa-ris." 

"  Oh  1  the  aart'de  of  Purriss/' 

"Exactly. — Pray  excuse  my  pronunciation." 

The  good  fellow  was  floored,  but  all  the  same  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  a  man  who  wanted  to  show  that  he  took  an  interest  in  me ; 
for,  later  on,  after  he  had  recovered,  he  poured  information  and 
advice  into  my  listening  ears. 

I  have  said  that  inquisitiveness  was  the  chief  American  trait, 
and  that  it  arose  from  the  childish  character  of  a  man  who  be- 
longs  to  a  great,  successful,  but  young,  nation.  Are  there  not. 
other  traits,  more  or  less  typical  of  American  manners,  arising 
from  the  same  cause  ?  I  believe  there  are.  Generosity,  impul- 
siveness, forgiveness,  and — excuse  the  word — cheek  are  among 
them.  The  American  runs  wildly  after  the  dollar,  but  he  is 
lavish  of  it :  he  does  not  love  it ;  he  likes  it  for  what  it  procures  ; 
and  avarice,  which  you  so  commonly  find  in  England  and  in 
France,  is  a  vice — an  ugly  vice — that  you  very  seldom  find  in  an 
American.  He  will  resent  an  insult,  but  very  quickly  forgets  it; 
and  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  that  can  stand  good-humored 
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chaffing  as  well  as  he  does.  He  is  audacious,  simply  because  he 
has  done  such  maryellons  things  in  such  a  short  time  that  he 
simply  believes  nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  His  ideas  are  ec- 
centric, but  eccentricity  is  only  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  activity 
of  mind.  He  lives  on  a  continent  so  vast  that  he  can  hardly  see 
a  limit  to  it.  He  has  the  word  "  big '' carved  on  the  cranium, 
and  is  it  a  wonder  that  sometimes  the  word  is  so  deeply  carved 
that  it  makes  a  hole  or  a  crack  in  it  ? 

I  repeat  it,  I  have  never  discovered  the  typical  American, 
although  I  have  discovered  traits  that  are  characteristic  of  most 
Americans  ;  and,  as  for  American  gentlemen,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  English  or  French  gentlemen. 
The  aristocracy  of  nature  is  universal. 

Now,  if  there  is  no  typical  American  man,  I  believe  there  is 
a  typical  American  woman ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  on  the  subject,  I  will  abstain  from  making  any 
remarks  upon  her. 

Paul  Blouet  (Max  O'Eell). 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  COLONEL  INGERSOLL 

BY  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  ARCHDEACON  AND 

CAXOX  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


Although  the  views  of  Colonel  IngersoU  lie  immeasarably 
apart  froni  my  own,  he  will  not  find  in  this  paper  a  word  of  in- 
vective or  discourtesy.  I  never  saw  him,  and  he  is  as  much  a 
mere  name  to  me  as  I  am  to  him.  I  am  not  writing  any  formal 
refutation  of  his  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  it  needs  any 
systematic  refutation,  since  I  cannot  find  in  it  a  single  proposi- 
tion which  has  not  been  refuted  ten  thousand  times.  His  paper 
seems  to  me  to  be  sweepingly  assertive,  rather  than  argumentative. 
There  is  very  little  resemblance  between  Colonel  IngersoU  and  St. 
Paul,  but  in  reading  his  paper  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  heathen 
critic  Longinus  unjustly  said  of  the  Apostle,  that  he  was 
jcpoidrdMevoy  doyfiaro^  dvanodeixrov — '^  a  master  in  undemon- 
strated  dogma. *'  Theologians  have  often  been  accused  of  laying 
down  the  law,  but  I  know  no  living  theologian  who  would  venture 
to  whirl  us  through  such  masses  of  more  than  disputable  proposi- 
tions with  the  **airy  and  fastidious  levity"  displayed  in  Colonel 
IngersoU's  papers,  **  Why  Am  I  an  Agnostic  ?" 

Instead  of  logic,  we  have  the  unlimited  enunciation  of  immense 
generalities.  We  are  hurried  breathlessly  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence in  which  the  writer  tosses  aside  the  deepest  and  most  perma- 
nent convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  as  though  they 
were  too  absurd  even  to  need  an  answer.  He  fulminates,  as  if  they 
were  decisive,  objections  which  from  time  immemorial  the  human 
mind  has  deliberately  set  aside  as  inapplicable  or  inconclusive,  and 
which  it  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  set  aside,  in  every  age, 
with  the  most  superlative  indifference.  We  are  driven  to  meet  his 
assertions  with  a  perpetual  protest,  an  incessant  negation.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  he  is  sure  to  make  a  multitude  of  statements 
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which  it  would  take  a  whole  volume  to  argue  out,  but  which  it 
is  in  reality  useless  to  argue  any  further.  It  is  useless,  because, 
first,  ever  since  philosophy  began,  the  replies  to  them  have  been 
already  urged  ;  secondly,  because  they  rest  on  premises  which 
are  both  openly  and  tacitly  repudiated  by  Christian  apologists ; 
thirdly,  because  they  are  so  ineffectual  that  there  has  never  been 
an  age,  in  which  thought  or  literature  existed  at  all,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  familiar,  and  yet  they  have  never  sufficed  to  shake 
the  conviction  of  any  large  multitude,  either  of  the  learned  who 
have  sounded  them  to  the  very  depths,  or  of  the  ignorant  whom 
they  may  pei'plex,  but  whose  faith  refuses  to  be  troubled  by  the  limi- 
tations of  their  intelligence ;  fourthly,  because  the  infidel  so  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  accept  the  axioms  and  the  experiences  of  the  be- 
liever that  he  is  felt  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  since 
there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  the  two  can  meet  at  all ; 
fifthly,  because  the  statements  are  in  themselves  sometimes  true, 
or  partially  true,  but  are  nriixed  up  with  inferences  to  which  they 
do  not  properly  lead,  and  which  seem  to  Christians  to  be  infinitely 
false. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  first  page  of  Colonel  IngersolFs  first 
paper  will  prove,  I  think,  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  im- 
measurable assertions  mixed  up  with  unexceptionable  truisms,  in 
which,  however,  a  false  issue  appears  to  be  insinuated. 

I.  He  begins  by  saying : 

"  77ie  same  rules  or  Imvs  of  probability  must  govern  in  religious 
questions  as  in  others." 

This  is  an  exceedingly  dubious  and  disputable  assertion.  The 
first  postulate  of  revelation  is  that  it  appeals  to  man's  «/mW/; 
and  the  spirit  is  a  sphere  of  being  which  transcends  the  spheres 
of  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  If  a  man  denies  the  very 
existence  of  a  spiritual  intuition,  he  is  like  a  blind  man  criticising 
colors,  or  a  deaf  man  criticising  harmonies.  Revelation  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  criteria.  St.  Paul  draws  a  marked 'distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  which  is  of  God.  He 
claimed  to  speak,  ''not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  ieacheth,  but 
which  the  spirit  teacheth,  interpreting  spiritual  things  to  spiritual 
men/'  And  he  adds  :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him;  and  Jie  cannot 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  He  seems 
then  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  is  the  reverse  of  Colonel  IngersoU's. 
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The  rules  of  probability  in  religious  questions  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from,  and  yet  far  stronger  than,  those  which  prevail  in 
other  questions.  A  man  can  hardly  expect  to  understand  the  full 
force  of  evidence  sufficient  indeed  for  the  understanding,  but 
making  its  ultimate  appeal  to  faculties  which  he  has  himself  atro- 
phied within  him,  or  of  which  he  repudiates  the  existence.  Cole- 
ridge says : 

"  The  owlet  Atheism. 
SaUinfT  on  ohecene  wings  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  clofl^ 
And.  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heaven; 
Cries  out,*  Where  is  it  t '  ** 

It  is  not  open  to  agnostics  to  reply:  '^  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity are  no  evidences  to  us,  since  they  are  addressed  to  elements 
of  being  which  we  no  longer  possess.'*  For  those  evidences  are 
largely  historical,  and  appeal  to  the  reason,  while  they  rest  upon 
faith  as  to  their  final  issues.  And  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  any  man,  except  by  determined  and  dangerous  choice, 
can  utterly  suppress  elements  which  appear  to  be  all  but  universal 
in  man's  essential  nature  ;  for,  even  if  he  have  suppressed  them, 
might  he  not  resuscitate  them  ?  Or,  if  these  propositions  be 
disputed,  ought  he  still  to  draw — and  to  endeavor  to  force  upon 
others — inferences  which  may  only  be  due  to  his  own  defective 
spirituality  ?  Men  of  science  tell  us  that  there  are  ultra-violet 
rays  of  light  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Supposing  that  such 
rays  can  never  be  made  apprehensible  to  our  individual  senses, 
are  we  therefore  justified  in  a  categorical  denial  that  such  rays 
exist  ?  The  truths  which  agnostics  repudiate  have  been,  and  are, 
acknowledged  by  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race.  Are  the 
testimony  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Are 
we  contemptuously  to  reject  the  witness  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  the  good  and  wise  that — ^with  a  spiritual  reality  more 
convincing  to  them  than  the  material  evidences  which  converted 
the  apostles — they  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  their  hands  have 
handled  the  Word  of  Life  ? 

II.  *'  77iere  is  no  subject/'  continues  the  Colonel,  "  — andean 
be  none — concerning  which  any  human  being  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  believe  without  evidence/' 

Certainly  there  is  not.  But  the  obvious  insinuation  that  the 
truths  of  Christianity — nay,   even  the  existence  of    God — are 
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"  without  evidence,"  is  one  of  the  immense  instances  of  petitio . 
principii  in  which  the  Colonels  pages  abound.  Plato  speaks  of 
men  who  can  belicTe  in  nothing  except  what  they  can  eat,  or 
drink,  or  grasp  in  both  hands.  The  sort  of  evidence  which  ag- 
nostics choose  to  claim  may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming,  may  or 
may  not  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  But 
the  notion  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  human  beings  out 
of  every  thousand  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  world's  inhabitants  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, ''  without  evidence"  is  outrageous  and  historically  absurd. 
The  divine  beauty  of  Christianity  itself,  and  its  proved  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  every  branch  of  the  human  race;  the 
grandeur  and  predominance  of  Christendom ;  the  ideal  of 
Christ  in  its  unparalleled  and  transcendent  loveliness ;  a  vast, 
continuous  stream  of  historic  testimony ;  the  triumph  of  the 
cross  over  all  the  power,  splendor,  and  genius  of  paganism  ;  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarian ;  the  remoulding  of  all  civilized  so- 
ciety ;  tlie  slow,  yet  visible  and  vast,  amelioration  which  is  being 
unbrokenly  assured  by  the  diffusion  of  truths  which  the  Gospel 
first  brought  to  light, — ^these  are  evidences  of  overwhelming  force 
to  many  minds,  and  yet  they  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the 
deeper  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  of  the  rev- 
eJatio7i  of  God  by  thousands  of  voices  which  speak  to  the  mind 
of  man  as  part  of  the  daily  and  the  most  divine  experience  of  un- 
numbered souls. 

III.  *'  Neither,  is  there  any  intelligent  being  who  can^  by  any 
possibility,  be  flattered  by  the  exercise  of  ignorant  credulity." 

I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  being  who  might 
not  possibly  be  so  flattered;  but  every  one  will  emphatically  admit 
that  God  is  not  such  a  being.  Only  here,  as  is  incessantly  the 
case.  Colonel  Ingersoll  merely  sets  up  his  own  man  of  straw  to  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down  again.  What  does  he 
gain  by  stigmatizing  as  *^ ignorant  credulity"  that  inspired, 
inspiring,  invincible  conviction — the  formative  principle  of  noble 
efforts  and  self-sacrificing  lives — which  at  this  moment,  as  during 
all  the  long  millenniums  of  the  past,  has  been  held  not  only  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  credulous,  but  by  those  whom  all  the  ages  have 
regarded  as  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
gifted  of  mankind  ? 

IV.  **  The  man  who,  without pnju dire,  reads  and  understands 
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the    Old  and  New   Testaments  will    cease  to  be  an  orthodox 
Christian,'* 

What  Colonel  Ingersoirs  definition  of  * 'an  orthodox  Christian** 
would  be,  I  cannot  pretend  to  imagine.  Probably  he  would  include 
under  the  word  ''orthodox*'  a  great  many  views  which  many 
Christians  have  held,  but  which  are  in  no  sense  a  part  of  Christian 
faith,  nor  in  any  way  essential  to  it.  But  I  stand  appalled  before 
the  enormous  arrogance  of  assumption  which  thus  looks  down  on 
some  of  the  greatest  intellects  from  the  whole  height  of  its  own 
inferiority,  and  brands  as  ''  prejudiced  "  those  myriads  of  students 
of  Holy  Writ  who  probably  know  ten  thousand  times  more  of 
the  Scriptures  than  Colonel  Ingersoll.  Is  a  controversy  to  be  de- 
cided by  anybody's  assertion  that  we  are  of  necessity  "pre- 
judiced,'* merely  because  wo  believe  in  a  God  (if  that  be  the 
Colonel's  point),  or  because  we  hold  unshaken  the  truths  which 
we  daily  find  to  be  prolific  of  blessing,  and  which  are  deepened  in 
us  by  every  expansion  of  our  knowledge  and  every  fact  of  our 
widening  experience? 

V.  **  The  intelligent  man  who  investigates  the  religion  of  any 
country  without  fear  and  without  prejudice  will  not  and  cannot 
be  a  believer.'* 

Argal,  every  believer  in  any  religion  is  either  an  incompetent 
idiot  or  a  coward  with  a  dash  of  prejudice  !  Such  seems  to  be 
the  only  possible  inference.  If  Colonel  Ingeraoll  really  takes  in 
the  meaning  implied  by  his  own  words,  I  should  think  that  he 
would  have  recoiled  before  the  exorbitant  and  unparalleled  hardi- 
hood of  thus  branding  with  fatuity,  with  craven  timidity,  or  with 
indolent  inability  to  resist  a  bias,  the  majority  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  brightest  of  human  intellects.  Surely  no  human  being 
can  be  taken  in  by  the  show  of  self-confidence  involved  in  such 
assertions  as  this !  It  is  as  useless  to  combat  their  unsup- 
ported obstreperousness  as  it  is  to  argue  with  a  man  who  bawls 
out  a  proposition  in  very  loud  tones  and  thumps  the  table  to  em- 
phasize his  own  infallibility.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the 
luminous  path  in  the  firmament  of  human  greatness  to  see  thou- 
sands of  names  of  men  whose  intellect  (as  he  would  himself  be  the 
first  to  admit)  was,  in  comparison  with  tlie  Coloners,  as  Dhawal- 
aghari  to  a  molehill,  who  have  yet  studied  each  his  own  form  of 
religion  with  infinitely  greater  power  than  he  has  done, 
and  have  set  to  their  seal  that   God  is  true.     If  such  names 
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as  thoso  of  Jerome^  Augustine^  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon^  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Verulam,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Ray,  Newton,  and  all  their  starry 
compeers  are  now  to  be  sneered  at  as  credulous  bigots  of  a 
pre-critical  and  pre-scientific  age,  are  the  great  men  of  our  own 
post-scientific  age  to  be  equally  waved  aside  as  incompetent  and 
superstitious  ? 

Let  the  Colonel  run  through  the  names  of  all  the  truly  great 
and  world-famous  Americans  of  his  own  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  his  country :  can  he  produce  even  one  who  shared 
or  shares  his  views  ?  We  need  but  think  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries. Dr.  Whewell  was  a  man  whose  range  of  know- 
ledge was  absolutely  encyclopaedic,  and  who  had  studied  every 
branch  of  science  and  every  phase  of  religion  :  he  was  a  clergy- 
man and  an  entire  believer.  Faraday  was,  by  common  consent, 
the  most  eminent  man  of  science  in  his  day;  and  he  had  the 
Christian  faith  of  a  child.  Spottiswoode  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  his  rare  mathematical  genius  led  all  the  scien- 
tists of  his  day  to  demand  for  him  a  grave,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  dear  friend  of  my  college  days.  Pro- 
fessor Clark  Maxwell,  whose  premature  death  was  mourned  by  all, 
stood,  by  European  acknowledgment,  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
scientific  genius;  and  he  was  an  earnest  Christian.  Sir  Gabriel 
Stokes  is  the  living  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  fore- 
most representative  of  contemporary  science;  and  he  is  a  sincere 
and  humble  Churchman.  So  is  Sir  William  Dawson,  of  Canada, 
who,  two  years  ago,  presided  over  the  British  Association.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Mailer  is  almost  the  founder  of  the  modern  science  of 
comparative  religion;  and  not  many  years  ago  he  delivered  in 
Westminster  Abbey  an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Colonel  IngersoU  perhaps  relies  on  the  names  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley;  but,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  their  supposed  beliefs  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  among  men  of  science,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  denied  the 
existence  of  a  God.  They  would  certainly  reject  a  great  part  of 
what  Colonel  IngersoU  asserts. 

And  if  we  turn  to  all  the  greatest  living  writers  of  England 
and  America  of  this  generation,  I  doubt  whether  even  one  of  them 
was  or  is  an  *'  agnostic,"  much  less  an  atheist.  Lord  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  Browning  stand  far  above  all  other  poets  of  this  genera- 
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tion  in  England,  as  Longfellow,  and  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  and 
Whittier  do  in  America.  Buskin  and  Carljle  in  England,  Ban- 
croft and  Parkman  in  America,  are  leading  prose  writers.  Which 
of  all  these  is  an  agnostic  ?  And  why  need  we  set  aside  all  the  the- 
ologians ?  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  a  man  of  immense  learning  and 
ability,  and  is  equalled  in  these  respects  by  his  successor.  Dr. 
Westcott,  who  superadds  to  those  qualities  a  real  spiritual  genius : 
they  have  investigated  the  Christian  religion  and  its  earliest 
documents  au  fondy  and  are  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
"  orthodox  believers.'*  Are  we  at  once  to  take  Colonel  Ingersoll's 
decision  either  that  they  are  not  "  intelligent  men,'*  or  that  they 
only  studied  religion  with  fear  and  prejudice  ?  He  appears  to 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  M.  Renan,  whom  he 
will  hardly  characterize  as  an  ignorant,  credulous,  or  biassed  re- 
ligionist, will  tell  him  that  ^^  the  progress  of  reason  is  fatal  only 
to  the  false  gods.  The  true  God  of  the  universe,  the  one  God 
whom  men  adore  when  they  do  a  good  deed,  or  when  they  advise 
their  fellow-men  aright,  is  established  for  all  eternity.** 

I  might  follow  Colonel  Ingersoll  through  page  after  page  of  his 
doyuara  dyanoSetxra,  if  space  permitted  ;  but  I  think  that  these 
his  first  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably demur  to  his  statements.  In  many  things  which  he  says  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  entirclv  mistakes  and  misstates  the  stand- 
point  of  Christians.  His  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  full — if  he  will 
pardon  the  expression — of  immeasurable  confusions.  He  speaks 
with  broad  contempt  of  beliefs  which  are  to  me,  as  to  thousands — 
nay  to  millions — of  mankind,  dearer  than  mortal  life ;  yet  we 
reply  to  him  without  anger  or  denunciation,  desiring  only  to  indi- 
cate why  his  writings  and  speeches  will  leave  Christianity  exactly 
where  they  found  it.  The  truths  which  made  their  way  through 
the  civilized  world  in  spite  of  frantic  opposition — the  truths  which 
prevailed  over  Judaism  with  its  fifteen  hundred  years  of  gorgeous 
worship  and  solemn  memories — the  truths  against  which  a  splen- 
did civilization  in  all  the  plenitude  of  its  imperial  power  arrayed 
itself  in  vain, — are  not  likely  to  be  shaken^^now  that  they  have 
been  so  long,  and  so  passionately,  and  so  beneficially  accepted  by 
all  that  which  history  reveals  as  greatest  and  noblest  in  the  intellect 
and  character  of  our  race.  The  faith  whose  fundamental  doc- 
trines have  seen  generations  of  opponents  sink  into  oblivion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  rhetorical  assault.    It  throve  and  conquered 
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not  only  in  spite  of  thirty  legions^  bnt  also  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
flashing  wit  of  Lucian,  or  the  haughty  mysticism  of  Porphyry,  or 
the  battering  eloquence  and  keen  criticism  of  Celsus  could  do 
against  it.  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Bayle,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
the  keen  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  the  powerful  style  of  Diderot,  the 
English  Deists,  the  French  Encyclopaedists,  the  corrosive  analysis 
of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  the  microscopic  skepticism  of  Strauss, 
the  perfumed  dreams  of  Renan — what  have  they  effected  ?  Count 
over  our  great  statesmen,  our  great  writers,  our  great  travellers, 
even  our  great  scientists,  and  the  infidels  among  them  can  be 
reckoned  on  the  fingers.  Securus  judical  orbis  terrarum.  The 
argumentative  position  of  Christianity  is  stronger  at  this  moment 
than  it  ever  was*  All  that  Colonel  IngersoU  has  said  or  can  say 
against  it  has  been  said  better  and  said  before,  and  has  not  produced 
the  slightest  appreciable  effect  upon  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "  infidel "  with  the  least  desire  to  create 
any  unfair  prejudice.  The  word  has  always  been  understood  to 
mean  one  who  does  not  believ^  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  this  I 
suppose  to  be  Colonel  Ingersoirs  position.  If  he  prefers  to  call  him- 
self ''  an  agnostic, ''  let  him  by  all  means  retain  the  title.  But  it  is 
a  very  vague  title.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  are  all  agnostics. 
We  all  admit  that  "what  we  know  is  little,  what  we  are  ignorant 
of  is  immense/'  Few  thoughtful  men  accept  the  utterances  of 
those  divines  who  speak  of  God  "  as  familiarly  as  they  would 
about  a  man  whom  they  knew  in  the  next  street.  *'  We  profess 
no  such  intimate  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  "in  the 
inmost  council-chambers  of  the  Trinity  *'  as  has  filled  many  a 
futile  folio  of  that  kind  of  theology  which,  to  quote  the  phrase 
of  Roger  Bacon,  "  languet  et  asininat  circum  male  intellecta,'* 
"  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,'*  says  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him."  The  former  of  those  truths  we 
know  by  a  conviction  which  has  grown  with  our  growth  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength,  and  is  interfused  with  the  most 
essential  elements  of  our  being.  The  second  we  believe  from 
daily  spiritual  experience,  confirmed  by  that  of  generations  of 
the  most  truthful,  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  noble  of  man- 
kind. These  truths,  and  those  which  are  enshrined  in  the 
Apostle's  creed,  contain  all  that  is  indispensable  for  Christian 
communion. 
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The  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  must  be  judged  by  her 
universal  formulse^  not  by  the  opinions  of  this  or  that  theologiM, 
however  eminent^  or  even  of  any  number  of  theologians^  unleiiilie 
church  has  stamped  them  with  the  sanction  of  her  foriail  and 
distinct  acceptance.  "  Everything  in  the  choir  of  hesTen  and 
the  furniture  of  earth/'  it  has  been  said^  'Ms  a  proof  of  human 
ignorance/*  In  other  words,  ovinia  exeunt  in  mysierium.  We 
cannot  advance  far  in  any  direction,  whether  in  religion  or  in 
science,  without  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  an  adamantine 
wall  of  impenetrable  contradictions.  But  thi»  consideration  lias 
never  affected  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  man.  Job  profoundly 
trusted  in  God ;  yet  ho  asked  :  "  Canst  thoa  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?"  Our  beliefs  are  surrounded 
by  immense  and  innumerable  perplexities ;  but  those  perplexities 
do  not  distress  us,  because  we  know  them  to  be  due  to  the  inevit- 
able limitations  of  our  finite  understandings.  With  the  wise 
ancient  rabbis  we  learn  to  say,  '*/  do  not  know  J'  Nor  is  it  Chris- 
tians only  who  have  successfully  transcended  these  difSculties. 
The  Brahmanic  religion  is  famous  for  its  meditative  profundity, 
and  no  thinkers — not  even  those  of  the  school  of  Alexandria — 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  unimaginable  transcendency 
of  the  supreme  than  were  the  early  Hindoo  Vedantists.  In  one 
of  their  philosophemes  Brahma  shoots  down  a  pillar  of  light  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  inferior  deities,  Vishnu  and  Sheeva. 
Vishnu  wings  his  way  upwards  for  a  thousand  years  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  but  he  finds  himself  no  nearer  the  summit  of 
that  pillar.  Sheeva  wings  his  way  downwards  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  for  a  thousand  years,  but  he  finds  himself  no  nearer  to 
its  base.  Thus  strikingly  did  they  express  the  unsearchableness 
of  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  yet  they  believed  therein. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  arguments  on  which  Colonel  IngersoU 
mainly  relies  in  his  attacks  on  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
forms  of  religious  faith,  are,  first,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
the  nature  of  God  ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  evil ;  thirdly,  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  ;  and  fourthly,  the  asserted  errors  and 
imperfections  of  the  Bible.  To  answer  him  fully,  argument  by 
argument  and  point  by  point,  would  take  volumes,  because  it  is 
always  possible  to  state  an  objection  in  a  sentence  which  it 
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requires  a  whole  education  to  refute.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  each  objection  separately  and  point  by  point.  But  as 
this  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  will  merely  glance 
at  the  first  two. 

I.  (1)  He  seems  to  think  that,  because  certain  conceptions  are 
inexplicable,  they  are  therefore  inconceivable  and  non-existent. 
"/«  it  possible  for  the  human  mifid  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  per- 
sonality t"  he  asks.  Why,  certainly  it  is;  for  human  minds 
innumerable  have  done  so.  When  we  talk  of  things  '^  incon- 
ceivable,'* **  unthinkable,*'  ^incomprehensible,'*  we  only  mean 
that  our  faculties  are  finite  and  limited.  And  yet  we  may  believe, 
and  are  forced  to  believe,  in  the  existence  of  things  beyond  their 
range.  The  asymptote  is  a  mathematical  line  which  constantly 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  circle,  and  which  yet  never 
touches  it,  though  it  be  produced  to  infinity.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  "  everlasting  approximation,  yet  impossible  concourse"? 
The  thing  is  inconceivable;  and  yet  let  Colonel  Ingersoll  ask  any 
mathematician,  and  he  will  tell  him  that  there  is  such  a  line  as 
the  asymptote,  and  that  you  cannot  displace  the  line  ever  so  little 
without  its  cutting  off  an  arc  of  the  circle. 

(2)  Again,  the  Colonel  says  :  "  Can  the  human  mind  imagine 
a  beginningless  being  V*  and  proceeds  to  show,  not  the  con- 
tradiction, but  the  purely  d-priori  assumption  of  improbability 
which  arises  from  such  a  conception.  Does  he  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  space  f  He  will  hardly  be  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  that  he  does.  Well,  but  space  is  quite  as 
impossible  to  conceive  as  God.  **  Considered  in  itself,"  says  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  ^' space  is  positively  inconceivable,  either  as 
absolute  or  as  infinite.  It  is  inconceivable  as  a  whole,  either 
infinitely  bounded,  or  absolutely  unbounded  ;  it  is  unthinkable 
as  a  part,  either  infinitely  divisible,  or  absolutely  indivisible." 
Yet  space  is  an  entity.  '^  While,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  ob- 
jectivity," says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  ''  space  and  time  must  be 
classed  as  tilings,  we  find,  on  experiment,  that  to  represent  them 
in  thought  as  things  is  impossible."  They  are  entirely  unthink- 
able as  entities,  because  they  have  no  attributes,  and  because 
we  cannot  assert  of  them  either  that  they  are  limited  or  that 
they  are  unlimited.  We  can,  for  instance,  "form  no  mental 
image  of  unboanded  space,  and  yet  are  totally  unable  to  imagine 
bounds  beyond  which  there  is  no  space."    Space  and  time,  then^ 
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are  wholly  incomprehensible  ;  and  "  while  our  belief  in  their  ob- 
jective reality  is  insurmountable,  we  are  unable  to  give  any 
rational  account  of  it." 

That  is  but  one  passing  illustration  out  of  multitudes  which 
might  be  given^  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
solute futility  of  such  arguments  against  the  existence  of  God, 
and  against  any  act  of  creation,  as  Colonel  Ingersoll  attempts  to 
draw  from  the  d-priori  difficulties  on  which  he  dwells.  We  meet 
with  what  appear  to  be  direct  antinomies  in  every  region  of  our 
existence,  and  they  affect  neither  our  primary  beliefs  nor  our  daily 
actions,  because  we  know  that  they  simply  arise  from  the  limita- 
tions of  our  imperfect  nature,  and  from  the  fact  that  we  only 
see  an  infinitesimal  arc  of  an  immeasurable  curve. 

II.  Passing  to  another  sphere  of  argument.  Colonel  Ingersoll 
seems  to  assume  that  the  existence  of  evil  disproves  the  existence 
of  God.  He  says:  **  He  who  cannot  harmonize  the  cruelties  of  the 
Bible  toith  the  goodness  of  Jehovah,  cannot  harmonize  the  cruelties 
of  Nature  with  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  supposed  Deity,  He 
will  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  pestilence  and  famine,  for 
earthquake  and  storm,  for  slavery,  for  the  triumph  of  the  strong 
over  the  w^i,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I  say  '^  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,'' simply 
because  any  amount  of  expansion  or  reiteration  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatever  to  the  main  position.  What  can  Colonel  Ingersoll 
say  about  the  so-called  ^'cruelties  of  Nature"  which  was  not  more 
forcibly  said  by  St.  Paul  in  the  single  verse,  **  We  know  that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now''?  and  what  can  he  say  about  the  multitudinous  miseries  of 
man  more  decisive  than  St.  Paul's,  "  And  not  only  so,  but  our- 
selves also,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  our- 
selves groan  within  ourselves  "? 

The  Apostle,  at  any  rate,  felt  no  sort  of  disturbance  from  the 
multiplication  of  reams  of  illustrations  which  might  be  founded 
on  his  admission.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  evil  exists  as 
well  as  good  in  this  world  of  God.     He  knew  that 

'*  Draf^ns  were,  and  serpents  are, 
And  bUnd-worms  will  be  " ; 

nor  did  he  attempt  for  a  moment  to 

**  Skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ** 

by  any  rose-pink  optimism.     He  might  have  shown  that  this 
suffering  educes  heroism  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  serves  to  the 
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immense  ennoblement  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  unselfish  in 
human  life.  He  might  have  argued  that  "a  world  without  a  con- 
tingency or  an  agony  could  have  had  no  hero  and  no  saint/'  He 
could  have  proved  that,  in  thousands  of  unsuspected  ways,  Ood 
educes  good  out  of  evil.  He  might  have  demonstatcd,  as  modem 
^science  enables  us  to  demonstrate  with  still  more  cogency,  that 
much  of  the  apparent  misery  and  anguish  is  transitory,  and  even 
phantasmal ;  that  many  of  the  seeming  forces  of  destruction  are 
overruled  to  ends  of  beneficence  ;  that  most  of  man's  disease  and 
anguish  is  due  to  his  own  sin  and  folly  and  willfulness,  not  to 
God  ;  that  the  signature  of  beauty  with  which  God  has  stamped 
the  whole  visible  world,  alike  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  alike 
in  the  most  majestic  phenomena  of  unintelligent  creation  and  in 
its  humblest  and  most  microscopic  productions,  is  a  perpetual 
proof  that  God  is  a  God  of  love  ;  that  we  only  have  to  look  up  to 
the  soft  beneficence  of  the  overarching  azure  to  see  that  "  we 
were  not  made  in  vain '';  and  that,  after  we  have  contemplated 
nature  at  her  worst,  we  may  still  declare  that  her  myriad  voices 
in  their  mirth  and  sweetness,  her  pomp  of  glorious  hues,  her 
revelries  of  delicious  ripeness,  her  kind  smile,  her  sweet 
human  faces  are  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  pessimism  of 
man's  blind  despair.  Even  if  we  had  no  hope  beyond,  we  could 
still  "climb  by  these  sunbeams  to  the  Father  of  Lights";  we  could 
still  say  from  the  teachings  of  nature  that 

'*  God  Is  seen  Gk>d 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  flesh,  in  the  soul  and  the  dod. 
And  then,  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul,  which,  in  heudins.  upraises  it  too) 
The  submission  of  man's  nothing-perfect  to  God's  aU-complete, 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit  I  climb  to  his  feet." 

But  St.  Paul  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  of 
these  considerations.  One  belief  was  sufScient  to  make  the 
groaning  of  all  creation  and  of  man  no  insuperable  problem  to 
him — the  belief,  namely,  that  there  should  come  the  Palingenesia, 
the  restoration  of  all  things;  and  that  alike  we  ourselves  and  the 
unintelligent  creation  are  all  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  redemption  of  our  body. 

Let  me  assure  Colonel  Ingersoll  that  he  will  not  make  a  single 
convert,  or  pervert,  by  endless  variations  of  the  one  fundamental 
theme  that  evil  exists.    The  arguments  reduce  themselves  to  the 
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antique  and  perfectly  ineflScacious  one  :  "  Eril  exists;  therefore 
God  must  be  either  weak  to  permit  it,  or  wicked  to  cause  it/*  A 
babe  in  Christ  will  not  be  disturbed  by  such  considerations. 
'^ITow  can  the  Deist  satisfactorily  account  for  the  sufferings  of 
women  and  children f'^  e^ks  Colonel  Ingersoll.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  offer  any  compact  logical  solution  of  the  problem  of  eyil. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  construct  theodicjeas;  we  are  called 
upon  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  herein  lies  for  us  the 
path  of  perfect  confidence  and  perfect  peace.  The  syllogism  of 
faith  is  differently  constructed  from  the  syllogism  of  doubt,  but 
to  our  minds  it  carries  its  own  triumphant  demonstration  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  reiterated  objection.  It  has  already  been 
considered  in  three  whole  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  many  isolated  passages. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  is  troubled  about  the  martyrs.  He  says  that 
the  believer  '*  will  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  martyrs— for 
the  burnirig  of  the  good,  the  noble,  the  loving,  by  the  ignorant ,  the 
malicious,  and  the  infamous"  He  cannot  hate  the  Inquisition  more 
cordially  than  I  do,  but  he  cannot  put  the  martyrs  to  a  worse  use, 
or  one  which  they  would  have  more  indignantly  repudiated,  than 
to  use  their  heroic  sufferings  as  an  argument  for  overthrowing  the 
faith  for  which  they  died.  They  would  have  smiled  with  infinite 
pity  at  the  inference  which  he  deduces  from  their  fate.  Torture  and 
stake  never  disturbed  for  a  moment  the  blissful  serenity  of  their 
faith  in  God.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  have  said :  *^  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  put  I  my  trust  in  him."  His  Spirit  was  to  them 
as  "a  moist,  whistling  wind"  amid  the  roaring  furnace,  and  he 
let  his  angel  of  the  dew  stand  by  them  in  the  flames.  They  ex- 
perienced the  divine  paradox  of  Christianity — joy  in  the  midst  of 
much  affliction.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Divine  Being  was  to  create  the  greatest  amount  of 
immediate  comfort ;  but  the  sufferers  to  whose  case  the  Colonel 
appeals  to  disprove  the  existence  of  God  looked  on  martyrdom  as 
their  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  would  have  been  the  most  earnest 
in  proclaiming  his  immeasurable  love. 

To  turn  for  one  moment  only  to  positive  considerations  :  two 
things  which  are  about  us  and  within  us  should  be  ample  to  prove 
the  being  of  a  God  :  the  two  things  which  Kant  said  impressed 
him  with  such  solemn  awe — ^^  the  starry  heavens  above,  and  the 
moral  law  within," 
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"  The  starry  heavens  above/'  "  It  is  all  very  well,  gentlemen, 
but  who  made  all  these  t ''  asked  the  young  Napoleon,  pointing  to 
the  stars  of  heaven,  as  he  sat  with  the  French  savans  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  which  was  carrjdng  him  to  Egypt,  after  they  had 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  Ood.  To 
most  minds  it  is  a  question  finally  decisive.  We  take  up  a  book — 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  the  Yedas  of  Hindostan.  They  were 
written  unknown  centuries  ago.  The  hands  have  long  been 
unmortised  from  the  wrists  of  those  who  wrote  them,  and  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  they  themselves  have  become  but  a 
legend  and  a  name,  or  not  even  a  name  :  yet  you  might  as  well  try 
to  persuade  us  that  the  material  constituents  of  those  books  had 
sprung  into  existence  by  the  accidental  conflux  of  chance  atoms, 
and  that  the  letters  had  danced  into  fortuitous  agglomeration  and 
shaped  themselves  into  philosophy  and  song,  as  argue,  with  the 
atheist,  that  the  wide  seas  and  the  everlasting  hills,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  liquid  crystal  that  we  drink,  the  blue  sky  over  our 
heads  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  in  it,  the  trees  in  the  illimit- 
able forests  and  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  dwell  in  their 
shadow,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  also,  and  man 
with  his  wide  thoughts  and  holy  prayers, — that  all  these  things, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  their  beauty,  their  wonder 
and  their  power,  made  themselves;  or — which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words — that  they  were  the  fortuitous  result  of 
eddying  atoms,  blind  forces,  impersonal  laws.  From  the  great 
sun  in  the  heavens  to  the  little  wayside  flower,  freaked  with  crim- 
son or  interlaced  with  purple  lines  ;  from  the  star  Sirius,  rushing 
from  us  with  inconceivable  velocity  into  unknown  space,  to  the 
feather  on  a  bird  or  the  smallest  of  the  34,000  eyes  of  the  dragon- 
fly, the  whole  universe  is  revealing  to  us 

**  The  nnambignons  footsteps  of  a  God 
Who  ffiyes  its  lastre  to  the  insect's  wing. 
And  wheels  his  chariot  in  the  rolling  worids." 

And  if  we  be  blind  to  these  sights,  deaf  to  these  voices,  dead  to 
these  appeals,  we  have  a  voice  within  us,  still  and  small,  yet 
louder  than  the  thunder.  Conscience  not  only  tells  us  of  the  Ood 
above  us ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  It  is  the  "  Categoric 
Imperative '' which  says  to  each  man:  ''Thou  must,''  "Thou 
oughtest.''  It  is  ''  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet  in  its 
informations,  a  monarch  in  its  peremptoriness^  a  priest  in  its 
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sanctions  and  anathemas/^  It  is  ''the  wondrous  power  which 
works  neither  by  insinuation,  flattery,  nor  threat ;  but,  merely  by 
holding  up  the  naked  law  in  the  soul,  extorts  for  itself  reyerence, 
if  not  always  obedience,  and  before  which  all  appetites  are  dumb, 
however  secretly  they  may  rebel. '^ 

The  infidel  entangles  himself  in  difSculties  incomparably 
more  insoluble  than  the  believer.  lie  is  utterly  unable  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  matter  or  of  force.  lie  can  give  no  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  motion  ;  or  of  the  source  of  life ;  or  of  the 
obvious  design  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  nature  ;  or  of  the 
dawn  of  consciousness  and  rational  thought ;  or  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.*  But,  without  entering  on  any  of  these  subjects,  we 
may  say,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  to  him  "  it 
was  flatly  inconceivable  that  intellect  and  moral  emotion  could 
have  been  put  in  him  by  an  entity  that  had  none  of  its  own.'' 

F.  W.  Farrak. 

*  These  dlfflcultieB  In  the  path  of  the  atheist  were  weU  enforced  in  a  leotnre  b j 
DaBois  ReTmond,  the  secretary  of  the  BerUn  Academy  of  Sciences. 


AUDACITY  IN  WOMEN  NOYELISTS. 

BY   GEORGE   PARSONS  LATHROP. 


In  her  paper  on  *'  Conversational  Immoralities/'  in  The 
North  American  Review  for  April,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  urged 
forcibly — and  with  much  good  sense,  as  well  as  delicate  feeling — 
that,  since  "  words  are  realities"  to  the  mind,  and  have  the  power 
to  evoke  deeds,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  put  restrictions 
upon  conversation  in  order  to  preserve  a  tone  of  purity,  not 
only  between  men  and  women,  but  also  among  women  themselves. 
Her  warning  also  touched  flattery,  jealousy,  satire,  snubbing,  and 
all  the  cardinal  vices  of  social  talk.  But  ic  was  against  conversa- 
tion tending  towards  sensualism  that  her  main  attack  was  made ; 
and  her  plea  was  especially  earnest  that  the  innocence  of  girls  be 
kept  unspotted  from  dangerous  discussions  of  vice. 

No  one  can  deny  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel  and  the  merit  of 
her  aim.  But  when  she  falls  back  on  the  old  idea  that  maiden 
innocence  can  be  kept  only  by  ignorance  of  things  about  which 
it  is  impossible  for  people  to  remain  ignorant,  she  takes  ground 
which  is  not  only  very  debatable,  but,  in  the  minds  of  many  sound 
thinkers,  is  also  dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of  morality.  She 
has  been  unfortunate  if  she  has  not  met  young  women  of  perfect 
innocence  who,  with  absolute  propriety,  purity,  and  modesty, 
could  discuss  with  their  accepted  lovers  the  problem  of  "  La 
Traviata.'^  There  are  many  young  unmarried  women  in  the 
United  States  who  have  observed  and  studied  widely,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  scenes  and  signiflcance  of  hospitals ;  who  know 
that  larger  field-hospital  which  includes  the  sin  and  suffering  of 
more  than  half  of  society ;  but  have  never  lost  the  fineness  of 
their  feminine  nature.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  seen 
such  women  must  know  that  they  are  quite  able  to  keep  the  grace 
and  beauty  and  delicate  charm  that  belong  to  them  by  right,  yet 
to  add  to  these  a  still  nobler  glory  of  womanhood.  There  may  at 
times  be  peril  in  the  work  of  young  women  undertaken  as  charity 
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toward  the  fallen  of  their  abx^  vllimn  Mrs.  Barr  chooses  rather  to 
call  by  a  coajner  tmmtt.  Bat  if  words  have  so  much  influence  on 
tibs  Moad,  tsaxi  it  be  better  to  describe  these  ^'  unfortunates''  by  a 
rough  and  coarse  word  than  to  use  the  gentler  term  ? 

After  all,  one  must  go  deeper  than  the  word  and  the  letter, 
and  must  build  upon  the  spirit  of  the  young  woman  in  order  to 
make  her  safe  from  contamination.  Decent  and  gentle  words, 
interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  a  man  or  woman  rightly  trained,  will 
be  better  than  vile  and  contemptuous  epithets.  But,  for  the  right 
training  there  must  be  clear  knowledge,  that  puts  various  facts 
into  their  due  relation.  The  withholding  of  knowledge,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  ignorance  arbitrarily  imposed, — for  the  good,  as  it  is 
believed,  of  a  class  or  the  mass, — is  the  basis  of  all  repression, 
superstition,  or  benevolent  despotism.  If  it  be  wise  to  impose  it 
on  young  people  in  order  to  keep  conversation  pure,  then  it  must 
be  right  to  impose  it  on  literature  in  order  to  keep  that  pure,  by 
means  of  censorship.  And  if  this  is  to  be  the  ground-plan  of 
women's  life  and  thought,  it  follows  that  the  utterances  of  women 
in  books  must  always  be  more  bounded  and  guarded  than  those  of 
men. 

Lately  the  plays  of  Ibsen  have  been  much  talked  of  among 
English-speaking  folk,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  women  especially 
are  interested  in  them ;  some  regarding  Ibsen  as  the  champion  of 
their  sex,  while  others  treat  him  as  their  foe.  Both  parties  start 
from  the  same  premise — that  Ibsen  handles  without  reserve  sun- 
dry abuses  and  defects  in  society  and  marriage.  Yet  they  reach 
opposite  conclusions.  Who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  keep  this  controversy  from  the  knowledge  of  the  young 
women  ?  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  still  remains  the  right  of  all 
women  to  know  what  is  going  on  that  concerns  them.  But  if  we 
forbid  them  to  talk  about  it,  we  must  likewise  forbid  them  to 
write.  Again  quite  lately  Tolstoi's  novel,  **  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,*' 
has  been  barred  from  publication  in  Russia,  because,  as  it  is  said, 
it  favors  wife-murder  in  the  case  of  a  loveless  marriage.  Here  is 
a  problem,  one  would  say,  which  is  of  some  interest  to  women. 
Murder  will  out — even  if  it  be  only  an  imaginary  crime  on  paper; 
and  the  officially-suppressed  book,  though  it  cannot  "  out,''  is  sure 
to  get  around  surreptitiously.  Yet  a  New  York  newspaper  of 
high  repute  has  come  forward  with  an  editorial  article  giving  the 
gist  of  the  book,  thereby  circulating  the  supposed  harmful  theory; 
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and  then  has  declsraltlMiit  the  Russian  censor  did  well  to  suppress 
the  work.  Truly  the  symptrftiy  iifimml  ii  iillj  supposed  to  exist 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  mtret  In  mfmmUi^gMfmoe  I 
The  shrewder  plan  would  be— especially  since  this  book  is  tolw 
discussed  editorially — to  publish  it,  see  what  it  is,  and  then  re- 
fute its  mistakes.  If  Russian  students  and  young  men  of  other 
nations  are  going  into  training  to  become  the  wife-murderers  of 
the  future,  by  means  of  a  book  privately  circulated  and  openly 
considered,  fair  play  demands  that  young  women  should  have 
a  chance  to  talk  the  matter  over  a  little  bit  before  they  agree 
to  be  married  and  murdered.  The  more  open  the  conference  as 
to  this  matter  of  detail,  the  better  would  be  the  result  for  all  per- 
sons concerned ;  and  probably,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  the 
less  would  the  young  men  want  to  kill  the  young  women. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  very  capable  and  generally  irreproach- 
able women  have  solved  for  themselves  the  question  of  free 
utterance  in  literature,  without  waiting  for  the  adjustment  of 
abstract  theories  or  concrete  regulations.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance  ;  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  of 
women  authors — and  in  particular  those  who  write  fiction — is 
growing  every  day  more  copious  and  gaining  greater  influence. 
It  was  significant  that  the  three  novels  of  the  year  1888  which 
most  aroused  the  readers  of  English,  and  were  talked  about  until 
the  very  sound  of  their  titles  caused  weariness,  came  from  the 
pens  of  women.  The  attention  they  drew  was  not  the  result  of 
impropriety,  but  of  strength,  originality,  and  independence.  Yet 
"Elsmere,''  "John  Ward,''  and  the  "African  Farm''  all  showed 
a  boldness  which,  only  a  generation  ago,  would  have  been  thought 
foreign  to  the  feminine  mind  and  censurable  if  found  there. 

More  than  a  little  of  the  fiction  produced  by  women  nowadays 
might,  if  issued  anonymously,  pass  easily  as  the  work  of  men. 
This  statement  is  not  made  as  a  compliment  or  the  reverse,  but 
simply  as  a  citation  of  fact  for  observers  of  literature,  or  psychol- 
ogy, or  social  metamorphosis.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  eminent 
examples  in  point,  within  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  very 
striking.  And  I  may  say  here,  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  stories  published  by  Miss  Murfree  under  the  style  of 
"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  "  were  everywhere  supposed  to  be  a 
man's  stories  until  she  disclosed  her  identity  ;  after  which  the 
fact  that  she  was  known  to  be  a  woman  seems  to  have  reacted  on 
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the  authoress  and  to  liave  affected  her  writing.  For  she  then  gavd 
free  play  to  an  exaggerated  sentimentality  of  description  which 
previously  she  had  curbed.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  in  quite 
another  line,  is  an  instance  of  a  woman  writing  with  that  sort  of 
vigor  which,  for  want  of  a  more  searching  and  pliable  term,  we 
call  masculine.  There  is  a  certain  impartiality  which  every  good 
novelist  must  have  if  he  or  she  would  write  truthfully  and  strongly. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  author  should  lose  his  or  her  personality 
in  the  imaginative  representation  of  life.  It  is,  rather,  that  he  or 
she  should  be  freed  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  that  mere  conven- 
tional identity  to  which  we  are  all  confined  so  long  as  we  consent 
to  regard  ourselves  simply  as  others  regard  us — as  one  of  the  crowd 
who  must  behave  and  think  in  a  set  manner.  The  author  must 
rise  out  of  this  little  individuality  into  the  larger  one  of  a  free, 
observant,  independent  mind — quite  untrammelled  by  personal 
considerations — before  he  or  she  can  depict  life  well  in  novel  or 
play.  If  this  privilege  is  to  be  denied  to  women,  it  is  clear  that 
their  function  as  authora  must  be  seriously  limited.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to  submit'  to  such  denial. 

Mrs.  Stoddard's  novels  have  recently  been  reprinted,  and  have 
won  deserved  recognition  and  praise  after  a  long  delay.  But 
imagine  the  shock  with  which  an  unready  public,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  must  have  read  these  remarks  by  Roxalana,  a  moral, 
obedient,  and  kindly  woman,  in  Mrs.  Stoddard's  **  Temple 
House  "  : 

"  I  do  not  see  what  a  profound  love  has  to  do  with  principle  or  reason.  If  love 
was  not  a  separate  povoer^  impregnable  to  conscience,  human  nature  would  be  a 
feebly-sustained  thing.  It  [love]  should  exist  for  itself  and  by  itself ;  and  then, 
through  it,  we  poor  creatures  may  be  exalted  in  spite  of  vice  and  crime." 

Or  this,  from  the  villain  of  the  story,  who  sets  forth  brutally,  but 
beyond  contradiction,  a  considerable  part  of  the  truth  : 

"  I  love  you.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  Do  you  understand  men,  my  prin- 
cess ?  We  are  procreators,  providers,  protectors,  but  we  are  lustful,  acute,  selfish 
for  you  women :  the  best,  wis^t,  most  tender  hero  is  also  what  I  say.  What  would 
be  the  form  of  society,  if  he  were  not  so  f  When  our  functions  cease,  let  ns  be 
children  again  and  gentle,  fulfilling  the  charities  again,  and  bridge  our  way  to 
heaven." 

This  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth ;  yet  it  is  an  essential 
portion  of  it ;  and,  without  a  clear  perception  of  this,  the  finer 
and  lovelier  half  of  the  entire  truth  about  human  nature  cannot  be 
distinctly  and  completely  comprehended.  Mrs.  Stoddard  vividly 
presents  that  other  half,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  her  sym- 
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pathies  are  with  it^  and  that  her  influence  is  cast  without  hesita- 
tion upon  the  side  of  good  morals  and  honest  conduct.  That 
she  openly  recognizes  and  carefully  weighs  each  element  is  a  proof 
of  her  strength  and  veracity.  That  it  is  a  woman  who  thus 
holds  the  scales  is  a  circumstance  which  demands  our  serious  and 
respectful  attention.  Yet  when  Mrs.  Stoddard  began  to  publish, 
it  was  deemed  unfitting  for  a  woman  to  give  to  the  world  with  so 
much  candor  the  results  of  such  clear-sighted  observation  as 
hers.  It  was  thought  to  be  audacity ;  and  it  is  audacity  now. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  audacity  is  needed.  Another  of  Mrs. 
Stoddard's  personages,  an  old  serving- women,  Chloe,  says : 
"  When  we  want  to  commit  a  deadly  sin,  the  most  of  us  are  n't  a 
mite  afraid;  but  in  the  *How  are  yous.P'and  the  *  Do  come 
agains,'  we  are  scared.*'  This  is  the  spirit  which  causes  society 
to  take  fright  at  the  boldness  of  some  modern  women  in  their 
books.  But  the  emancipation  which  is  going  on  should,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  the  sign  of  a  healthful  change. 

It  is  not  to  be  wished  that  women  should  affect  mannishness 
in  their  writing  any  more  than  that  men  should  become  woman- 
ish. There  is  a  ground  upon  which  both  can  meet  on  terms  of 
equality,  retaining  their  separate  attributes  and  yet  exchanging 
them  to  some  extent — that  is,  the  ground  of  their  art.  Cole- 
ridge wjis,  perhaps,  the  first  thinker  who  brought  out  distinctly 
the  principle  that  the  highest  creative  genius  in  a  man  must  in- 
clude the  feminine  quality.  At  all  events,  e\rery  one  now  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  this ;  and  therefore  we  must  accept  the  con- 
verse, that  the  greatest  imaginative  genius  in  a  woman  must  in- 
clude sometliing  of  the  masculine  quality.  The  tenderness,  the 
intuitive  comprehension  of  moods  or  sentiments,  the  breadth  and 
intensity  of  emotion  in  liobert  Browning  do  not  for  a  moment 
hide  the  masculine  nature  of  his  mental  action  ;  the  close-grained, 
robust  muscularity  of  thought,  as  we  may  say,  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  traits.  Nor  did  the  intellect  of  Mrs.  Browning,  though 
strong  and  direct  beyond  that  of  the  average  of  her  sex,  and  fitted 
to  grapple  with  severe  facts  or  hard  problems,  make  her  any  the 
less  truly  or  obviously  a  woman  in  her  poetry.  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand  did  the  work,  surely,  of  men  in  literature,  so  far  as 
strength  and  grasp  are  concerned.  They  illustrate  that  converse 
of  Coleridge's  proposition  which  I  have  just  drawn  out.  Yet  the 
last  and  closest  analysis  would  be  likely  to  reveal  a  preponderant 
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influence  of  the  writer's  sex,  even  in  George  Eliot  and  George 
Sand.  This  is  quite  natural;  nor  do  we  want  to  have  the  male  or 
the  female  mind  transformed  one  into  the  other.  Either  may  in- 
clude, say,  an  octave  of  the  other's  natural  register ;  just  as  there 
are  men  with  high  tenor  voices  and  women  with  deep  contralto 
tones,  the  timbre  of  wKich,  however,  discriminates  them.  The 
discrimination  cannot  be  made  so  easily  nor  so  sharply  in  liter- 
ature ;  but  this  image  will  suggest  my  meaning.  In  fact,  as  was 
remarked  before,  women's  writings  may  often  be  mistaken  for 
men's.  But  I  think  it  has  now  been  shown  that  the  woman  in 
such  a  case  need  not  lose  or  in  any  way  discredit  her  feminine 
nature. 

Every  imaginative  mind  of  the  best  and  strongest  sort  must 
unite  some  of  the  elements  of  both  sexes ;  as  the  perfect  flower 
contains  alike  stamen  and  pistil.  It  is  from  such  union  in  one 
mind,  whether  lodged  in  man  or  woman,  that  the  richest  bloom 
and  most  substantial  fruitage  of  poetry  and  fiction  must  come. 
Of  course  the  blending  may  occur  in  many  different  proportions, 
giving  an  endless  variety  of  intermixture.  But  what  I  am  ti7ing 
to  do  hero  is  to  trace  a  natural  law  which  affects  artistic  minds, 
and  to  clear  away  the  sand-heaps  of  prejudice  that  constantly  fall 
in  on  the  explorer.  If  the  law  exist  in  the  noblest  types  of  cre- 
ative mind  and  the  world's  finest  literature,  we  have  no  right  to 
hinder  women  from  obeying  it.  And  it  appears  that  an  increasing 
number  of  them  recognize  the  law  and  the  right  which  it  confers. 
The  shock  that  causes  the  sand-heaps  to  tumble  in  and  blind  a 
good  many  of  us  comes  when  women  authors  choose  to  deal 
frankly  with  sin  and  vice  and  crime  as  a  part  of  the  spectacle  of 
life,  a  very  serious  and  uncompromising  element  in  our  existence. 
The  clods  of  primitive  humanity,  and  the  earthy  stains  of  that 
low  estate  from  which  we  gradually  arose  as  a  race  of  intelligent 
beings,  still  cling  to  us.  It  is  mortifying  and  unpleasant  to  think 
upon  ;  nor  is  it  flattering  to  our  pride  to  reflect  that  brain  and 
soul  are  joined  to  a  physical  nature  which  has  an  ugly  and 
depressing  side.  But  as  we  are  all  obliged  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  will  be 
wise  to  make  the  best  of  our  lot,  and  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
possible  into  the  shadow,  in  the  hope  of  finally  dispersing  it. 
Women  can  aid  in  doing  this  quite  as  well  as  men,  and  possibly, 
in  the  end,  much  more  efficaciously  than  men. 
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Probably  a  great  many  aberrations  and  extravagancies  of  the 
feniinine  mind  will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  new  development 
which  it  is  taking.  These  must  be  expected^  and  should  be  met 
with  all  available  composure.  Men  have  had  full  swing  for  their 
aberrations  during  a  long  period^  and  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
if  women  use  the  same  privilege.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  the  books  of  women,  if  they  are  thought  to 
be  bad  in  tendency,  should  be  condemned  simply  because  women 
wrote  them.  We  do  not  regard  a  bad  book  with  any  added  horror 
because  a  man  is  the  author;  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out, 
in  authorship  both  sexes  comie  upon  a  common  ground.  Neither 
is  a  woman's  good  book  any  the  better  because  a  woman  wrote  it. 
The  novels  of  Ouida  are  full  of  genius,  imagination,  and  powerful 
character-drawing ;  but,  in  the  main,  are  morbid  and  unwhole- 
some. It  matters  nothing  to  the  world,  essentially,  that  they  ema- 
nate from  a  woman's  mind.  A  few  young  women,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  have  taken  pains  to  put  forth  trashy  and  lascivious 
novels,  which  have  given  the  talkers  of  nonsense  a  great  deal  to 
talk  about.  But  so  far  as  the  effect  on  readers  goes,  it  would 
make  no  whit  of  difference  who  scribbled  these  tales,  if  the  talkers 
of  nonsense  would  refrain  from  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  scribbled  by  girls.  These  young  women  are  trading  on  their 
sex.  They  offer  us  a  mere  travesty  or  mockery  of  the  law  that 
the  really  strong  and  honest  women  of  great  intellect  follow,  in 
writing  seriously  and  sincerely  about  that  very  serious,  but  some- 
times twsincere,  thing,  human  life  and  society.  Take  away  from 
these  young  women  the  false  importance  now  foolishly  ascribed 
to  the  fact  of  their  sex,  and  you  take  away  all  that  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade  which  seems  to  cast  discredit  on  womanhood.  For 
when  they  write  vicious  books,  they  really  lower  only  themselves, 
and  not  their  sex  collectively. 

These  are  the  persons  who  give  to  audacity  in  women  novelists 
a  bad  meaning.  But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  have 
a  lengthening  list  of  those  women  who  have  been  audacious  in 
the  good  sense.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Margaret  Deland,  and 
Olive  Schreiner  all  appear  in  that  list.  Many  others  are  included 
in  it ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  only  Mrs.  Amelia 
E.  Barr.  If  she  did  not  represent,  even  though  unconsciously,  the 
great  advance  of  women  in  entering  upon  their  right  publicly  to 
discuss  troublesome  evils^  she  would  not  have  published  her  paper 
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on  "  Conversational  Immoralities/'  Mrs.  Barr  is  throwing  light 
into  the  shadow ;  and  so  are  many  other  thoughtful  and  worthy 
women. 

We  have  already  drawn  far  away  from  the  plaintive  harp,  the 
twilight,  and  the  patient  embroidery  days  of  '*The  Female  Poets 
of  America/'  We  have  left  behind  us  the  tranquil  repose  of 
Jane  Austen,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  the  Misses 
Warner  (in  their  several  kinds  and  degrees).  We  have  reached  a 
stage  when  the  diary  of  Mario  Bashkirtseff  stirs  up  a  popular  in- 
terest that  shows  how  eager  the  world  is  to  have  a  fuller  and 
freer  literary  expression  of  the  life  and  the  thinking  of  women. 
That  diary  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  abnormal  affair:  still,  it 
throws  light ;  and  this  is  what  we  want — throwing  light  into 
the  shadow.  Never  fear  !  There  will  always  be  mystery  enough 
in  our  life,  without  our  cultivating  it  artificially  where  no  mystery 
need  be.  The  instinctive  and  vigorous  advance  of  women  towards 
the  free  and  open  discussion  of  matters  which  are  possibly  of  even 
more  vital  moment  to  them  than  to  any  one  else  appears  to  me 
most  encouraging.  It  is  in  accord  wdtli  the  larger  liberty  ex- 
tended to  them  in  all  fields  of  action, — in  law,  medicine,  theo- 
logy, and  business, — aud  their  quiet  assumption  of  freedom  in 
literature  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  gains  which  they  have 
made  in  other  directions. 

The  world  reveres  Shakespeare ;  but  it  has  no  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  grossness ;  and  critics  make  every  effort  to  remove 
the  blot  of  it  from  his  fame.  It  may  possibly  happen  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  have  some  female  Shakespeare  who  will  defy 
decency  as  much  as  the  greatest  of  English  men  poets  defied  it. 
That  would  be  a  gruesome  result  of  the  emancipation  of  women's 
minds.  Still,  wo  should  have  to  face  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
will  come.  More  and  more,  women  are  learning  what  this  world 
is  in  which  they  live  ;  and,  as  they  learn,  they  are  inclined  to  talk 
and  write  about  it,  and  to  lessen  the  bestiality  and  misery  they 
see  here.  Their  influence  is  for  purity  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  unworthy  lapses  of  some  of  them  who  write  viciously,  the 
more  swiftly  their  freedom  in  literature  is  granted,  the  speedier 
will  their  triumph  in  the  cause  of  purity  be. 

Human  nature  has  a  higher  temperature  than  a  glacier,  but 
it  moves  just  as  slowly.  We  should  remember  this,  when  judging 
this  movement  of  women  which  has  now  begun.     I  believe  that^ 
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by  the  mingling  of  free  feminine  thought  with  the  current  of 
literature^  we  shall  be  borne  on  to  a  most  desirable  goal.  If 
women  express  themselves  freely  in  books^  they  will  learn  to 
understand  their  own  nature  better  than  they  do  now  ;  and  men 
also  will  understand  it  better.  Shakespeare^  with  all  his  compre- 
hensiveness^ placed  life  before  us  mainly  from  the  masculine 
point  of  view.  Not  until  the  view  of  women  shall  receive  a 
similar  illustration  can  the  imaginative  genius  of  humanity  reach 
its  greatest  development.  When  the  feminine  and  the  masculine 
shall  be  thoroughly  combined  by  a  general  meeting  of  minds  in 
literature,  as  they  are  combined  now  only  in  the  single  minds  of 
certain  individuals,  we  shall  get  something  like  a  complete  expres- 
sion  of  life.  This  result  may  take  for  its  fulfilment  a  thousand 
years.  But  we  may  as  well  begin  training  the  eyes  of  the  race 
to  see  it ;  so  that,  when  it  shall  become  a  reality,  it  may  be 
greeted  as  giving  a  prospect  of  multiplied  happiness  and  of  a  long- 
continuing,  victorious  progress. 

Geobge  Pabsons  Lathbop. 
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Thebe  has  been  of  late  quite  a  widespread  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  earth  are  changing, 
and  whether  floods^  tornadoes^  and  other  destructive  meteorological 
phenomena  are  not  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  former  ages. 

As  regards  temperature,  which,  to  most  people,  goes  far 
toward  constituting  climate,  the  question  of  secular  change 
can  only  be  indefinitely  settled,  owing  to  the  faot  that  exact 
methods  of  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  air  were  wanting 
until  within  the  past  two  centuries. 

But  as  to  freshets  and  inundations  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  the  severity  and  frequency  of  these  destructive  phenomena, 
and  the  universality  of  their  prevalence  is,  perhaps,  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  tradition  of  a  general  flood,  since  this  myth  is  common 
to  almost  every  nation  or  people. 

Floods  and  inundations  have  been  very  serious  matters  in 
Europe  for  several  centuries,  and  during  the  past  generation  the 
question  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  amelioration  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  ablest  European  engineers.  In  what  may  be 
called  a  local  way,  since  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Seine  has  an 
area  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles  (less  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  area  basin  of  the  Mississippi),  the  problem  has  becH 
most  clearly  stated  and  settled  in  France  by  Belgrand  and 
Chateaublanc.  The  rehoisement,  or  reforestation,  of  the  mountain 
slopes  of  southeastern  France  has  done  much  in  modifying  the  tor- 
rents therefrom;  while  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  hundred 
gauging  and  rainfall  stations  enables  forecasts  to  be  made  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  height,  time,  and  duration. 

Even  were  the  geological  conditions  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
known  as  definitely  as  those  of  the  Seine,  yet  a  similar  extension 
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in  the  United  States  of  ganging  and  rainfall  stations  conld  not  be 
looked  for,  since  a  proportionate  number  would  be  over  four  thou- 
sand stations,  against  one  hundred  and  fifteen  at  present. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  thirty  years,  as  the  United  States 
have  become  more  densely  populated  and  the  demand  for  rich  and 
arable  ground  has  correspondingly  increased,  that  the  problem  in 
question — that  of  floods — has  received  any  extended  and  scientific 
consideration.  The  elaborate  and  valuable  work  of  Humphrey 
and  Abbott  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  embodies  the  first  systematic 
efforts  to  investigate  this  question  scientifically.  This  investiga- 
tion, interrupted  by  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  has  only  been 
renewed  within  the  past  few  years.  The  most  competent  engi- 
neers of  the  country  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
as  to  what  methods,  if  any,  will  mitigate  or  ameliorate  these 
recurring  disasters.  The  methods  to  be  followed  and  the  damages 
to  be  averted  involve  ultimately  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  treated  cursorily,  even  by 
the  best  engineers  of  the  world.  The  present  writer  is  in  no  way 
an  engineer,  but  in  the  official  line  of  his  duties  his  attention  was 
brought,  some  sixteen  years  since,  to  the  manner  in  which  floods 
form  and  to  the  extent  to  which  inundations  occur  over  areas 
susceptible  to  damage  by  these  freshets. 

The  suggested  remedies  for  the  amelioration  of  flood  condi- 
tions along  the  Mississippi  River  have  frequently  emanated  from 
persons  either  superficially  informed  concerning  the  problem,  or 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  its  enormous  import  and  to  comprehend 
the  vast  array  of  physical  data  bearing  on  a  question  concerning 
the  drainage  area  of  a  third  of  the  United  States. 

The  oldest  and  most  strongly-urged  plan  is  the  so-called  reser- 
voir system — that  is,  the  impounding  of  the  spring  freshets  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries,  particularly  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers,  so  as  to  remedy  the  flood  conditions 
in  the  lower  valley,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  motive 
power  for  industrial  purposes  or  reserving  a  supply  of  irrigating 
water  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
statements  following  herein,  which  are  only  a  r6sum6  of  facts, 
clearly  disclose  the  futility  of  this  method,  which  has,  however, 
received  indorsement  in  high  places. 

The  present  damaging  flood  renders  it,  perhaps,  a  suitable 
time  to  present  a  definite  description  of  some  of  the  characteris- 
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tic  features  of  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi  catchment  basin^ 
and  to  pointy  out  some  of  the  fallacies  and  erroneous  opinions 
which  are  believed  to  prevail  generally,  even  among  the  educated 
and  thoughtful  classes  of  Americans.  If  this  paper  serves  no 
other  purpose,  it  is  possible  that  the  facts  set  forth  may  serve  as 
convincing  proof  that  certain  suggested  methods  for  preventing 
injuries  by  floods  are  chimerical  and  impracticable. 

Possibly  there  is  no  opinion  regarding  the  causes  of  floods 
more  general  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  than  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  result  of 
melting  snows  near  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ranges.  The  general  public  may  be  pardoned 
for  this  opinion  when  the  idea  is  gravely  and  seriously  advanced 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  the  floods  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  can  be  ameliorated  by  impounding  in  artificial  basins 
the  waters  near  the  head  of  the  more  important  tributaries.  Still 
further  may  the  student,  even,  be  misled  when  so  careful  and 
able  a  writer  as  Woeikof,  in  his  '*  Klima  der  Erde"  sets  forth 
almost  the  same  opinion.     Speaking  of  the  Mississippi,  he  says : 

"  The  apper  river  rises  ander  the  inflaenoe  of  the  melting  snow,  and  the  high  water 
which  sometimes  rises  therefrom  meets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream  the  higher 
water  of  the  spring  rainf aUs  in  the  districts  of  the  Ohio.  Red,  and  other  rivers.** 

Let  US  first  examine  the  question  as  to  what  influenoe,  if  any,  the 
melting  snow  exerts  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 

If  the  flood  water  comes  from  melting  snows,  it  is  evident 
that  either  the  water  must  reach  the  rivers  during  the  winter 
months,  which  the  river  stages  show  is  not  the  case,  or  the  snow 
must  be  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  The  following 
figures  show  the  amount  of  snow,  in  inches,  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  as  deduced  from  observations  for 
nine  consecutive  years,  over  the  section  of  country  where  the 
headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are  situated  : 

At  the  end  of  January — Dakota,  average  amounts,  from  2  to 
13  inches;  Colorado,  2  to  7;  Montana,  3  to  10;  Wyoming,  3  to  4. 

At  the  end  of  February — Dakota,  average  amounts,  from  1  to 
13  inches;  Colorado,  3  to  11;  Montana,  2  to  8;  Wyoming,  1  to  4. 

In  March,  the  month  when  the  mean  temperatures  over  these 
States  rise  above  the  freezing-point  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  the  snow  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  month  averages  as 
follows:  Dakota,  from  1  to  4  inches;   Colorado,  from  5  to   12; 
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Montana,  from  trace  to  1  inch;  Wyoming,  from  trace  to  over*  4 
inches. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  these  figures  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  snow  at  the  end  of  either  January^  February,  or  March  over 
the  entire  area  of  these  States.  It  is  an  exception  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  is  covered  with  snow  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  days.  As  a  rule,  snow  disappears  pver  the  greater 
part  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  falls. 
The  considerable  amount  of  snow  (5  to  12  inches)  noted  in  Colo- 
rado, the  most  southerly  of  the  States  named,  depends  on  the 
fact  that  the  observations  include  measurements  made  on  Pike's 
Peak  summit  and  at  other  elevated  stations  in  the  mountain 
regions,  where  the  snowfall  is  heaviest  and  whence  the  floods 
are  supposed  to  proceed.  But  even  there  at  the  end  of  March 
the  amount  of  snow,  if  melted  all  at  once,  would  barely  equal  an 
inch  of  water. 

^'  If,  then,  the  snow  does  not  melt  and  flow  into  the  streams, 
what  becomes  of  it  ?  "  some  person  will  ask.  This  question  is 
easily  answered  by  any  one  who  has  lived  in  either  of  the  States 
named,  and  who  has  noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dry, 
cold  air,  even  when  far  below  the  freezing-point,  absorbs  by 
evaporation  the  small  amount  of  snow  as  it  falls. 

Save  in  a  very  few  localities,  the  snowfalls  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region  are  comparatively  trivial.  The  entire  amount  of  snow 
which  annually  falls  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  varies,  on  the 
average,  from  one  to  two  feet;  and  in  Dakota  and  Montana  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  entire  precipitation  from  December  to  February 
inclusive  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  which  is  not  strictly  true  ;  so 
that  the  average  amount  of  snow  for  the  whole  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  feet  annually. 

The  little  influence  exerted  by  snowfalls  upon  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri  rivers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  St. 
Paul  the  Mississippi,  usually  frozen  until  about  March  20,  re- 
mains until  that  time  at  or  near  its  lowest  stage  for  the  year — 
three  feet  or  less  above  the  lowest  water  ever  known.  The  Missis- 
sippi at  that  point  is  frequently  closed  until  the  early  part  of 
April,  and  during  the  few  days  when  the  river  is  open  in 
March — which  occurs  in  connection  with  rains — the  river  rises 
only  about  five  feet  above  extreme  low  water.     As  far  south  as 
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Yankton,  on  the  Missouri,  that  river  remains  frozen  up,  as  a  rule, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
month,  even  taking  into  account  occasional  high  water  caused  by 
ice  gorges,  the  average  stage  of  the  river  is  less  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  lowest  monthly  stage — in  December — and  is  not 
quite  six  feet  above  extreme  low  water. 

The  flood  water,  then,  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri rivers  comes  from  the  heavy  rainfalls  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  especially  during  the  last  two  months,  when 
the  entire  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Missouri  valley  have  average  rainfalls  ranging  from  four  to  seven 
inches  in  depth,  which  would  be  equal  for  the  whole  of  these 
regions  to  about  five  feet  of  snow  on  the  level.  The  heavy  rain- 
fall in  the  lower  Missouri  valley  during  March  shows  its  effect 
immediately  on  the  St.  Louis  gauge,  the  river  rising  slowly  from 
10.0  in  January,  to  12.4  in  February,  and  17.1  feet  in  March, 
which  latter  point,  however,  is  13  feet  below  the  freshet  line. 

It  is  now  necessary,  for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to 
note  clearly  what  portion  of  the  entire  Mississippi  catchment 
basin  is  subject  to  floods,  and  whether  these  inundations  are  peri- 
odical or  accidental ;  meaning  *by  these  terms  that  inundations 
are  periodical  when  they  recur  almost  annually,  while  those  caused 
by  extraordinary  meteorological  conditions  are  accidental. 

There  is  no  fairer  test  by  which  to  estimate  the  flood  stage  of  a 
river  than  by  determining  the  level  at  which  the  water  injures 
material  interests  extensively.  This  point,  technically  known  to 
the  Signal  Service  as  the  *  Manger-line,"  was  fixed  by  the  writer 
in  1874  for  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  in  examining  the 
records  for  periods  ranging,  according  to  the  station,  from  eight 
to  nineteen  vears,  it  is  evident  that  floods  in  the  whole  Missouri 
valley  and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  as  far  south  as  St. 
Louis,  are  accidental.  At  St.  Louis  the  average  number  of  days 
of  flood  water  annually  is  but  three.  At  Omaha  flood  conditions 
obtain  about  seven  days  a  year  on  the  average. 

The  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Arkansas  are  subject  to 
floods  which  may  also  be  called  accidental,  since  they  only  occur 
one  year  in  three,  with  an  average  annual  number  of  three  flood 
days  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  five  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  of  the  Eed  River  present 
debatable  conditions,  since  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Shreveport^ 
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La.,  floods  occur  every  other  year,  and  the  water  remains  above 
the  danger-line,  on  an  average,  eight  or  nine  days  annually. 

The  Ohio,  except  near  its  mouth,  is  also  doubtful  ground,  since 
flood  water  occurs  for  a  week  or  more  at  Cincinnati  every  other 
year,  and  every  third  year  prevails  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

This,  then,  confines  the  periodical  floods,  which  recur  three 
years  out  of  every  four,  to  the  Ohio  below  Louisville  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Cairo  to  the  Oulf,  while  the  maximum  flood  phases 
obtain  in  the  central  Mississippi  valley  from  Helena  to  Bed  Kiver. 

It  is  now  important  to  determine  closely  and  accurately  the 
time  of  the  year  when  floods  occur ;  and  in  so  doing  one  nat- 
urally treats  them  in  sequence  of  time,  since,  fortunately,  the  acci- 
dental floods*  as  well  as  the  highest  river  stage  in  non-flood  years, 
fall  for  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers  long  after 
the  crest  of  the  flood  wave  has  passed  down  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  Arkansas  freshet,  one  of  the  earlier,  is  a  double  wave, 
the  maximum  of  February  being  often  followed  by  a  second  rise 
in  May.  The  February  rise  comes  from  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
lower  valley,  and  is  rarely  prolonged  late  enough  to  seriously  affect 
the  Mississippi  flood,  while  the  May  rise,  augmented  by  the  out- 
flow from  the  central  and  upper  Arkansas  valley,  only  serves  to 
check  the  slowly-receding  Mississippi. 

In  the  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  the  annual  flood,  as 
shown  by  the  mean  stage  of  these  rivers  for  many  years,  comes 
in  February.  This  annual  freshet  results  from  the  heavy  spring 
rains  in  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  valley.  The  bulk  of  the  crest  of 
this  wave  passes  Cairo  into  the  Mississippi  in  late  March  and  early 
April,  being  supplemented  by  the  February  freshet  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  the  March  flood  of  the  Ked  River.  The  Mississippi  has 
its  highest  stage  in  March,  except  between  Helena  and  Bed  Biver 
Landing,  where  in  severe  flood  years,  such  as  1862, 1882,  and  1890, 
it  has  its  highest  water  during  April.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to 
the  overflow  (above  Helena  on  the  west  and  Vicksburg  on  the 
east  side)  into  the  St.  Francis,  Yazoo,  and  other  smaller  basins, 
which  water  returns  to  the  main  river,  from  Helena  southward, 
in  time  to  again  swell  the  slowly-falling  flood  of  March. 

The  figures  and  measurements  regarding  the  relations  of  river 
outflow  to  rainfall,  on  which  the  whole  question  of  floods  event- 
ually turns,  have  been  drawn  from  a  very  valuable  and  full  re- 
port upon  this  subject  made  by  Professor  Thomas  Bussell,  of  the 
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Signal  Service,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  annaal  report  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Ofl5cer*for  1889.  The  river  outflows  were  taken  by 
Professor  Russell  from  the  measurements  and  calculations  made 
by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
river  commissions.  The  work  done  by  these  commissions  has 
been  of  the  highest  possible  character,  and  the  results  may  be 
depended  upon  as  being  the  most  accurate  possible,  the  outflow 
probably  being  in  error  not  exceeding  6  per  cent. 

Let  us  examine  the  greatest  of  the  Mississippi  floods  prior  to 
the  one  from  which  the  lower  valley  is  now  suffering — the  flood 
of  1882.  It  is  found  by  analysis  that  of  the  water  which  during 
the  entire  year  1882  passed  Bed  River  Landing  11.6  percent, 
came  from  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  (that  is,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri),  19.5  per  cent,  from  the  Missouri  valley,  33.5 
per  cent,  from  the  Ohio  valley,  and  35.4  per  cent,  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  lower  Mississippi,  including  the  outflow  from  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  But  the  great  flood  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi came  in  1882,  as  in  this  year,  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  so  that  it  is  more  strictly  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amounts  of  river  outflow  during  January,  February,  and 
March  of  that  year  (1882).  We  find  that  from  the  Missouri  val- 
ley above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  the  outflow  amounted  to  2.18 
cubic  miles  during  these  three  months,  and  from  the  valley  below 
to  1.50  cubic  miles,  making  for  the  entire  Missouri  valley  3. 68  cubic 
miles — ^an  amount  which  we  shall  see  is  inconsiderable  as  regards 
the  discharge  from  the  Ohio  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  upper  Mississippi  valley  contributed 
during  this  time  6.56  cubic  miles,  making  for  these  two  great 
valleys  10.24  cubic  miles.  During  the  same  time  the  Ohio  valley 
gave  an  outflow  aggregating  50.48  cubic  miles,  or  five  times  the 
amount  which  flowed  from  the  valleys  just  named. 

To  prove  clearly  the  unimportance  of  the  Missouri  and  upper 
Mississippi  rivers  in  connection  with  the  great  floods  of  the  cen- 
tral and  lower  Mississippi  valleys,  the  following  data  relative 
to  the  great  floods  of  1874, 1882,  and  the  present  year  are  import- 
ant: 

In  the  case  of  the  great  flood  of  1874  the  Missouri  and  upper 
Mississippi  rivers  remained  at  or  below  their  average  stage  until 
June,  thus  contributing  a  small  and  unimportant  amount  of  water 
to  the  flood  stages  of  the  lower  Mississippi  during  April. 
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•  In  1882  the  flood  periods  (that  is,  the  periods  during  which 
the  lower  Mississippi  was  above  the  danger-line)  were  as  follows  : 
At  Cairo,  from  January  13  to  April  4,  eighty-one  days;  Memphis, 
from  January  24  to  March  30,  sixty-five  days;  Helena,  from 
January  1  to  April  23,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  days;  Vicksburg, 
from  January  22  to  July  2,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  days;  New 
Orleans,  from  February  11  to  May  12,  ninety-two  days ;  and 
Paducah,  Ky.,  from  January  16  to  March  20,  sixty-four  days. 

This  indicates  that  the  flood  period  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
ran  from  the  middle  of  January  to  about  the  1st  of  April  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  river ;  and 
from  the  middle  of  February  until  about  the  middle  of  May  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  any  flood  water  to  aggravate  the  period  must  have  passed 
Cairo  by  the  1st  of  April,  1882.  The  Mississippi,  however, 
was  frozen  at  St.  Paul  until  the  27th  of  March ;  the  Missouri, 
frozen  at  Yankton  until  the  14th  of  March,  remained  about  four 
feet  below  the  average  stage  until  early  in  May  both  at  that 
point  and  at  Omaha. 

The  flood  water  in  that  year  came  from  the  following  direc- 
tions :  from  the  Cumberland,  as  shown  by  twenty-two  consecu- 
tive flood  days,  January  11  to  February  2,  at  Nashville ;  from  the 
Tennessee,  as  shown  by  nine  flood  days  during  January  at  Chat- 
tanooga ;  from  the  upper  Ohio,  as  shown  by  twenty-eight  flood 
days,  scattered  through  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  at  Cincinnati,  with  water  at  a  very  high  stage  for  the 
remaining  sixty-two  days  of  the  period.  The  Arkansas  was  not 
a  serious  factor  in  the  problem,  as  only  six  flood  days  in  February 
prevailed  at  Little  Rock,  but  the  heavy  local  rains  in  the  St.  Fran- 
cis bottom  and  the  Yazoo  basin  coincided  with  the  enormous  floods 
flowing  from  the  Ohio  River,  thus  serving  not  only  to  prolong  the 
flood  between  Memphis  and  Red  River  Landing,  but  also  to  actually 
increase  it.  For  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Red  River 
the  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  serious  flood  from  the  Red  River, 
as  shown  by  thirty-three  freshet  days  at  Shreveport  from  the  16th 
of  February  to  the  19th  of  March,  1882. 

In  reviewing  the  floods  of  the  present  year,  it  is  equally  appar- 
ent that  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers  did  not  pro- 
duce the  existing  flood  conditions.  The  Mississippi  River  was 
frozen  at  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  March,  and  at  Davenport,  la.,  as 
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late  as  the  15th  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  upper 
Missouri  was  also  frozen^  and^  as  far  as  is  known,  the  river  every- 
where showed  a  very  low  stage.  The  outflow  of  these  rivers  is, 
however,  definitely  fixed  by  the  stage  of  the  river  at  St.  Louis, 
which  during  March,  1890,  was  about  seven  feet  below  the  aver- 
age stage  for  the  month.  The  Arkansas  at  Little  Bock  has  not 
risen  to  fiood  stage,  nor  has  the  Red  Biver  at  Shreveport.  In 
short,  the  fiood  is  due  to  the  freshets  from  the  Ohio  and  its  im- 
portant tributaries,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  with 
superadded  rainfalls  in  the  central  Mississippi  valley. 

The  first  fiood  days  at  Cairo  in  January,  while  largely  due  to 
rainfall  in  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Ohio,  came,  however,  from 
precipitation  in  unexpected  localities,  the  southern  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  extreme  southern  Missouri,  where  the  rainfall 
was  the  greatest  ever  known  for  January,  exceeding  ten  inches 
at  eight  stations  covering  a  large  area  of  country. 

These  unusual  conditions  caused  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi to  rise  above  or  to  the  danger-line,  and  just  as  the  effects  were 
passing  away  the  usual  freshets  set  in  by  the  middle  of  February 
in  the  upper  Ohio,  and  near  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee.  During  February  the  prwiajpiitatifln  ja  Hm 
Ohio  valley  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average ;  yet  it  was 
about  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  rainfall  of  the  fiood  month  of 
February,  1882.  During  March,  however,  the  rainfall  has  been 
excessive  over  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Ohio  valley  as  a  whole; 
at  least  twenty-four  cubic  miles  of  rain  has  fallen,  which  is  nearly 
50  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  which  fell  in  1882. 
Fortunately,  this  great  excess  was  somewhat  offset  by  the  rainfall 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  being  about  2.25  cubic  miles  less 
than  for  March,  1882  ;  while  the  rainfall  for  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, from  Helena  southward,  was  deficient  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch  at  Vicksburg,  increasing  to  a  deficiency  of  over  eleven 
inches  at  New  Orleans  for  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  total  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys 
during  January,  February,  and  March,  1882,  aggregated  eighty 
cubic  miles  of  water  ;  during  the  corresponding  months  in  this 
year,  to  seventy-nine  cubic  miles.  In  1890  the  excess  dur- 
ing March  was  five  cubic  miles  over  that  for  March,  1882;  so 
that  fiood  conditions  may  be  expected  to  last  later  than  in  that 
year. 
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But  some  one  will  say  :  ''  If  the  3.68  cubic  miles  for  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  6.56  for  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  1882,  had  been  impounded,  the 
floods  would  not  have  occurred.^'  That  this  is  not  the  case  is 
shown  Iqt  the  discharge  at  Columbus,  Ey.,  whicU  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1882  was  as  follows :  January,  21.87 ;  February, 
23.02 ;  March,  22«92  cubic  miles ;  aggregating  67.81  cubic  miles. 
We  find,  moreover,  by  the  measurements  at  Hayes's  Landing, 
near  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  that  the  discharges  during  the  three 
months  named  were  :  January,  16,76 ;  February,  16.96  ;  March, 
17.42 ;  amounting  to  only  50.14  cubic  miles.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  distance  from  Columbus  to  Hayes's  Landing  is 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  it  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate to  compare  the  outflows  for  identically  the  samo  days, 
owing  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  freshet  wave  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. Allowing  for  the  movement  of  the  freshet  wave,  the  dis- 
charge at  Hayes's  Landing  from  January  6  to  April  6  was  found 
to  be  almost  identical  with  that  for  the  even  months.  It  appears, 
then,  that  17.67  cubic  miles  less  water  passed  Hayes's  Landing, 
Miss.,  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1882, 
than  passed  the  gauge  at  Columbus,  Ey.  This  amount  must 
again  be  increased  by  part  of  the  rainfall  and  river  outflow  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Hayes's  Landing. 

The  additional  drainage  area  between  Columbus,  Ey.,  and 
Hayes's  Landing,  Miss.,  comprises  71,000  square  miles,  over  which 
the  rainfall  in  1882  was  as  follows  :  January,  7.64  cubic  miles  ; 
February,  10.48  ;  March,  3.40  ;  aggregating  21.52  cubic  miles. 

As  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  in  this  area  became  river 
outflow,  it  is  then  evident  that  (neglecting  the  small  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  Yazoo  basin)  during  the  three  months  mentioned 
23.87  cubic  miles  of  water  passed  over  the  levees  between  Colum- 
bus, Ky.,  and  Hayes's  Landing,  Miss.,  reaching  the  river  at 
Vicksburg  through  the  Yazoo  bottom,  or  the  Red  River  by  the 
Tensas  basin.  During  this  period  the  water  passing  Hayes's  Land- 
ing, Miss.,  amounted  to  50.14  cubic  miles.  In  other  words,  the 
Mississippi  River  channel  bank-full  at  that  point  from  January  to 
March,  inclusive,  in  1882,  was  able  to  carry  off  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  water  flowing  from  above. 

This  fact  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant problem  to  be  solved — that  is,  to  increase  the  carrying  capac- 
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ity  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and  north  of  Hayes's  Landing  46 
per  cent,  above  what  it  was  in  1882.  Outlets  at  Lake  Borgne 
and  by  the  Atchafalaya  may  or  may  not  relieve  the  river  below 
the  Bed  Kiver.  The  most  zealous  advocates  of  these  outlets  will 
hardly  claim  such  an  effect  on  the  river  above  Vicksburg. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  supporter  of  the  im- 
pounding theory  would  maintain  the  possibility  of  storing  up 
any  considerable  water  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are  frozen;  but  if  we 
allow  that,  half  the  amount  flowing  through  these  rivers  during 
January,  February,  and  March  could  be  diverted  into  reservoirs, 
it  would  reduce  the  water  passing  Columbus  by  5.12  cubic  miles. 
This  reduction,  however,  would  not  have  any  material  effect  upon 
the  conditions  at  Columbus,  since  we  find  that,  deducting  the  5.12 
cubic  miles  from  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  valley,  there 
are  yet  18.75  cubic  miles  of  water  which  failed  to  reach  Hayes's 
Landing,  but  inundated  the  entire  alluvial  grounds  in  the  Yazoo 
bottom  and  from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Tensas 
basin. 

In  order,  then,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi  so  that 
the  discharge  of  flood  waters  at  Columbus  should  just  equal  the 
quantity  passing  Hayes's  Landing  in  1882,  and  thus  stop  all 
overflow  and  inundation  between  these  points,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  impound  not  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  water  from  the 
Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi,  but  also  18.75  cubic  miles  of 
water  from  the  Ohio.  The  amount  from  the  Ohio  alone  would 
cover  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles — half  the  area  of  Kentucky 
— to  the  depth  of  five  feet.  A  reservoir  or  a  series  of  reser- 
voirs capable  of  containing  this  amount  of  water  is  impracticable ; 
and  if  otherwise,  no  doubt  exists  that  the  presence  of  such  enor- 
mous reservoirs  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  public  safety 
at  one  season,  and,  more  important,  to  the  public  health  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  when  flood  conditions  do  not  ob- 
tain. 

In  short,  it  appears  evident  from  the  above  figures,  if  calcu- 
lations of  this  kind  can  be  depended  upon, — and  every  one  must 
admit  that  engineering  problems  are  based  on  calculations  of  this 
character, — that  the  impounding  of  waters  by  reservoirs  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question  as  regards  the  Missouri,  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio  rivers. 
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The  writer  sums  up  here  the  points  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  make  clear  :  (1)  that  the  freshets  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and 
its  important  tributaries  are  not  due  to  the  melting  of  winter 
snows;  (2)  that  since  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  freshet  occurs 
as  late  as  April  and  the  floods  of  the  Missouri  occur  in  June  and 
July,  and,  further,  as  both  of  these  rivers  are  at  a  low  stage  dur- 
ing February  and  March,  they  cannot  and  do  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  floods  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  occur  in  late 
March  and  early  April;  (3)  that  if  all  the  water  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri  rivers  was  impounded,  leaving  St 
Louis  a  city  on  a  dry  creek,  the  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  would  none  the  less  continue;  (4)  that  the  floods  in  the  cen- 
tral Mississippi  valley,  between  Cairo  and  Red  River  Landing, 
could  not  be  materially  ameliorated  by  increasing  the  number  of 
outlets  into  the  Gulf  below  Red  River  Landing,  since,  as  the  out- 
flow measurements  show,  the  Mississippi  River  is  unable  to  carry 
bank-full  the  flood  which  pours  by  Vicksburg  in  freshet 
years;  (5)  that  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  are,  in  a  measure,  distinctive  floods,  and 
that  their  treatment  must  be  individual,  as  they  are  somewhat 
independent  of  the  central  Mississippi  valley,  where  the  flood 
periods  are  much  prolonged  beyond  their  prevalence  in  the  delta 
region.  In  fact,  any  method  which  increases  the  flow  of  the 
river  or  the  rapid  discharge  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
above  Vicksburg  must  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  delta 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  augmenting  of  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  delta  country  can  only  incidentally  and  slightly  ameliorate 
the  flood  conditions  of  the  central  Mississippi  region. 

As  regards  the  delta  country,  in  years  of  severe  flood  it  always 
receives  from  the  Red  and  the  Mississippi  more  water  than  the 
river  channel  can  carry.  During  the  flood  months  of  1882  the 
river  outflows  at  Red  River  Landing  and  Carrollton,  respectively, 
were  as  follows  :  March,  25.53  and  16.42  cubic  miles ;  April,  24.69 
and  15.34  ;  May,  21.54  and  14.80  cubic  miles.  In  other  words, 
to  allow  all  the  flood  waters  of  1882  to  pass  New  Orleans  would 
have  required  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  in  the  river  outflow  at 
that  point.  This  excludes  10.94  cubic  miles  of  discharge  through 
the  Atchafalaya  ;  but  if  half  of  this  were  forced  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  would  necessitate  an  increase  of  66  per  cent,  at  Carrollton 
over  the  discharge  of  18f  i. 
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Another  point  of  interest  is  the  question  whether  the  floods 
are  increasing  in  frequency  and  severity.  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  and 
Helena  appear  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  levee  system  might  cause  a  seem- 
ing rise  at  the  latter  two  places.  It  is  problematical  whether 
such  a  change  alone  has  increased  the  number  of  flood  days  at  Cairo 
from  an  average  of  twenty-two  in  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1880 
to  more  than  forty  days  for  the  ten  years  1880  to  1890,  and  at  Helena 
from  forty-nine  to  seventy  days  for  corresponding  periods.  At  Cin- 
cinnati, however,  the  river,  while  changed  in  thirty  years,  has  not 
been  restrained  by  levees,  so  that  flood  conditions  are  less  affected 
by  physical  modifications  of  the  local  terrain.  It  seems  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  the  increase  of  flood  days  at  Cincinnati  from 
seven  days,  for  seventeen  years,  from  1858  to  1874,  to  eleven  days 
from  1874  to  1890,  is  not  accidental,  but,  rather,  due  to  changed 
physical  conditions.  The  meteorological  record  at  Portsmouth, 
in  the  Ohio  valley  above  Cincinnati,  indicates  that  the  average 
rainfall  for  the  first  period,  1858  to  1874,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  from  1874  to  1890.  As  this  article  is  intended  to  avoid  theories 
and  hold  fast  to  facts,  the  question  of  causes  will  not  be  here  pur- 
sued. 

A.  W.  Gbbely. 


WHY  CITIES  ARE  BADLY  GOVERNED. 

BY  THE  HON.  J.  SLOAT  FA88ETT,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SENATE. 


One  of  the  most  serious^  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestingy  political  problems  of  the  day  is  the  problem  of  the 
successful  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  unmistakable 
tendency  of  our  people  to  congregate  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  marked  increase  of  a  civic  as  against  a  rustic  population, 
accentuate  the  importance  of  the  question.  With  due  reservations, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  in  a  broad  way,  that  up  to  this  time  in 
this  country  our  municipal  governments  have  been  and  are 
failures.  Not  absolute  failures,  to  be  sure,  for  many  of  the 
objects  for  which  governments  exist  are  in  a  way  attained  :  great 
public  works  are  constructed;  great  public  institutions  main- 
tained ;  great  public  enterprises  undertaken ;  many  crimes  are 
punished  and  some  prevented  ;  disorderly  and  dangerous  classes 
are  generally  kept  within  reasonable  limits ;  sanitary  measures 
are  fairly  well  enforced  ;  and  men  and  women  may  venture  from 
their  homes  after  nightfall  without  being  certain  of  assault  or 
molestation. 

But  all  these  things,  together  with  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  all  there  is  of  the  conduct  and  control 
of  a  city,  are  accomplished  at  such  an  enormous  expense,  and  are 
accompanied  with  so  much  of  waste  and  extravagance,  of  robbery 
and  scandal ;  it  costs  so  much  to  secure  so  little  ;  the  results  are 
so  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  force  expended,  especially 
in  our  larger  cities,  and  in  comparison  with,  our  other  divisional 
administrations, — that  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  bluntly,  that  our 
city  governments  are  failures. 

Our  town  and  county  affairs  are  generally  handled  with  a  care- 
ful economy  that  amounts  at  times  to  parsimony.  Our  State 
governments  are  usually  administered  with  excellent  economy. 
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In  the  administration  of  our  national  affairs  our  experience  has 
been,  in  the  one  question  of  economy  at  least,  highly  satisfactory. 
For  it  is  true— at  least  true  enough  to  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition — that  each  decade  has  witnessed  a  diminished  waste 
in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  each  one  thousand  dollars  of 
revenue,  and  this,  too,  while  we  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  wealth. 

But  our  experiment  in  self-government  in  all  our  large  cities 
presents  quite  a  different  picture.  Why  this  difference?  The 
people  are  the  same.  They  read  the  same  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. Their  general  intelligence  and  morality  are  the  same.  The 
amount  of  time  which  they  devote  to  political  questions  is  the 
same.  Why  are  the  results  of  their  political  efforts  so  widely  dif- 
ferent ?  Why  are  nation  and  State,  which  are  relatively  remote, 
better  governed  than  cities,  which  are  our  immediate  homes  ?  It 
is  suggested  that  the  large  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation  appeal 
more  forcibly  to  men's  imagination  along  the  lines  of  patriotism 
and  tradition,  and  hence  with  the  same  effort  a  more  lively  inter- 
est is  created  in  them ;  and  that,  on  the  principle  that  the  less  is 
always  subordinated  to  the  greajier,  local  elections  and  local 
tickets  and  local  interests  are  either  lost  sight  of  entirely,  or 
traded  and  slaughtered  in  an  absorbing  zeal  for  the  wider  issues. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this  suggestion.  Our 
people  are  divided  into  two  great  parties,  primarily  on  lines  grow- 
ing out  of  differences  of  opinion  on  wide-reaching  national  ques- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  the  tariff ;  and,  secondly,  on  lines 
growing  ou!  of  State  issues,  such  as  high  or  low  license  or  ballot 
reform.  Because  a  man  belongs  to  a  given  political  party  on  ac- 
count of  his  convictions  on  the  question  of  the  tariff,  or  of  excise, 
or  of  ballot  reform,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should,  in  a  city 
election,  where  those  issues  have  no  bearing,  vote  for  the  candi- 
date of  the  party  whose  national  platform  he  indorses,  rather  than 
for  the  man  whose  success  will  be  most  sure  to  lead  to  a  proper 
administration  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  while  the  terms  *^ Republican ''  and  '* Democrat"  have 
great  significance  in  national  politics,  and  properly  so,  they 
should  have  no  such  significance  as  differentiating  terms  in  munic- 
ipal elections.  This  line  of  argument  points  directly  to  a  popular 
remedy  for  civic  evils — to  wit,  the  absolute  separation  of  local 
from  general  elections;  an  object  which  is  to  be  attained  in  one  of 
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two  ways  :  either  by  haying  spring  and  fall  elections,  or  by  having 
general  and  local  elections  in  alternate  years. 

Again,  fault  is  found  with  the  usual  framework  of  govem- 
ment,  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  our  cities — viz.,  a 
mayor  elected  at  large,  several  executive  or  administrative  boards 
or  departments,  either  nominated  by  the  mayor  or  by  the  mayor 
and  common  council,  and  a  council  of  aldermen  elected  by  wards. 
These  officers  are  chosen  on  the  majority  plan.  Many  proposi- 
tions are  advanced  looking  to  more  or  less  radical  changes  in  this 
general  scheme,  out  of  which  it  is  expected  great  benefits  will  flow. 

One  suggestion  is  that  all  officers  elected  by  the  people  should 
be  elected  in  a  manner  to  provide  for  minority  representa- 
tion, and  that  there  should  also  be  minority  representation  in  all 
executive  and  administrative  departments.  This  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  such  a  change  would  introduce  an 
element  of  healthful  opposition  and  aggressive  criticism  that 
would  act  as  a  wholesome  preventive  of  present  evils.  Opposed 
to  this  is  the  theory  that  utterly  repudiates  divided  responsi- 
bility, and  wants  all  power  to  be  yoked  with  complete  responsi- 
bility. This  theory  embraces  also  most  strenuous  objection  to  the 
present  persistent  interference  in  the  affairs  of  cities  by  State 
legislatures,  and  insists  that  most  local  corruption  springs  from 
such  interference,  because  of  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  others 
which  such  interference  superinduces.  This  theory  culminates  in 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  home  rule,  and  embraces  the  idea  that,  cor- 
rupt as  most  of  our  large  city  governments  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be,  they  would  ultimately,  if  confined  exclusively  to 
their  own  resources,  work  out  their  own  salvation.  This  doctrine 
of  home  rule  almost  necessarily  includes  reprehension  of  charter- 
tinkering  and  proposals  for  its  prevention,  some  of  which  pro- 
posals may  be  thus  briefly  summarized  : 

First — There  ought  to  be  imbedded  in  the  organic  law  itself 
a  series  of  articles  as  general  charters  for  cities  of  different  grades, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  such  provisions  could  be  framed  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  plastic  enough  to 
meet  all  emergencies. 

Second — Such  general  charters  for  cities  of  different  grades 
should  be  enacted  in  the  form  of  general  statutes,  to  be  amended 
only  by  a  very  heavy  majority  of  the  legislative  houses. 

Another  suggestion  attributes  all  local  troubles  to  the  tempta- 
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tions  offered  by  our  present  system  of  voting  to  an  nnscrapnloas 
use  of  power^  patronage^  and  money^  and  pleads  for  a  new  form 
of  ballot. 

Very  likely  not  one  of  the  foregoing  suggestions  or  theories 
has  within  its  scope  the  whole  truth.  It  may  be  doubted  if  all 
combined  explain  much  more  than  the  superficial  difficulties. 
Of  course  methods  which  are  intrinsically  bad  or  false  of  neces- 
sity lead  to  false  and  bad  results.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  best  of  methods,  if  badly  administered,  will  hardly  prove 
more  satisfactory.  Is  not  the  radical  difficulty^  after  all,  general 
apathy  and  practical  indifference  to  and  ignorance  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative affairs  of  cities  ?  If  so,  how  shall  the  public  be 
aroused  ?  How  shall  active  interest  and  intelligent  interference 
be  made  to  replace  torpid  inertia  ? 

Bad  government  in  cities  consists  generally  in  wrong  uses  of 
money  and  shows  itself  in  the  expense  account.  The  usual  mo- 
tive for  faulty  administration  in  city  affairs  is  plunder  of  the 
city's  moneys.  But  suppose  it  is  shown  that  the  monetary  ar- 
rangements in  certain  cities  are  so  complicated  that  only  a  few 
men  understand  them,  and  none  but  experienced  men  can  hope 
to  successfully  master  their  details.  Men  usually  take  no  in- 
terest in  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  are  unwilling  to 
devote  very  much  effort  to  understand  what,  for  the  time  being, 
appears  remote  from  their  own  personal  interests.  So  that  where 
you  have  a  maximum  of  complication  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  any 
given  city,  you  are.  sure  to  have  the  minimum  of  public  interest 
in  the  same,  as  well  as  the  minimum  of  probability  of  the  sum- 
mary detection  and  punishment  of  improper  administration.  Is 
not  the  first  reform  to  be  desired  one  of  book-keeping  ?  Is  not 
the  trouble  in  the  counting-room  rather  than  at  the  counter  ?  If 
mischief  grows  out  of  apathy,  and  apathy  out  of  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  out  of  confusion,  is  it  not  manifest  that  simplification 
is  the  first  reform  ? 

There  are  thirty-two  chartered  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
ranging  in  population  from  eight  thousand  to  a  million  and  a  half. 
There  are  no  two  of  them  whose  charters  are  alike.  There  are  no 
two  of  them  that  have  the  same  methods  of  book-keeping.  There 
are  no  two  of  them  that  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  in  the 
assessment  and  valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 
And  if  there  are  any  of  them  that  pursue  the  same  policy  with 
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reference  to  the  ownership  of  plants  for  furnishing  their  people 
with  light,  with  water,  with  pavements,  with  sewers,  it  is  entirely 
from  accident,  rather  than  from  design.  Nor  do  any  charters 
direct  how  the  city  accounts  are  to  be  kept.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Legislature  has  not  and  never  has  had  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  charters  which  it  has  granted  to  the 
various  municipalities  of  the  State.  None  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
are  under  any  obligation  to  report  their  financial  condition  to  any 
central  State  authority,  so  that  there  is  no  place  to  which  an  in- 
quirer may  resort  to  obtain  thorough-going,  reliable  information 
with  reference  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  the  cities 
of  the  State. 

The  more  carefully  one  considers  the  figures  which  are  availa- 
ble with  reference  to  the  cost  of  municipal  government  in  this 
and  other  States,  the  greater  one's  curiosity  becomes  to  know  why 
it  costs  so  much  more  in  one  locality  than  in  another ;  why  the 
economic  equation  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  cities 
with  the  same  population,  and  the  same  relative  extent  of  territory, 
and  the  same  wealth,  should  not  be  identical.  There  being  all 
the  differences  which  have  been  set  out  above  in  the  methods  of 
administration,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  almost  no 
basis  for  a  scientific  comparison  upon  which  to  base  remedial 
legislation. 

It  was  in  the  hope  that  some  good  work  could  be  done  toward 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  regularity  out  of  confusion,  and 
simplicity  out  of  intricacy,  that  there  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  this  State  on  January  20,  1890,  a  resolution  which, 
among  other  things,  directed  the  standing  Committee  on  Cities  to 
undertake  and  prosecute,  during  the  term  of  the  present  Senate, 
a  general  inquiry  concerning  the  government  of  cities,  as  well  as 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  laws  relating  thereto  and  the 
actual  methods  and  conditions  of  administration  of  any  city  or 
any  department  or  bureau  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  power,  of  itself  or  by  any  sub-committee  which  it  might 
appoint,  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
send  for  books  and  papers,  and  hold  meetings  at  such  times  and 
places  as  to  such  committee  might  seem  requisite  and  proper. 
The  committee  was  also  authorized  to  employ  counsel  and  such 
accountants,  auditors,  and  assistants  as  it  might  deem  requisite  to 
a  thorough  prosecution  of  the  inquest  provided  for. 
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The  first  work  of  the  committee  was  to  bring  together  all  the 
general  acts  relating  to  the  government  of  cities  from  each  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  to  collate  all  the  different  provisions  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  bearing  apon  the  question 
of  municipal  government.  The  next  labor  undertaken  by  the 
committee  was  the  collation  of  the  various  acts  affecting  the 
government  of  cities  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  years  1880  to  1889  inclus- 
ive. The  result  of  this  digest  is  somewhat  startling^  for  it 
shows  that  in  these  ten  years,  exclusive  of  enabling  acts,  no  less 
than  1,284  different  laws  have  been  enacted,  changing  or  amend- 
ing the  charters  of  thirty  cities  of  this  State.  New  York  city 
leads  the  van  with  390  amendments.  Brooklyn  follows  next 
with  195.  Then  comes  Buffalo  with  146.  Middletown  closes 
the  procession  with  only  one.  These  figures  illustrate  (and  this 
is  the  first  time  they  have  ever  been  published)  the  enormous 
amount  of  local  charter-tinkering  that  the  Legislature  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  from  year  to  year ;  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  estimate  that  very  many  of  the  amendments  proposed  perish 
between  the  time  of  introduction  and  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  next  business  of  the  committee  was  to  send  to  the  mayor 
of  each  of  the  cities  of  the  State  a  letter  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
forty-four  interrogatories,  which  were  confined  to  questions 
touching  the  general  framework  of  the  city  government,  the 
method  of  raising  revenues,  and  the  management  and  control  and 
the  expenditure  of  them.  These  interrogatories,  however,  were  not 
sent  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  reason  that 
that  city  differs  so  widely  in  many  important  particulars  from  all 
other  cities  in  the  State.  The  committee  determined  to  prose- 
cute a  special  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  governmental 
affairs  of  the  city  of  New  York.  What  the  committee  has  thus 
far  done  in  New  York  is  too  recent  to  require  statement  here. 
The  city  and  county  being  coterminous,  the  investigation  was 
begun  by  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  sheriff's  office,  as 
the  result  of  which  there  are  pending  at  Albany  proposals  looking 
toward  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  and  a  complete 
remodelling  of  the  sheriff's  office.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  all 
the  changes  which  may  result  from  the  committee's  work,  but  it 
purposes,  among  other  things,  to  make  a  close  examination  into 
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the  entire  fiscal  system  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  unifying  and 
simplifying  the  methods  of  accounts. 

It  is  also  the  hope  of  the  committee  that,  as  a  result  of  its 
labors  generally,  there  may  be  placed  upon  our  statute-books  pro- 
visions for  uniform  charters  for  cities  of  a  similar  grade.  Possibly, 
if  such  a  course  seems  feasible,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  proposed;  also,  propositions  for  legisla- 
tion which  shall  result  in  the  unifying  and  simplifying  of  methods 
of  administration  and  of  accounts  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  legislation  which  shall  require  annual  reports 
from  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  different  cities  to  be  made  to  the 
State  comptroller  or  some  other  State  officer. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  effort  which  has  been 
made  by  any  State  legislature  to  investigate  with  systematic 
thoroughness  all  of  the  conditions  of  municipal  administration, 
looking  not  only  to  the  formulation  of  general  charters,  as  has 
been  done  in  other  States,  but  going  further,  and  compelling  a 
uniform  system  of  administration  and  accounting.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  may  be,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  to  make  its  work  a  thorough 
and  serious  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
administrative  and  economic  problem  which  confronts  our  coun- 
try. 

J.  S.  Fassett. 
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BY     SIB    BICHABD    J.    CABTWBIGHT,    K.C.M.O.,   AND  THOMAS    O. 

8HEABMAN. 


In  attempting  to  compress  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
pages  anything  like  a  complete  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective system  upon  a  country  like  Canada,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  is  this  simple  proposition  : 
that  a  good  or  a  bad  fiscal  system  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  many 
factors  affecting  a  nation's  progress. 

For  instance,  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  respective  populations,  and  of  their  environ- 
ments, can  ever  suppose  that  the  very  best  fiscal  system  that  could 
be  devised  would  induce  a  quiet,  contented,  frugal,  unambitious 
people  like  the  French  hahitans  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
wealth  with  anything  like  the  energy  and  success  with  which  a 
keen  and  pushing  people  like  the  former  natives  of  New  England 
are  certain  to  pursue  that  end  in  the  teeth  of  every  obstacle, — 
and  that  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether,  after  all,  in 
the  long  run,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  might  not  come 
ultimately  to  enjoy  quite  as  much  happiness,  and  possibly  quite 
as  much  material  comfort,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  can  pretend  to  do  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  is  to  point  out  certain  results  which  have  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  protective  system  into  Canada,  and  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  due  largely,  if  not  solely,  to  its  influence. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
effects  of  protection  in  Canada,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
Canada  is  a  country  which  is  by  nature  and  circumstances  singu- 
larly ill  fitted  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  protective  system, 
presenting  therein  a  most  complete  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  which  the  conditions  are  literally  and  exactly 
reversed. 
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The  most  hasty  glance  at  the  map  of  North  America^  and  the 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
countries,  will  suffice  to  establish  this  point.  Canada  is  a  very 
thinly-peopled  country,  extending,  it  is  true,  over  an  immense 
area,  and  possessing  great  latent  resources  ;  but  it  is  also  one  in 
which  the  several  groups  of  fertile  and  inhabitated,  or  habitable, 
country  all  lie  substantially  within  the  same  zone  (t.  «.,  the 
northern  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone);  all  produce  much 
the  same  articles  ;  all  need  to  import  many  things  from  abroad  ; 
all  are  separated  from  each  other  by  great  tracts  of  barren  and 
worthless  territory;  all  are  rather  competitors  than  customers  of 
each  other ;  and  all  would  naturally  prefer  to  trade  with  their 
neighbor  to  the  south,  or  with  countries  across  the  ocean,  than 
with  their  own  people.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  population,  besides  being  scattered,  is  so  small  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  carry  on  many  lines  of  manufacture  (except  at  a 
ruinous  cost  to  the  consumer)  in  so  contracted  a  market. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  complete 
opposite.  There  we  have  a  very  large  nation,  nearly  equal  in 
mere  numbers  to  any  two  first-class  European  kingdoms,  or, 
rather,  we  have  a  group  of  over  forty  nations  (if  we  look  to  the 
area  they  occupy  and  to  their  general  position),  lying  for  the  most 
part  very  close  to  each  other,  with  no  desert  interval  between ; 
capable  of  producing  within  their  own  territory  well-nigh  every 
article  it  is  possible  to  conceive  or  need;  extending  not  merely 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  bnt  embracing  every  variety  of 
climate  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropical;  in  fact,  forming  pretty 
much  a  complete  world  among  themselves,  and  enjoying-  absolute 
and  complete  free  trade  the  one  with  the  other.  In  such  a 
country,  if  anywhere,  the  evils  of  protection  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum;  nay,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  fair  argument  for  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  to  allege  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  was  due  to  the  perfect  system  of  free  trade  they  have  wisely 
established  among  themselves,  and  not  to  the  shackles  they  have 
allowed  to  be  placed  on  their  natural  liberties  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations. 

In  any  case  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  success  (if  success  it 
be)  of  the  protective  system  in  such  a  country  affords  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  would  prove  of  advantage  to  one  like  Canada,  though 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  main  reason  which 
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influenced  the  majority  of  the  Canadian  electorate  in  adopting  it 
was  the  example  of  the  United  States. 

This  preliminary  question  being  disposed  of^  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  point  out  how  and  to  what  extent  protection  has  affected 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  the  people  of  Canada.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  a  politico-economical  stand -point,  the  first 
and  most  obvious  effect  has  been  this  :  up  to  the  date  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  protection  theory  of  taxation — to  wit,  that  it  is 
possible  by  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes  to  increase  the  collect- 
ive wealth  of  the  nation — the  people  of  Canada  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  a  frugally-minded  people,  submitting,  indeed,  to  a  good  deal 
of  unnecessary  expenditure,  but  doing  so  grumblingly  and  with  a 
strong  and  deep-rooted  conviction  that  all  taxes  were  at  best  a 
necessary  evil,  and  that  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  a  government  to 
be  economical  if  it  could,  and  to  impose  as  few  taxes  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  ways  one  of  the 
most  important,  results  of  the  protectionist  propaganda  which 
was  preached  very  successfully  in  Canada  in  1877  and  1878,  and 
which  was  actually  reduced  to  practice  in  1879,  was  that  the  good 
old  wholesome  dislike  to  taxation  (and,  consequently,  to  undue 
an  extravagant  expenditure)  was  for  the  time  being  completely 
rooted  up  from  the  minds  of  the  majority.  As  very  often 
happens,  the  indirect  and  secondary  result  of  a  false  theory  is  not 
the  least  mischievous.  In  this  case  it  has  practically  removed  all 
check  on  expenditure  by  the  government. 

Once  imbue  the  minds  of  a  large  section  of  the  people  with 
the  idea  that  wealth  can  be  created  by  imposing  taxes,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  they  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  opposing  the  im- 
position of  new  taxation,  and  that  when  the  government  wants 
money  it  need  only  profess  that  it  desires  to  encourage  new  in- 
dustries, to  find  a  ready  excuse  for  refilling  its  coffers.  The 
present  government  of  Canada  have  not  been  slow  to  learn  and 
profit  by  this  lesson. 

Under  a  system  of  taxation  for  purposes  of  revenue  only,  the 
total  expenditure  of  Canada  for  the  year  1874  was  123,316,316. 
In  1878,  under  the  same  system,  it  had  increased  to  123,519,301, 
being  an  increase  of  barely  1203,000  in  four  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended  in  the  in- 
terval upon  public  works.  Under  a  system  of  taxation  for  pro- 
tection, the  total  expenditure  of  Canada  for  the  year  1889  was 
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$36^91 7^834,  having  increased  by  an  amount  of  $13^398^531  in 
eleven  years.  So  in  1878  the  actual  taxation  of  Canada  was 
$17,841,938^  though,  as  there  was  a  deficit  in  that  year,  the  nec- 
essary taxation  might  be  placed  at  $19,000,000.  In  1889  the 
actual  taxation  was  $30,613,522,  being  an  increase  of  $11,613,522, 
taking  the  necessary  taxation  (so  called)  of  1878  as  a  basis. 

This,  however,  is  very  far  indeed  from  representing  the  real 
amount  of  taxes  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  As  every 
intelligent  advocate  of  protection  knows,  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem the  public  must  be  taxed,  in  rerum  naturd,  to  a  very  much 
greater  extent  than  is  represented  by  the  sum  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury. It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  this  with  absolute  accuracy, 
but  enough  is  known  as  to  the  effects  of  protection  in  Canada  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  sum  thus  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
general  public  is  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  (probably  much  more) 
of  the  revenue  received  by  the  government  from  taxes.  Of  this 
amount  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  is  absolutely  wasted 
(t.  e.,  expended  in  making  good  the  loss  incurred  in  carrying  on 
manufactures  under  disadvantageous  conditions),  but  a  large  part 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  a  favored  few,  for  whose  benefit, 
under  the  protective  system,  the  community  at  large  are  subjected 
to  this  extra  taxation. 

What  all  this  means  as  regards  the  question  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure may  best  be  understood  by  comparing  the  actual  tax- 
ation and  expenditure  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during 
a  period  before  the  latter  were  finally  committed  to  the  protective 
theory  or  were  hampered  with  the  results  of  their  great  civil 
war.  The  comparison  is  instructive  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
to  make  it  more  complete  I  will  take,  first,  a  single  year  and  then  a 
decade. 

In  1S45  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  (by  estimate) 20.000,000 

The  taxee  of  the  United  States  were t27,fiSl,(O0 

The  total  expenditure  was ^8,9363S8 

In  1889  the  population  of  Canada  was  perhaps 4.800.000 

The  taxee  of  Canada  were t30.013.fi8S 

The  total  expenditure  was $86^017,864 

In  the  decade  from  January  1. 1840  to  January  1, 1850.  the  average  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was 20.000.000 

The  taxee  of  the  United  States  were ^.fiOi.480* 

The  expenditures  were $806»4S0^967 

Qncludee  Mexican  War.) 
In  the  decade  from  1879  to  1889  the  average  population  of  Canada  was 

ibyestimate) 4.500.000 

The  taxee  of  Canada  were |M2.812478 

The  expenditures  were $880,600,134 

(Not  including  sums  on  capital  account.) 

•  Adding  17.000,000  for  half  year  of  1843L 
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From  these  last  items  may  be  deducted  a  sum  of  140,000,000  paid 
as  subsidies  to  the  several  provinces  (although  in  strictness  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  have  many  expend- 
itures  for  which  Canada  has  no  equivalent);  but  giving  Canada 
the  benefit  of  this,  we  arrive  at  this  singular  result :  that  the 
actual  taxation  of  Canada,  with  a  population  averaging  4,500,000, 
during  a  period  of  ten  years  is  barely  $2,000,000  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States  ou  an  average  population  of  20,000,000,  and 
the  expenditures  are  in  proportion. 

Comment  is  hardly  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  does  space  permit 
me  to  point  out  the  enormous  mischiefs  which  result  in  a  young 
and  poor  country  from  absorbing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  people,  in  defraying  the  charges  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  is  now  being  taken  in  Canada.  All  that  I  will  now 
say  is  that,  assuming  that  50  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  the  taxes  to  represent  the  real  sums  of  taxation 
on  the  people,  the  sum  total  so  taken  in  Canada  between  1879 
and  1889  is  not  less  than  1393,000,000,  and  in  all  probability  is 
very  much  more. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  the  present  annual  taxa- 
tion of  Canada  is  130,613,522,  the  real  taxation,  on  the  above  hy- 
pothesis, is  over  145,000,000  per  annum,  without  taking  municipal 
taxes  into  account.  This  means  a  burden  on  the  people  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  receive  from  the  government, 
and  is  a  most  serious  drag  on  progress. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  yet  darker  shade  to  the  picture. 
What  the  result  may  have  been  in  other  countries  I  cannot  say, 
but  in  Canada  (over  and  above  the  extravagant  expenditure  above 
referred  to)  one  most  important  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  protective  system  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
provision  for  a  large  and  permanent  corruption  fund  to  be  applied 
with  the  effect  and  the  regularity  of  a  machine  to  debauching 
the  press  and  the  electorate  as  occasion  serves. 

It  is  probable  that  this  result  is  inherent  in  the  system. 
Speaking  with  knowledge,  I  say  deliberately  that  I  can  conceive 
no  more  effectual  method  of  installing  and  intrenching  corrup- 
tion in  the  politics  of  any  country  than  to  give  a  large  number 
of  active,  energetic  business  men,  frequently  persons  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  almost  always  having  a  large  control  of  money, 
a*direct  pecuniary  interest  in  controlling  legislation  and  in  sup- 
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porting  any  particular  political  party.  Of  course  they  will  do  it, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  they  can  do  it.  Being  sub- 
sidized, they  must  subsidize  in  return.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
pause  to  point  out  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  this  corrupt 
system  works  for  evil  at  all  times  and  periods  ;  but  I  will  give  one 
notable  example.  Shortly  before  one  of  our  general  elections  the 
present  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  being 
pressed  for  funds,  deliberately  summoned  some  eighty  or  ninety 
of  the  principal  protected  manufacturers  in  Canada  to  meet  him 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  Toronto,  and  then  and  there,  in  good  set 
phrase,  told  them  that,  as  the  government  had  helped  them  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  they,  in  return,  must 
help  the  government  to  keep  in  place  ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  them 
till  they  had  assessed  themselves  in  a  large  amount  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  fund  wherewith  to  corrupt  the  electors  of  the 
Dominion. 

From  various  causes  this  practical  effect  of  protection  is  more 
easily  traced  and  is  probably  pushed  to  greater  lengths  in  Canada 
than  it  is  in  most  other  countries;  but  it  may  fairly  be  laid  down 
that  wherever  such  things  are  done,  and  are  known  to  be  done, 
without  involving  the  instant  political  ruin  of  the  criminals, 
government  has  ceased  to  be  an  engine  for  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  and  is  at  best  but  a  convenient  apparatus  for 
dividing  the  spoil. 

One  other  effect  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  there  are  several  causes  now  at  work,  all  tending  to  promote 
the  concentration  of  large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  Canada  this  tendency  has 
been  very  greatly  intensified  by  the  operation  of  the  protective 
system ;  and  whatever  else  it  has  or  has  not  done,  it  has  aided 
powerfully  in  the  displacement  and  transference  of  wealth  from 
one  section  of  the  community  to  the  other. 

This  tendency  is  manifest  most  of  all  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  province  of  the 
whole  Dominion,  containing  very  nearly  one-half  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  contributing  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  entire  revenue. 
Socially  and  economically  considered,  the  condition  of  Ontario 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  protection  was  one  of  a  highly  favora- 
ble character,  and  well  suited  to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  its 
people.    The  number  of  considerable  fortunes  was,  indeed^  small. 
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but  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the  general  well-being  of  the  entire 
community  was  very  great.  In  fact,  Ontario  at  that  time  might 
have  been  fairly  described  as  a  country  mainly  occupied  by  prosper- 
ous yeomen  owning  their  own  farms,  and  studded  with  a  very  un- 
usual number  of  small  but  thriving  towns,  which  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  class. 

To-day,  after  eleven  years'  experience  of  protection,  and 
largely,  though  possibly  not  altogether,  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
picture  is  exactly  reversed.  There  are  probably  ten  times  as 
many  large  individual  fortunes  (measured  by  the  Canadian  stand- 
ard). One  or  two  large  towns  have  grown  and  thriven,  and  have 
absorbed  into  themselves  almost  the  whole  increase  in  the  prov- 
ince in  which  they  are  situated ;  but  the  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  once-thriving  small  towns  and  villages 
is  that  of  utter  stagnation.  What  is  even  more  im- 
portant, the  actual  selling  value  of  every  farm  in  Ontario 
(and  probably  in  all  Canada,  very  new  settlements  ex- 
cepted) has  been  seriously  depreciated,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  their  proprietors  are  hopelessly  mortgaged;  in  fact,  have  been 
reduced  from  the  status  of  independent  yeomen  to  a  position  very 
much  worse  than  that  of  ordinary  tenants-at-will,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  insolvent  debtors  without  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  extricating  themselves  from  their  entangle- 
ments. Simultaneously  with  this  reduction  in  the  values  of  farm 
lands,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers,  an  almost  complete  stop  has  been  put  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  province. 

Ontario  has  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  and  though  it  is 
not  to  be  pretended  that  the  whole,  or  even  perhaps  one-half,  of 
this  immense  territory  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  sim- 
ply absurd  to  contend  that  anything  like  the  whole  available  area 
has  been  occupied,  much  less  brought  into  cultivation.  Never- 
theless, while  up  to  the  time  at  which  Canada  adopted  protection 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  kept  steadily  grow- 
ing from  year  to  year  at  a  very  respectable  rate  per  annum, 
during  the  last  decade  (if  the  municipal  statistics  of  Ontario  are 
to  be  relied  on)  the  rural  population  has  been  all  but  absolutely 
stationary.  Out  of  the  ninety-two  constituencies  into  which  On- 
tario is  divided,  nine  are  exclusively  urban.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty-three  divisions,  fifty-three  report  that  in  them  the  rural 
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population  has  positively  retrograded  during  the  last  ten  years, 
while  of  the  other  thirty,  hardly  half  a  dozen  report  a  growth  of 
the  rural  population  equal  to  the  natural  increase  during  that 
interval.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  immigrants  are  alleged  to  have  settled  in  the  Dominion  (prin- 
cipally in  Ontario)  during  that  period,  and  that  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  railroads  have  been  constructed,  by  which  a  very 
large  extent  of  virgin  territory  has  been  made  accessible  for 
settlement. 

The  statistics  of  the  other  provinces  are  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  allow  me  to  speak  with  equal  positiveness  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  but  no  man  who  knows  anything  of  Canada  can  doubt  that, 
as  regards  the  older  provinces  at  any  rate,  what  is  true  of  Ontario 
is,  d  fortiori,  true  of  the  rural  population  elsewhere. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  as  a  rule  report  the  same  state  of  things ;  the  population 
is  for  the  most  part  stationary  or  retrograding,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  instances  does  the  growth  exceed  the  natural  increase. 

To  put  the  matter  briejQy,  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
the  protective  system  in  Canada  have  been  : 

1.  To  remove  all  check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  government 
and  to  encourage  a  reckless  extravagance  on  their  part,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  annual  expenditure  for  federal  purposes  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  (after  making  all  deductions)  for  a  population 
of  less  than^r^  millions  than  the  sum  required  by  the  United 
States  for  the  like  objects  when  their  population  was  over  twenty 
millions. 

2.  To  systematize  and  intensify  the  tendency  (always  so  peril- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  representative  governments)  to  use  corrupt 
means  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  press  and  the  electorate, 
and  to  make  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  a  very  active  and 
influential  class  to  provide  a  regular  and  large  fund  for  such 
purposes. 

3.  To  aggravate  and  accelerate  the  tendency  to  accumulate 
large  fortunes  in  few  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
indebtedness  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property  owned  by 
the  mass  of  the  community,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  class. 

4.  To  favor  the  growth  of  a  few  large  towns  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller  ones  and  of  the  rural  population,  which  latter  has 
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been  reduced  to  an  absolutely  stationary  condition  over  very  large 
portions  of  the  Dominion,  in  spite  of  a  large  (alleged)  immigra- 
tion and  of  the  fact  that  much  new  territory  has  been  thrown 
open. 

These,  so  far,  have  been  the  results  in  Canada  in  the  period 
from  1879  to  1890,  and  if* they  have  been  more  marked  than  in 
other  cases,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  already 
alluded  to,  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  Canada  is  singularly  ill 
adapted  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  protection,  and  was  sin- 
gularly unwise  in  allowing  herself  to  be  induced  to  copy  the 
United  States. 

If  it  be  inquired,  further,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  people 
of  Canada  continue  to  tolerate  such  a  system,  the  answer  is  ob- 
vious. In  the  first  place,  as  every  man  of  any  practical  experi- 
ence in  politics  well  knows,  it  is  always  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty to  overthrow  a  well-organized  system  of  corruption  which 
has  identified  itself  with  a  great  political  party,  and  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  secure  the  services  of  a  moiety  of  the  press. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bare  issue  of  protection  versus  free  trade^ 
or  a  tariff  for  revenue,  is  never  presented  alone  to  the  people,  but 
is  always  complicated  by  being  intermixed  with  many  other  ques- 
tions, perhaps  especially  in  Canada.  Then,  again,  it  takes  time 
for  the  consequences  of  any  great  fiscal  change  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  the  proof  of  much  that  has  been  stated  above  has 
only  been  obtained  within  a  recent  period. 

Lastly,  ah  immense  and  continuous  emigration  of  those  very 
persons  (i.  e,y  of  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  part  of  the 
community)  who  would  have  been  most  disposed  to  assist  in  over- 
throwing these  corrupt  combinations  has  been  going  on  from 
Canada  with  very  little  cessation  for  a  good  many  years. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  under  such  circumstances,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  protectionist  goverment  have  remained  in  power 
in  Canada  for  a  certain  term  of  years  affords  very  little  evidence 
indeed  that  they  have  governed  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
larger  portion  of  the  community. 

ElCHARD  J.  CaRTWRIQHT. 


The  United  Question  Clubs  of  Massachusetts  recently  ad- 
dressed to  several  public  men  a  series  of  questions  based  on  the 
articles  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  January  number 
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of  The  North  Americak  Eeview.    Among  the  replies  received 
was  the  following : 

As  your  inquiries  all  relate  to  points  suggested  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Blaine  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  permit  me  to  say,  in  gen- 
eral, that  Mr.  Blaine's  article  shows  his  accustomed  ingenuity,  by 
his  avoidance  of  all  the  real  issues  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, whether  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  one  else,  and  that 
the  whole  line  of  his  article  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  lawyer,  whose  aim  was  simply  a  present  success, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  substantial  justice — "  Never  reply 
to  any  of  your  opponent's  real  arguments ;  but  raise  a  new  line  of 
discussion,  which  will  cause  the  jury  to  forget  entirely  everything 
which  your  opponent  has  said.'' 

Replying  now  to  your  questions,' in  their  order  : 

1.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine's  statement  that  navigation  is 
"  one  interest  which  England  has  protected  steadily  and  deter- 
minedly, regardless  of  consistency  and  regardless  of  expense," 
payment  made  strictly  and  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  mail 
service  alone  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  matter  of  protection  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  protective  policy.  I  have  no  very 
special  knowledge  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
British  steamships  receives  payment  for  mail  service,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  very  small.  Very  few  British  ships  of 
any  kind  receive  such  payments ;  and,  as  to  the  vast 
majority  of  British  vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing 
ships,  they  really  suffer  by  reason  of  the  payments 
which  are  made  to  the  few  mail  vessels  by  the  British  government, 
so  far  as  those  payments  are  at  all  in  excess  of  the  strict  commer- 
cial value  of  the  mail  services  rendered.  It  obvious  that  if  ten 
steamships  are  running  between  the  same  ports,  and  one  of  them 
receives  anything  which  in  fact  amounts  to  a  subsidy,  this  enables 
that  steamship  to  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  other  nine 
can  afford  to  do,  and  so  gives  to  it  an  unfair  advantage,  to  their 
great  prejudice.  So  far,  therefore,  from  British  payments  for 
mail  service  amounting  to  a  protection  of  British  navigation, 
taken  as  a  whole,  their  effect  is  the  very  reverse. 

2.  Mr.  Blaine's  statements  with  regard  to  steel  rails  only  tend 
to  prove  that  the  duty  on  these  rails  could  be  entirely  abolished, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  our  domestic  manufactures.  This 
country  has  paid  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  steel  rails 
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much  more  than  $200^000^000  in  excess  of  the  price  which  was 
paid  for  similar  rails  nsed  by  European  railroads.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  country  at  large  for  thus  artificially  fostering  the  steel-rail 
industry,  even  after  allowing  for  the  advance  in  price  which 
doubtless  would  have  taken  place  in  England  if  we  had  made  a 
larger  demand  upon  its  manufacturers,  in  the  absence  of  a  tarifiF, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $150,000,000.  At  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  business  men  in  this  country,  the  annual 
interest  on  this  sum  would  suffice  to  pay  all  the  wages  of  all  the 
persons  employed  in  the  steel-rail  mills  in  the  United  States 
from  the  beginning  of  their  work  to  the  end  of  the  next  twenty 
years. 

3.  Mr.  Blaine's  list  of  articles  in  which  American  manufact- 
urers can  successfully  compete  in  Canada  with  English  manu- 
facturers is  really  a  complete  refutation  of  his  whole  argument ; 
because  it  shows  that,  even  with  our  heavy  duties  upon  the  raw 
materials  of  these  manufactures,  we  are,  nevertheless,  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  England,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  need  whatever  of  maintaining  high  duties  upon  similar 
articles  imported  from  abroad,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  our  domestic  manufacturers  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market  and  to  charge  to  American  con- 
sumers more  than  they  do  to  Canadian  consumers  ;  and, 
because,  moreover,  the  very  nature  of  these  articles  shows  that 
the  greater  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  put  into  any  article, 
the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  over  English  manufacturers  of  that  article.  All  the 
articles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blaine  as  largely  exported  from  America 
are  articles  in  which  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  employed. 
Although  the  daily  wages  are  higher  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
the  actual  cost  of  labor  is  really  much  less  with  us,  owing  to  tjie 
superior  skill  of  our  workmen.  If  the  duties  were  taken  oflE  the 
raw  materials  of  these  manufactures,  we  should  clearly  be  in  a  far 
better  position  to  compete  with  Europe. 

4.  You  ask  :  **  Is  Mr.  Blaine  right  in  assigning  as  the  cause 
of  the  panic  of  1857  the  tariff  of  1846,  or  as  the  cause  of  the  panic 
of  1837  the  tariff  of  1833  ?"  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  ;  but  for 
precisely  the  opposite  reasons  from  those  which  he  assigns.  Under 
both  of  those  tariffs  a  large  surplus  had  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury,  proving  that  those  tariffs  were  far  too  high,  as  in  fact 
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they  were.  This  surplus,  which  kept  on  growing  from 
1833  to  1837,  was  undoubtedly  the  one  great  cause 
of  the  panic  of  1837  and  of  years  of  subsequent  disaster.  Money 
had  piled  up  in  the  Treasury,  for  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  no  honest  use,  and  which  it  eventually  distributed 
among  the  States,  early  in  1837,  after  having  kept  it  on  deposit 
for  some  years  with  the  State  banks.  The  State  banks  used  these 
deposits  as  a  means  of  inflating  the  currency  and  giving  an  enor- 
mous stimulus  to  land  speculation.  When  the  surplus  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  in  March,  1837,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  call  it  in  from  the  banks ;  and  immediately  all  the 
banks  went  to  pieces,  and  the  speculators  were  Twined.  The 
government  succeeded  in  recovering  its  funds  and  distributing 
them  among  the  States,  which,  however,  had  no  good  use  for 
them,  and  therefore  squandered  them  in  enterprises  which  proved 
a  total  loss ;  and  this  caused  the  second  panic  of  1839. 
But  the  common  pretence  that  the  tariff  in  May,  1837,  when  the 
panic  took  place,  was  a  low  tariff,  or  a  revenue  tariff,  is  entire- 
ly untrue.  On  the  contrary,  the  tariff  during  the  whole  period 
from  1832  to  the  end  of  the  year  1837  was  very  much  higher  than 
the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861,  to  which  Protectionists  now  attribute  all 
the  prosperity  of  our  country.  The  duties  on  pig-iron  and  on 
most  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  not,  in 
fact,  as  low  as  they  are  now.  The  panic  of  1837,  therefore,  took 
place  under  one  of  the  highest  tariffs  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  our  country ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  large  degree  caused  by  the 
protective  system. 

The  panic  of  1857  was  not  in  the  least  caused  by  the  iowness 
of  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1846.  On  the  contrary,  those 
duties,  although  much  lower  than  the  duties  now  existing,  were 
so  high  as  to  cause  again  the  accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  in 
the  Treasury,  for  which  the  -government  could  find  no  honest 
use.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  country  led  to  a  renewal  of 
land  speculation  on  a  large  scale,  which  ended,  as  it  always  does, 
in  blocking  the  business  of  the  country  and  undermining  banks 
and  trust  companies.  Meanwhile,  masses  of  gold,  which  were 
needed  for  the  circulating  medium  of  the  people,  were  locked  up 
in  the  sub-treasury  ;  and  when  confidence  was  shaken  and  de- 
positors sought  payment  in  gold,  the  banks  were  unable  to  pay, 
because  the  government  had  locked  up  the  gold.  To  this  Extent, 
VOL,   CL. — NO.  402.  42 
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bnt  in  no  other  way,  the  tariff  of  1846  had  some  influence  in 
aggravating  the  panic  in  1857.  Every  tariff  helps  to  bring  about 
commercial  disasters. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  manufacturing  and  other 
industries  at  the  close  of  the  protective  tariff  in  England,  which 
was,  practically,  in  1842,  when  all  protection,  except  to  agri- 
culture, was  substantially  abandoned,  Mr.  Blaine's  assertion,  ''that 
at  that  moment  Oreat  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  supremely  con- 
tent,'' is  supremely  absurd.  In  1842  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  were  in  desperate  straits ;  the  employers  making  no  profits 
and  the  workmen  starving.  Even  assuming,  as  Mr.  Blaine  does, 
that  the  protective  tariff  extended  to  1846  (which  is  true  as  to 
agriculture  only),  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  were  suffering 
severely  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  crops  and  the  limitation 
of  their  general  industries,  while  the  people  of  Ireland  were  abso- 
lutely starving  from  famine.  There  never  was  a  moment  at  which 
Oreat  Britain  had  less  reason  to  feel  content  than  at  that  time. 

England  renounced  her  protective  system  because  her  people 
then  recovered  their  senses,  after  a  long  period  of  delusion. 
Every  successive  measure  looking  towards  free  trade  proved  highly 
beneficial  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country.  Some  steps  in 
that  direction  were  taken  between  1826  and  1846,  but  they 
were  slight  and  small ;  and,  accordingly,  England's  development 
as  a  manufacturing  nation  was  very  slow  during  that  period.  Her 
development  was  rapid  after  1846 ;  still  more  rapid  after  the 
further  clearing  out  of  the  protective  duties  in  1853  ;  but  most 
rapid  of  all  after  the  entire  destruction  of  the  last  shred  of  pro- 
tection in  1860. 

6.  You  ask  if  Mr.  Blaine  is  '•  right  in  assuming  that,  if  we  had 
bought  our  steel  rails  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  them  in  gold."  Clearly  he  is  not  right.  It  can 
never  be  "  necessary  "  to  do  anything  impossible  ;  and  it  is  and 
always  has  been  impossible  for  our  country  or  any  other  to  pay 
for  any  very  large  proportion  of  its  importations  in  gold.  This 
country  is  able  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  any  other 
country  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  produce  more  than  any 
other.  But  our  annual  production  of  gold  is  not  enough  to  pay 
for  one-tenth  part  of  our  present  imports.  If,  therefore,  we  had 
bought  our  steel  rails  abroad,  we  should  have  paid  for  them  in 
some  production  of  our  own  country  other  than  gold,    which 
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would  have  been  made  by  American  workmen  and  paid  for  at 
American  rates  of  wages. 

7.  Your  seventh  question  I  paJBS^  as  it  merely  relates  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  consistency,  which  he  can  bo  left  to  settle. 

8.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  before  the  United  States  of 
America  had  any  tariff,  and  before  there  were  any  United  States^ 
manufactures  had  so  far  developed  in  these  colonies  as  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  manufactures  of  Or  eat  Britain  in  sev- 
eral branches.  Under  the  old  colonial  governments,  when  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain  were  framed,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  when  the 
American  colonies  were  strictly  forbidden  to  do  anything  which 
would  interfere  with  their  profits,  three-fourths  of  all  articles 
used  on  American  soil  were  made  by  Americans  at  home,  while 
considerable  quantities  of  pig  iron  were  made  in  America  and  ex- 
ported to  England. 

9.  High  wages  in  the  United  States  have  probably  some 
influence  upon  wages  in  other  countries,  but  comparatively  little. 
Wages  cannot  advance  in  any  country  where  the  productive  power 
of  laborers  does  not  advance.  The  great  reason  why  wages  have 
advanced  in  both  England  and  the  United  States  is  that  the 
productive  power  of  workmen  in  both  countries  has  increassd, 
their  standard  of  living  has  advanced,  and  this  in  turn  has  given 
them  greater  health,  strength,  skill,  and  power  of  combination. 

10.  As  the  price  of  manufactures  has  declined  more  rapidly 
in  countries  where  protection  does  not  exist  than  in  America, 
where  protection  does  exist,  it  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Blaine  is 
wrong  in  assuming  that  protection  has  brought  down  prices.  He 
assumes  that  protection  has  built  up  American  manufactures ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  protection  has  killed  more  manufactures  than 
it  has  helped.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  protection  that  it 
should  do  this,  and  it  never  can  do  anything  else.  No  doubt 
some  few  branches  of  industry  flourish  more  largely  in  this  coun- 
try than  they  would  do  in  the  absence  of  a  tax  upon  the  people 
to  support  them  ;  but  they  only  do  this  by  extinguishing  other 
and  more  valuable  industries,  and  thus  compelling  people  who  are 
deprived  of  their  natural  means  of  living  to  work  in  the  pro- 
tected lines  of  manufacture  in  order  to  get  a  living  at  all. 

Thomas  O.  Shearman. 


iNOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 


I. 

BBORET  BB88ION8  OF  THE  SENATE. 

The  question  whether  *'  executive  business,**  which  the  Constitution  makes  It  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  consider,  should  be  transacted  openly  or  secretly, 
is  one  that  arises  at  every  session.  Occasionally— very  rarely,  it  is  true— the  head, 
strong  obstinacy  of  a  single  member  compels  the  Senate  to  fooe  the  question.  Such 
a  member  was  the  late  Mr.  Kiddleberger.  Again,  the  suljtJect  is  revived  when  the 
premature  disclosure  of  a  matter  that  ought  to  ha%  e  been  kept  secret  is  followed  by 
an  inquisition  to  discover  the  leaky  spot  in  the  chamber.  If  there  be  no  special  cause 
for  a  disQussion  of  the  old  question,  a  resolution  ofllered  by  one  of  the  Senators  who 
have  made  the  abolition  of  the  secret  session  an  object  in  life  brings  it  forward  for 
calm  debate. 

However  the  question  may  arise,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  discussion  are 
always  the  same.  The  Senate  refuses  to  open  its  doors.  It  cannot  stop  a  wild  and 
irresponsible  member  from  disregarding  its  rules  and  shouting  maudlin  defiance. 
It  has  heretofore  been  unmoved— let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  its  logical  sagacity— 
by  the  argument  that,  since  it  cannot  keep  secret  all  that  ought  to  be  withheld  from 
public  knowledge  for  a  time,  it  should  cease  trying  to  keep  anything  secret.  When 
the  matter  is  debated  as  a  question  of  public  policy,  the  movement  in  favor  of  open 
sessions  is  invariably  defeated. 

Of  course  this  fact  that  the  Senate  has  steadily  adhered  to  its  old  usage  does 
not  close  the  discussion,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned.  For  although 
the  Constitution  nowhere,  eren  by  implication,  gives  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  have  a  right  to  witness  the  deliberations  of  Congress,  and  al- 
though the  practice  of  the  Senate,  unbroken  from  the  beginning  until  now,  excludes 
the  people  from  the  chamber  when  treaties  and  nominations  to  office  are  under  dis- 
cussion,—in  spite,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  original  and  final  power  to 
decide  the  matter,— yet  if  the  public  welfare  demands  the  abolition  of  secret  sessionB, 
the  agitation  emd  the  discussion  should  be  continued  until  the  object  is  accomplished. 
The  Senate  must  be  forced  to  yield  at  last.  There  is  a  presumption  that  the  practico 
which  has  seemed  advisable  to  a  body  that  has  at  sU  times,  during  a  full  century, 
contained  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  the  country,  and  which  stUl 
seems  advisable  to  the  Senate,  is  not  impolitia  There  is  a  further  presumption  that, 
since  there  has  never  been  the  semblance  of  strictiy  popular  agitation  against  it,  the 
general  public  acquiesces  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  subject  further,  in  order  to  see 
what  reason  there  maybe  for  a  demand  from  outside  the  Senate  that  the  secret 
sessions  be  abolished.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  such  sessions  are  familiar  to  i^lL  Cer- 
tain negotiations  with  foreign  countries  which  come  before  the  Senate  could  never 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  if  the  terms  of  treaties  and  conventions 
were  to  be  made  public  In  that  case,  some  newspaper  may  say,  the  treaty  should 
not  be  ratified  ;  that  which  will  not  bear  the  full  light  of  day,  and  withstand 
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public  Bomtiny,  ought  not  to  be  sncoesaf  ol.  And  yet  this  same  paper  might  think 
there  were  good  reasons  for  not  submitting  to  the  public  its  own  plans  and  ''feat- 
ures "  even  for  the  next  week,  lest  bome  rival  should  forestall  it. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  editors  who  think  that 
treaties  should  be  discussed  in  public  before  ratifloation  that  so  important  a  negoti- 
ation as  the  famous  Jay  treaty  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  public  had  been 
admitted  to  the  debaie.  The  publication  of  the  treaty  after  ratifloatioD.  through  the 
agency  of  Mr-  Mason,  of  Virghiia,  raised  a  political  storm  about  t<he  head  of  President 
Washington  which  has  hardly  been  equallea  for  violence  since  that  time.  It  may 
be,  find  almost  certainly  is,  the  fact  that  the  Senate  would  do  well  to  test  public 
opinion  in  reference  to  certain  treaties  emd  conventions  before  ratifying  them.  But 
the  certainty  that  there  will  be  other  agreements  to  the  discussion  of  which  the 
public  assuredly  should  not  be  admitted  is  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  a  gen- 
eral rule  against  secret  sesdons,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  possible  failure  of 
important  international  agreements  is  a  smaller  public  evil  than  that  which  results 
from  the  present  system. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  discussing  nominations  to  ofBce  In  private, 
the  presumption  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Considerations 
of  principle  rarely  enter  into  discussions  of  this  sort.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  arguments  must  generally  concern  the  personal  fitness  of  the  person  nomi- 
nated. It  is  best  on  every  account  that  what  is  to  be  said  upon  this  sublect  be  not 
said  in  the  hearing  of  reporters.  If  Senator  A  knows  that  there  Is  a  strong  suspi- 
cion in  the  community  where  lives  John  Smith,  nominated  for  postmaster  of  the 
town,  that  he  is  not  financially  an  honest  mem,  it  is  the  Senator's  duty  to  make  his 
fellow -members  acquainted  with  the  fact ;  and  the  reason  should  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  nomination,  even  though  the  man  were  really  ^innocent. 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Smith  that  the  report  of  his  suspected  dishonesty 
should  be  given  to  the  public.  It  would  render  the  duty  of  a  Senator  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  disagreeable  if  he  were  to  be  forced  to  make  such  a  statement  in  the  hear 
ing  of  the  galleries.  If  the  doors  of  the  Senate  were  open,  probably  many  Senators 
would  withhold  such  facts,  which  it  is  important  for  Senators  to  know,  but  improper 
for  the  people  generally  to  know.  Or  if  one  did  spread  the  report,  he  would  do  so 
privately ;  and  thus,  unless  a  law  can  be  made  which  admits  reporters  at  all  times 
to  interviews  between  Senators,  the  evil— if  it  be  regarded  as  such— of  secret  criti- 
cism of  the  characters  of  persons  nominated  to  office  will  still  exist. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Senators  urge  for 
or  against  certain  nominations  the  principle  known  as  "the  courtesy  of  the  Senate." 
Opening  the  doors  of  "  executive  sessions  "  will  not  prevent  Senators  from  appealing 
to  their  fellow-members  to  observe  that  principle,  but  the  appeals  would  be  made  in 
personal  conversations,  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  short,  whatever  there 
now  is  that  is  harmful  in  the  secret  sesbion  would  still  exist,  in  a  modified  form;  but 
Senators  who  wished  to  do  their  duty  in  preventing  unfit  appointments,  and  other 
Senators  who  desired  to  secure  the  confirmation  or  rc^Jection  of  nominations  for 
reasons  personal  to  themselves,  would  alike  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  active  lob- 
bying with  their  fellow-members. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  reasons  can  be  urged  in  f^vor  of  opening  the  doors  of 
the  Senate  when  "  executive  business  "  is  under  discussion  t  If  it  be  admitted  that 
certain  proposed  agreements  with  foreign  powers  stand  on  much  the  same  footing 
as  domestic  legislation,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  learn  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  them  in  advance,  it  may  be  said  also  that  nothing  very  injur- 
ious to  the  country  is  likely  to  be  done  under  a  constitutional  provision  which 
requires  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  Senate  may, 
and  probably  will,  deem  it  wise,  when  certain  treaties  are  under  discussion,  to  sus- 
pend its  rules  emd  throw  open  Its  doors. 

But  with  refSrenoe  to  other  treaties,  which  could  be  made  public  only  at  thA 
cost  of  a  defeat  of  the  negotiation,  and  with  reference  to  all  nominations  to  offloe 
without  exception,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  no  other  reason  can  be  urged  f6r 
abrogating  the  aeoret  session  than  a  Tolgar  ovrioftty.   It  It— At  aU  events,  It  may 
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t»-tmportaQt  for  the  p«ople  to  know  that  a  nominatioD  has  beon  oonilniiad 
or  rf^eotad.  It  is  not  important  for  them  to  know  what  any  Senator  said 
about  the  man,  or  how  he  voted,  or  why  he  voted  as  he  did.  The  ooontry 
is  atoeady  too  mnoh  in  the  grasp  of  the  idea  that  politics  means  the  fUUng 
and  emptying  of  olBoes.  If  there  were  any  reason  to  think  that  publicity 
in  the  diwmssion  of  nominations  would  rasult  in  the  consideration  of  ollloa- 
fllling  questions  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  the  present,  there  might  be 
an  excuse  for  the  curiosity.  But  that  proposition  cannot  be  maintained.  The  civil- 
service  sentiments  of  those  who  **  want  to  know  **  about  what  takes  place  in  the 
Senate  are  not  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  Senators.  If  there  are  any  persons 
who  think  that  the  necessity  of  speaking  out  would  restrain  Senators  tmrn  employ- 
ing frivolous  or  unworthy  arguments  in  the  Senate,  and  from  making  unjust 
personal  attacks  upon  absent  and  helpless  persons,  they  are  answered  by  the  sug- 
gestion already  made,  that  there  can  be  no  prohibition  upon  the  buttim-holing  of 
one  Senator  by  another.  The  harm  which  is  suppoeed  now  to  be  done  could  be  done 
still. 

What  has  been  written  thus  far  may  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  an  admission 
that  there  is  a  popular  desire  to  learn  what  takes  place  in  executive  session.  The 
existence  of  such  a  desire  may  be  doubted.  It  does  not  manifest  itself,  stall  events. 
StlU,  it  might  be  inftared  from  the  fact  that  many  newspapers  are  actively,  not  to 
say  obstreperously,  in  ftkvor  of  the  abolition  of  the  secret  session. 

Well,  as  to  these  newspapers,  it  may  be  said  that  they  wish  to  know  what  is 
going  on  behind  any  closed  door.  When  they  see  a  guard  placed  before  the  entrance 
to  an  apartment,  they  are  possessed  by  an  unconquerable  desire  to  penetrate  the 
secret.  If  they  see  *'  private  "  written  upon  a  paper,  that  is  reason  enough  for  print- 
ing it,  if  print  it  they  can.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  so  many  treaties  are  pub- 
lished prematurely.  Public  documents  of  vastly  more  importance  than  some  of 
these  treaties  are  neglected  altogether,  or  summarized  in  a  brief  paragraph  which 
dexterously  misses  the  point;  but  that  which  is  labelled  secret,  and  which  can  be 
had  only  by  persuading  somebody  to  violate  confidence.  Is  eagerly  sought  sfter.  If 
all  newspapers  were  like  some  of  those  which  strive  after  a  reputation  for  enter- 
prise, the  most  effective  way  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  a  treaty  would  be  to  hand  a 
copy  of  it  to  every  reporter.  When  no  one  of  them  could  beat  his  fellows  by  publish- 
ing It  first,  no  one  of  them  would  deem  it  worth  while  to  publish  it  at  alL 

As  much  could  not  be  said  for  the  office-filling  part  of  the  *'  executive  business  '*  of 
the  Senate.  These  same  newspapers  relish  a  good  bit  of  personal  gossip  under 
all  circumstances.  Even  now  the  Washinfcton  despatches  of  our  daUy  papers  are 
more  than  half  made  up  of  personalities,  which  represent  a  still  larger  fraction  of 
the  labor  of  collection.  What  the  Washington  despatches  would  be  if  the  secret 
sessions  were  made  public,  and  if  Senators  were  to  modify  in  no  respect  their 
utterances  or  their  mode  of  procedure,  in  deference  to  spectators  of  the  ^tasion,  no 
mortal  man  could  predict.  The  newspapers  which  urge  a  change  represent  only 
themselves.  They  do  not  represent  the  public.  No  doubt  they  have  trained  their 
readers  to  enjoy  personalities,  lest  they  should  not  have  the  opportunity  farther  to 
debase  the  public  taste.  At  present,  we  believe,  there  is  hardly  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  which  makes  a  practice  of  giving  a  fairly  full  and  connectod  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  Conoress.  It  would  be  cruel  for  the  Senate  to  burden  them  with  the 
care  of  the  unimportant  deliberations  of  the  secret  session  while  they  are  vainly 
struggling  to  miULe  room  for  an  account  of  the  business  that  is  done  in  public. 

Edward  Stanwood. 

IL 

NOT  '*  IN0EB80LU8M." 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  the  editor  was  unable  to  submit  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  the  title  selected  for  that  gentleman's  article  in  the  April 
number  of  Thb  Rkview.  Dr.  Abbott  disapproves  of  the  title  in  the  following  words : 
This  title,  *  iilaws  in  Ingersollism,*  assumes  that  there  is  a  philosophy  tenned 
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*  IngenoUism/  and  that  I  have  undertaken  to  point  out  flaws  In  it .  I  know  of  no  such 
philosophy*  and,  if  I  did,  I  should  not  attempt  to  indicate  its  defects.  In  the  article 
In  question  I  simply  attempted  to  show  the  reader  what  is  Christianity  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  corruptions  of  a  quasi-paganism,  leaving  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  Christianity  is  correctly  represented  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  his 
criticisms  upon  the  Christian  faith.  I  seriously  oliiJect  to  being  regarded  as 
responsible  for  that  which  is  involved  in  the  title  put  upon  the  article  wholly  with- 
out my  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  very  palpable  conflict  with 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  article  itself.  Ltican  Abbott.*' 

ni. 

THB  MKTHODIST  EPIBOOPAL  BISHOP. 

In  thb  February  number  of  Thb  North  Ambrican  Rbvibw  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "The  American  Bishop  of  To-Day,"  by  the  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward. 
In  that  article  the  author  uses  the  following  language :  "  The  American  bishop 
—and  here  I  mean  not  the  Methodist  superintendents  who  calls  themselves 
bishops    ..." 

What  he  meant  to  say,  as  the  article  shows,  was  that  his  American  bishop  was  a 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  he  could  have  said  in  a  less 
ofTensi  ve  manner,  but  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  fling  at  the  episcopate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  which  has  millions  of 
members  emd  is  many  times  larger  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

If  he  did  not  believe  in  the  bishopric  of  such  a  large  and  influential  body  (whioh, 
by  the  way,  is  an  older  episcopal  organization  in  this  country  than  the  Protestfunt 
Episcopal  Church),  he  might,  at  least,  have  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  for  the  topio 
under  his  consideration  did  not  require  such  a  reference.  Even  a  dignified  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  treating  the  practical  work  of  the  episcopate  of  his  church  in 
America,  would  hardly  have  stepped  aside  to  flaunt  in  the  faces  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  the  land  the  sneering  statement  that  he  did  not  mean  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  superintendents  who  call  themselves  blshope;  yet  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  utterly  denies  the  validity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  episcopate.  In  con- 
trast with  such  a  course,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  representing  a  church  whose  episcopacy 
is  not  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  leaves  the  legitimate  line  of  his  dis- 
cussion to  assert  or  insinuate  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  not  bishops,  though  they  call  themselves  such. 

In  considering  this  utterance,  we  must  say  that  it  has  a  flavor  of  un- 
fairness even  in  the  manner  of  puttingthat  which  he  wishes  to  affirm.  He  says, 
"the  Methodist  superintendents  who  call  themselves  bishops,*'  as  though  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  present  day  assumed  the  title  without  authority, 
and  that  others  did  not  recognize  their  right  to  the  appellation  ;  whereas  the  tact  is 
that  the  law  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  calls  them  bishops,  while  nearly  all 
the  millions  of  Protestants  in  the  land,  except  a  few  like  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  recognize  them  as  regularly-instituted  bishops,  emd  even  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  validity  of  whose  episcopate  Mr.  Ward  admits,  considers  the 
bishopric  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Just  as  genuine  as  that  of  the  Prot 
estsnt  Episcopal  Church  or  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

To  deny  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  true  bishops  is 
for  the  denier  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  all  Protestantism  outside  the  AiyHcan 
communion,  and.  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  a  very  large  number  belonging  to  the  Anglican  bodies.  Mr.  Ward  himself  admits 
that  they  are  superintendents,  but  sneers  at  the  idea  of  their  being  called  bishops; 
but  does  he  not  know  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  word  bishop  is  from  the  Greek 
iittdxoito^  (episcopo8),  which  is  compounded  of  ^)rt  (upon  or  over)  and  6Hoit6i 
(an  inspector),  which  in  turn  is  from  dxofceiy  (to  look  at,  to  view),  and  hence  that 
episcopos  or  bishop  means  overseer  or  superintendentt  Indeed,  in  his  article  he  uses 
the  word  overseer  as  an  equivalent  of  the  word  bishop.  He  must,  therefore,  know 
that  superintendent  and  bishop  are  synonymous  terms,  and,  consequently,  when  ho 
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admits  that  the  chief  pastors  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  superintendenta* 
he  is  illogical  in  refusing  to  recognize  their  title  as  bishops. 

He  may  say  they  are  not  true  bishops  because  they  have  not  the  apostolical  sno- 
oession  through  ordination  by  bishops  who  are  in  an  unbroken  line  of  actual  suo- 
oession  from  the  Apostles.  This  demands  a  moment's  attention.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  apostolical  succession,  who  has  it  t  If  Mr.  Ward  says  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  does  not  iK>ssess  it,  the  Roman  Church  in  turn  asserts  that  the 
Anglican  communions  do  not  possess  it.  and  Mr.  Ward  should  settle  the  question 
with  the  Tenerable  Church  of  Rome  before  he  undertakes  to  pronounce  Judgment 
upon  the  succession  or  legitimacy  of  other  bodies. 

But  is  there  suoli  an  apostolic  succession!  Some  would  like  to  quote  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  as  a  good  Churchman,  and  probably  Mr.  Ward  would;  but  Mr.  Wesley 
said  :  *'  The  uninterrupted  succession  1  know  to  be  a  fable  which  no  man  erer  did 
or  can  prove.'*  Good  Anglican  writers  of  this  decadealsodeny  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve such  a  succession  can  be  proved,  or.  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  is  any  virtue 
In  it;  but  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tactual  succession  in  the  Anglican  Church,  then 
Methodism  has  it. 

If  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  the  suc- 
cession, certainly  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Coke,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  James  Creighton,  who  were  regularly  ordained  by  the 
bishops  of  the  English  Church,  and  who  started  the  line  of  ordained  Methodist  min- 
isters for  America;  emd  whatever  suocessioc  came  to  Wesley  and  those  who  assisted 
htm  went  from  them  to  those  they  ordained.  But  Methodism  emd  Protestantism 
generally,  outside  the  Anglican  bodies,  do  not  believe  in  any  necessity  for  apostolic 
succession  in  order  to  constitute  a  valid  ministry,  and  the  same  view  has  been  held 
by  eminoHit  Anglican  authorities. 

Mr.  Ward  may  say  that  the  Methodist  ordination  was  not  proper,  because  Mr. 
Wesley  and  those  who  assisted  him  were  presbyters.  To  say  that,  however,  is  to 
anert  that  nearly  all  the  Protestant  ministers  outside  the  Anglican  communions  are 
illegitimately  ordained,  or.  in  other  words,  are  not  ministers.  Doubtless  he  will 
admit  that  the  Methodists  have  presbyterial  ordination,  for  Bishop  Seabury. 
the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  in  the  United  States,  admitted  that  long  ago ; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Seabury  was  not  from  the  r^r^ilar 
and  lawful  English  bishops,  but  irregularly  from  Scotch  non-juring  bishops. 

But  the  validity  of  presbyterial  ordination  has  been  admitted  even  by  Church- 
of -England  authorities.  Richard  Hooker  said  :  'There  may  be  sometimes  very  Just 
and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination  made  without  a  bishop,"  and  Sara  via,  the 
celebrated  Spanish  Church-of-England  divine  and  confidential  adviser  of  Hooker, 
admitted  that,  in  cases  of  necessity,  "a  presbyter  clearly  may  ordain  p^'esbyters.** 

Even  High-Churchmen  must  admit  the  argument  of  necessity,  and  Wesley  was 
driven  to  his  act  by  the  law  of  necessity.  The  Revolutionary  War  had  extinguished 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  United  States,  and  so  few  clergymen  were  left  that  the 
people  generally  were  without  the  sacraments.  John  Wesley  held  *'  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain." 
but  he  declined  to  exercise  bis  right  until  he  found  that  the  English  bishops  would 
not  ordain  bis  ministers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Then 
he,  assisted  by  two  other  presbyters,  started  a  line  of  ordained  ministers  for 
America. 

But,  beyond  the  Justification  of  necessity,  he  had  the  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  Christian  Church  of  primitive  times.  The  best  Anglican  scholars 
admit  that  in  New-Testament  times  bishops  and  presbyters  were  one,  and  that  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  authorities  of  the  English  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Dean  Stanley  says :  "It  is  certain  that  throughout  the  first  century  and 
for  the  first  years  of  the  second  .  .  .  bishop  and  presbyter  were  convertible 
terms  "  ;  scholarly  and  cu^curate  Dr.  Lightf oot.  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  says  :  *'It  is  a  fact  now  generally  recog- 
nised by  theologians  of  all  shades  of  opinion  that,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Uie  same  officer  of  the  church  is  called  Indifferently  '  bishop '  (kfttdxoTto^ 
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tLnd*eldeT,*orpreBhjteT  (itpe6/5vTepn^)f*^  tMd  that  the  idea  that  "the  offloenin 
the  church  who  were  first  called  apostles  came  afterward  to  be  designated  bishops 
is  baseless";  emd  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  in  his  '*  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian 
Chnrches,"  says,  that  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the  same  order  the  '*  weight  of 
evidence  has  rendered  practically  indisputable." 

The  New  Testament  itself  is  exceedingly  conclnsiTe.  The  twenty-second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  clearly  shows  that  presbyters  emd  bishops  were 
the  same.  Paul  sent  for  the  *'  elders,"  and  when  they  came  he  charged  them,  say- 
ing :  *'  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers."  Here  the  Greek  word  rendered  "overseers"  Is 
^9ri(^jtfo')rov?,  which  means  bishops.  In  the  revised  version  it  is  rendered  "bish- 
ops," and  the  equivalent  word,  "overseers,**  is  put  in  the  margin.  The  Aix>8tle 
thus  recognized  the  presbyters  or  elders  to  be  bishops. 

As,  therefore,  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the 
same  order,  Wesley,  as  a  presbyter,  had  a  right  to  ordain,  and  on  that  ground 
Methodist  orders  are  valid;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Church  of  England 
never  challenged  his  assertion  of  this  right.  If  he  did  wrong,  why  did  not  the 
authorities  of  the  state  church  take  him  to  task?  That  Wesley  ordained  ministers 
for  America  was  a  matter  that  was  well  known,  and  yet  no  bishop,  archbishop,  or 
other  dignitary  of  the  church  called  him  to  account.  This  silence  was  a  virtual 
indorsement. 

Further,  the  fact  is  that  Wesley  by  the  very  force  of  circumstances  was  a  bishop 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  the  head  of  an  organization  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church  of  England,  and  over  which  it  had  never  exercised  any  con- 
troL  He  was  a  presbyter  superintending  presbyters  and  others  who  ministered  to 
the  religious  wemts  of  the  people.  Being  a  superintending  presbyter,  he  was  a  bishop 
—a  true  New-Testament  bishop  ;  and  a  New-Testament  bishop  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  a  church  which  professes  to  be  governed  by  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Wesley,  under  pressure  of  necessity,  asserted  his  episcopal  authority,  and 
even  Saravia  has  said  that "  in  such  a  state  of  things  a  presbyter  may  be  a  bishop." 
Wesley  himself  declared  that  he  was  a  bishop.  As  late  as  1785  he  said  :  "  I  flnnly 
believe  I  am  a  scriptural  iTCidxoTto?  {episcopos),  as  much  as  any  man  in  England 
or  in  Europe."  If  he  was  a  bishop,  then  he  gave  episcopnl  ordination,  and  the 
Anglican  who  quotes  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  good  Churchman  should  be  consistent,  and 
accept  his  statement  as  well  as  recognize  the  ordination  which  he  gave. 

Whatever  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  may  have  intended  for  the  Methodists  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  clear  that  he  intended  a  new  ecclesiastic  arrangement  for  the  United 
States,  where  the  Church  of  England,  through  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  no 
longer  existed.  That  ne  proposed  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization  for  the  United 
States  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he.  with  two  other  presbyters,  making  the  "  can- 
onical number,"  ordained  clergymen  for  this  country  and  prepared  articles  of  relig- 
ion, a  liturgy,  forms  of  service  for  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  and  a  discipline  for 
the  government  of  the  body. 

The  highest  officer  in  the  new  organization  he  called  a  superintendent.  He  be- 
lieved that  bishop  meant  overseer,  but,  probably  owing  to  the  abuse  of  the  title  bishop, 
he  preferred  the  title  superintendent,  which  was  perhaps  deemed  simpler  and  more 
suggestive;  but  the  word  does  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  office  so  much  as  its 
functions,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  functions  of  that  superintendency  were 
episcopal.  That  being  the  case,  the  superintendent  was  a  bishop.  The  "  Discipline" 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  uses  both  the  title  bishop  and  the  title  general 
superintendent,  so  that  the  one  explains  the  other. 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  therefore  bishops  according 
to  the  law  of  the  church  and  in  view  of  the  functions  of  their  office.  Their  orders 
find  their  consecration  are  regular,  even  in  the  Judgrment  of  Anglican  authorities. 
They  are  in  the  succession,  if  there  is  any;  but  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  apostolic  succession.  Like  the  New  Testament 
bishops,  they  have  no  higher  clerical  order  than  that  of  the  eldership.   They  are 
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IiTMbjter-biBbQps  of  the  New-TeBtament  kind,  and  the  New-Testament  kind  oni^t 
to  satisfy  ail  Christlane. 

Limited  space  prevents  farther  remark,  but  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  will  fairiy 
study  the  Methodist  Episooital  bishops,  who  are  tme  birtiops,  he  will  find  his  ideal 
bishop  realised  in  these  men,  as  they  take  an  active  part  in  all  matters  which  relate 
to  the  welf^tfe  of  society,  and  in  their  episcopal  work  fly  not  to  the  confines  of  a  small 
diooese,  but  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth .  Thomas  B.  Nkelt. 

IV. 

ABU8B  OF  POUCB  POWKRa. 

Tbem  has  been  mnoh  discussion  oonoeminflr  the  abuse  of  personal  liberty  and 
private  property  arising  from  the  exercise  of  those  extraordinary  rights  retained 
by  the  government  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Quarantine  regulations,  and 
license  or  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  State  assumes  full  control  of  the  individual 
and  the  destruction  of  his  effects  for  the  safety  of  society,  may  be  cited  as  in- 
stances of  the  eviL 

In  a  narrower  and,  perhaps,  seemingly  less  important  branch  of  these  powers, 
however,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  constantly  made  the  subject  of  outrage,  and 
little  attention  Ib  paid  to  it  by  the  reformers.  The  press  of  the  country  con- 
tains  daily  records  of  the  abuse  of  authority  by  police  officers. 

Two  or  three  friends  stand  together  upon  the  street  comer,  after  supper,  and 
talk  and  laugh  loudly.  A  citisen  in  blue  approaches.  *'  Move  on;  get  off  that  comer," 
he  says;  and,  upon  a  remonstrance  being  made,  *'  Shut  up,  move  on.  or  111  pull  you 
in."  If  his  commands  are  not  then  obeyed,  he  blows  a  whistle  and  other  officers 
appear:  resistance  is  offered  to  arrest,  clubs  are  freely  used,  and  the  peaceful  friends 
of  a  moment  before  are  dragged  off  with  bleeding  heads  to  the  station-house.  If  they 
attempt  to  escape,  the  captors  use  their  revolvers.  After  a  nisrht  in  filthy  cells,  they 
are  taken  before  a  magistrate  And,  on  the  charge  of  being  *'  drunk  and  disorderly  '* 
and  **  resisting  an  officer,**  are  held  in  bail  for  trial  before  a  jury. 

The  records  of  the  press  and  courts  show  cases  of  excess  more  extreme  than  this. 
Policemen  are  supposed  to  be  keepers  of  the  peace,  but  they  have  enlarged  their 
fancied  duties  until  they  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  they  are  merely  citisens 
appointed  to  maintain  order,  and  pose  as  regulators  of  the  social  economy  of  the 
streets,  even  in  the  most  trifling  matters. 

It  may  be  Interesting,  in  view  of  these  outrages,  to  inquire  into  the  exact  extent 
of  the  power  of  these  officials- 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  every  citizen,  under  the  common  law,  is  expected 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  community,  and  may,  without  a  warrant,  make  arrests 
for  offisnoes  which  he  t  ees  committed;  indeed,  if  the  crime  be  extreme  and  is  felony 
under  the  law,  he  is  bound  to  arrest  the  offender,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. He  may  not  make  any  arrests,  however,  unless  he  is  an  actual  witness  of  the 
offence.  A  police  officer  has  little  more  right  than  the  citizen.  It  is  true  that,  while 
the  law  only  allows  the  latter  to  arrest  in  ordinary  cases,  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
former  in  every  case  where  he  sees  an  offence  committed;  and  where  it  is  felony  that 
is  charged,  the  right  of  the  officer  is  higher  than  that  of  the  citizen,  for  he  may  . 
make  the  arrest  witnout  warrant,  upon  information,  and  may  use  his  revolver  in 
case  the  criminal  attempts  to  escape.  With  these  differences,  his  rights  and  liabili- 
ties are  the  same  as  those  of  the  citizen. 

The  police,  however,  think  that  if  a  man  is  drunk,  or  talks  loudly,  or  sings,  or  pre- 
sumes to  answer  the  insults  addressed  to  him  by  them,  he  must  at  once  be  dragged  to 
prison,  and,  upon  the  slightest  resistance,  be  beaten  with  clubs  or  '*  blackjacks.**  The 
average  citizen  knows  very  little  concemlog  the  officers'  limits  of  power,  and,  seeing 
the  order  to  move  on  so  often  enforced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  star  and  the  august 
'*  billy,"  seldom  stops  to  question  the  legality  of  the  action.  This  submissiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  public  has  rendered  the  police,  particularly  in  large  cities,  arrogant 
and  brutal,  and  these  supposed  conservators  of  che  peace  are  frequent  law-breakers. 

That  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  not  enough  to  justify  interference 
and  found  a  charge  of  "drunk  and  disorderly  *';  to  sustain  an  accusation,  thera 
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most,  in  addition,  be  annoyance  to  others.  So  creating  a  disturbance  does  not  con- 
siBt  in  unusual  noise,  but  in  acts  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  a  recent  case 
In  New  York  involving  this  question,  the  Judge  was  extremely  severe  In  his  charge 
against  a  policeman  who  was  sued  for  damages  f6r  having  gone  beyond  his 
authority,  and  the  Jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  $2,500  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  example  of  the  evil  is  in  the  case  of  police  raids.  A 
complaint,  possibly  dictated  by  ill-will,  is  entered  by  an  officer  against  some  house  on 
his  beat.  In  a  night  or  two  an  army  in  blue  surrounds  the  place,  and  all  who  are 
found  within  the  circle  are  taken  in  patrol-wagons  to  the  station-house,  and  their 
names  entered  on  the  books  as  criminals.  After  a  night's  oonflnement  in  the  cells 
they  are  held  to  bail  or  fined,  according  to  the  personal  disposition  of  the  magistrate 
at  the  moment.  In  New  York,  not  long  since,  all  the  patrons  of  a  restaurant  were 
thu^  treated  without  any  warrant  whatever;  and  In  Philadelphia,  a  few  months 
ago,  over  seventy  young  girls,  pupils  of  a  respectable  dancing-school,  were  taken  in 
patrol-wagons  to  the  police  station,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  because  some  neighbor, 
animated  by  spite,  had  sworn  out  a  warrant  against  the  proprietor  For  actions 
like  these  no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe;  yet  they  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  be  matters  of  little  remark.  With  facts  of  this  kind  a  foreigner  might 
exhibit  this  so-caUed  free  country  as  a  vile  despotism. 

The  legal  position  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  no  policeman  has  a  right  to  arrest 
without  a  written  warrant,  based  upon  oath,  save  for  felony  seen,  or  upon  accusa- 
tion of  some  one  who  saw  it,  or  for  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  the  peace  which  he 
witnesses.  To  constitute  a  breach  of  the  peace  there  must  be  blows  or  weapons 
drawn,  or  menaces  or  cries  which  show  the  beginning  of  an  affray.  Mere  singing, 
laughter,  emd  noises  of  like  character  are  not  offences,  and  do  not  Justify  police  inter- 
ference either  by  threats  or  the  use  of  force.  No  counter- threat  of  resistance  to  the 
officer,  if  he  without  cause  threaten  to  use  force,  will  amount  to  an  aflktty  which  will 
Justify  an  arrest;  for  the  offisnce  must  arise  before  he  threatens  or  offers  force,  and 
he  cannot,  by  his  own  menace  of  illegal  violence,  provoke  an  aflktty  to  Justify  an 
arrest;  for  in  such  case  he  himself  creates  the  breach  of  the  peace.  He  ban  no  right 
to  Interfere  at  all,  and  if  he  does  so,  the  citizen  may  defend  himself  from  the  unlaw- 
ful attempt  to  arrest,  and,  provided  he  does  not  go  to  wicked  excess,  may  kill  the 
officer  without  being  guilty  of  crime. 

The  people  should  be  fully  protected  from  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  men,  of  violent  passions,  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  seemingly  great  authority,  and  often  disposed  or  tempted  to  outrage  the  laws 
and  the  liberty  of  the  public.  If  resisted,  they  are  at  once  the  accusers  and  often 
the  sole  witnesses.  Their  power  should  be  carefully  confined  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  limit  should  be  promptly  pun- 
ished. The  correction  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  exact  determination  of  their 
authority.  Arrests  for  trivial  causes,  without  warrant,  not  only  tend  to  create 
breaches  of  the  peace,  but  render  both  the  law  and  its  ministers  the  subject  of  public 
contempt.  Citizens  must  be  prompt  to  resent  the  unlawful  attacks  of  officers,  and 
should  pursue  offenders  by  complaints  before  the  appointing  powers,  by  criminal 
prosecutions,  and  by  civil  suits  for  damages.  The  law  is  on  their  side,  and,  with 
determination,  much  can  be  done  to  correct  the  present  evil. 

Of  so  much  importance  to  the  founders  of  the  country  was  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizens  that  they  incorporated  an  amendment  in  the  Ck>nstitutlon  to  the  ef- 
fect that  '*  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no 
warrant  shall  Issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation." 
We  have  lost  sight  of  much  of  the  wisdom  and  free  spirit  of  those  days;  our  ances- 
tors would  certainly  have  looked  with  horror  upon  such  infringements  of  personal 
liberty  as  are  now  constantly  made  by  p6lioe  officers.  Mach  of  the  trouble  has 
arisen  from  the  submissiveness  of  the  citizens  to  any  commfuids  which  the  officers 
choose  to  make,  and  it  is  time  that  these  outrages  under  the  guise  of  police  power 
should  be  met  everywhere  with  prompt  appeals  to  the  law.  They  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  are  opposed  in  every  way  to  the  sprit  of 
our  free  institutioni.  Bavxtkl  WnxiAm  Ooonoi, 
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V. 

THE  RBSFONSIBILrTY  FOR  ANDKkaONTILLB. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  the  Bufferings  of  the  Union  prisoners  at  AndersonTiUe  f  is 
a  question  not  often  intelligently  answered.  It  is  common  to  blame  the  South  as  a 
people  for  the  atrocities,  rather  than  their  proper  authors.  The  newspapers  of  the 
South  did  not  make  the  sufferings  of  Union  prisoners  a  matter  of  general  news,  as  un- 
der similar  droumstanoes  would  have  been  done  at  the  North,  and  hence  thc^ Southern 
people  knew  but  little  of  them,  and  they  had,  in  any  case,  but  little  influence  in  de- 
termining the  character  of  this  prison.  Inmost  caseswherethefie  cruelties  came  to 
their  attention,  they  protested  wiLh  an  earnestness  which  showed  their  humanity. 

Even  Howell  Cobb,  who  was  in  command  Gf  the  district  in  which  Andersonville 
was  situated,  as  early  as  May  5, 1864,  in  his  inspection  report,  humanely  protested, 
saying :  ''There  are  now  in  the  pri:ton  twelve  thousand  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  effect 
of  increasing  the  number  within  the  present  area  must  be  a  terrific  increase  of 
sickness  and  death  during  the  stunmer  months.**  Yet  in  the  July  following  we  find 
80,000  men  within  the  same  area,  and  the  death-rates  fully  Justi^ing  the  prediction 
of  Howell  Cobb. 

On  August  6  Colonel  D.  T.  Chandler,  assistant  adjutant  and  inspector  general  of 
the  Confederacy,  visited  the  prison  and  fairly  reported  its  terrible  condition.  Not 
the  least  among  his  humane  recommendations  was  one  which  called  for  the  removal 
of  General  John  H.  Winder,  in  eommand  of  the  post,  and  the  substitution,  he  says, 
"of  some  one  who  will  not  advocate  in  cold  blood  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  pris- 
oners in  their  present  condition  until  the  number  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by 
death  to  make  the  present  arrangement  suffice  for  their  accommodation." 

This  humane  officer  in  the  same  report  characterised  the  prison  as  **a  place  of 
horror  difficult  to  describe,  and  a  reproach  to  civilization."  Colonel  Chandler  fol- 
lowed his  report  to  Richmond  to  urge  action  thereon.  The  report  was  there  indorsed 
by  Judge  Campbell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  emphasized  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  change  in  commanders  by  this  indorsement :  "The  frightful  per- 
oentum  of  mortality,  steadily  increasing,  until  in  the  month  of  July  it  attained  the 
extent  of  02  and  7-10  per  thousand,  appears  to  be  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
criminal  indiference  of  the  authorities  charged  with  their  care."  This  report  was 
also  indorsed  by  R.  H.  Chilton,  assistant  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  C.  S.  A., 
who  said :  "  The  condition  of  Andersonville  is  a  reproach  to  the  Confederates  as  a 
nation."  Notwithstanding  this  report  and  these  emphatic  indorsements,  the  only 
answer  made  to  them  was  the  promotion  of  General  Winder,  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  be  commissary-general  in  command  of  all  the  prisons  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  this  was  not  an  indorsement,  it  was  not  censure,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances was  equivalent  to  commendation. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Southerners  that  Federal  prisoners  were  fed  as  well  as 
their  own  men.  The  writer  was  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville,  and  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination, drawn  from  his  own  exi>erience  and  that  of  his  comrades,  he  believes 
that  the  rations  averaged  less  than  ten  ounces  for  each  man  per  day.  There  was  so 
little  meat  issued  (either  salt  or  fresh)  that  its  influence  in  producing  scurvy  is  not 
worth  discussing.  In  his  report  Colonel  Chandler  recommended  that  green  com 
and  other  anti-scorbutic  food  (of  which  he  says  there  wcks  an  abundance)  be  issued 
to  the  prisoners.  The  failure  to  feed  the  inmates  of  Andersonville  properly  has 
been  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  food.  Sherman  afterwards  subsisted  his  army  on 
a  country  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  of  Andersonville,  and  it  did  not 
suffer  from  hunger. 

The  animus  of  those  controlling  Southern  prisons  is  shown  where  there  can  be 
no  question  of  ability  or  want  of  abiUty  raised.  The  country  around  Andersonville 
(even  within  a  hundred  feet  of  it)  was  covered  by  a  deose  pine  forest,  and  yet  the 
prisoners  often  ate  raw  food  and  thousands  perished  for  want  of  flre  and  shelter. 

Colonel  Chandler  says  in  his  report:  "  No  shelter  whatever  has  been  provided 
these  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war;  they  have  been  permitted  to  stretch  their 
blankets  on  such  sticks  as  they  can  procure.   .   .   .   The  prisoners  are  so  destitute 
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of  fuel  that  they  are  compelled  to  dig  In  the  filthy  marsh  for  roots  with  which 
to  cook  their  food. 

The  necessity  for  shelter  at  Andersonville  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
108  rainy  days  during  the  year  186i,  and  that  the  temperature  ranged  from  ten  de- 
grees below  the  freezing-point  to  110  degrees  above  sero  in  the  shade,  as  shown  by 
the  tables  kept  by  Ambrose  E.  Spencer,  of  Americus,  Oa. 

There  was  one  thing  the  Confederacy  had  in  abundance— room;  and  yet  Colonel 
Chandler  reported  that  the  prisoners  at  Anderson  vlUe  had  but  six  square  feet  to  each 
man.  Measurements  made  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Hamlin,  U.  S.  A.,  show  that  at  one  time  the 
ratio  of  density  at  Anderi*onyille  was  equivalent  to  six  millions  of  people  to  a  square 
mile.  It  is  a  well-established  sanitary  maxim  that  the  death-rates  of  a  city  are 
always  in  keeping  with  the  density  of  population. 

As  the  Confederate  War  Department  was  warned  by  a  high  and  accredited  offi- 
cer of  the  probable  effect  of  this  overcrowding-,  it  was  responsible  for  what  followed, 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  prevent  it.  The  expeditious  removal  of  these  prisoners 
(or  most  of  them)  to  prevent  their  recapture  by  Sherman,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
shows  the  department's  ability  in  that  direction  where  its  interests  were  concerned. 

The  location  of  the  prison  was,  the  writer  believes,  not  in  itself  unhealthy.  The 
water,  had  it  not  been  contaminated  by  the  sinks  of  the  Confederate  guard  on  the 
stream  flowing  through  the  prison,  was  fairly  good.  One  consideration  which  he  has 
never  seen  mentioned  probably  influenced  its  selection  :  there  were  absolutely  no 
stones  on  the  ground  with  which  the  prisoners  could  attack  the  guard. 

The  reports  of  the  surgeons  show  them  to  have  been,  generally,  hunuuie  men.  Dr. 
John  C.  Bates  says  of  his  patients :  **  The  clamor  was  all  the  while  for  food."  Sur- 
ereon  G.  C.  Roy  describes  the  prison  as  **  the  most  horrible  spectacle  I  ever  saw." 
Humane  recommendations  were  constantly  made  by  them,  but  the  surgeons  could 
do  but  little  for  sick  prisoners,  with  Winder  in  command.  One  of  them  has  since 
said  :  "  I  had  no  more  influence  in  obtaining  better  treatment  for  the  prisoners  than 
the '  man  in  the  moon.' "   Everything  was  devised  by  the  authorities  at  Richmond. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  in  this  prison  was  339^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
confined  there.  In  September,  1861, 17  per  cent,  of  its  inmates  died,  and  in  October 
27percenL  These  death-rates  were  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  ordinary  causes. 
The  figures  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  on  a  careful  analysis,  give  the 
percentage  of  mortality  in  Confederate  prisons  as  over  88,  while  in  the  Federal 
prisons  It  was  13.5.  In  December,  1861,  the  Confederate  authorities  refused  to  allow 
the  United  States  government  to  furnish  provisions  and  medicine  for  Union 
prisoners. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  here  given,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
dition of  Andersonville  was  the  result  of  criminal  indifference,  or  of  a  deliberate 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  to  force  the  Federal  government  to  accept 
their  conditions  of  exchange. 

This  brings  us  fairly  to  the  consideration  of  the  responsibility  for  the  non-exchange 
of  prisoners  during  1863  and  1864.  One  of  the  principal  agreements  in  the  cartel  of  1882, 
which  was  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  exchange,  was  that  all  prison- 
ers captured  should  be  exchanged  until  the  party  holding  the  lesser  number  had 
exchanged  all  its  prisoners ;  the  balance  held  by  the  other  party  to  be  paroled  with 
the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  used  in  the  military  service  until  declared 
exchanged  by  the  consent  of  both  parties. 

Let  us  see  how  these  terms  were  t  iolated  by  the  Confederates.  On  November 
80,  1862,  the  Confederate  War  Department  authorized  the  execution  of  negro 
soldiers  captured  in  arms.  On  December  2.^,  1862,  Jeflisison  Davis,  by  proclama- 
tion, outlawed  General  Butler  and  all  officers  serving  under  him,  making  it  legal  to 
execute  them  when  captured ;  also  refusing  to  release  by  parole  any  Federal  officer 
until  General  Butler  had  been  executed.  In  July.  1863,  GeneraJ  Grant  paroled 
89,000  prisoners,  or  their  equivalents,  eaptured  at  Vicksburg.  In  the  September 
foUowlng  these  paroles  were  declared  invalid,  and  the  paroled  men  were  put  mto  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy.  This  action  may  have  been  Justified  by  a  former  decis- 
ion of  General  Banks,  but  Grant  did  not  like  an  interpretation  which  took  away  the 
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fruits  uf  hlB  victory.  On  April  17, 186i,  we  find  him  instraoUng  General  Butler,  who 
had  been  a|>pointed  special  agent  of  exchange,  that  **  no  arrangement  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  will  be  acceded  to  that  does  not  folly  recognise  the  validity 
of  these  [Yicksburg]  paroles  .  .  .  and  release  a  solllcient  number  of  Federals  to 
cancel  them." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  Grant  was  put  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  he  determined  to  stop  an  exchange  of  prisoners  which  yielded  the 
Confederates  all  the  advantaices,  while  they  constantly  ignored  the  conditions  of 
the  carteL  His  keen  eye  had  detected  that  the  Confederates  got  good  war  mi^^yf^ 
in  exchange  for  men  who  seldom  took  the  field  again.  In  a  communication  to  Gen- 
eral Butler  he  said:  '*  If  we  keep  up  this  system  of  exchange,  we  shall  constantly 
supply  the  Confederacy  with  fresh  material  to  fight  their  battles.** 

Barly  in  1881  our  government  offered  to  exchange  officer  for  officer  and  man  for 
man.  On  August  10, 1861,  the  Confederates  accepted  this  offer,  but  made  no  reply  to 
(General  Butler's  question  whether  they  were  ready  to  exchange  border  negroes  for 
their  own  soldiers.  In  December  a  parole  of  the  sick  began,  and  thousands  of  fam- 
ine-stricken Union  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  our  authorities.  This  exchange 
Justified  Robert  Ould's  satisfaction,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  on  a  former  occasion: 
"  We  get  rid  of  a  miserable  set  of  wretches,  and  receive  some  of  the  best  war  mate- 
rial I  f  ver  saw.** 

The  proposal  to  retaliate  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  Union  soldiers  was  not 
favorably  received  at  the  North.  Charles  Sumner,  from  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
condemned  the  principle,  while  Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  he  **  never  would 
starve  men  like  thaL"  It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  but  that  an  open  announcement 
of  such  a  policy  of  retaliation  would  have  been  more  humane  than  a  secret  one. 
The  former  might  have  aided  in  producing  a  sentiment  which  would  have  compelled 
better  treatment  of  Union  prisoners. 

The  writer  is  not  able  to  state  to  what  extent  this  secret  determination  on  the 

part  of  those  having  charge  of  Confederate  prisoners  was  carried  out,  but  gives  the 

following  copy  of  an  order,  showing  that  retaliation  was  attempted  on  defenceless 

Confederate  prisoners  in  our  hands: 

Offick  or  Chief  Commimart  Subhistrncb,  ) 

Dkpaktmknt  of  TiiK  80UTU,  HiLTON  Hrad,  S.  C.,  Dfo.  19tb,  1864.      f 
Sib  :  The  Major-Oeneral  oommaDdfng  directs  that  the  fuUowlog  rations  be  issued  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands,  viz. : 

C)ne-fourth  pound  bread. 
Ten  ounces  corn  mi-al. 
One-half  pint  picklcA. 
One  ounce  salt  (for  five  dayR). 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  purchase  what  eatables  they  may  require  from  sntlert  or  from 
traders,  and  from  no  one  else. 

Very  Bespectftillv,  Your  Ob't  8erv\ 

H.  E.  Lord,  Captain  A  C.  S.,  Chief  0.  8.  D.  8. 
To  Lieut.  Geo.  U  Wabrek,  157th  N.  Y.  8.  Vols.  A  A.  C.  8. 
Fort  Pulaski,  Qa.    (Rec'd  Dec.  «8th,  18«4.) 

There  is  nothing  to  commend  in  the  treatment  of  Union  prisoners  by  the  Con- 
federate government :  on  the  Union  side  there  is  reason  to  condemn  the  policy  of 
non -exchange  of  prisoners.  How  far  it  was  worthy  of  or  Justifiable  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  people  to  play  the  shuttlecock  of  diplomacy,  while  its  bravest  de- 
fenders were  dying  in  hopeless  destitution,  we  will  not  further  discuss. 

The  prison  system  of  the  South  is  to  be  traced  to  three  of  its  prominent  public 
men— first,  Jefferson  Davis,  who  retained  Winder  in  his  position,  notwlthsianding 
the  earnest  protest  of  humane  men  in  the  South  ;  Seddon,  the  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War.  who  declared  he  was  in  favor  of  fighting  under  the  black  flag  ;  and  North- 
rop, the  Commissary -General  of  the  Confederacy,  a  man  characterized  by  Confeder- 
ate Senator  Foote  as  a  wicked  and  heartless  wretch. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask  that  Northern  men  will  cease  to  class  a 
brave  and  generous  people,  of  whom  Judge  Campbell,  Colonel  Chandler,  and  Chilton 
were  conspicuous  examples,  with  unfeeling  wretches  who  murdered  defenceless 
Union  prisoners  whom  Providence  hod  th'X)wn  into  their  hands. 

Warren  Lsb  Goes. 
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VI. 

OUR  FKNBION  H  VST  JEM. 

In  a  recent   iasne  of  a  Journal  profeeaedlj  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  our 

veteran  soldiers,  the  following  editorial  paragraph  appeared  : 

''Every  man's  honorable  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  service  during  the 
war  should— it  must— become  his  only  pension  certificate.  A  man^s  dishonorable 
dlMsbarge  from  the  service  in  the  war  snonld  under  no  dronmstances  entitle  him 
to  a  plaoe  on  the  pension  rolL'* 

Here  are  several  f nndamental  errors. 

1.  The  writer  of  the  paragraph  says  that  "every  man's  honorable  discharge  from 
the  military  or  naval  service  during  the  war  should— it  must— become  his  only  pen- 
sion certificate."  This  is  a  broad  declaration.  It  is  also  the  assertion  of  a  new 
principle  in  pension  legislation— a  principle  that  was  never  recognized  by  the  law- 
making power  of  any  government,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  as  the  foundation  of 
pension  ratings,  and  which  suggests  a  policy  widely  different  from  that  in  which 
originated  our  own  beneficent  system  of  pensions.  To  engraft  now  such  a  principle 
upon  that  system  would  be  equivalent  to  the  modification,  if  not  to  the  unrestricted 
repeal,  of  all  existing  legislation  on  the  suttject.  In  fact,  it  would  revolutionise  the 
system  itself.  The  original  and  true  idea  of  governmental  pensions  was  expressed 
in  the  act  passed  by  the  American  Congress  whereby  pensions  were  first  authorised 
and  conferred  by  reason  exclusively  of  *'  any  wound  or  injury  or  disease  contracted 
while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  line  of  duty."  This,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  early  statesmen,  was,  as  it  is  and  ought  to  be,  the  solid  ground  on 
which  a  pension  certificate  should  be  placed. 

Pensions  were  graded  in  the  beginning,  as  now,  with  reference  to  degrees  of  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  which  were  ascer- 
tained by  medical  examinations.  Pensions  rated  upon  degrees  of  disability  were 
not  intended  as,  in  any  sense,  a  compensation  for  services.  Services  are  rendered  in 
pursuance  of  a  contract,  apart  from  the  patriotic  spirit  pervading  them,  and  are 
paid  for  in  the  service,  now,  as  in  the  past ;  and,  excepting  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers, the  title  to  pay  and  the  amount  of  compensation  alike  are  determined  by  no 
other  consideration  than  length  of  time  in  the  service.  Pensions  for  disabilities  and 
pay  for  services  are  radically  different  from  each  other.  They  have  distinct  ottjects, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  an  essential  one.  The  wounds,  or  ii^uries,  and 
the  diseases  which  soldiers  incur  in  the  line  of  duty  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  un- 
fitness for  manual  labor,  and  require  different  degrees  of  aid  from  the  government 
after  di«cAar(ir«  from  the  service;  but  the  disability  affords  no  adequate  index  to 
either  the  character  or  the  extent  of  the  service  itself.  A  soldier  who  serves  only  a 
day  may  be  disabled  by  disease  or  by  injury  to  the  degree  of  total  Kelpleasneaa,  and 
be  pensioned  therefor  at  the  hiohett  rate;  while  the  soldier  who  serves  four  success- 
ive years  may  be  only  slightly  disabled  by  either  disease  or  iiU^ry,  and,  consequent- 
ly, be  entitled  to  only  the  lowesit  pensionable  rating. 

Mere  aervice^  then,  has  nauarht  to  do  with  determining  the  merits  of  an  invalid 
claim  or  with  either  the  granting  or  regulating  of  invalid  pensions.  Invalid  pen- 
sions, which  are  the  foundation  of  the  system,  rest  upon  a  wholly  different  con- 
sideration from  that  of  service,  and  this  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  deter- 
mining the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  extent,  of  the  pension  system.  The  idea  of  public 
aid,  given  because  of  injuries  or  of  diseases,  or  of  other  causes  of  diaabUUy,  should 
never  be  divorced  from  grants  of  pension.  The  two  things  have  always  been  united. 
They  are  inseparable.  Hence,  when  a  service  pension  was  first  created  by  act  of 
Congress,  it  rested  upon  this  theory  of  aid.  It  was  based  not  upon  service  alone,  but 
also  upon  an  affe4iinit,  which  was  regarded  as  a  proper  ground  for  pension  because 
closely  associated  with  physical  disability,  and  therefore  deserving  and  needing 
public  care. 

If,  however,  the  principle  suggested  by  the  fallacious  paragraph  I  am  considering 
were  adopted,  and  **  every  man's  honorable  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice "  should  become  his  only  pension  certifieatet'*  our  pension  system  would  have  to 
be  recast.  The  change  would  eliminate  all  degrees  of  disability  from  the  schedule  of 
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ratings.  It  wonld  abolish  all  existing  classifloations  of  pensioners.  It  would  be  eqniTar 
lent,  in  fact,  to  the  permanent  maintenance,  in  time  of  peace,  of  an  army  of  cttlien  sol- 
diery entitled  to  well-nigh  the  same  pay  per  month  that  was  received  by  the  bene- 
floiarlos  prior  to  discharge  from  the  service.  In  short,  it  would  create,  without  dis- 
criminative conditions,  an  establishment  that  even  a  monarchical  system,  with  all 
its  restraining  power,  could  not  safely  tolerate.  Proof  of  disease  or  of  i^fur^  In- 
currcd  in  the  lino  of  duty,  and  not  merely  an  honorable  discharge.  Is,  therefore,  the 
only  true  ground  for  an  invalid  pension  cortiflcate ;  and  upon  that  ground  rests 
every  suoh  cortiflcate  that  the  government  has  issued. 

2.  Again,  the  writer  says  that  *'  a  man's  di/fhonorable  discharge  from  the  serrioe  In 
the  war  should  under  no  circumstances  entitle  him  to  a  place  on  the  pension  rolL'*  In 
this  statement  I  agree  with  the  writer  fully,  and  would  odd  that,  from  the  formation 
of  the  government  until  now,  no  man's  **  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  service  In 
the  war"  was  ever  recognized  by  either  a  law  of  CongrcHS  or  any  departmental  mlioff 
as  entitling  hiui  to  '*a  place  on  the  pension  roLL"  No  applicant's  claim  for  pension  was 
ever  decided  by  any  Commissioner  of  Pensions  or  by  any  idecretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  that  basis.  On  the  contrary,  the  records  will  show  that  every  claim  for  invalid 
pension  yet  granted  by  the  govcmmont  was  based,  not  upon  the  character  of  the 
soldier  or  upon  tlie  nature  of  his  "discharge  trom  the  service  in  the  war,*'  but,  rather» 
upon  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  pensionable  disability  has  been  incurred  by  him  in  the^ 
service  and  line  of  duty.  The  great  doc^xine  underlying  this  fact  is  vital  to  the  pen- 
sion system.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  law.  To  ignore  it  is  to  nJsapprehend  at 
once  the  origin  and  the  ofajoct  of  the  system  itself.  The  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  bestow  pensions  for  disabilities  is  not,  nor  can  It  be,  atfected  by  any  offence 
whieh  the  soldier  may  have  committed,  or  by  any  punishment  which,  hi  conformity 
withthearticlesof  war,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  verdict  of  a  court-martial,  may 
have  been  inflicted  upon  him  in  the  service.  The  offence  and  the  punishment  are 
legally  related,  and  they  go  together.  The  pension  follows  the  disability  as  a 
logical  sequence.  But  punishment  and  pension  cannot  be  lawfully  confounded 
one  with  the  other.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  invalid  pension  oertiflcates,  and 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  legislation  upon  which  it  is  based  can  be  neither  under- 
stood, nor  justified,  nor  equitably  enforced  upon  any  other  principle.  It  is  the  un- 
erring index  to  the  real  moaning  of  the  whole  thing,  furnishing  the  key  to  every 
problem  in  every  invalid  pension  claim.  The  only  relation  which  a  soldier's  dis- 
ehargc  from  the  service  legally  and  properly  sustains  to  his  claim  for  pension  is 
found  in  determining  one  fact  which  is  prerequisite  to  pension  itself— viz.,  that  he  is 
out  of  the  service  at  the  dat-o  of  filing  his  application.  This  fact  must  be  established. 
Inasmuch  as  no  man  can  occupy  a  pensionable  status  while  in  the  service.  The 
fact  of  dif^harge  being  settled,  the  claim  is  thereupon  adjudicated  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  going  to  prove  the  incurrence  of  the  alleged  disability  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  the  pensionable  degree  of  said  disability. 

3.  The  policy  of  granting  service  pensions,  not  indiscriminately,  but  conditioned 
upon  age  or  upon  indigency,  id  clearly  established.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Revolution,  to  those  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  to  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  It  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  veterans  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 
The  time  is  evidently  approaching  when  the  benoflts  of  that  policy,  based  upon  the 
same  considerations  as  those  which  underlie  the  service  pensions  already  provided 
for  preceding  wars,  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  surviving  patriots  who  followed  the 
national  colors  between  1861  and  1865.  In  fact,  the  precedents  already  created  with 
reference  to  service  pensions  have  become  parts  of  our  general  pension  system,  and 
are  right  in  policy  and  in  principle.  They  will  surely  be  maintained  in  future  legis- 
lation, and,  crowning  the  provisions  already  authorized  for  the  care  of  invalid  sold- 
iers who  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  Congress  will  in  erood  time  enact  a  Judi- 
cious statute  conferring  service  pensions  upon  the  survivors  of  that  struggle.  All 
patriots  hope  to  see  such  a  statute  passed  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  thereby  completing  the  system  of  beneficence  which  our 
fathers  mode  and  which  has  grown  up  with  the  life  of  the  Republic  itself. 

The  system  thus  devised  should  bo  maintained.  It  is  founded  upon  equality  and 
Justice.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the  highest  civilization.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  nation, 
and  the  noblest  product  of  statesmanship  and  of  patriotism.      Oborob  Baber. 
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MR.  BALFOUR'S  LAND  BILL. 

BY  CHABLES  STEWART  PARKELL,   M.  P. 


Early  in  1880,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement  for  an 
occnpying  ownership  or  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  and  when 
this  project  had  no  friends  amongst  the  Tory  party,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  lay  my  views  in  regard  to  it  before  the  readers  of  The 
North  American  Review.  I  then  attempted  to  explain  that 
the  question  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  more  ways  than  one, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  large  masses  of  small  tenants 
occnpying  the  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  no  measure  for  the  solution  of  the  land  Question  would  be 
satisfactory  or  complete  which  did  not  have  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  small  occupiers.  This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
urged  by  us  Irish  members  for  denying  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
tl  e  attributes  of  finality  and  completeness  which  were  at  the  time 
d  imed  for  it  by  its  friends  and  authors ;  and  the  succeeding 
years  have  amply  justified  us  in  the  position  we  then  took  up. 

We  have  again  to-day  to  find  fault,  and  to  reject  as  insufficient 
and  dishonest  the  Irish  Land-Parchase  Bill  of  the  present  Tory 
government,  which  has  ostensibly  been  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  land  question  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
me  during  my  American  tour.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  that 
there  should  be  some  curiosity  as  to  the  motives  which  have  in- 
fluenced our  attitude  upon  the  present  measure,  and  that  we 
should  be  asked,  "  Why  do  you,  whose  platform  was  based  upon 
occupying  ownership,  reject  this  bill,  which,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, appears  to  carry  out  your  views?'* 
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I  have  Bsid  that  the  measure  is  insufficient  for  its  purpose. 
Pretending  to  be  a  great  solution  of  the  land  question,  it  will 
not,  at  the  outside^  reach  to  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  of 
the  Irish  tenants,  and  there  will  be  many  in  this  favored  mi- 
nority who  have  no  right  or  claim  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  land- 
purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  since  they  have  neither  the 
status  of  occupying  nor  of  agricultural  tenants.  According  to 
the  method  adopted  and  the  scale  of  prices  given,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, under  the  operation  of  the  previous  enactments,  it  will  take, 
as  I  stated  in  debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, — and  my 
figures  and  statement  were  not  contradicted, — upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  order  to  enable 
all  the  Irish  tenants  entitled  to  do  so  to  become  the  owners  of 
their  holdings.  These  figures  show  that  an  occupying  ownership, 
carried  out  on  such  lines  and  at  such  prices,  is  impossible,  as 
the  state  would  never  consent  to  lend  the  vast  sum  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  We  therefore  hold  that,  before  approaching  the 
purchase  question,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  the  tenant's  improvements 
from  the  infliction  of  rent.  Under  the  bill  as  it  stands,  the 
landlord  is  entitled  to  ask  the  tenant  to  pay  him  twenty  years' 
purchase  on  the  improvements  which  the  tenant  himself  has 
made,  as  well  as  a  similar  rate  for  the  landlord's  property.  By 
proceeding  as  I  hfl'-o  suggested,  first  to  secure  the  tenant's  im- 
provements fron*  cne  infliction  of  rent,  we  should  materially  limit 
the  size  of  the  question  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  involved,  and 
render  it  much  more  manageable. 

Again,  I  claim  that  a  large  area  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  sold 
is  held  by  tenants  who,  if  thev  purchased,  would  not  rightly 
come  within  the  description  of  occupying  owners  or  peasant  pro- 
prietors. These  men  each  occupy  several  large  farms,  and  do  not 
reside  upon  any  of  them.  They  use  them  simply  as  large  grazing 
runs  for  cattle,  employing  no  labor  and  making  no  outlay  upon 
them.  Three-fourths  of  Connaught  is  held  in  this  fashion;  at 
least  one-third  of  Munster,  and  probably  one-fourth  of  Leinster 
as  well.  Why,  I  ask,  should  such  gentlemen  graziers  absorb  much 
of  the  money  and  credit  available  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  question,  while  the  small  and  average-sized  occupying  ten- 
ants are  left  in  the  lurch,  without  any  chance  of  obtaining  the 
fee  of  their  holdings  ?    It  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
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graziers  and  the  gombeen  men  that  the  flag  of  the  land  for  the 
people  was  unfurled  at  Irishtown  in  1879.  By  eliminating  this 
class  we  make  a  further  large  and  material  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  question  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  its  solution. 
Then,  again,  another  abuse  which  has  crept  into  the  working 
of  these  land-purchase  measures  is  that  the  landlords  have  in 
many  cases  divided  their  home  farms  and  demesnes  among  bogus 
tenants,  created  out  of  sons,  sons-in-law,  bailiffs,  and  so  forth,  to 
whom  they  have  sold  at  inflated  prices.  All  this  shows  that  the 
principle  of  land-purchase  has  been  degraded  into  land-jobbery, 
and  that  the  resources  which,  if  husbanded,  might  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  are  being  scandal- 
ously misspent,  while  the  question  is  still  left  unsolved. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  thirty-three  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the  further  sum  that  the  British  . 
tax-payer  is  ever  likely  to  be  induced  to  guarantee  for  land-pur- 
chase in  Ireland,  and  that,  when  this  has  been  exhausted, 
there  will  be  no  further  credit  for  us  to  look  to.  It  becomes, 
then,  of  vital  importance  that  this  amount  should  be  husbanded ; 
that  it  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  occupying 
ownership  or  peasant  proprietary  for  the  settlement  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  land  question  which  presses,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  frittered  and  jobbed  away  and  wasted  in  transactions 
which  will  not  bear  the  slightest  scrutiny. 

I  have  DOW  explained  one  of  my  main  objections  to  the  meas- 
ure, thai  land-purchase  has  been  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exhaoiC  the  resources  available,  while  covering  only  one-fourth 
of  Ike  ground  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  these  resources 
tUSre  ytoperly  used  and  directed,  they  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
complete  solution. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which  the  principle  of 
land-purchase  is  being  abused  and  parodied.  The  grossest  favor- 
itism has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  estates  for  whose 
purchase  advances  of  public  money  are  to  be  made.  The  large 
absentee  owners  have  been  favored,  while  the  smaller  resident 
owners  have  been  left  out.  According  to  the  returns  which  have 
been  made  to  Parliament  giving  an  account  of  sales  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31^  1888,  we  find  that  five  hundred  and  thirty  owners  of  land 
sold  their  estates  to  their  tenants  at  an  expenditure  amounting 
to  i^, 792,000.    Of  these  five  hundred  and  thirty  owners,  thirty- 


TheDnkeofLeinster £SAI,000 

The  Earl  of  NomiAnUm. M,000 

Lord  ABhbonme 10,000 

Mr.  Anthony  Strong  Hnssey fiS^OOO 

SariiStanhope 80^000 

Lord  CasUetown 49.000 

Lord  Knmaine ...  53^000 

LordArdilaon 8,000 
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four  walked  off  with  £2,251,000,  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred 
owners  who  sold  got  away  with  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  purchase  money.  Here  are  some  of  the  names  of  these 
thirty-four  landlords  and  the  amounts  that  they  have  received: 

The  Duke  ot  Abercom  £267,000 

Sir  Victor  E.  Brooke 83.000 

Sir  Thomas  Lennard 106,000 

The  Salters*  Company 290,000 

The  Fishmongers'  Company 118,000 

The  Skinners  Company 103^000 

The  Marqnis  of  Waterford 124,000 

The  Marquis  of  Bath 200,000 

Mr.  George  Lane  Fox 67,000 

These  amounts  are  taken  in  round  numbers ;  but  some  of  these 
landlords  have  since  received  a  good  deal  more,  as  the  particulars 
of  sales  that  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  only  reach  as  far 
as  December,  1888.  Nine  of  these  have  taken  £1,500,000,  or  42 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

If,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  under  the  pre- 
vious acts,  by  the  time  that  £40,000,000  have  been  spent,  four 
hundred  out  of  the  ten  thousand  Irish  land-owners  will  have  re- 
ceived twenty-four  millions  out  of  the  forty  millions.  This  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  we  should  like  to  see  the  Ii^sh  land 
question  settled.  If  any  selection  is  to  be  made,  I  would  com- 
mence with  the  smaller  resident  owners  throughout  Ireland  ;  and 
if  any  owner  is  to  be  favored,  I  would  favor  the  men  who  have 
lived  in  the  country,  and  who,  at  least,  have  spent  their  rents  on 
their  estates  and  among  their  neighbors. 

I  now  come  to  an  objection  which  is  a  very  strong  one — so 
strong,  indeed,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  soundness 
obtained  recognition  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  the  hypothecation,  as  a  counter-guarantee 
against  default  upon  the  part  of  the  new  owners,  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  Parliament  for  certain  defined  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
in  aid  of  local  rates.  This  comprehends,  amongst  others,  the 
Imperial  contribution  for  medical  comforts  to  the  poor,  for 
education,  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  and  so  forth.  Upon  all 
these  violent  hands  are  to  be  laid,  if  there  is  any  default  on  the 
part  of  the  large  absentee  graziers  above  alluded  to  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  instalments;  and  the  fever-stricken  peasant  in  his 
unsanitary  cottage  in  Gonnemara  is  to  go  without  quinine,  while 
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ho  continnes  to  pay  his  rackrent,  in  order  that  the  happy  owner 
of  many  large  grazing  farms  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent.,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  even  this  reduced  amount  to  the 
state.  Again,  amongst  these  Imperial  contributions  for  local 
purposes  are  considerable  sums  of  money  which  have  been  given 
in  the  case  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  county  councils 
recently  established  by  law,  to  spend  as  they  please.  These 
amounts  in  the  case  of  Ireland  are  to  be  detained  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  British  tax-payer  against  possible  default  on  the  part  of  the 
new  owners,  while  no  sort  of  control  over  the  terms  of  purchase 
is  to  be  given  either  now  or  hereafter  to  the  Irish  local 
authorities. 

I  next  approach  a  consideration  which  has,  perhaps,  influenced 
me  as  largely  as  anything  else  in  the  adoption  of  our  policy  in 
reference  to  these  land-purchase  proposals  of  the  government.  I 
allude  to  the  existence  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  tenants  to  contract  freely  with  their  landlords  in  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  sale.  When  we  agreed  to  the  passage  of  the 
Ashbourne  Act  in  1885,  there  was  no  coercion ;  there  were,  on  the 
contrary,  public  declarations  from  Lord  Salisbury,  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  against  any  recourse  to  such  procedure.  Land-purchase 
under  these  circumstances  might  have  had  a  chance  of  working 
fairly  to  both  sides.  But  the  passage  of  the  Coercion  Act  of 
1887,  rendering  penal  all  combination  and  consultation  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants,  while  it  also  forbids  the  offering  of  any  advice 
to  them,  has  changed  all  this,  and  the  tenant  with  a  load  of 
arrears  hanging  over  his  head  is  helpless,  and  compelled  to  take 
any  terms  of  purchase  offered  to  him  by  his  landlord,  who 
presents  a  writ  of  eviction  with  the  one  hand  and 
an  agreement  to  purchase  with  the  other.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Cox, 
M.P.,  was  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  advising  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  where  a  sale  was  contemplated  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  amount  for  their  holdings,  and  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  M.P., 
and  others  also,  I  believe,  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  I  alluded  to  some  refer- 
ences I  made  in  1880  to  the  congested  districts  in  Ireland  as  an 
all-important  and  most  necessary  part  of  the  question  for  solution. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  bill  for  dealing  with  this  portion  of 
the  subject  secures  a  further  waste  of  the  resources  available. 
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These  districts  are  mainly  confined  to  Connaught,  and  while  they 
constitute  the  sole  areas  in  that  province  requiring  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  system  of  land-purchase  at  all^  they  also,  as  I  have 
before  said,  comprise  only  about  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  consisting  of  large  grazing  tracts  destitute  of  in- 
habitants and  houses.  For  the  government  measure  proposes  to 
devote  the  public  money  indifferently  to  the  purchase  of  grass 
lands  and  congested  holdings,  and,  by  using  a  large  proportion  of 
the  amount  to  be  advanced  under  the  bill  for  an  unnecessary  pur- 
pose,— viz.,  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  large  graziers  into 
owners, — an  insufficient  fund  will  be  left  for  dealing  with  the  con- 
gested areas,  and  this  vital  part  of  the  question  will  practically  be 
left  untouched. 

I  should  gladly  welcome  any  honest  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  solve  this  land  question.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  us  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  time  arrives  for 
the  larger  settlement  of  home  rule.  Difficulties  about  land,  if 
they  should  arise  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  office,  will 
materially  hamper  him  and  increase  the  arduous  character 
of  his  task.  Difficulties  between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they 
should  arise,  will  be  most  embarrassing  for  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  the  future  executive  depending  upon  that  Parliament.  By 
all  means  settle  it  now.  But  this  pretended  Land- Purchase  Bill 
is  no  solution.  It  seizes  upon  all  our  available  resources,  and 
hypothecates  them  without  our  consent.  It  jobs  away  the  limited 
number  of  millions  available,  which,  if  husbanded  and  carefully 
directed,  as  I  have  shown,  would  go  far — very  far — toward  remov- 
ing all  pressure  and  difficulty  in  the  future.  It  selects  the  large 
and  absentee  owners  for  favored  treatment,  while  it  compels  the 
tenant  to  buy  his  holding  at  an  inflated  price,  with  a  load  of  arrears 
around  his  neck  and  the  pistol  of  coercion  at  his  head.  We  can- 
not be  any  party  to  a  measure  so  brought  forward  and  constituted. 
We  shall  resist  it  clause  by  clause  in  committee ;  we  shall,  if 
possible,  amend  it ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  the  progress  of  events 
has  justified  every  vote  that  we  have  ever  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  land  question,  and  every  step  that  we  have  ever 
taken  to  organize  the  Irish  people  against  oppression,  so  our  action 
against  this  most  dishonest  bill  of  a  dishonest  party  and  govern- 
ment will  benefit  Ireland  and  secure  the  verdict  of  history. 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  ELECTIONS. 


BY    THE    HON.   THOMAS    B.    REED^   SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

No  FORM  of  government  can  be  based  on  systematic  injustice; 
least  of  all  a  republic.  All  governments  partake  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature  and  fall  far  short  not  only  of  the  ideals 
dreamed  of  by  good  men,  but  even  of  the  intentions  of  ordinary 
men.  Nevertheless,  if  perfection  be  unattainable,  it  is  still  the 
duty  of  every  nation  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  simple  jus- 
tice, and  at  least  follow  the  lights  it  can  clearly  see. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  our  forefathers,  the 
steady  growth  of  our  government  has  been  towards  a  democracy  of 
manhood.  One  by  one  the  barriers  which  kept  from  the  suffrage 
the  poor  and  the  unlearned  have  been  swept  away,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  no  majority  has  been  great  enough,  no  interest  has  been  strong 
enough,  to  stand  up  against  that  general  public  opinion  which  con- 
tinually grows  in  the  direction  of  larger  liberty.  That  public  opinion 
has  never  known  a  refluent  wave.  What  democracy  has  gained  it 
has  always  kept.  If  you  suppose  that  the  progress  of  democracy 
among  white  men  has  been  pleasant  for  those  gentlemen  who  were 
at  ease  in  their  possessions,  yon  have  not  read  history.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  thing  in  any  day  or  generation  to  distribute  power  which 
any  set  of  men  have  always  had  exclusively  to  themselves  among 
those  who  never  had  it  before.  It  lessens  one  and  exalts  the 
other.  The  "proud  Caucasian'^  of  to-day  is  suffering  from  the 
same  feelings  which  rived  the  hearts  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

We  of  the  North  have  by  no  means  reached  the  perfection  of 
self-government.  Our  apportionments  of  congressional  districts 
are  no  means  utterly  fair  ;  but  there  is  a  limitation  to  injustice 
beyond  which  no  party  dares  to  go,  except  in  Indiana,  where  4,000 
majority  in  the  State  gives  Republicans  but  three  out  of  thirteen 
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Congressmen.  Our  voters  are  not  entirely  free  from  undue  in- 
fluence, but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  no  employer  dares  to 
go  ;  and  the  votes  in  manufacturing  districts  show  how  sturdy  is 
the  defiance  of  most  workingmen  to  even  a  dictation  which  is 
only  inferred.  Many  a  man  seems  to  vote  against  his  own  and 
his  employer's  interest  to  show  that  he  is  in  every  way  his  own 
master.  But  whichever  way  he  votes,  his  vote  gets  counted,  and 
his  will,  whether  it  be  feeble  or  sturdy,  gets  expressed. 

It  often  happens  that  when  debate  springs  up  about  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  when  intimidation 
with  shot-guns  and  mobs,  when  systematic  falsifications  of 
returns,  are  made  subjects  of  comment,  the  errors  and  short- 
comings in  the  North  are  dragged  in  as  a  justification  for  all  that 
has  happened  of  illegal  action  elsewhere.  This  kind  of  answer  is 
so  common,  and  so  reminds  one  of  the  beam  and  the  mote  of 
Scripture,  that  it  is  worth  analyzing.  It  is  founded  on  the  axiom 
of  geometry  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  you  are  sure  of 
the  first  equality.  All  things  are  not  equal  becaase  they  have  the 
same  names.  When  an  employer  intimates  to  some  of  his 
workmen  that  he  cares  most  for  men  who  look  after  his 
interests,  and  that  his  interests  arc  with  such  and  such  a  party, 
that  employer  is  guilty  of  intimidation.  When  the  interesting 
collection  of  gentlemen  in  a  Southern  district  go  forth  to  fire 
guns  all  night,  in  order,  as  the  member  from  that  district  phrased 
it  in  open  House,  "  to  let  the  niggers  know  there  is  going  to  be  a 
fair  election  the  next  day,*'  they  also  are  guilty  of  intimidation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference  ;  especially  if  there  be  an  honest 
eye  to  see  it.  Murder  and  catching  fish  out  of  season  are  both 
crimes;  but  there  are  odds  in  crimes.  Is  a  community  where 
men  violate  the  laws  relating  to  close  time  debarred  from  com- 
plaining of  murder  elsewhere  when  its  own  families  suffer  by  it  ? 
Must  we  ourselves  reach  absolute  perfection  before  we  ask  others 
to  treat  us  decently  ?  Is  robbery  by  violence  to  be  tolerated  and 
approved  until  we  have  utterly  abolished  petty  larceny  ?  The 
difference  between  the  nation  of  highest  and  the  nation  of  lowest 
civilization  is  only  in  degree. 

But,  after  all,  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of  bad  actions  in 
the  South  ?  Why  should  not  the  citizens  of  each  State  be  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  ?    If  you  have  any  confidence  in  a 
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republican  form  of  ^oyernment^  why  not  show  it  ?  Let  them 
wrostle  with  their  problem  alone.  It  is  theirs  :  let  them  manage 
it.  If  it  were  founded  on  fact^  this  would  be  a  powerful  appeal 
to  one  who  believes,  as  does  the  writer  of  this  article^  in  democ- 
racy— which  is  to  say,  in  government  by  all  the  people ;  who  be- 
lieves that  no  community  can  permanently  enthrone  justice;  who 
believes  that  all  the  laws  of  this  universe  are  working  towards 
larger  liberty,  greater  equality,  and  truer  fraternity. 

But  so  far  as  Federal  elections  are  concerned,  this  appeal  is 
founded  on  no  fact  whatever.  When  he  goes  to  elect  a  member 
of  Congress,  the  man  from  Mississippi  or  the  man  from  Maine 
does  not  go  to  the  polls  as  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  or  of  Maine, 
but  as  one  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  All  meet  on 
common  ground.  They  are  citizens  of  one  great  Republic— ome 
and  indivisible.  Each  one  votes  for  the  government  of  himself 
and  of  the  other.  The  member  from  Mississippi  whom  the  one 
elects  and  the  member  from  Maine  whom  the  other  sends  to 
Washington  must  unite  in  making  the  laws  which  govern  both. 
The  member  from  Mississippi  has  the  same  right  to  demand  that 
the  member  from  Maine  shall  be  elected  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land  as  he  has  to  demand  the  same  thing  of  a  colleague  from 
his  own  State. 

The  object  of  assembling  the  Congress  together  is  to  declare 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  How  can  that  will  be 
declared  if  there  be  more  than  twenty  men  returned  to  the  House 
who  never  were  elected,  whose  very  presence  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  law  of  the  land?  Still 
less  will  the  will  of  the  people  be  declared  if  those  twenty  men 
shift  the  control  of  the  House  from  one  party  to  the  other.  All 
free  countries  are  governed  by  parties.  They  can  never  be  gov- 
erned any  other  way.  If,  then,  fraud  changes  the  very  principles 
on  which  a  country  be  governed,  how  can  it  be  justified  ? 

The  attempted  justification  is  this :  We  in  the  South,  inas- 
much as  you  have  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  negro, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  the  majority  in  many  of  our  States,  are 
in  grave  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  mere  ignorant  numbers. 
We  white  people  who  pay  the  taxes  will  never  permit  these  bar- 
barians to  rule  over  us.  When  we  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 
vent their  domination,  we  swarmed  around  their  cabins  by  night ; 
we  terrorized  them  ;  we  showed  them  by  examples  that  to  be  a  poli- 
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tician  was  dangerous — that  it  led  to  death  even.  Those  things 
have  in  great  measure  passed  away  now,  and  we  simply  jEalsif  j 
the  count ;  we  stuff  the  ballot-boxes.  That  makes  less  trouble 
and  is  just  as  effectual.  Finding  that  their  votes  do  not  county 
the  negroes  have  lately  ceased  to  vote.  Whether  clothed  in  the 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Grady  or  in  the  strange  language 
of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  which  will  be  quoted  further 
on,  this  is  the  justification. 

But  this  justification  does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  subject  of 
Federal  elections.  Every  Southern  man  knows  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  negro  domination  in  the  United  States.  No 
Federal  taxes  will  ever  be  imposed  by  the  negro.  No  Federal 
control  is  within  his  power.  If  all  this  wrong  at  the  ballot-box 
be  needed  to  preserve  a  proper  local  State  government,  to 
keep  the  Caucasian  supreme  in  the  State,  not  a  living  soul  can 
dare  to  say  that  the  same  wrong,  or  any  other,  is  necessary  for 
Caucasian  supremacy  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  transferred 
to  the  broader  arena,  the  struggle  is  between  the  proud  Caucasian 
and  the  Caucasian  who  is  not  so  proud.  If  it  be  a  race  question, 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  white  man  in  the  South  should  have 
two  votes  to  mv  one?  Is  he  alone  of  mortals  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  too?  Is  he  to  suppress  his  negro  and  have  him  also? 
Among  all  his  remedies,  he  has  never  proposed  to  surrender  the 
representation  which  he  owes  to  the  very  negro  whose  vote  he 
refuses.  The  negro  is  human  enough  to  be  represented,  but  not 
human  enough  to  have  his  vote  counted. 

Suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  negro  domination  and  barbarism 
would  follow  from  honest  voting  in  the  Southern  State  elections  ; 
suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  disregard  of  law  and  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  secured  to  the  negro  by  the  Constitution  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  civilization  of  the  South :  what 
has  that  to  do  with  Federal  elections  ?  Violation  of  law  and 
disregard  of  statutes  are  not  needed  to  save  the  United  States. 

Evidently,  then,  the  question  of  race  supremacy  and  of  good 
government  in  the  South  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
other  question  which  concerns  our  whole  people,  whether  the 
Republican  party  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  and  have 
counted  the  votes  which  belong  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  If  you  tell  us  that  these  are  ignorant  votes 
and  ought  not  to  be  counted,  we  answer — and  the  answer  is  con- 
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elusive — ^that  ignorance  is  everywhere^  and  that  the  Democratic 
party  never  failed  to  vote  its  ignorance  to  the  uttermost  verge  of 
the  law.  Why  should  they^  of  all  partisans,  claim  that  only 
scholars  should  vote  ?  Is  the  high  and  honorable  esteem  in  which 
the  chief  ofl&cers  of  the  greatest  Democratic  city — ^the  city  of  New 
York — are  now  held  among  men  an  example  of  what  intelligence 
will  do  for  a  community  ?  If  a  man  thinks  the  same  thing  of 
the  Republic  that  I  do,  must  there  be  an  inquest  held  over  his 
intelligence  before  I  can  have  his  vote  counted  with  mine  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ? 

Or,  to  put  it  more  directly,  in  the  language  of  ex-Govemor 
Bullock,  of  Georgia,  which  I  find  quoted  in  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution, ^^  It  is  now  generally  admitted  with  us  that  there  is  no 
more  danger  to  the  body  politic  from  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
black  voter  than  from  an  illiterate  and  vicious  white  voter/^ 

This  system  of  false  counting  is  not  indulged  in  with  impunity. 
Its  baleful  influence  has  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  itself  than 
in  its  effects  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of  Southern  men.  Where 
else  on  earth  would  you  get  such  a  declaration  as  came  from  John 
P.  Finley,  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  for  twelve  years  treasurer  of  his 
county, — a  declaration  made  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
— that  he  did  not  consider  ballot-box  stuffing  a  crime,  but  a  neces- 
sity; that  in  a  case  of  race  supremacy  a  man  who-stufl!ed  a  ballot- 
box  would  not  forfeit  either  his  social  or  business  standing ;  and 
that  ballot-box  stuffing,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
best  element  in  the  South  as  a  choice  between  necessary  evils  ?  You 
would  search  far  before  you  would  find  the  parallel  of  what  Watt 
E.  Johnson  said  in  the  same  case  (Hill  vs,  Gatchings).  '^  I  would 
stuff  a  ballot-box, '^  said  he,  ^^  if  required  to  do  it,  to  put  a  good 
Republican  in  office,  as  I  would  a  Democrat,  as  my  object  is  to 
have  a  good  honest  government.^' 

"  Good  honest  government  **  by  ballot-box  stuffing !  Think 
of  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  where  a  man  would  dare 
openly  to  make  such  an  avowal.  In  saying  this  there  is  no  pur- 
pose to  speak  unkindly,  but  only  to  point  out  the  inevitable  effect 
upon  public  morals  of  continued  violation  of  law.  No  community 
can  encourage  systematic  disregard  of  law,  even  for  purposes 
deemed  justifiable,  without  injury  to  all  other  laws  and  to  its  own 
moral  sense.  It  only  needs  to  have  the  fence  broken  down  in  one 
place  to  have  the  bod  cattle  range  through  the  whole  garden. 
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While  this  state  of  things  exists  in  Mississippi,  a  glance  at 
South  Carolina  will  give  even  more  food  for  reflection.  In  that 
State,  by  law  there  was  but  one  registration  at  the  home  of  the 
voter  (at  the  polling  precinct),  which  took  place  in  1882.  Sinoe 
that  time  all  additions  to  the  list  have  been  made  at  the  county 
seats.  vVhenever  a  man,  moves  not  merely  from  county  to 
county,  not  merely  from  town  to  town,  not  only  from  precinct  to 
precinct,  but  whenever  he  removes  from  house  to  house  in  the 
same  precinct,  he  must  have  a  new  certificate  from  the  super- 
visor of  registration,  who,  nominally  at  least,  has  his  office  at 
the  county  seat.  Without  this  changed  certificate,  he  is  disfran- 
chised. If  ne  travels  to  the  county  seat  and  cannot  find  his 
supervisor,  he  has  no  remedy.  Even  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  alert  politicians  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  vast 
chance  there  is  for  misbehavior,  and  it  needs  no  speci- 
fication to  show  how  it  works  in  South  Carolina  among 
that  part  of  the  population  which  has  just  struggled 
to  manhood.  But  in  order  that  the  work  of  govern- 
ment by  the  minority  may  be  complete,  the  law  decrees  that 
there  shall  be  eight  different  ballot-boxes,  so  that  those  who  can 
read  can  know  where  to  put  their  tickets  and  those  who  cannot 
read  C€*n  exercise  their  ingenuity.  The  law  also  provides  that 
the  officials,  who  alone  are  present  with  the  voter,  shall  read 
to  him  the  inscriptions  on  the  ballot-boxes  ;  but  as  the 
Governor  provides  that  all  the  officials  shall  be  of  one  party,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  valuable  this  provision  is.  In  order  that  the 
negro  shall  have  no  advantage  from  the  position  of  the  boxes  be- 
coming known,  the  boxes  are  shuffled  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
a  ballot  gets  into  a  wrong  box  it  cannot  be  counted.  In  the 
Miller  and  Elliott  case,  Mr.  Elliott's  counsel,  unable  to  deny  the 
shifting  of  ballot-boxes,  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
law  against  it,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law ;  which  last  defence  is  true. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  the  reader  can  enter  into  the 
grim  humor  of  the  reply  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  himself 
a  candidate  for  reflection,  when  the  Republicans  asked  that  among 
the  judges  of  election  should  be  some  Republicans.  It  would 
seem  not  unreasonable  that  one  of  the  great  parties  to  the  polit- 
ical contest  should  have  a  ^^  sworn  official "  to  see  that  the  voter 
was  correctly  told  which  box  to  put  his  vote  into,  and  to  see  that 
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the  vote  was  rightly  counted.  The  Governor,  however,  rose 
above  party,  rejected  the  Bepnblican  request,  put  none  but  Demo- 
crats on  guard,  and  in  his  reply  used,  among  other  similar 
things,  the  following  words  : 

"  To  the  eternal  honor  of  our  State  and  the  Demooratio  party.  It  can  now  be  said 
that  our  elections  are  the  freest  and  fairest  in  the  world,  and  that  not  a  single  dtlsen 
of  hers,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  color,  or  condition,  can,  under  her  Just  and  equal 
laws,  impartially  administered,  as  they  are,  be  by  any  perrersion  or  intimidation 
barred  at  the  polls  from  the  free  and  fnU  ex^rdse  of  his  soAraive.  There  is  not 
only  perfect  freedom  in  voting,  bnt  the  amplest  protection  aflbrded  the  TOter." 

These  words  were  in  his  letter  of  September  29, 1888.  On  the  30th 
of  July  preceding,  just  two  months  before,  that  same  Governor 
said  in  a  public  speech,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  of  the  Slst,  the  following  : 

"  We  have  now  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  fbnr  hundred  thousand  oyer  a  minority  of 
six  hundred  thousand.  No  army  at  Austerlits  or  Waterloo  or  Gettysburg  could 
ever  be  wielded  like  that  mass  of  six  hundred  thousand  people.  The  only  thing 
which  stands  to-day  between  us  and  their  rule  is  a  flimsy  statute— the  Sii^trBoz 
Law— which  depends  for  its  eifDCtiyeness  upon  the  unity  of  the  white  people." 

Of  course  the  utterance  of  July  30  was  for  the  home  market,  and 
the  letter  of  September  for  export.  But  when  you  consider  that  both 
these  statements  were  made  to  the  same  community  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  which  this 
system  of  action  at  the  polls  has  had  on  the  morale  of  the  people. 

This  course  of  utterly  riding  over  the  will  of  the  voter  has  been 
carried  to  such  excess  as  was  never  dreamed  at  the  outset,  even  by 
those  who  planned  the  first  great  wrongs.  When  South  Carolina, 
by  a  gerrymander  which  remains  up  to  date  the  greatest  spectacle 
that  has  ever  been  put  upon  a  map,  and  which  to  this  day  almost 
defies  belief,  put  31,000  colored  people  in  one  district  with  only 
6,000  whites,  the  framers  of  the  act  meant  at  least  that  that  dis- 
trict should  have  the  Representative  of  its  choice.  But  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Southern  plan  elsewhere,  even  that 
district  has  been  taken  away.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  South 
itself  this  was  regarded  as  an  outrage,  but  the  voice  of  those  so 
regarding  it  has  fallen  into  the  silence  of  consent. 

In  Alabama  the  Fourth  District  was  so  made  that  27,000  col- 
ored men  were  packed  in  with  6,000  whites,  and  at  every  election 
the  Democratic  candidate  is  returned.  So  flagrant  was  one  of 
the  instances  that  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  Democratic  by 
ninety-five  majority,  was  obliged  to  disgorge  the  sitting  member, 
which  it  did  after  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  contestant. 
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If  any  man  replies,  as  sometimes  people  do,  ''  You  are  assum- 
ing that  the  colored  man  will  vote  your  ticket,  and  that  is  not 
so/^  the  plain  answer  is  :  ''  It  is  either  so  or  not  so.  If  it  is  so, 
then  we  are  deprived  of  a  vote  which  belongs  to  us  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  not  so,  and  the  negro 
is  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  from  choice,  where  is  your  race 
issue  ?  If  both  white  man  and  negro  are  agree!  on  white  suprem- 
acy, why  do  you  send  so  much  Southern  eloquence  North  to  touch 
our  Caucasian  hearts  ?  *' 

This  state  of  things  cannot  be  good  for  this  nation,  either 
North  or  South.  Remember  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  out- 
cries and  epithets,  of  reproaches  and  hysterics.  It  is  a  plain 
question  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Both  sections  of  this  country 
can  afford  to  be  fair  and  open  with  each  other.  If  you  say  that 
you  have  a  right  of  local  self-government  which  we  have  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with,  and  that,  unless  you  are  allowed  to  go  on 
in  your  own  way,  you  fear  disaster  most  foul,  the  next  thing  for 
all  of  us  to  do  is  to  find  some  plan  which  will  give  us  the  votes  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  leave  you  your  local 
self-government. 

To  put  this  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  Bepublican  party 
alleges  that  it  is  deprived  by  all  manner  of  devices — differing  in 
different  States,  but  having  one  common  Durnnse— of  votes  which 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  land  that  party  is  entitled  to.  To 
this  the  parties  offending  reply  that  the  suppression  of  votes  and 
voters  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  threatened  destruction  of  local 
self-government  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  race  ignorance  in 
very  many  States.  We  have  a  right,  say  they,  to  prevent,  by  violence 
or  by  fraud,  if  need  be,  the  control  of  the  ignorant  in  our  own  States. 

Suppose  all  that  to  be  so;  suppose  that  all  you  are  doing  is 
needful  for  your  preservation,  and  that  you  must  keep  on  at  all 
costs :  how  does  that  give  you  the  right  to  govern  us  by  your 
methods?  If  you  have  the  right  of  local  self-government,  have 
we  not  the  right  of  national  self-government?  If  you  of  the 
States  are  willing  to  take  all  hazards  to  save  yourselves  from 
ignorant  negro  domination,  are  you  going  to  blame  us  of  the 
United  States  if  we  refuse  to  submit  to  fraudulent  domination? 
You  think  negro  domination  unbearable.  We  think  frauduleni^ 
domination  a  crime. 

But\fe  need  not  quarrel.     There  must  be  some  remWjf  <9oiv* 
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sistent  with  the  Constitution^  which  was  intended  to  provide  for 
this  rery  local  government  and  for^this  very  Federal  government. 
Each  was  to  be  respected  within  its  sphere^  and  each  was  to  sub- 
sist side  by  side  with  the  other.  So  far  as  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  concerned,  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
very  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  may  make  the  regulations  for  the 
election  of  members,  but  Congress  may  make  or  alter  them  in 
accordance  with  its  own  will.  It  may  alter  them  by  providing 
for  Federal  supervision,  or  it  may  make  such  new  regulations  as 
will  assume  the  entire  election  from  registration  to  certification. 
We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of  remedy — the  alteration  of  State 
regulations  and  the  making  of  new  ones  of  our  own.  As  to  the 
first  method,  so  far  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  proposed  Senate 
bill  for  supervision,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Pugh,  when 
the  bill  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  rose  and  declared  : 

If  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  its  execution  wiU  insure  the  sbeddingr  of  blood  and  the  de- 
simotlon  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  coontrf.  Its  passage  will  be  resisted  by 
every  parliamentary  method,  and  every  method  aUowed  by  the  Ck>nstltation  of  the 
United  States. 

This  declaration,  made  at  a  time  when  debate  is  not  usual  on  a 
bill,  will  attract  attention  to  the  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  Supervisor  Law.  Some  of  them  are  worth  reproduc- 
ing in  order  that  people  may  carefully  consider  all  parts  of  a  ques- 
tion which  must  have  a  settlement,  and  can  never  have  any  final 
settlement  which  is  not  right.  The  Supervisor  Law  is  the  sub- 
ject of  objection,  among  other  things,  because,  while  it  leaves 
the  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  it  proposes  to  set  watchers 
over  the  State  officials,  and  to  use  a  kind  of  dual  control  liable  to 
all  manner  of  friction.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  supervis- 
ory power  is  to  be  called  into  being  by  petition,  thus  singling  out 
by  their  own  signatures  those  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
claim  that  the  elections  need  supervision,  and  who  thereby  become 
obnoxious  to  the  very  violence  which  they  are  striving  to  avoid. 

In  some  States,  like  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  a  supervisor 
law  would  be  very  helpful;  but  there  are  States  and  communities 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  assuming  a  terri- 
ble responsibility  to  enact  it.  Against  such  a  law  the  South 
urges  sectionalism  and  its  interference  with  local  self-government; 
for  no  supervision  which  does  not  examine  all  the  boxes  and  count 
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all  the  votes  is  worth  the  trouble  of  enacting.  It  is  true  that  in 
New  York  city,  under  the  able  and  thorough  management  of  the 
chief  supervisor^  great  results  have  been  accomplished,  by  this 
law,  and  elections  are  held  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties  that  there 
have  been  no  contested  elections  from  that  city  in  my  remembrance. 
Whether  in  other  regions,  among  a  different  people,  in  sparsely- 
settled  places,  this  could  be  so  well  done  is  the  point  at  issue. 

In  what  we  call  theory,  no  really  valid  objection  can  be  urged 
against  Federal  supervision,  for  an  honest  oount  can  hurt  no  one. 
Even  if  all  the  boxes  are  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  a  second 
set  of  men,  the  result  in  New  York  proves  that  when  once  estab- 
lished it  is  a  solid  safeguard  satisfactory  to  honest  people.  So 
easily  does  the  system  now  move,  and  so  free  is  it  from  friction, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  tenth  of  the  readers  of  this  article  even  re- 
member that  the  system  is  fully  established.  Many  contests, 
however,  were  necessary  to  thus  establish  it  in  New  York  city.  But 
this  is  a  practical  world,  where  all  unnecessary  difficulties  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  where  the  middle  way  is  often  the  best  be- 
cause it  is  the  middle  way. 

In  this  case  the  middle  course  is  apparently — but  only  appar- 
ently— the  most  radical.  Let  the  country  at  once  assume  at  least 
the  count  and  return  of  its  own  elections.  It  may  be  that  this 
could  be  done  in  a  wa7  that  would  leave  the  States  which  object 
to  supervision  free  from  all  interference  from  their  neighbors,  as 
it  would  certainly  leave  us  free  from  false  counting  and  false  re- 
turns. They  could  then  govern  their  own  people  in  their  own  way, 
free  from  Federal  supervision  in  congressional  elections,  and  the 
United  States  could  govern  itself  free  from  all  fear  of  those  prac- 
tices deemed  indispensable  to  local  government.  They  could,  if 
they  pleased,  and  at  their  own  risk,  try  the  experiment  of  keeping 
outside  of  governmental  power  a  body  of  men  almost  as  large  as 
those  who  govern,  and  in  three  States  larger.  All  we  ask  is  that 
in  national  matters  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  this  country  may 
rule.  Why  should  any  Southern  man  object  to  this?  Under  what 
possible  pretence  can  it  be  claimed  that  certain  States  should  send 
representatives  to  Washington  on  the  basis  of  a  vote  which  is  not 
allowed  to  be  cast  ?  Suppose  your  claim  to  govern  yourselves 
under  any  violation  of  law  be  sound:  on  what  do  you  ground  your 
claim  to  govern  us  in  the  same  fashion  ? 

Thomas  B.  Beed. 


AMERICAN  GIRLS  IN  EUROPE. 

BY  MBS.  JOHN  8HEBW00D. 


The  American  Girl  is  a  term  so  varied  and  indefinite  that  we 
might  well  borrow,  as  a  parallel,  a  plaintive  and  witty  appeal 
made  in  a  recent  paper  on  dogs,  in  which  the  writer  objects  to  the 
phrase  '*  The  Dog,"  as  if  all  dogs  were  alike.  Ho  goes  on  to  say 
that  you  might  as  well  write  a  paper  on  '*  The  Man,''  instead  of 
considering  one  species  as  "  Man/*  He  proposes  that  we  write 
-'•Dog"  and  then  proceed  to  mention  the  highly  individual  grades 
of  that  faithful  adherent  of  the  human  race. 

So,  considering  the  more  than  eleven  thousand  virgins  who 
semi  yearly  migrate  from  America  to  the  shores  of  England  and 
France,  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  there  are  many  varieties* 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  American  girl.  There  is  the  fin- 
ished, accomplished,  well-bred,  repressed,  and  lady-like  girl, 
found  everywhere  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf.  There  is  the  unfin- 
ished, not  at  all  bred,  not  repressed,  not  in  the  least  lady-like 
girl,  also  from  everywhere.  There  is  the  young  lady  who  pro- 
nounces '*heart''  hort — to  rhyme  with  snort — with  a  very  vigorous 
emphasis  on  the  letter  "  r."  (This  latter  variety  is  a  favorite  with 
the  English  novelist.)  This  pronunciation  seems  to  prevail  (so 
say  the  Eastern  papers)  west  of  Chicago.  But  if  you  read  the 
Western  papers,  you  will  notice  a  corresponding  criticism  of  the 
pronunciation  which  is  considered  correct  at  Boston,  that  '*  head- 
centre  "  of  so-called  good  English. 

We  must,  therefore,  when  in  Europe,  look  upon  the  American 
product  with  European  eyes,  trying  to  avoid  geographical  preju- 
dice. The  local  accent  in  different  parts  of  America  is  so  marked 
that  a  New-Yorker  can  detect  a  Philadelphian,  a  Bostonian,  a 
Southerner,  or  a  Westerner  (whatever  that  means)  in  a  moment. 
His  speech  bewrayeth  him.  But  in  Europe  such  shadowy  defini- 
tions are  necessarily  lost,  and  we  are  all  grouped  in  the  English 
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mind  as  speaking  a  sort  of  Basque — a  language  which 
nobody  ever  heard  before.  Even  so  good  a  writer  as  Dickens 
makes  his  American  sea-captain  talk  a  jargon  which  no  Ameri- 
can ever  heard.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  conglomerate 
photograph  of  our  national  speech  presented  by  such  men  as  the 
author  of  '^  Miss  Bayle's  Bomance/'  who  makes  a  Chicago  girl 
say,  "  AVell,  I  guess  I'm  most  roasted/'  and  in  several  other 
phases  inextricably  emphasizes  the  Northern,  Southern,  and  West- 
ern slang. 

The  universal  criticism  of  the  American  girl  in  Europe  may  be 
crudely  described  as  nearly  always  taking  this  formula :  ^^  Beau- 
tiful, rich,  vulgar.  Beautiful,  rich,  strange.  Beautiful,  rich, 
fast.  Beautiful,  rich,  loud.  Beautiful,  rich,  rather  better  style 
than  you  usually  find  them." 

I  have  rarely  heard  the  first  descriptive  epithet  left  out ;  and, 
indeed,  one  is  astonished  to  see  the  remarkable  beauties  who  come 
out  of  unheard-of  "  districts  "  in  America.  It  seems  a  new  de- 
parture of  the  human  race,  as  in  London  or  Paris,  at  Nice  or  Hom- 
burg,  one  runs  against  a  blonde  beauty  of  such  surprising  lustre, 
or  a  brunette  so  tall,  so  superb,  so  flashing,  with  such  hands  and 
feet,  that  the  proverbial  duchess  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  monop- 
oly of  these  appendages  is  nowhere,  and  to  find  that  this  glorious 
Helen  is  from  Denver,  or  Kansas  City,  or  still  further  west. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  mixture  of  race  or  atmosphere,  or  what- 
ever makes  beauty,  that  subtle,  but  most  desirable,  alchemy,  is 
abroad  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  also  a  question 
which  must  puzzle  those  who  pretend  to  write  on  heredity  that 
these  children  of  men  and  women  who  have  labored  with  their 
hands,  men  and  women  who  have  never  known  luxury,  possess 
hands  which  rival  those  of  the  Venus  di  Medici,  feet  which  have 
a  Spanish  smallness  and  high  instep,  and  little  shell-like  ears  which 
would  point  to  an  ancestry  as  of  a  thousand  earls. 

I  have  never  seen  two  such  aristocratic-looking  creatures  as 
the  daughters  of  a  hard-working  couple  who  had  "struck  oil*' 
somewhere  in  the  Middle  States,  who  came  over,  teeming  with 
money  and  ignorance,  to  astonish  Nice,  and  set  expectant  and 
most  impecunious  nobles  by  the  ears ;  and  a  prouder,  better- 
behaved,  more  badly-speaking  pair  of  beauties  never  helped  the 
English  novelist  or  the  French  playwright  to  a  type.  I  was  much 
touched  to  hear  the  mother  asking  a  lady  near  her  "  what  she 
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should  do  to  make  her  girls  more  like  the  foreign  girls/'  ''  Give 
them  a  year  at  school  in  England  and  a  year  at  school  in  France^'' 
was  the  sensible  reply.  For  the  shrewd  American  mother  saw 
that  her  beauties  were  laughed  at.  She  saw  that  they  neither 
walked^  sat  down^  rose^  ate  their  dinner^  talked  to  gentlemen,  nor 
put  on  their  hats  like  the  shy,  proper,  repressed  girls  who  had 
been  educated  in  convents.  She  got  to  know  that  their  language 
was  a  strange  and  unmusical  sound,  and  that  their  own  country- 
women were  anxious  to  disown  them.  She  also  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  copy  bad  models,  not  good  ones ;  which  is  the 
easily-besetting  sin  of  the  odd  variety  of  American  girl. 

It  is  to  these  highly  indigenous  interesting  specimens,  which, 
like  the  Scuppernong  grape,  cannot  be  produced  in  Europe,  that 
we  must  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  considering  the 
American  girl  in  Europe.  We  must  strike  out  that  large  class 
who  are  so  like  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
English.  That  has  ceased  to  be  a  type,  nor  is  it  to  foreign  eyes 
nearly  so  interesting.  A  mother  and  daughter  of  this  class,  who 
had  passed  many  years  in  Europe,  once  astonished  a  group  of 
people  at  Pan  by  rising  and  looking  ushed,  as  America  was 
being  abused.  ^'  You  must  not  speak  against  my  country, ''  said 
the  mother.  "  What  I  Are  you  Americans  ?  Why,  we  sup- 
posed always  that  you  were  English.  You  do  not  talk  through 
your  noses,  and  you  do  no  American  things.  *'  Such  waj  the 
apology.  Now,  the  term  "  American  things''  is  almost  as  indefi- 
nite as  Boba  di  Roma,  but  it  is  a  part  of  English  speech  to-day, 
and  covers,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins. 

I  once  heard  at  a  Queen's  ball,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  led 
out  an  American  beauty  for  the  quadrille,  a  free  expression  of  the 
English  mind  on  this  subject.  As  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  I  was 
not  detected  as  an  American;  so  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
following  criticism  : 

"  I  don't  think  the  heir  to  the  throne  ought  to  encourage 
these  Americans  as  he  does.  I  think  they  are  so  bold  and  forward, 
and  they  do — such  American  things." 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired  of  it  all;  tired  of  the  very  word  American.  I 
think  we  have  been  far  too  good-natured  to  them,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

I  took  occasion,  a  few  days  after,  to  ask  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  literary  men  in  London — a  famous  host,  by  the  way — 
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what  were  the  American  things  which  were  so  unpleasant  to  the 
English  mind. 

''  Well,  I  will  tell  you/'  said  he.  "  In  the  first  place,  the 
American  pronunciation  is,  even  amongst  your  cultivated  people, 
most  unmusical  and  unpleasant  to  us.  I  dare  say  ours  is  to  yon. 
Then,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  we  observe  in  your  handsome  young 
women  an  entire  absence  of  that  delicate  reserve,  that  fragrance 
of  propriety,  which  is  our  idea  of  good  breeding.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  are  not  charming  exceptions.  And  then,  again,  we  do 
not  like  your  air  of  success,  your  air  of  appropriating  every- 
thing." 

Perhaps  they  do  not  altogether  like  the  fact  of  success.  For 
there  must  be  added  to  the  measure,  "  Beautiful,  rich,  vulgar. 
Beautiful,  rich,  strange.  Beautiful,  rich,  fast,"  etc.,  also 
"  Beautiful,  rich,  and  very  clever."  The  amount  of  talent  which 
is  shown  by  these  American  girls  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as 
their  beauty.  We  need  not  hint  at  the  supreme  sway  which  cer- 
tain American  women  have  established  in  several  foreign  cities — 
the  adaptability,  the  clearness  of  intelligence,  that  extraordinary^ 
thing  known  as  a  ''talent  for  society" — to  Realize  that  the  Ameri- 
can girl  has  a  great  deal  in  that  pretty  little  head  of  hers. 

Doubtless  her  very  free-and-easy  training,  the  consciousness 
which  has  been  hers,  from  the  moment  she  could  walk  and  talk, 
that  she  can  aspire  to  any  position,  has  given  her  the  boldness  to 
clasp  the  sceptre  of  social  sovereignty.  She  is  a  living  example 
of  the  truth  of  Goethe's  lines  : 

**  What  you  can  do  or  dream  jon  oan»  begin  it  t 
Boldneas  hath  genios,  power,  and  magic  in  it." 

However,  all  this  success  does  not  follow  every  American  girl.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  write  this  paper  if  it  did.  For  so  dear 
is  success  to  the  human  aspirant  that  it  would  be  clutched  even 
at  the  expense  of  much  that  is  more  valuable.  And  by  success  I 
mean,  for  the  moment,  merely  the  truest  and  poorest  and  most 
worldly  definition  of  the  word.  Rank,  title,  position  in  society 
are  very  dear  to  the  American  girl.  No  wonder,  as  she  comes, 
like  young  Lochinvar,  out  of  the  West  (and  the  West  means,  in 
Europe,  everything  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco),  she  is 
dazzled  by  these  glittering  stars.  She  goes  to  court,  perhaps, 
and  sees  two  of  her  young  countrywomen  standing  by  the  Queen's 
chair,  ladies-in-waiting  with  proud  titles.     She  finds  that  a  title. 
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however  eiicumbei*ed,  insures  its  owner  that  kind  of  respectful 
recognition  from  servants,  trades-people,  inn-keepers,  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  society,  which  is  very  dear  to  women,  and 
especially  to  American  women,  who,  unless  they  possess  some 
very  remarkable  magnetism,  get  very  little  marked  attention  in 
their  own  country.  Would  a  princess  driving  up  to  Macy's 
move  that  obdurate  mass  a  single  inch  ?  And  yet  what  crowd 
at  the  Louvre  or  the  Bon  March6  would  not  fall  into  respectful 
aisles  as  a  great  lady,  preceded  by  her  servant,  makes  her  way  ? 
And  in  London  what  a  magic  wand  is  a  carriage,  and  consequence  ! 
It  is  an  entering  wedge  everywhere.  To  speak  of  the  toadies,  the 
flatterers,  the  apancye  of  a  title  would  be  to  enter  on  the  discus* 
sion  of  a  threadbare  theme. 

To  the  philosopher,  to  the  republican,  to  the  shade  of  Thomas 
Jeflferson,  all  this  is  unworthy,  unpatriotic,  and  un-American. 
But  how  roseate  it  all  is  to  the  young  American  girl,  already  in- 
toxicated with  the  homage  to  her  rare  beauty  which  every  eye  has 
rendered  her  since  she  left  the  ship  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
poor  moths  singe  their  wings  at  this  blazing  and  most  alluring 
candle. 

Not  that  all  marriages  of  American  women  to  titled  foreigners 
are  unhappy.  Far  from  it :  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions. 
A  man  reared  on  the  continent  with  the  European  idea  that  he 
must  marry  money  has  a  profound  sense  of  the  duty  he  owes  the 
woman  who  brings  him  a  handsome  dot.  Indeed,  in  Europe  the 
position  of  the  wife  is  made  infinitely  stronger  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  financial  partner  in  the  firm.  She  has  much  more  to  say 
about  the  conduct  of  the  house,  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  her  own  pleasure  than  have  American  wives,  as  a  rule  ;  cer- 
tainly  very  much  more  than  English  wives.  In  England  the  good 
old  idea  still  obtains,  that  the  man  is  master  of  the  house,  that 
the  woman  is  his  inferior  ;  and  perhaps  the  legal  permission  to 
use  a  stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb  is  more  than  a  fiction.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  an  air  of  authority  about  an  English  husband 
which  is  slightly  unpleasant  to  an  American  looker-on.  It  is 
never  seen  in  a  French  or  an  Italian  husband  :  however  much  the 
two  latter  may  deceive,  forsake,  or  rob  their  wives,  they  never 
bully  them. 

But  we  are  jumping  from  present  to  future  with  indecorous 
haste.     Wc  are  marrying  an  American  girl  before  considering 
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her  sufficiently.  One  is  reminded  of  the  appeal  to  St.  Catherine : 
"A  husband,  St.  Catherine !  A  good  one,  St.  Catherine  I 
And  soon,  St.  Catherine  I"  This  is  not  unnatural,  this  strain  of 
thought,  in  the  knowledge,  which  one  must  gain  in  observing  the 
American  girl  in  Europe,  of  the  fact  that  she  is  so  immediately 
wooed.  Let  it  be  whispered  about  that  a  girl  is  an  heiress,  and 
the  haste  with  which  she  is  pursued  is  almost  incredible.  Mothers, 
aunts,  and  cousins  come  with  almost  an  air  of  authority  to  the 
mother  or  chaperon  to  announce  the  claims  of  Prince  John,  Baron 
Frederic,  or  Count  Sobieski.  It  is  revolting  and  insulting  in  some 
instances  ;  in  others  it  is  simply  the  European  way  of  doing  things. 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  the  American  girls  are  spoiled  ?  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  many  of  them  begin  to  think  themselves  god- 
desses ?  Is  it  in  human  nature,  to  separate  ourselves  from  our 
accidents,  to  say  at  eighteen,  with  the  coolness  which  we  should 
feel  at  eight-and-forty  :  '*  This  man  does  not  want  me  ;  he  wants 
my  money  :  what  am  I,  individually,  Julia  Brown,  from  Mephis- 
topheles,  Missouri,  that  the  Countess  Piff  Paff  should  dog  my 
footsteps,  send  me  invitations,  make  of  me  a  great  lady,  and  pro- 
pose for  my  husband  her  very  pop-eyed  and  disagreeable  son  ? 
Is  it  because  I  am  the  modem  Venus,  the  modern  Atalanta  ? '' 

Vanity  says  *^  Yes ''at  eighteen:  at  eight-and-forty  it  telle 
another  tale,  by  the  damaged  lantern  of  experience. 

But  Julia  Brown's  manners  are  injured  by  this  adulation. 

I  once  asked  a  European  lover,  as  he  sat  holding  Julia's  hand 
in  his,  what  were  his  first  impressions  of  her. 

*'  I  saw  her  at  a  caf6  in  Paris,  and  I  thought  her  the  hardest- 
looking  woman  I  ever  saw,"  said  he. 

'^Well,  when  did  you  alter  your  opinion  ?"  I  asked. 

"  When  I  got  to  know  her,  I  saw  that  the  hardness  was  all 
affected/'  was  the  reply. 

He  has  been  for  some  years  a  good  and  happy  husband  to  a 
very  nice  wife,  whose  manners  have  essentially  improved ;  but 
what  a  text  for  a  sermon  ? 

Julia  was  one  of  those  who  copied  bad  models.  At  the  CBt6a 
she  saw  certain  ladies  who  sat  in  a  very  free-and-easy  fashion, 
one  knee  over  the  other,  drinking,  laughing,  perhaps  smoking  ; 
and  she  observed  that  these  ladies  were  very  popular  with  gentle- 
men :  she  accordingly  made  herself  as  like  them  as  she  could, 
poor,  innocent  American  flower ! 


# » 
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We  are  painting  the  Scappemong  variety  now,  the  innocent 
and  the  ignorant :  we  shall  come  to  the  more  hybrid  growths 
later. 

It  is  impossible  to  pat  any  reverence  into  these  virgin  sonls. 
They  love  Papperr  and  Mammerr,  as  they  call  their  progenitors, 
fondly,  but  with  very  little  reverential  awe.  Papperr  and  Mam- 
merr,  on  their  side,  have  never  called  for  or  expected  reverence. 
They  love  the  girls  and  wish  to  buy  them  everything  from  Worth 
dresses  up  to  the  Pyramids ;  but  they  do  not  have  everything 
themselves.  How  can  they  advise  the  girls  on  a  thousand  social 
questions  ? — they  often  appeal  to  the  daughters.  Therefore  the 
girls  very  naturally,  when  told  that  they  are  wrong,  resent  the  ad- 
vice as  an  insult.  Thus  the  very  first  door  toward  improvement 
is  shut.  No  one  is  so  haughtily  averse  to  being  told  that  she  is 
in  the  wrong  as  ''  the  "  or  "  an ''  American  girl  who  is  in  utmost 
need  of  such  an  unvarnished  truth. 

This  lack  of  reverence  applies  to  rank.  Much  as  she  is  dazzled 
by  title,  she  really  feels  no  sort  of  reverence  for  it.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  she  is  so  amusing  to  princes,  to  those  jaded 
ears  which  are  tired  of  flattery,  those  fatigued  victims  of  pomp  and 
etiquette.  This  strange,  wild  gazelle  of  the  forest,  with  her 
beautiful,  soft,  fearless  eyes,  who  regards  the  prince  as  a  man, 
who  will  eat  out  of  his  hand  and  bite  it  afterwards,  perhaps,  is 
very  entertaining ;  but  some  day,  when  he  has  enough  of  the  bit- 
ten finger,  he  sends  her  away  with  a  cold  reproof,  which  she  does 
not  understand ;  and  she  cannot  imagine  why  she  is  thus  con- 
demned, nor  can  she  understand  those  cold  looks  of  the  surround- 
ing courtiers.  Indifferent  as  such  a  young  lady  may  be  to  advice, 
she  is  far  from  indifferent  to  neglect,  censure,  or  criticism.  In- 
deed, no  people  are  so  excessively  sensitive,  so  thin-skinned,  as 
just  such  American  girls.  The  more  reason,  one  would  think, 
why  they  should  mend  their  manners. 

Henry  Jameses  witty  sketch  of  Daisy  Miller,  while  it  offended 
some  few  Americans  who  did  not  understand  it,  has  helped  in- 
numerable other  Americans,  who  learned  through  his  delicate 
satire  more  than  they  would  through  a  volume  of  well-intentioned 
maxims.  So  there  are  few,  if  any,  sinners  who  commit  the  gross 
error  of  too  great  familiarity  with  a  courier,  or  who  walk  to  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight  attended  only  by  a  gentleman.  The  sins 
which  American  girls  commiti  in  European  eyes,  are  the  sins 
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against  public  manners,  like  loud  laughing  and  talking  in  hotel 
parlors,  in  the  salle  d  niafiger  of  a  watering-place^  in  the  Casino 
at  Monte  Carlo,  in  their  attitude  and  manner  at  a  caf6  in  Paris^ 
and  so  on. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  an  American  girl  rises  to  the  situation 
at  once.  She  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  badly  dressed.  Given  such 
an  amount  of  prettiness  as  she  has,  such  quickness  of  eye,  and  so 
long  a  purse,  Paris  dresses  her  d  ravir,  and  she  wears  her  clothes 
like  a  queen,  or  as  queens  but  seldom  do.  It  is  astonishing, 
when  one  sees  such  taste  in  one  direction,  that  one  can  see  such 
limitations  of  taste  in  the  matter  of  manners;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  some  young  American  girls  think,  if  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  platter  is  clean,  it  is  no  matter  about  the  inside. 
They  neglect  their  speech,  which  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
For  wherever  we  live,  whether  in  Yorkshire  or  Rome,  Peoria  or 
Paris,  there  are  such  things  as  a  cultivated  and  agreeable  voice,  a 
correct  pronunciation,  and  a  pretty  accent.  No  one  is  so  depend- 
ent upon  this  charm  as  a  woman.  It  has  made  many  a  plain 
woman  attractive — this  gift  of  speech.  And  the  Venus  of  Milo 
would  become  a  fright,  if  she  could  open  that  glorious  mouth  of 
hers,  and  if  from  it  should  issue  an  uncultivated  voice,  saying 
*^hort "  for  "  heart,"  *'  mormor  "  for  "  mamma,*'  or,  defiling  her 
classic  features  for  the  moment,  she  should  give  an  unmusical 
cackle  and  launch  into  slang.  It  will  not  help  the  American  girl 
to  say  "she don't  care."  She  does  care.  There  is  a  native-born 
American  aristocracy,  to  which  all  should  aspire  to  belong.  The 
original  and  beautiful  American  women  have  a  vivacity  and  wit 
which  the  older  civilizations  have  lost.  She  should  never  lose  her 
originality.  But  she  should  study  to  be  low-voiced,  sweet-voiced, 
calm,  quiet,  and  thorough-bred. 

**  We,  ignorant  of  oorselves. 
Begin  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good." 

This  would  be  a  pretty  posy  for  many  an  American  girl's  ring. 
She  rejects  nothing  of  that  somewhat  promiscuous  emblazonment 
which  accompanies  celebrity.  She  does  not  always  remember 
that  she  must  keep  her  "presence  new  and  fresh,  like  robe  pontif- 
ical." She  does  not  think,  in  her  careless  gayety,  what  silhouette 
she  is  casting  on  the  map  of  Europe. 

One  of  Nast's  immortal  cartoons  in  the  days  of  the  war  was 
of  a  happy  negro  dancing  in  the  sun  ;  but  on  the  wall  hung  the 
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map  of  the  United  States^  torn  in  fratricidal  war  by  that  same 
negro.  What  an  awful  monster  the  shadow  was  that  he  oast  ! 
So  the  shadow  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful  girl  may  be,  by  her 
own  inadvertence,  something  very  unlike  the  original. 

Of  those  hybrid  growths,  those  American  girls  who  are  inten- 
tionally shocking  Europe,  we  have  very  little  to  say,  except  that 
they  are  doing  it  inartistically.  The  women  of  other  countries 
who  mistake  notoriety  for  fame  are  still  in  good  taste.  The 
American  who  attempts  to  outrage  the  convenances  in  a  foreign 
city  only  gets  herself  laughed  at.     It  is  a  losing  game. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  spoke  kindly  to  Monk  Lewis,  the 
latter  was  so  affected  that  he  shed  tears.  '^  Don't  weep,  Lewis,'' 
said  Hook,  who  stood  by  ;  "  he  didn't  mean  it." 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  as  Toots  would  say,  whether  we 
"  mean  it  "  or  not  on  the  continent  of  Europe  :  we  are  judged  by 
our  external  action.  **American  things,"  according  to  European 
ideas,  are  love  of  show,  love  of  publicity,  disdain  of  privacy,  a 
great  ignoring  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  excessive  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  in  equipage.  We  are  supposed  to  throw  our 
money  broadcast.  As  a  nation  we  are  supposed  to  effuse  too 
much.  There  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  American  girls  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  enamel  of  foreign  manners.  As  one  of  them  said, 
perhaps  thinking  aloud,  **  If  I  am  to  be  married  for  my  money 
by  some  impecunious  foreigner,  he  will  not  say  money  half  as 
often  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  would.  He  will  at  least  pretend  to  love 
me  ;  he  will  make  me  very  satisfied  with  myself  ;  he  will  make 
me  comfortable.  I  shall  buy  respect  and  graceful  attendance. 
He  will  not  agacer  my  nerves  as  an  American  would  do.  Foreigners 
avoid  all  topics  which  are  not  complimentary  and  pleasant." 
Perhaps  men  have  more  time  to  study  women  in  Europe. 
There  is  one  fact  which  the  American  girl  can  be  sure  of  :  she  is 
at  present  the  most  talked-of  creature  in  the  world.  Never  before 
did  the  women  of  one  nation  so  successfully  invade  all  nations, 
and,  reversing  the  Sabine  legend,  carry  off  the  most  able-bodied 
warriors.  The  march  over  England  and  the  Continent  by  the 
American  girl  is  a  triumphant  one.  It  is  a  great  story  of  con- 
quest. These  lovely  Amazons  do  not  stop  for  ocean,  river,  or 
geographical  boundary.  It  is  only  fit  that  the  records  of  an  army 
80  triumphant,  a  host  so  universally  well  received,  snould  be,  like 
those  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  universally  respected. 
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It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  army  (to  pursue  our  simile) 
fails  to  live  off  the  devastated  land  which  is  conquered.  But  the 
American  girl  scorns  to  do  this.  Wherever  she  goes,  she  scatters 
gold  about  her ;  she  not  only  brings  her  own  commissariat,  but 
she  feeds  the  enemy.  What  bags  of  money  she  has  brought  with 
her  to  pay  her  captors,  after  having  given  them  herself  I  It  is  a 
generous  warfare. 

And  what  does  she  get  in  return  ?  Rank,  castles,  a  new  do- 
main, full  of  the  romantic  associations  of  antiquity,  art.  and 
literature.  She,  the  morning-glory,  shall  be  trained  over  ancestral 
oaks.  She  shall  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  things.  The  earth  re- 
turns her  smile  in  flowers  ;  her  sun-dial  bears  this  legend  : 

'*!  mark  no  boon  bat  sunny  ones," 

— that  is,  if  she  gets  a  good  husband.  If  she  gets  a  bad  one, 
trust  her  to  hold  her  own.  Do  not  fear  for  her  the  fate  of  Pia  di 
Tolomei.  She  will  not  be  buried  alive  in  any  malarial  country- 
house.  Unless  she  marry  a  Henri  de  Tourville,  and  is  pushed 
over  a  Swiss  precipice,  which  seems  unlikely,  she  will  be  quite 
able  to  fight  her  own  battle.  One  cannot  insure  the  happiness  of 
any  girl  in  any  marriage  ;  but  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  in- 
telligence, the  spirit,  and — shall  we  utter  a  word  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation ? — the  temper  of  the  American  girl  will  be  a  match 
for  any  husband,  no  matter  of  what  nationality.  We  use  the 
word  temper  as  it  is  applied  to  steel — not  a  temper,  tfie  temper, 
her  temper.  If  we  did,  we  should  say  that  perfect  bodies  indi- 
cate good  health,  good  appetite,  an  excellent  digestion  ;  hence 
the  modem  American  girl,  as  seen  in  Europe,  should  have  a  per- 
fect temper.  Where  are  the  once  universally-recognized  pallid, 
thin,  dyspeptic  Americans  ?  Not  in  Europe.  That  type  has 
passed  away.  One  meets  occasionally,  it  is  true,  a  hectic  and 
imaginative  poetess,  bitterly  Browningite  and  full  of  soul,  who  has 
run  the  gamut  of  the  emotions^  She  may  be  shut  up  in  an  ugly 
frame,  but  she  is  full  of  talent.  What  possible  hope  for  this  im- 
prisoned spirit,  but  that  some  person  of  gentle  manners  shall 
treat  her  as  Beauty  did  the  Beast,  and  take  her  on  trust?  Not 
as  to  her  fortune  ;  that  is  never  taken  on  trust  in  Europe.  Busi- 
ness is  business  with  the  European  who  marries  an  American  ; 
but, trusting  that  the  underlying  vein  of  sentiment  is  no  drawback, 
the  lord,  or  count,  or  marquis  forgives  for  once  the  lack  of  beauty^ 
and  marries  her — with  a  dowry. 
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The  shadow  which  the  American  girl  is  jnst  now  casting  on 
the  map  of  Europe  is^  therefore,  generally  speaking,  a  robust  one. 
If  she  chooses,  it  can  be  most  attractive,  and  in  a  thousand  cases 
it  is.  No  women  are  more  courted,  admired,  and  praised.  If 
they  choose  to  make  it  bouncing  and  loud,  that  is  a  fault  easily 
corrected.  Remembering,  as  we  must,  that  we  are  a  '^  new  de- 
parture '* — hence  eligible  to  criticism  ;  very  adaptive— hence  liable 
to  be  moulded  on  the  wrong  model ;  coming  from  a  country  where 
we  are  always  first,  not  liking  to  be  last,  running  against  cobweb 
lines  of  etiquette  which,  like  persons  who  come  from  a  glare  of 
light  into  a  comparatively  dark  room,  we  do  not  see,  what  wonder 
if  we  make  some  mistakes  ?  Only,  never  too  proud  to  learn  or  too 
spread-eagle  in  our  patriotism  to  believe  that  we  only  are  right — 
such  should  be  the  American  girl. 

M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 
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BY  MOKA   CAIRD. 


PART  I. 

Thebe  is  nothing  that  appears  to  be  more  trying  to  the 
'^  natural  man'^  than  to  be  asked  to  dethrone  for  the  moment, 
from  his  mind,  the  idols  of  the  particular  phase  of  society 
in  which  he  lives,  and  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  great  company 
of  forgotten  gods.  It  is  so  hard  to  realize  that  these  grotesque 
images  were  at  one  time  worshipped  in  fear  and  trembling,  just  as 
we  now  worship  whatever  image  the  power  of  the  age  may  have 
set  up  for  our  adoration.  With  our  untutored  ancestors,  as  with 
us,  fear  was  the  ruling  motive  of  the  worship;  with  them,  as  with 
us,  human  sacrifice  was  the  method  of  propitiation. 

No  doubt  in  all  ages  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  take 
the  ruling  ideas  of  the  time  as  fundamental  and  eternal,  and 
even  to  look  upon  social  institutions  as  many  of  the  Brazilian 
and  Portuguese  traders  regard  the  Indian  picture-writings  on 
the  granite  rocks  in  the  Amazon  districts — as  the  works  of  Ood. 
On  any  objection  being  made  to  this  theory,  the  triumphant  ' 
question  is  returfted,  "And  could  not  God  make  them?'* — 
which,  as  the  narrator  remarks,*  of  course  settles  the  point. 

Yet  all  history  proves  that  society  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion,  and  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  set  of  ideas  so  fundamental 
and  sacred  that  human  beings  have  not  somewhere,  at  some  period 
of  the  world,  lived  in  direct  contradiction  to  them.  We  dare  not 
trust  even  what  we  call  instinct  as  a  fixed  quantity.  There  is, 
apparently,  not  one  which  the  conditions  of  existence,  the  force 
of  superstition,  cannot  overwhelm.  Self-preservation  would 
be  classed  among  the  universal  feelings  of  mankind ;  yet  there 
are  few  savage  tribes  in  which  barbarous  and  painful  ceremonies 
do  not  take  place,  while  in  India  the  practice  of  "  suttee,''  and  in 
many  other  countries  the  immolation  of  the  wives  and  slaves  of 

*  "  Trayels  on  the  Amazon."   Wallace. 
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a  dead  man,  who  are  to  accompany  him  to  the  next  world,  show 
how  completely  religious  feeling  or  the  force  of  public  opinion 
can  overcome  the  first  instinct  of  our  nature. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  ideas.  The  same 
power  rules  from  first  to  last — the  power  of  thought.  Brute  force 
is  always  the  instrument,  the  arm  of  the  law ;  but  it  cannot  raise 
itself  to  strike  without  the  command  from  above.  Ideas,  and 
these  alone,  hold  in  thrall  the  fundamental  passions,  and  end  by 
modifying  them,  changing  their  relations  with  other  impulses  of 
the  nature,  and  guiding  them  this  way  or  that,  according  to  their 
sovereign  pleasure.  Nothing  can  stand  against  them.  Like  all 
powerful  things,  they  are  either  beneficent  and  life-giving  or  they 
come  to  destroy. 

To  study  the  customs,  thoughts,  and  religions  of  different 
races  at  different  times  is  to  be  forced  to  realize  that  our  own 
ideas  are  merely  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  containing  un- 
mistakably a  large  number  of  very  barbarous  survivals  which  we 
cherish  with  the  same  ardor  as  a  little  girl  will  hug  the  most 
archaic,  effete,  and  mouldering  old  doll,  because  she  has  known  and 
loved  it  for  so  long  and  cannot  see  in  its  tattered  body  and  hair- 
less skull  anything  but  charm  and  beauty. 

Nothing  but  a  shaken  confidence  in  the  fundamental  nature 
of  our  institutions  can  make  it  possible  to  judge  them  fairly,  to 
trace  them  to  their  origin,  or  to  recognize  the  true  direction  of 
social  progress.  Progress,  indeed,  is  not  inevitable,  but  it  is  to 
society  what  the  development  of  mind  and  character  is  to  the 
individual.  It  is,  perhaps,  man's  nearest  approach  to  creative 
experience.  Still,  it  is  not  impossible  to  forego  that  experience. 
Sir  Henry  Maine"^  has  pointed  out  how  few  progressive  nations 
there  are,  and  how  vast  an  area  of  the  globe  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  have  remained  in  a  practically  stationary  condition  for  cent- 
uries. He  gives,  among  other  instances,  China  and  Persia;  Spain 
being,  in  modem  times,  an  example  of  social  stagnation.  The  cause 
of  this  state  appears  to  be  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  religion,  the 
changeless  order  of  ideas,  which  makes  a  spellbound  people,  inac- 
cessible to  new  views  of  life  that  would  lead  to  altered  action. 

Progress  is  not  an  automatic  force  which  goes  on  working, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  There  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon 
it  in  that  light,  and  to  see  for  ourselves  no  danger  of  crystalliz- 

*"AiicientLaw.*' 
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ing,  as  other  nations  have  done  before  us,  under  the  influence 
of  certain  fixed  ideas.  The  danger  in  this  country  is  certainly 
remote^  but  there  are  many  causes  at  work  tending  to  exhaust 
our  vitality,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  risk  is  absolutely  non-existent.  Confucius  has  spoken 
the  word  of  enchantment  which  holds  the  Chinese  millions 
under  an  unbroken  spell :  in  this  country  and  among  English- 
speaking  people,  Mammon  is  making  a  gallant  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce a  similar  incantation.  It  is,  at  least,  not  inconceiyable 
that  he  should  succeed. 

Money  being  regarded  as  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  the 
struggle  to  acquire  it  tends  to  absorb  the  energies  and  to  turn  away 
the  thoughts  from  alien  topics.  Men  and  women  are  disposed  to 
take  things  as  they  are,  to  get  the  best  they  can  out  of  the  exist- 
ing order,  for  themselves  and  for  their  families,  without  caring 
what  that  order  may  be,  or  how  many  are  wounded  and  lost  in  the 
struggle.  The  disabled  are  not  in  a  condition  to  protest  to  any 
purpose  ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  embittered  by  ill-success  :  the 
prosperous  do  not  think  of  complaining  of  that  which  has  brought 
them  ease  and  honor. 

There  is  not  only  this  circumstance  tending  to  preserve  from 
disturbance  all  existing  facts,  but  the  powerful  force  of  religion 
and  the  terror  of  any  idea  that  seems  to  threaten  the  sacred  struct- 
ure of  society. 

In  order  to  realize  how  completely  all  our  notions  of  social 
and  family  ties  are  matters  of  the  moment,  historically  consid- 
ered, and  not  of  eternity,  it  is  necessary  to  become  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  in  remote  ages. 

Among  primitive  peoj^les  we  find  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
flatly  contradicting  not  only  our  own,  but  those  of  other  tribes, 
sometimes  contiguous ;  and  on  no  subject  have  they  been  more  at 
variance  than  on  that  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Brute  force 
has  had  far  less  to  do  with  these  relations  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed,  although  when  once  legal  right  and  might  be- 
came united,  might  took  advantage  of  the  situation.  An  increas- 
ing body  of  evidence  points  to  the  original  organization  of  the 
family  through  the  mother,  and  not  through  the  father  (as  has 
been  already  pointed  out*),  showing  that  something  other  than 
mere  force  was  the  director  of  the  earliest  human  relations. 

*  '*  Marriage."    Westminster  Review,  August,  1888. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  kinship  in  primitive  communities 
attached  itself  exclusively  to  the  mother  and  her  relatives.  His- 
torically speaking,  the  notion  of  kinship  through  the  father  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday.*^  This  condition -of  things  is  attested  not 
only  by  legends  and  national  poems  in  nearly  every  country,  but 
it  still  exists  among  some  Malay  and  African  tribes,  though  it  is 
fast  dying  out  in  Sumatra  under  the  influence  of  Islam  and 
through  contact  with  Europeans.  The  male  line  is  beginning  to 
take  the  place  of  the  female  ;  the  mother^s  power  is  declining. 
Still  the  sernando,  or  marriage,  places  man  and  wife  on  equal 
terms,  and  each  is  protected  by  a  contract  made  by  the  respective 
relatives.  Lippert  declares  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
idea  of  an  exclusively  maternal  kinship  was  at  one  time  extended 
over  almost  the  whole  earth,  f  McLennan  says  :|  'MVe  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  most  ancient  system  in  which  the  idea 
of  blood  relationship  was  embodied  was  a  system  of  kinship 
fhrough  females  only.''  Bachofen  devotes  himself  to  proving  the 
same  point. 

Remnants  of  this  social  condition  in  Africa  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  in  many  cases  it  still  exists  intact.  Lippert  alludes 
to  the  case  of  the  Balondas,  a  tribe  on  the  Zambesi,  of  which  Liv- 
ingstone gives  an  astonished  account.  Among  these  people  the 
man,  on  marrying,  is  obliged  to  accompany  his  wife  to  her  kraal, 
where  he  has  to  supply  her  with  firewood,  and  must  on  no  account 
undertake  work  for  any  other  person  without  her  consent.  In 
case  of  dcparation,  the  children  belong,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
the  mother.  A  transitional  form  of  this  practice  is  found  among 
many  other  tribes,  the  husband  going  to  live  for  a  year  in  the  house 
of  his  bride.  By  this  time  the  custom  is  merely  a  survival,  for  the 
rule  of  the  father  is  fully  established ;  the  unmeaning  habit  of 
spending  the  first  year  in  the  woman's  home  showing  the  singular 
tenacity  of  an  idea  which  at  one  time  ruled  the  community. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  incorporation  of  the  son-in-Liw 
in  the  maternal  household,  where  he  was  treated,  in  some  cases, 
as  a  sort  of  slave — a  startling  contradiction  of  all  our  ideas  of  pa- 
triarchal rule.  We  are  living  under  a  slowly-disintegrating  pa- 
triarchal system  and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  any  other. 

*  **  PrimltiTe  Family.*    Starcke. 

t  "  IHe  Geschiehie  der  Familie.'    Julius  lippert 

X  *'  Primitive  Marriaffe.** 
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That  this  arrangement  is  f ounded,  as  so  many  take  for  (planted, 
in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  nobody  who  considers 
the  facts  of  primitive  man  can  continue  to  believe.  Not "  nature/' 
apparently,  but  the  mode  of  making  a  livelihood,  determines 
whether  the  mother  or  the  father  shall  hold  the  family  or  group 
together  and  hand  down  the  name  to  its  members.  Agriculture 
was  the  women's  industry  ;  the  herding  of  cattle  or  hunting  of 
wild  animals  that  of  men,  who  seem  not  to  have  meddled  with 
husbandry  till  comparatively  modern  times.  Agricultural  tribes 
usually  traced  kinship  through  the  mother,  while  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds  had  an  agnatic  system  of  relationship^ 
counting  it  only  through  the  father. 

These  facts  have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  recent 
writers,  but  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
among  others,  before  attention  had  been  specially  turned  to  the 
subject.    In  his  "  Prehistoric  Times, *'  published  in  1869,  he  says : 

"  Indeed,  If  there  be  two  possible  ways  of  doing:  a  thing,  we  may  be  sore  thai 
*ome  tribes  will  prefer  one,  and  some  the  other.  It  seems  natural  to  ns  that  desoent 
should  ffo  in  the  male  line;  but  there  are  very  many  tribes  in  which  it  is  traced 
from  the  mother,  not  the  father.** 

Ele  goes  on  to  state  that  in  Tahiti  neither  father  nor  mother  is 
the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  son,  the  father  being  merely 
trustee  for  his  son.  In  Australia,  he  continues,  the  son  gives  his 
name  to  the  father ;  in  New  Zealand  the  youngest  son  succeeds 
to  the  property,and  among  the  Wanyameuzi  it  goes  not  to  the  legit- 
imate, but  to  the  illegitimate,  children.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  eternal  nature  of  sons  or  fathers,  or  wives  or  mothers^ 
that  determines  their  position  or  function  in  the  tribe. 

Startling  is  the  account  given  by  Nachtigal  (quoted  by  Lip- 
pert*)  of  the  robber  tribes  of  the  Sahara.  The  husband  takes  his 
bride  to  his  own  house  for  seven  days,  but  after  that  she  returns 
to  her  parents.  When  she  speaks  to  him,  she  turns  away  her 
face,  and  avoids  mentioning  liis  name.  He  loses  his  own  name 
entirely,  and  is  called  the  father  of  his  wife's  children.  His 
wife's  relations  avoid  speaking  to  him  ;  if  he  is  sitting  among  a 
company  of  men  and  his  father-in-law  comes  in,  ho  rises  hastily 
and  goes  away.  The  ingrained  enmity  between  a  mother-in-law 
and  her  daughter's  husband  is  carried  to  painful  lengths  among 
the  Kaffirs,  where  the  latter  will  not  so  much   as  mention  her 

•**J)ie  Oeachichtf  der  FamUitT  page  i4. 
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name.  This  inimical  attitude  is  regarded  by  Lippert^  Bachofen^ 
and  others  as  pointing  to  an  earlier  age  of  mother-right^  the 
resentment  being  caused  by  the  encroachment  on  that  right  by 
the  man.  This  feeling  is  probably  mixed  up  with  the  resistance 
which  the  family  used  to  offer  in  earlier  times  to  the  forcible 
carrying-off  of  its  daughters  by  men  of  another  tribe. 

The  survival  of  this  custom  (as  is  well  known)  shows  itself  in 
the  marriage  rites  of  innumerable  countries  ;  a  pretence  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  and  unwillingness  on  that  of  the 
bride  being  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  ceremony  as  the  giving  ol 
the  ring  among  more  civilized  people.  In  the  "Arabian  Nights  " 
the  same  pretence  is  exemplified.  To  neglect  these  details  would 
be  looked  upon  as  "  bad  form.^'  In  one  South  American  tribe 
the  couple  run  away  together  and  return  after  three  days.  The 
well-bred  mother  of  the  bride,  if  she  has  any  respect  for  herself, 
at  once  turns  her  back  upon  her  son-in-law,  and  refuses  to  speak 
to  him  for  a  year.  In  all  probability  she  has  previously  done  aU 
she  could  to  bring  about  the  match^  but  the  customs  of  good  so- 
ciety oblige  her  to  behave  in  this  manner  after  the  success  of  hei 
efforts.* 

The  transitional  stages  of  tribal  life  are  most  remarkable  and 
puzzling,  for  the  customs  seem  to  have  neither  object  nor  consist- 
ency, and  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  persistence  of  an 
older  social  order.  There  seems  to  have  been  among  primitive  people 
the  idea  that  a  woman  must  be  provided  with  independent  property 
on  her  marriage.  Originally  she  remained  at  homo  and  shared  in 
the  goods  of  the  community  or  family,  but  as  it  became  the  custom 
to  go  to  the  husband's  home,  her  relations  provided  her  with 
what  was  called  in  Germany  the  Oerade,  or  woman's  heir-loom. 
Starcke  speaks  of  it  as  the  part  of  the  common  property  set  apart 
for  inheritance  by  women,  as  the  Hergewdie  (weapons  and  armor) 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  men. 

The  Morgengabe  was  the  bridegroom's  contribution  to  this 
provision  for  his  wife.  It  consisted  in  "  such  horses,  goats,  and 
swine  as  go  before  the  herdsman*'  {vor  dem  Hirten  gehen).  So  it 
is  written  in  the  Saxon  land  law.f  It  is  curious  to  notice  that, 
when  the  patriarchal  order  became  established,  this  same  Oerade 

*  Lippert,  pace  18. 

t  The  ancient  custom  of  the  herdsman  foUowing  and  not  ttadimg  his  charges  is 
here  exempUfled. 

VOL.  CI^— KO.  403.  4ft 
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{Miigift)  becomes  the  property  of  the  husband,  and  the  wife  is 
expected  to  bring  it  as  a  dower.  What  was  originally  the  safe- 
guard of  her  independence  thus  becomes  a  tribute  which  she  has 
to  pay  to  her  lord  and  master. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  the  transition  from  the  matriarchal 
to  the  patriarchal  age,  but  we  see  here  and  there  signs  of  the  two 
systems  working  side  by  side.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  buying  a 
wife  was  the  earliest  step  in  the  patriarchal  direction,  although  in 
many  cases  the  purchase  does  not  seem  to  abolish  the  rights  which 
the  woman  enjoyed  under  the  earlier  system.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, this  purchase  system  led  to  a  new  mode  of  regarding  the 
marital  relationship,  and,  above  all,  it  affected  the  idea  of  parent- 
hood. Up  to  this  time  the  father  was  not  regarded  as  having 
any  particular  connection  with  his  children  ;  very  often  he  did  not 
know  them  at  all ;  and  if  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  which  traced  its 
kinship  through  the  female  line,  his  own  children  were  not  his 
heirs,  but  the  children  of  his  sister.  McLennan  says  that  no 
Nair  knows  his  own  father,  and  every  man  looks  upon  his  sister's 
children  as  his  heirs.  *'  He  would  be  considered  as  an  unnatural 
monster  were  he  to  show  such  signs  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  child 
which  he  might  suppose  to  be  his  own  as  he  did  at  the  death  of  a 
child  of  his  sister."  ♦ 

The  distinctly  paternal  feeling  is  not  an  attribute  of  primitive 
man,  and  its  development  appears  to  depend  on  certain  social  con- 
ditions, which  lead  to  a  new  set  of  associations,  awakening,  among 
other  sentiments,  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  thinks  that  all 
the  good  qualities  of  his  children  are  inherited  from  himself, while 
their  faults  he  traces  cheerfully  to  their  mother.  For  long  after  the 
father  had  become  head  of  the  family  and  possessor  of  his  wife  by 
right  of  purchase,  he  rested  his  claims  upon  the  children  solely  on 
the  fact  that  the  mother  was  his  property ;  not  upon  the  fact  of 
his  fatherhood.  That  fatherhood  per  se  has  any  claims  is  a  purely 
"  unnatural "  idea,  if  by  "  natural  "  we  imply  what  most  people  do 
mean  by  it — innate  and  aboriginal,  f 

*  *'  Primitiye  Marriage."   McLennan. 

tit  is  amusing  to  contrast  with  these  facts  the  speeches  of  several  UloBtrioiiB 
opponents  of  the  Cnstody-of -Infants  Bill,  1886.  Lord  Salisbnry  is  reported  to  hare 
said  that  he  was  "old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  by  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
law  of  Gtod  the  father  was  the  person  who  ought  to  haye  the  care  of  his  child,**  and 
that  to  act  on  the  proposals  of  this  bill  would  be  "  to  disregard  rights  held  sacred 
from  the  beginning  of  our  polity  and  resting  on  far  deeper  foundations  than  most 
of  those  which  we  have  deemed  firmly  established."   Lord  BramweU  thought  that 
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That  fatherhood  has  been  a  juridical  relationship,  even  under 
patriarchal  conditions,  is  proved  by  innumerable  indications, 
direct  and  indirect.  The  old  Jewish  law  which  obliged  the 
brother-in-law  to  marry  the  widow  and  "  raise  up  seed  '^  to  his 
dead  brother  is  a  case  in  point.  The  children  bom  under  these 
usages  were  considered  as  the  sons  of  the  dead  man.  There  is  a 
similar  custom  in  India,  called  the  niyoga,  which  permits  the 
same  practice  during  the  lifetime  of  the  husband  of  a  childless 
wife.  It  is  entirely  for  his  behoof,  for  there  is  among  these  peo- 
ple, as  among  the  Chinese  and  many  other  races,  an  intense  anx« 
iety  to  have  a  son  who  can  perform  for  the  father  the  rites  of  the 
dead.  Among  the  Ossetes  (according  to  Starcke)  the  children 
of  successive  marriages  are  all  ascribed  to  the  original  husband, 
and  they  inherit  his  property.  If  a  widow  lives  with  several  other 
men,  her  children  are  all  legitimate  ;  and  in  Assam,  where  wid- 
ows may  not  marry  again,  their  children  are  nevertheless  free 
from  any  stigma,  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  dead  hus- 
band's name.* 

Starcke  speaks  of  the  juridical  character  of  fatherhood,  '*of 
which  we  have  given  so  many  instances,*'  and  shows  that  it 
rested  entirely  on  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  the  mother. 
While  she  lived  in  a  state  of  comparative  freedom  the  notion  that 
any  one  but  herself  could  make  a  claim  to  her  children  seems 
never  to  have  entered  into  a  man's  wildest  dreams  :  it  needed  a 
civilized  age  to  arrive  at  that  culmination  of  injustice  and  in- 
consequence which  we  now  try  to  poetize  and  defend,  as  best  we 

the  propoeed  clause  (which  flrave  powers  to  the  mother  as  weU  as  to  the  father  in  the 
care  and  cdncation  of  the  children)  **  would  really  add  another  to  the  terrors  of 
matrimony."  "  There  might  he  nothing  wrong  in  the  husband's  conduct,  yet.beoause 
his  wife  entertained  different  views  from  him  as  to  the  bringing-up  of  the  chUdren, 
he  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  legal  proceedings."  Lord 
Bramwell  had  asked  the  opinion  of  a  learned  Judge  who  had  as  large  an  experience, 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  of  matrimonial  difllsrenoes  as  any  man.  and  his  learned  friend 
had  said  :  "  If  two  men  ride  on  one  horse,  one  must  ride  in  front."  It  appeared  to 
be  a  foregone  conclusion  who  that  **  one  "  ought  to  be.  Lord  Bramwell  alao  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  on  the  groimd  that  it  might "  require  the  court  to  make  an  order 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  chUdren,  which  the  father 
now  rightly  possessed,  to  both  father  and  mother.  That  would  be  a  dual  control  of 
the  most  vieious  kind." 

*  Speaking  of  the  chUdren  of  a  wife  who,  in  the  transition  age,  is  aUowed  to  re- 
turn to  her  home  after  she  has  borne  a  certain  number  (three  or  flye,  according  to 
the  tribe),  Lippert  says  that  the  new  system  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
now  the  children  remain  with  the  father.  "  8ie  gehdren  eben  nieht  mehr  Jener 
(the  mother),  aondem  dem,  der  diese  gekavft  hat,  ao  wU  die  FrUehU  dem  geMhxn 
der  den  Baum  gekav/t,** 
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may>  with  cheap  sentiment  and  an  appeal  to  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  "  Nature/'  Until  that  word  can  be  used  with  some  little 
intelligence,  it  would  be  useful  to  banish  it  entirely  from  di^ 
cussion.  ^^  Nature ''  is  made  into  the  prop  of  all  human  arrange- 
ments that  happen  to  please  popular  prejudices ;  but  nobody  re- 
members that  "  Nature '^  supports  equally  a  great  many  things 
at  which  popular  sentiment  shudders.  The  only  thing  that  we 
can  yet  be  quite  sure  of  in  regard  to  "  Nature  "  is  that  she  is  not 
a  set  of  permanent,  invariable  laws.  She  is  infinitely  variable^ 
adaptable;  she  is  perpetually  recreating  herself  and  assuming  new 
forms  and  new  developments. 

We  have  the  most  varied  evidence  respecting  the  lives  of  races 
in  different  climates  and  conditions  ;  at  times  even  in  apparently 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  as  in  Sumatra,  where  there  are  two 
forms  of  marriage,  the  one  involving  the  male  line  of  succession, 
the  other  the  female.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  first 
(implying  the  male  line)  the  husband  buys  his  wife,  while  in  the 
second  the  woman's  family  buys  her  a  husband,  who  has  to  leave 
his  own  home  and  go  to  that  of  his  wife,  where  he  is  treated 
pai-tly  as  a  kinsman,  partly  as  a  slave.  The  acme  of  horror,  from 
a  masculine  point  of  view,  is  reached  among  the  Eooch  tribe, 
where  the  husband  is  subject  to  his  wife  and  mother-in4aw  ! 

The  connection  between  the  purchase  of  the  wife — with  the 
consequent  claim  upon  the  children — and  the  establishment  of  the 
male  lino  is  in  this  instance  clearly  seen.  We  can  gather  from  this 
and  from  other  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  in  what  manner  our 
modern  system  became  inaugurated.  In  Sumatra  it  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  wealth  of  the  woman's  family  whether  she 
bought  a  husband  and  handed  down  her  name  to  her  children,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  bought  her  and  transmitted  his 
name  to  posterity.  ** Nature"  has  evidently  been  altogether  left 
out  of  account  in  the  arrangements  of  these  singular  people.  The 
same  lack  of  obedience  to  her  dictates  is  exemplified  in  the  two 
great  systems  of  primitive  marriage,  exogamy  and  endogamy, — 
the  one  insisting  upon  marriage  with  women  outside  the  tribe; 
the  other  as  strenuously  enjoining  marriage  within  it. 

Among  the  Circassians  even  the  serfs  are  forbidden  to  marry 
one  of  the  tribe.  McLennan  quotes  from  Bell's  "  Journal  in  Cir- 
cassia"  the  incident  of  an  unlucky  steward  or  confidential  agent 
of  Bell's  host,  to  whom  the  man  had  fled  for  protection.     He  had 
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fallen  in  love  with  and  married  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe^  and 
had  thus  become  liable  to  punishment.  The  incident  brings  be- 
fore the  mind  a  very  singular  condition  of  affairs  from  our  point 
of  view,  for  this  man  had  been  living  ''in  a  fraternity  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  between  whom  marriage  was  absolutely  prohib- 
ited/' This  surely  indicates  an  amount  of  self-control  which  civ- 
ilized man  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  exercise.  Facts, 
indeed,  seem  to  point  to  a  most  unexpected  conclusion  regarding 
the  position  which  the  passional  impulses  take  in  primitive  com- 
munities, as  compared  with  others.  Marriage  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  affair  of  state  rather  than  of  attraction  or  im- 
pulse. 

Children  were  deemed  of  enormous  importance  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  for  then  the  number  of  a  man's  children  and  de- 
pendants marked  his  rank  in  the  community;  and  there  was, 
besides,  a  very  strong  feeling  about  having  sons  to  carry  on  the 
name,  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  dead,  and  to  bring  offerings  to 
the  fane.  It  was  these  considerations  which  appeared  chiefly  to 
provide  the  motive  in  primitive  marriages. 

No  matter  under  what  aspect  uncivilized  man  is  considered, 
he  contradicts  all  preconceived  notions  as  to  his  fundamental 
instincts  and  their  action  on  his  life  :  not  one  instinct  is  appar- 
rently  beyond  the  power  of  opinion,  prejudice,  or  religion.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  trait  that  is  quite  invariable.  Even  modes  of 
expressing  feelings  by  gesture  are  not  the  same  universally.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  this  fact.  The 
Malays  always  sit  down  on  speaking  to  a  superior ;  the  Todas  of 
the  Nilgherry  Hills  show  respect  by  "  raising  the  open  hand  to 
the  face,  resting  the  thumb  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  ";  in  an- 
other district  it  is  good  form  to  turn  one's  back  on  a  person  in 
sign  of  respect,  "  especially  when  speaking  to  him."  According 
to  Freycinet,  "  tears  were  recognized  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  as 
a  sign  of  happiness'';  blushing  is  said  to  be  unknown  among  the 
Brazilian  Indians,  but  after  long  intercourse  with  Europeans 
the  weakness  begins  to  appear. 

As  regards  what  is  considered  proper  and  improper  in  the 
matter  of  clothing,  of  course  there  is  no  standard  other  than  cus- 
tom. Wallace  tells  us  of  the  women  of  the  Amazon  districts  who, 
in  deference  to  European  feelings,  sometimes  wore  a  few  depreca- 
tory garments ;  but  when  they  did  so,  they  used  to  feel  extremely 
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nncomfortable  and  lacking  in  those  feelings  of  delicacy  proper  to 
their  sex.  Lubbock  goes  on  to  point  out  differences  in  the  ideas 
of  virtue.  "  The  Sichuana  language/'  he  says,  "contains  no  ex- 
pression for  thanks ;  the  Algonquin  had  no  word  for  love ;  the 
Tinnft  no  word  for  beloved  ;  mercy  was  with  the  North  American 
Indians  a  mistake,  and  peace  an  evil;  theft,  says  Gatlin,  they  call 
*  capturing ' ;  the  first  virtue  is  revenge.'*  Cunning  and  deceit  are 
also  much  admired.* 

"Is  a  man  to  starve,"  said  an  African  indignantly  to  Captain 
Burton,  "  while  his  sister  has  children  whom  she  might  sell  ?  " 
This  remark  is  also  quoted  by  Lubbock,  as  well  as  Muller's  asser- 
tion that  in  Peru  it  was  thought  shocking  for  a  woman  to  bear 
twins ;  she  was  driven  out  of  society,  and  the  poor  twins  were 
given  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  writer  concludes  his  account  of 
these  customs  by  saying :  "  I  cannot  indeed  but  think  that  the 
differences  observable  in  savage  tribes  are  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  similarities.'' 

*  All  this  goes  to  prove  the  apparently  fortuitous  nature  of 
human  ideas  and  customs,  and  makes  it  at  once  easier  and  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  certain  developments  of  ab- 
original notions  have  taken  place  in  civilized  societies,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others.  The  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  rule  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  temporary  weakness  and  engross- 
ing cares  involved  in  motherhood ;  so  that  whenever  some  varia- 
tion in  the  life  of  a  community  occurred,  tending  to  alter  the 
balance  in  favor  of  masculine  rule,  that  advantage  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  lost.  A  new  custom  would  thus  grow  up  and  become 
fixed. 

Gradually  the  old  reverence  for  the  mother  died  out,  and  she 
was  treated  more  and  more  as  a  chattel  and  a  slave.  In  the  old 
days  the  husband  liad  in  many  cases  been  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  wife's  family  :  he  now  had  his  revenge.  It  is  not  in 
average  human  nature,  as  hitherto  existing,  to  possess  and  not  to 
abuse  absolute  power.  The  history  of  woman  from  the  time  of  the 
general  establishment  of  the  rule  of  man  is  tragic  in  the  extreme. 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  worst  of  that  tragedy,  for  a  terrible 
silence  hangs  over  it,  as  over  the  sufferings  of  all  helpless  and 
disfranchised  classes.  Adaptation,  however,  appears  to  be  in- 
variable among  organic  beings,  to  enable  them  to  survive  the 

«  *'  PrehlBtorlo  Timeck"   Sir  John  Lubbock. 
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conditions  that  would  otherwise  destroy  them ;  and  to  this  law 
can  be  referred  the  greater  number  of  those  characteristics  which 
are  said— of  ten  with  mere  parrot-like  iteration — to  belong  es- 
pecially to  women. 

The  power  of  undisturbed  association  of  ideas  in  creating 
belief,  and  in  lulling  the  objections  of  the  reason  and  even  of  the 
heart,  has  never  been  sufficiently  realized.  In  spite  of  the 
astounding  evidence  of  history,  few  people  are  able  to  believe  that 
human  beings  can  be  strongly  influenced  by  anything  short  of 
standing  armies  and  a  body  of  police,  the  majority  entirely  for- 
getting that  they  themselves  are  living  under  the  thrall  of  estab- 
lished ideas,  that  this  subtle,  ubiquitous  power  directs  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives,  even  to  **  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed. '^ 

When  sacrifices  of  children  were  made  to  Moloch,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  parents  should  offer  them  voluntarily ;  otherwise  the 
gift  was  of  no  avail.  **  The  parents  stopped  the  cries  of  their 
children  by  fondling  and  kissing  them,  for  the  victim  ought  not 
to  weep,  and  the  sound  of  the  complaint  was  drowned  in  the  din 
of  flutes  and  kettledrums.  Mothers,  according  to  Plutarch,  stood 
by  without  tears  or  sobs ;  if  they  wept  or  sobbed,  they  lost  the 
honor  of  the  sacrifice,  and  their  children  were  sacrificed  notwith- 
standing.''*  Such  is  the  power  of  ideas  I  Year  after  year  the 
great  metal  image,  with  its  fierce  internal  fire,  stretched  out  its 
arms,  and  mothers  brought  their  children  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  idol. 

As  soon  as  the  woman  ceased  to  be  protected  by  the  force  of  ideas 
— as  soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  she  lost  her  position  as  head  of  the 
family — her  downward  path  was  certain.  There  were  no  senti- 
ments of  justice,  on  general  grounds,  among  savages;  their  con- 
duct was  actuated  by  custom  exclusively.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  women  have  been  subjected  to  cruel  ill-treatment,  not  only 
among  savages,  but  among  civilized  people.  The  present  forms 
of  cruelty  are  direct  descendants  from  the  customs  of  patriarchal 
ancestors.! 

*  "  Phoenicia . "   George  RawlinBon. 

t  McLennan  quotes  Sir  Qeorge  Grey's  aocount  of  Australian  wooing,  which 
bringa  home  to  as  the  kind  of  existence  the  women  of  these  tribes  lead.  "  Even 
supposing  a  woman  to  give  no  encouragement  to  her  admirers,  many  plots  are  laid  to 
carry  her  oft,  and  in  the  encounters  which  result  from  these  she  is  almost  certain  to 
r.xseive  some  violent  injury,  for  each  of  the  combatants  orders  her  to  follow  him, 
and,  in  the  event  of  her  refusing,  throws  a  spear  at  her.** 
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Capture-marriage  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  very  wide- 
spread^ and  marriage  by  purchase  became  the  practice 
among  many  endogamous  tribes.  Exogamy  seems  almost  to 
imply  marriage  by  capture.  Writers  do  not  appear  to  have 
agreed  that  there  ever  was  a  period  of  unlimited  promiscuity.  It 
is  held  by  some  that  there  always  existed  a  tendency  to  form  into 
groups  with  a  woman  as  centre.  Polyandry  is  regarded  as  an 
earlier  practice  than  polygamy.  Polyandry,  in  different  foxins, 
has  been  traced  almost  universally ;  often  in  what  is  called  its 
higher  stage,  when  the  men  who  had  one  wife  between  them  were 
all  brothers.  In  that  case,  all  her  children  were  regarded  as  the 
offspring  of  the  eldest  brother. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  instances  which  show  how  little 
ground  there  is  for  the  common  opinion  that,  in  all  essentials,  hu- 
man nature  tends  to  organize  the  family  relationships  on  the  same 
plan,  the  sexes  remaining  practically  unvaried  in  their  place  and 
function  in  the  state.  That  such  fundamental  facts  about  mankind 
have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  the 
gigantic  fallacies  upon  which  we  have  built  so  many  theories  and  so 
many  institutions.  Not  only  do  races  differ  in  social  forms  and  rela- 
tions, but  even  virtue  and  vice  change  places.  There  are  countries 
where  parricide  is  described  as  ''  not  a  crime,  but  a  custom  *' ; 
there  are  others  where  the  father,  or,  rather,  the  head  of  the  family, 
is  regarded  almost  as  a  god. 

Ideas  of  what  is  becoming  and  attractive  also  vary  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  one  to  despair  of  ever  finding  a  rational  philo- 
sophic theory  of  the  beautiful.  In  Guinea  the  men  have  their 
skin  ornamented  with  elaborate  patterns,  like  a  Morris  wall-paper, 
and  in  the  Deccan  the  women  present  an  effective  cutaneous  ap- 
pearance resembling  flowered  damask.  They  cut  the  designs  on  the 
flesh  with  as  much  heroism  as  the  modern  civilized  woman  pinches 
in  her  waist  or  the  civilized  young  man  wears  intolerable  collars. 
In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  beginning  of  landscape 
art  on  the  bodies  of  these  devoted  savages.  The  dread  of  pain 
seems  to  deter  them  not  at  all. 

Among  many  races  there  is  no  fear  of  death,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Paraguays,  the  Feejeans,  and  the  negroes  of  Dahomey.  The 
Chinese  seem  to  share  this  indifference,  since  among  them,  as  is 
well  known,  a  man  condemned  to  bo  executed  can  buy  a  sub- 
stitute. 
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Primitive  notions  of  religion  are  only  less  remarkable  than 
some  modern  ones.  Savages  often  get  angry  with  their  gods  ; 
indeed,  even  the  Bomans  used  to  lose  patience  and  take  to  ston- 
ing the  sacred  images.  The  Nicobar  Islanders  put  np  scarecrows 
to  frighten  away  the  deity^  and  Barton  once  heard  an  old  Esca 
woman,  who  was  suffering  from  toothache,  offer  up  the  following 
prayer:  "0  Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  mine!  0  Allah, 
may  thy  gums  be  as  sore  as  mine  are  now!'' 

That  primitive  people  have  no  narrow  preconceptions  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  their  deities  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  *'when  the  missionaries  introduced  a  printing-press 
into  Feejeo,  the  heathen  at  once  declared  it  to  be  a  god.''  * 

In  shorty  we  are  forced  either  to  give  up  even  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  primitive  habits  and  ideas  of  mankind,  or  to  resign 
ourselves  to  surrender  any  pet  theory  about "  human  nature  "  which 
we  may  happen  to  cherish.  And  having  submitted  to  that  pain- 
ful sacrifice,  we  are  rewarded  by  finding  another  belief  in  the 
place  of  the  former  one,  which  is,  after  all,  more  inspiring.  We 
discover  that  ''  human  nature"  need  not  be  a  perpetual  obstacle 
to  change,  to  hope,  and  to  progress,  as  we  have  hitherto  made  it ; 
but  that  it  is  the  very  instrument  or  material  through  which  that 
change,  tliat  hope,  and  that  progress  can  be  achieved. 

MoNA  Caibd. 

*  "  Prehifltorio  Times."   (Quoted  by  Labbook  from  Kotsebae.) 
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The  most  serious  question  which  faces  the  modem  world 
to-day  is  the  question  of  the  government  of  great  cities  under 
universal  suffrage.  There  is  hardly  any  political  or  social  puzzle 
the  solution  of  which  has  not  to  be  worked  out  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns.  The  labor  problem,  for  instance,  is  almost 
exclusively  a  city  problem.  It  is  in  cities  the  great  labor  troubles 
occur.     It  is  in  them  that  population  is  growing  most  rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
five  great  capitals  during  twenty  years,  ending  in  the  year  of  the 
latest  census: 


London... 
Paris.... 

Berlin 

Rome 

New  York 


1861. 
2,803,989 

187L 
3,254,260 

1861. 
1,096,741 

1872. 
1,851.792 

1867. 
702.437 

1871. 
82S.389 

1874. 
949,144 

1858. 
180,359 

1870. 
216,030 

187S. 
241.484 

1860. 
805,658 

1870. 
912,292 

188L 
3,814»57i 

1881. 
2,260,023 

1885. 
1,315,297 

1881. 
900,467 

1880. 
1.20a299 


Far  from  being  dependent  for  their  increase  in  numbers,  as  the 
country  districts  are  in  the  main,  on  the  majority  of  births  over 
deaths,  they  grow  in  size  through  immigration  on  a  great  scale. 
In  all  the  leading  countries  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  men, 
women,  and  children  into  them.  Men  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  move  into  them  as  the  places  in  which  there  are  the  most 
varied  opportunities  for  such  pleasures  as  wealth  brings.  Men 
who  have  their  fortunes  still  to  make  crowd  into  them  as  the 
places  in  which  .there  are  the  best  markets  and  the  best  opening 
for  every  variety  of  talent. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
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the  poor^  the  improvident,  the  disgraced,  the  criminals,  all  the 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  are  consumed  with  the  passion  for 
city  life.  There  is  hardly  any  unsuccessful  or  unfortunate  man 
in  the  United  States,  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy, 
possessed  of  any  mental  activity  or  bodily  strength,  who  does  not 
think  his  condition  would  be  bettered  by  getting  to  some  great 
capital.  The  laborers  are  even  more  eager  for  the  change  than 
the  other  classes.  A  disgust  with  country  life  has  spread,  or  is 
spreading,  among  workingmen  in  all  these  countries.  Farmers 
in  England  and  France  complain  that,  in  spite  of  the  aid  of 
machinery,  farming  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  through 
want  of  hands.  The  new  generation  are  unwilling  to  cultivate 
the  earth  any  longer,  or  endure  the  solitude  of  farm  life,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

The  cities  themselves  do  everything  to  stimulate  this  move- 
ment. Parks  and  gardens,  cheap  concerts,  free  museums  and 
art  galleries,  cheap  means  of  conveyance,  model  lodging-houses, 
rich  charities,  such  as  every  city  is  now  offering  in  abundance  to 
all  comers,  are  so  many  inducements  to  country  poor  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  streets.  They  are  the  exact  equivalents,  as  an  invita- 
tion  to  the  lazy  and  the  pleasure-loving,  of  the  Soman  circus 
and  free  flour  which  we  all  use  in  explanation  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Empire.  They  are  luxuries  which  seem  to  be  within 
every  man's  reach  gratis,  and  they  act  with  tremendous  force  on 
the  rural  imagination.  Nor  is  there  as  yet  the  slightest  sign  of 
reaction.  The  great  transmigrations  of  the  world  are  in  the  main 
those  of  the  farmers  from  one  farm  to  another  ;  but  there  is  no 
sign  among  the  poor  of  a  return  to  the  country  of  those  who  have 
once  tasted  the  sweets  of  city  life.  That  this  aversion  from  the 
land  among  the  masses  should  be  contemporaneous  with  the  rapid 
spread  of  Henry  George's  theory,  that  poverty  is  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty men  have  in  getting  hold  of  ground  to  cultivate,  is  surely  a 
very  curious  social  phenomenon.  Its  success,  however,  has  been 
mainly  in  the  towns.  He  has  had  but  few  disciples  among  the 
agricultural  population,  and  I  suspect  that  even  in  the  towns,  if 
it  were  possible  to  analyze  the  grounds  on  which  his  followers 
have  taken  up  his  gospel,  it  would  be  found,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  that  land,  in  their  minds,  simply  stood  for  wealth  in  general^ 
and  that  they  thought  of  it  as  something  that  yielded  ground 
rent  or  house  rent  rather  than  as  something  that  grew  crops. 
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Though  last,  not  least,  the  opportunities  for  concealment,  for 
escaping  observation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  securing  solitude, 
which  great  masses  of  population  afford,  make  the  cities  very 
attractiye  to  criminals.  They  are  the  chosen  homes  of  eyerybody 
inclined  to,  or  actually  living,  a  life  of  crime  or  a  life  bordering 
on  crime.  Gamblers,  thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  brothel- 
keepers,  and  the  great  army  of  those  who  shirk  regular  industry, 
all  throng  to  the  city  as  the  place  which  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talents.  The  last-named 
class  forms  in  every  city  a  very  large  body  of  persons  who,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  criminal  population,  live  on  it 
or  through  it,  and  readily  descend  into  its  ranks. 

This  tendency  is  aggravated  in  this  country  by  immigration, 
especially  in  the  case  of  New  York,  which  is  the  great  receiving 
port  for  such  additions  to  our  population  as  come  from  Europe. 
In  spite  of  frequent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of 
appearances  to  the  contrary  created  by  such  excesses  as  those 
of  the  Anarchists  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  the  bulk  of  the 
European  immigrants  to  this  country  are  orderly,  industrious 
people  who  have  contributed  much  to  its  material  prosperity, 
and  have  made,  by  the  sums  of  money  they  bring  with  them,  no 
less  than  by  their  labor,  by  no  means  insignificant  additions  to  its 
capital.  They  have  undoubtedly  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
opening  up  and  reclamation  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  known  as  the  West.  Without  them  the  creation  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  which  we  are  now  so  frantically  trying 
to  protect  through  the  tariff,  would  have  been  impossible.  So  it 
will  not  do  to  throw  on  them  all  the  responsibility  of  our  political 
disorders  and  shortcomings.  But  nobody  can  deny  that  they 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  city  gov- 
ernment under  universal  suffrage. 

Every  ship-load  of  immigrants  which  lands  in  New  York  con- 
tains a  certain  proportion  of  what  may,  for  political  purposes,  bo 
called  sediment — that  is,  of  persons  with  no  fixed  trade  or  calling 
or  any  kind  of  industrial  training,  who  started  with  but  little 
money  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  pay  their  passage  at  sea. 
To  some  of  these  New  York  is  as  far  as  they  want  to  go  ;  to  most 
of  them  it  is  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  they  at  once  recniit  the 
legion  of  what  the  French  call  '^  dedassh*' — that  is,  of  social 
adventurers  who  are  compelled  to  live  either  by  manual  labor  or 
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by  their  wits ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  one  who  has  any  wits 
who  does  not  prefer  the  latter.  That  they  furnish  constant  reSn- 
forcements  to  the  vicious  and  criminal  elements  of  the  population 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  More  than  this,  they  furnish  the 
puzzle  of  philosophers  and  the  despair  of  statesmen. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  subject,  as  far  as  New  York  is 
concerned,  without  distinguishing  between  the  influence  on  poli- 
tics of  the  different  nationalities  which  are  represented  in  the  vot- 
ing population  of  the  city.  The  two  which  play  the  leading  part 
are  the  Germans  and  the  Irish.  At  the  last  census  their  numbers 
were  about  equal.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  politi- 
cal activity,  partly  owing  to  difference  of  temperament,  partly  to 
difference  of  training.  The  Germans  are  a  slow,  plodding,  some- 
what phlegmatic,  and  veiy  serious  people,  who,  as  Dr.  Von  Hoist, 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  truly  says,  in  the  feverish  inten- 
sity of  American  activity,  with  their  moderate  and  sober  ideals, 
quiet  and  steady  energy,  and  modest  self-confidence,  act  as  a 
wholesome  leaven. 

The  Irish  are  quick,  passionate,  impetuous,  impressionable, 
easily  influenced,  and  with  a  hereditary  disposition  to  personal 
loyalty  to  a  leader  of  some  sort.  Their  immigration  is  a  more  ig- 
norant one  than  the  German — indeed,  I  might  say  less  civilized. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  but  little,  if  any,  industrial  training, 
while  the  Germans  have  a  great  deal.  There  are  probably  ten 
Germans  who  come  here  with  a  trade  of  some  sort  for  one 
Irishman,  and  their  trades  are  apt  to  be  skilled  ones  which  no 
man  can  successfully  follow  without  having  some  sort  of  mental 
discipline  and  steadiness  of  character.  The  Germans,  too,  come 
with  more  or  less  affection  for  the  government  they  have  left 
bcliiud  and  pride  in  its  success.  The  Irish  come  with  hatred 
for  their  home  government  bred  in  their  very  bones.  What  is, 
perhaps,  as  serious  a  difference  as  any  is  that  all  classes  of 
Germans,  except  the  military  aristocracy,  arc  represented 
in  the  German  immigration.  It  has  always  a  mixture  of  edu- 
cated men  and  successful  business  men  who  are  on  excellent 
terms  with  their  humbler  countrymen,  and  united  to  them 
by  all  the  usual  social  and  political  ties.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  Irish  that  their  educated  class  and  successful  business  class 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion at  home  by  differences  of  race  and  religion,  which  continue 
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under  the  new  skies ;  and  the  religious  differences  occasionally 
treat  Americans  to  the,  to  them,  astonishing  phenomena  known  as 
"  Orange  riots/'  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  poor  Irish  who 
drop  down  into  the  New  York  streets  as  a  deposit  from  each  suc- 
cessive wave  of  immigration  find  themselves  without  respectable 
natural  leaders,  and  a  ready  prey  to  sharp-witted  political  ad- 
venturers. They  are  separated  from  Americans,  too,  not  only  by 
difference  of  habits,  traditions,  and  ideals,  but  by  difference  of 
religion — perhaps  the  most  formidable  barrier  of  all.  They  have 
to  contend  against  that  dread  of  Catholicism  which  has  now  be- 
come among  all  classes  of  Anglo-Saxons,  whether  religious  or 
sceptical,  an  integral  part  of  their  mental  and  moral  make-up. 
And  the  Irish  soon  learn  to  regard  the  Americans,  as  they  have 
learned  through  sorrowful  experience  to  regard  the  well-to-do 
class  in  their  own  country,  as  in  some  sort  lawful  political  prey, 
whom  it  is  not  improper  to  tax,  if  they  get  a  chance,  without 
mercy  or  compunction. 

What  makes  this  all  the  more  formidable  is  that  they  have 
familiarity  with  political  machinery,  without  having  any  political 
experience;  that  is,  they  know  all  about  voting  and  agitating  and 
canvassing,  but  they  have  never  yet  elected  legislators  who  were 
responsible  for  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  whom  they 
could  fairly  call  to  account  if  their  affairs  were  mismanaged,  or 
of  whose  misconduct  thev  felt  the  direct  effects.  In  other 
words,  they  have  never  had  the  only  political  training  which 
develops  public  spirit  or  a  sense  of  public  morality  —  the  strong- 
est argument  of  all,  to  my  mind,  for  Irish  home  rule.  Irish 
parliamentary  elections  are,  in  fact,  as  a  means  of  political 
training,  complete  shams.  Nor  have  the  Irish  had  any 
educating  experience  in  the  conduct  of  their  local  affairs. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  large  body  of  the  Irish  voters  in  our 
large  cities  enter  on  the  game  of  politics  in  what  may  be  called  a 
predatory  state  of  mind,  without  any  sense  of  public  duty,  or  of 
community  of  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  tax-payers.  When  we 
add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  large  body  of  immi- 
grants who  land  in  this  country  with  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  therefore  can  at  once  become  acquainted  with  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  spoils  system  as  practised  by  the  natives,  and 
with  the  whole  system  of  "pulls  "by  which  justice  is  denied  or  per- 
verted, the  public  money  converted  into  "boodle,'*  and  places  won 
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by  the  incompetent,  the  part  they  play  in  aggravating  the  puzzle 
of  city  government  is  not  surprising.  As  voters  simply,  the 
Bohemians  and  Poles  are  just  as  manageable  as  they  are. 
In  what  is  called  *'  the  banner  Republican  district ''  in  this  city, 
the  Eighth,  in  which  the  late  Johnny  O'Brien  held  sway,  there 
are  but  few  Irish.  The  bulk  of  the  voters  are  Slavs  of  one 
denomination  or  another,  and  follow  a  leader  with  just  such 
fidelity  as  the  Irish,  but  they  do  not  know  enough  to  get  hold  of 
offices.  They  do  not  secure  any  of  the  prizes  of  corruption  ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  language  and  un- 
familiar with  the  machinery  by  which  a  share  in  the  electoral 
plunder  can  be  obtained. 

Though  last,  not  least,  the  temptation  to  immigrants  who  have 
no  skilled  trade  and  are  averse  to  manual  labor,  and  yet  have  a 
little  more  push  and  intelligence  than  the  mass  of  their  compa- 
triots, to  go  into  the  liquor  business  in  New  York,  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  licenses  are  obtained,  is  very  strong,  and  the 
Irish  fall  victims  to  it  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  class 
of  new-comers.  But  very  little  capital  is  required  ;  in  fact, 
hardly  any,  as  credit  for  liquor  is  readily  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillers and  brewers  by  pushing  fellows,  and  the  furniture  and 
fixtures  of  a  *'  rum-hole  "  involve  but  little  outlav.  With  a  barrel 
of  cheap  whiskey,  which  can  be  easily  increased  by  adulteration^ 
and  a  few  kegs  of  beer  on  hand,  an  energetic  new-comer  in  New 
York  not  only  obtains  at  once  the  means  of  livelihood,  but  finds 
himself  speedily  a  prominent  social  and  political  figure  in  his 
ward,  whom  men  that  he  thinks  highly  placed  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  flatter,  or  cajole,  or  encourage.  And  the  ease  with 
which  he  can  enter  the  liquor  business, — an  ease  the  like  of  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  civilized  city, — and  his  joy  at  find- 
ing that  in  a  rum-shop  he  has  made  the  first  step  in  what  seems  to 
him  a  public  career,  naturally  affect  prof  oundly  the  imagination  of 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  both  here  and  at  home,  who  know 
something  about  him  and  watch  his  progress,  and  form  their  esti- 
mate of  American  politics  and  morals  from  his  example. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  change  in  the  constitution 
of  this  State  in  1846,  establishing  universal  suffrage,  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  which  followed  the  Irish  famine.  Its  result  was  that 
the  city  was  soon  flooded  with  a  Ivge  body  pf  ignorant  voters. 
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who  at  once  famished  political  speculators  with  a  new  field  for 
their  peculiar  talents.  Within  six  years  they  produced  a  kind  of 
demagogue  previously  unknown  to  the  American  public  in  the 
person  of  Fernando  Wood,  who,  by  their  aid,  got  into  the  mayor- 
alty in  1854 — the  first  of  his  kind  who  had  ever  done  so,  for  he 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  adventurer,  with  no  standing 
in  the  business  community.  It  was  really  he  who  organized  New 
York  city  politics  on  what  may  be  called  a  criminal  basis  ;  tlat 
is,  he  discovered  the  use  which  might  be  made  in  politics  of  the 
newly-arrived  foreigner,  and  the  part  which  the  liquor-dealers  and 
all  keepers  of  criminal  or  semi-criminal  drinking-places  might  be 
made  to  play  in  maintaining  party  discipline  and  organization. 
In  controlling  a  body  of  ignorant  voters,  who  did  not  read,  no 
agents  could  be  so  useful  as  the  keepers  of  "resorts'^  in  which 
men  congregated  in  the  evening,  and  at  which  they  got  credit  for 
both  food  and  drink. 

Consequently  the  liquor-dealer,  whether  as  a  keeper  of  a  bar, 
or  of  a  "  dive,*'  or  of  a  brothel,  or  of  a  cheap  hotel,  rapidly  rose 
into  the  political  prominence  which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed* 
He  became  a  captain  of  ten,  or  of  fifty,  or  of  a  hundred,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  rum-shop  and  his  own  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. He  rapidly  took  the  place  in  politics  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  held  by  the  foremen  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies,  us  a  centre  of  political  influence  and  as  the  trans- 
mitter to  the  various  wards  of  the  will  of  the  gods  of  the  Tammany 
Society.  Wood  was  succeeded  as  a  boss  by  Tweed,  and  Tweed, 
of  course,  brought  the  Wood  system  to  perfection.  He  gave  the 
liquor-dealers  increased  political  weight,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  tenement-house  population  by  lavish  charities,  such 
as  the  distribution  of  free  coal  in  winter,  which  Wood  had  never 
thought  of,  and  with  a  success  which  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  reelected  to  the  State  Senate  by  his  constituents  while 
the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  world  above  them  was  ringing  with 
the  exposure  of  his  frauds  and  thefts. 

How  Tweed  passed  away  everybody  knows.  He  was  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  excess.  He  might  have  stolen  with  perfect  im- 
punity for  a  long  period,  had  he  been  more  moderate.  He  was 
ruined  by  the  scale  on  which  he  did  his  work.  But  his  system 
remained,  and  in  due  time  produced  a  successor  in  the  person  of 
John  Kelly,  who  had  profited  by  Tweed's  example,  practised  the 
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great  Greek  maxim  ^^not  too  much  of  anything/'  simply  made 
every  candidate  pay  handsomely  for  his  nomination^  pocketed  the 
money  himself,  and,  whether  he  rendered  any  account  of  it  or  not, 
died  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune.  His  policy  was  the 
very  safe  one  of  making  the  city  money  go  as  far  as  possible 
among  the  workers  by  compelling  every  office-holder  to  divide  his 
salary  and  perquisites  with  a  number  of  other  persons.  In  this 
way  no  one  person  made  the  gains  known  under  Tweed,  but  a  far 
greater  number  were  kept  in  a  state  of  contentment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exposures  was  thus  averted  or  greatly  lessened. 

The  more  the  Tammany  organization  had  to  rely  on  the  liquor- 
dealers,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  was  the  transfer  of  its  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  the  criminal  class.  By  criminal  class  I  do 
not  mean  simply  the  class  which  commits  highway  robbery  or 
burglary,  or  receives  stolen  goods,  or  keeps  gambling-houses  or 
houses  of  ill-fame.  I  mean  not  these  only,  but  all  who  associate 
with  them  in  political  work,  and  who  share  political  spoils  with 
them ;  who  help  to  shield  them  from  judicial  pursuit  either  by 
their  influence  with  the  district  attorney  or  with  the  police  jus- 
tices, or  with  the  police ;  in  other  words,  both  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  crimes  and  those  who  are  not  repelled  by  them  and 
are  willing  to  profit  in  politics  by  their  activity. 

As  I  have  said  before,  each  of  the  numerous  small  sets,  or 
'*  gangs,''  of  which  this  world  is  made  up  has  its  '*  headquar- 
ters"  at  some  liquor-store,  or  bar,  or  club,  the  keeper  of  which 
is  its  political  guide  and  friend  in  times  of  trouble ;  and  he  is 
under  a  constant  impulse  to  push  the  political  fortunes  of 
his  clients  and  demand  recognition  for  them  so  as  to  justify  their 
reliance  on  him  and  respect  for  him.  As  long  as  Democratic  vic- 
tories in  this  city  have  to  be  won  by  his  exertions,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  gainsay  him.  Men  of  all  other  trades 
and  callings  occasionally  retire  from  ''politics"  altogether,  for  a 
long  or  short  period.  But  the  liquor-dealer  never  retires.  He  re- 
mains an  agitator,  organizer,  and  counsellor  by  virtue  of  his  call- 
ing. His  '^  place  "  is  the  centre  of  political  gossip.  He  knows 
more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  ward  or  district  than  anybody 
else — who  hates  whom ;  who  is  going  to  *'  get  even  "  with  whom ; 
what  Billy  has  been  promised,  or  why  he  did  not  get  it;  from  whom 
Jake  borroweil  his  assessment,  and  how  much  he  owes  Barney, 
and  what  *' deals"  are  in  progress  or  have  been  contemplated. 
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Connequently,  every  organization  which  counts  on  him  tends  more 
and  more  to  pass  into  his  hands  and  those  of  his  customers. 

This  tendency  has  been  strong  in  Tammany  for  many  years. 
It  has  ended  in  excluding  nearly  all  men  of  good  character  and 
respectable  associations  from  its  management.  The  public^  which 
remembers  that  it  used  to  have  prominent  lawyers  and  business 
men  among  its  sachems  and  on  its  Executive  Committee^  is  habitu- 
ally startled  at  finding  it  in  charge  of  liquor-dealers  and  ''toughs.'' 
The  remedy  so  often  proposed,  of  taking  away  the  charter  which 
the  Tammany  Society  obtained  in  its  early  and  better  days  as  a 
semi-charitable  organization,  is  puerile  on  its  face.  The  only  use 
of  the  charter  of  the  organization  as  at  present  constituted  is  to 
enable  it  to  own  real  estate.  But  it  does  not  need  to  own  real 
estate  in  order  to  exist  and  flourish.  It  could  get  on  just  as  well 
with  a  hired  hall  as  with  a  hall  in  fee  simple.  Its  strength,  I 
repeat,  lies  in  the  control  it  exerts  over  the  ignorant,  criminal,  and 
vicious  classes  through  its  liquor-dealers,  who  never  concern 
themselves  in  the  least  about  the  charter,  and  do  not  need  to  do 
so.  It  can  exert  all  its  present  strength  without  any  legal  organi- 
zation whatever,  like  any  other  political  club.  Its  original  con- 
struction, and  design,  and  history  are  important  in  only  one  way. 

No  organization  such  as  it  now  is  could  be  started  in  onr 
day  ;  that  is,  the  vicious  and  criminal  class  could  not  in  any 
large  city  get  up  a  club  or  association  which  would  have  the  co- 
herence, prestige,  and  authority  that  Tammany  has.  The  attempt 
would  be  a  failure  from  the  outset,  even  if  the  organization  did 
not  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  the  police.  No  civilized  commu- 
nity would  witness  with  calm  or  indifference  the  deliberate  forma- 
tion of  a  combination  which  was  plainly  hostile  to  public  prosper- 
ity and  order,  or  the  eflScient  administration  of  justice.  Steps  would 
soon  be  taken  to  break  it  up,  or  discredit  it  in  some  manner,  so  as 
to  destroy  its  attractiveness  to  its  supporters.  Membership  in  it 
would  bring  such  disrepute  that  men  seeking  any  foothold  in  the 
respectable  business  or  professional  class  would  be  unwilling  to 
belong  to  it ;  politicians  would  be  afraid  to  have  it  known  that 
they  relied  on  it,  and  it  would  rapidly  go  to  pieces  or  be  reduced  to 
insignificance,  even  if  it  for  a  short  period  managed  to  show  power. 

The  reason  why  the  Tammany  Society  manages  to  stand  its 
ground  is  that  it  is  nearly  a  century  old,  and  for  fully  half  that 
time  was  a  real  political  club,  engaged  in  the  maintenance  and 
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diffusion  of  certain  political  ideas  which  were,  during  all  that  peri- 
od^ making  a  considerable  noise  in  the  worlds  and  effecting  great 
governmental  changes  in  many  civilized  countries.  The  leading 
men  of  the  party  which  was  the  exponent  of  these  ideas  in  this 
State  belonged  to  it,  and  a  share  in  its  management  was  one  of  the 
rewards  of  some  kind  of  prominence  in  the  world  outside,  either 
political  or  professional  or  coinmercial.  Of  course  this  gave  it, 
in  process  of  time,  great  political  weight.  Any  organization  which 
has  managed  to  exist  and  flourish  for  half  a  century  acquires  great 
prestige  in  a  society  as  changeful  as  ours,  in  which  organizations 
of  all  sorts  rise,  flourish,  and  fade  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  in 
which  oven  the  most  brilliant  local  reputations  so  soon  pass  out 
of  men's  memories.  With  the  aureole  thus  acquired  Tam- 
many came  down  almost  to  1850.  Soon  after  that  the 
vicious  element  began  gradually  to  enter  it  and  secure  con- 
trol of  it,  and  drive  politics,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  out  of 
it,  but  with  so  little  outward  sign  of  what  was  going  on  that  the 
change,  when  suddenly  revealed  in  Tweed's  day,  gave  the  public 
a  shock  of  surprise. 

Old  New-Yorkers  learned  then  that  what  had  seemed  to 
their  youthful  imagination  a  sort  of  ,  temple  of  liberty,  of 
which  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  too  much 
given  up  to  Southern  worship  of  negro  slavery,  had  really 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  lot  of  tramps  and  converted  into  a 
**  boozing  ken."  But  they  got  over  this  shock  somewhat  after 
Tweed's  day  and  the  establishment  of  Tilden's  supremacy  in 
Democratic  councils,  and  an  air  of  respectability  once  more  began 
to  surround  the  ancient  edifice.  It  did  not,  however,  last  for  very 
long.  The  process  of  degeneration  set  in  once  more.  The  crim- 
inal classes  renewed  their  activity,  and  they  were  in  full  possession 
before  Tilden's  death ;  but  once  more,  and  in  spite  of  everything, 
the  age  of  the  edifice,  the  traditions  which  surrounded  it,  pre- 
vented the  public  from  realizing  what  was  passing  within.  It 
consequently  almost  astounded  good  people  the  other  day  to 
learn  how  few  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  could  be 
said  to  have  any  really  lawful  occupation  outside  politics,  or  any 
genuine  connection  with  the  respectable  business  or  social  world. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  urban  life  than  the  way  in  which  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic people  ignore  the  close  connection  between  municipal 
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politics  and  the  various  evils  about  which  they  are  most  con- 
cerned. All  the  churches  occupy  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor.  Charitable  associa- 
tions spend  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  in  trying  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  A  conference  of  Protestant  ministers 
met  in  this  city  two  years  ago  to  consider  the  best  means  of  reviv- 
ing religious  interest  among  the  working  classes  and  inducing  a 
larger  number  of  them  to  attend  church  on  Sundays.  Of  course 
these  gentlemen  did  not  seek  an  increase  in  the  number  of  church- 
goers as  an  end  in  itself.  The  Protestant  churches  do  not,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  does,  ascribe  any  serious  spiritual  efficacy  to 
mere  bodily  presence  at  religious  worship.  Protestant  ministers 
ask  people  to  go  to  church  in  the  hope  that  the  words  which  they 
will  hear  *' with  their  outward  ears  may  be  so  grafted  inwardly  in 
their  hearts  that  they  may  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living.'* 
What  was  remarkable  in  the  debates  of  this  conference,  therefore, 
was  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  very  successful  rivalry  with 
the  religion  which,  as  an  influence  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  for- 
eign population,  politics  in  this  city  carries  on.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  charitable  associations. 
No  one  would  get  from  their  speeches  or  reports  an  inkling  of 
the  solemn  fact  that  the  newly -arrived  immigrant  who  settles  in 
New  York  gets  tenfold  more  of  his  notions  of  American  right 
and  wrong  from  city  politics  than  he  gets  from  the  city  mission- 
aries, or  the  schools,  or  the  mission  chapels  ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
case.  I  believe  it  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that,  as  a  moral 
influence  on  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  clergyman  and  philan- 
thropist are  hopelessly  distanced  by  the  politician. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  poor  immigrant  who  drops 
down  in  New  York  generally  comes  from  a  country  in  which  the 
idea  that  the  public  functionaries  are  the  servants  of  the  people, 
or  the  product  of  popular  selection,  has  not  as  yet  penetrated  the 
popular  mind.  He  is  apt  to  hold  on  still,  in  a  blind,  unreflective 
way,  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  powers  that  be  are  of  God,  and 
that  what  a  man  in  authority  says  or  does  is,  in  some  sense,  the 
expression  of  the  national  morality.  Ho  has  not  as  yet  learned  to 
criticise  public  officers  or  call  them  to  account.  He  obeys  them  ; 
he  seeks  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them.  He  accepts  their  deci- 
sions, if  unfavorable,  as  misfortunes;  if  favorable,  as  blessings.  He 
does  not  dream  of  appealing  against  them  to  public  opinion,  for  he 
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does  not  know  what  public  opinion  is.  No  sooner  has  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  tenement-house  or  a  boarding-house  than  he 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  three  functionaries  who  represent  to 
him  the  government  of  his  new  country — the  police  justice  of  the 
district,  the  police  captain  of  his  precinct,  and  the  political  "  dis- 
trict leader."  These  are,  to  him,  the  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  rolled  into  one.  Ho  does  not  read  Story  or  Bryce. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  limitation  of  powers,  or  the  division 
of  spheres,  or  constitutional  guarantees. 

What  he  learns  very  soon  is  that,  if  he  makes  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  captain  of  the  precinct,  he  may  be  visited  with 
so  much  vexation  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ward ;  that  if  he 
would  avoid  the  severities  of  the  police  justice  whenever  he 
has  a  little  scrimmage  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  gets  into 
''trouble"  of  any  description,  he  must  have  a  mediator  or 
protector,  and  this  mediator  or  protector  must  be  "  the  district 
leader  "  or  a  politician  belonging  to  one  party  or  the  other.  He 
then  perceives  very  soon  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  ours  is 
not  a  government  of  laws,  but  a  government  of  "pulls."  When 
he  goes  into  the  only  court  of  justice  of  which  he  has  any  know- 
ledge, he  is  told  he  must  have  a  "pulP*  on  the  magistrate 
or  he  will  fare  badly.  When  he  opens  a  liquor-store,  he  is  told  he 
must  have  a  "  pull "  on  the  police  in  order  not  to  be  '*  raided  "  or 
arrested  for  violation  of  a  mysterious  something  which  he  hears 
called  "  law."  He  learns  from  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
been  here  longer  than  he  that,  in  order  to  come  into  possession  of 
this  *' pull,"  he  must  secure  the  friendship  of  the  district  leader. 
These  three  men  are  to  him  America.  Everything  else  in  the 
national  institutions  in  which  Americans  pride  themselves  he 
only  sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  if  he  sees  it  at  all. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  or-rises  above  the  condition 
of  a  manual  laborer  into  that  of  a  liquor-dealer  or  small  contractor, 
he  finds  himself  impeded  or  helped  at  every  step  by  "  pulls."  If  he 
wants  a  small  place  in  the  public  service,  he  must  have  a  ''puU.^ 
If  he  wantp  a  government  contract,  he  must  have  a  "pull." 
Whether  he  wants  to  get  his  just  rights  under  it,  or  to  escape 
punishment  for  fraud  or  bad  work  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  must 
have  *'a  pull."  In  the  ward  in  which  he  lives  he  never  comes 
across  any  sign  of  moral  right  or  moral  wrong,  human  or  divine 
justice.     All  that  he  learns  of  the  ways  of  Providence  in  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  city  is  that  the  man  with  the  most  "  pulls  "  gets 
what  he  wants,  and  that  the  man  with  no  "  pulls  ^*  goes  to  the  wall. 
Every  experience  of  the  municipality  satisfies  him  that  he  is  liv- 
ing in  a  world  of  favor  and  not  of  law.  He  hears  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  voted  every  year  for  the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  but 
he  sees  that  they  are  not  cleaned.  He  bears  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  throw  out  dirt  and  ashes  into  the  highway,  but  he  sees  that  all 
his  neigh1)ors  do  it  with  impunity.  He  bears  that  gambling-houses 
and  houses  of  prostitution  are  forbidden,  but  he  sees  them  doing  a 
roaring  trade  all  around  him.  He  hears  that  it  is  a  crime  to  keep 
a  liquor-saloon  open  on  Sunday,  but  he  finds  the  one  he  frequents 
is  as  accessible  on  Sunday  as  on  any  other  day.  He  hears  that 
licenses  to  sell  liquor  should  be  granted  only  to  persons  of  good 
character,  but  he  sees  that  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  his  neigh- 
borhood get  them  and  keep  them  as  readily  as  any  one 
else.  He  has  come  over  the  sea  with  the  notion  that  magis- 
trates should  be  grave  and  discreet  persons,  learned  in  the  law, 
but  he  sees  seated  on  the  bench  in  his  own  district  his  own  friend, 
Billy  McGrath,  who  plays  poker  every  night  with  him  and  ''the 
boys  ^^  in  Mike  Grogan's  saloon,  and  in  court  always  gives  his 
cronies  "a  show. ^*  Nowhere  does  he  come  on  any  standard  of 
propriety  or  fitness  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  or  on 
any  recognition  of  such  things  as  duty  or  honor  in  dealing  with 
the  public  interests. 

Now,  what  chance  have  the  city  missionaries  and  philanthro- 
pists of  making  themselves  felt  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  sort  ? 
They  might  as  well  go  to  the  African  heathen,  and  try  to  make 
Christians  by  dividing  their  preaching  time  with  the  medicine- 
men, as  to  try  to  make  an  impression  on  the  poor  of  this  city  as 
long  as  the  administration  of  its  affairs  is  a  standing  denial  of 
God.  What  helpless  visionaries  they  must  seem  to  thousands 
as  they  wander  about  the  liquor-saloons  with  their  Bibles,  and  tell 
their  tales  of  what  good  Americans  think  about  life  and  death 
and  judgment,  and  about  the  prosnerity  which  waits  on  the  hon- 
est man  and  good  citizen.  The  truth  is  that  any  one  who  occupies 
himself  with  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  the  poor  in  this 
city  can  no  more  disregard  politics  than  a  doctor,  in  treating  phys- 
ical disease,  can  refuse  to  take  notice  of  bad  drains  or  decaying 
garbage.  He  must  not  only  take  politics  into  account  in  his 
work,  but  must  take  it  into  account  at  the  very  beginning. 
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What  is  to  be  done  by  reformers  generally  to  introduce  a  new 
and  better  r6gime  into  city  affairs^  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  fully 
within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  this.  There  are  certain  things, 
however,  which  have  been  fully  tried  and  have  so  plainly  failed  that 
no  more  mention  should  be  made  of  them.  One  is  the  denunciation 
of  universal  suffrage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  universal  suffrage  has 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  city  government,  and  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  official  purity  and  fitness  ;  but,  to  use  the  slang  phrase, 
it  has  so  plainly '^  come  to  stay, ^^  and  is  so  firmly  lodged  in  the 
political  arrangements  of  most  civilized  nations,  that  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  declaim  against  it.  Complaining  of  it  as  an 
obstacle  to  good  government  is  like  complaining  of  a  stormy  sea  as 
a  reason  for  giving  up  navigation. 

Another  is  reliance  on  the  State  Legislature  for  new  charters, 
or  for  the  expulsion  of  bad  men  from  office  by  special  legislation. 
This  mode  of  reform  was  begun  in  1857,  when  the  Republican 
party  got  possession  of  the  State  government,  and  it  has  ended  in 
converting  the  interests  of  the  city  into  gambling-stakes  for 
Albany  politicians  to  play  with.  They  oust  each  other  from  city 
offices  with  no  more  reference  to  the  interests  of  city  tax-payers 
than  butchers  on  killing-day  to  the  feelings  of  the  oxen.  There 
have  been  eleven  charters  enacted  since  1846,  and  we  have  now 
got  the  best  of  them  all,  and  the  best  we  are  in  the  least  likely  to 
get.  It  is  the  simplest,  and  puts  more  direct  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  city  voters  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  Its 
excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  concentrates  in  the  mayor  re- 
sponsibility for  appointments  to  all  the  leading  offices  except  the 
comntrollership,  and  puts  the  control  of  taxation  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  body  of  conspicuous  men  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  this.  It  makes  every  election  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  voter.  No  com- 
munity as  heterogeneous  as  ours  can  manage  its  affairs  successfully 
through  democratic  forms  withqut  reducing  to  its  lowest  possible 
point  the  number  of  executive  officers  whom  it  has  to  watch,  and 
call  to  account  when  things  go  wrong.  As  soon  as  responsibility  is 
widely  diffused  in  such  a  community,"  deals''  or  bargains  between 
politicians  for  the  division  of  the  offices  at  once  begin. 

For  we  have  among  our  other  difficulties  to  deal  with  the 
fact — in  some  of  its  aspects  a  tremendous  one — that  the  fifty  years 
of  the  spoils  system  have  almost  destroyed  in  the  popular  mind  the 
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tradition  of  trusteeship  in  connection  with  public  offices.  Among 
active  politicians  they  are  now  almost  universally  looked  upon,  as 
in  France  under  the  old  regime,  as  franchises  or  privileges  author- 
izing the  holder  to  levy  a  certain  amount  of  toll  on  the  State  for 
a  certain  limited  period.  Until  this  view  has  been  eradicated,  it 
is  reasonable  to  fear  that  a  large  municipal  legislature  or  council, 
which  some  are  thinking  of»  would  simply  be  a  reproduction  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  the  Albany  Legislature^  with  whose  weaknesses  and 
defects  the  public  by  this  time  is  tolerably  familiar.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  as  things  are  to  day^  we  cannot  better  ourselves  by  any 
changes  in  the  framework  of  the  city  government  which  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  obtaining  from  the  law-making  power,  except 
in  one  particular,  and  that  is  the  exaction  of  higher  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  police  justice.  The  police  magistrates  are, 
after  the  mayor,  perhaps  the  most  important  city  officers.  They 
have  a  more  direct  relation  to  municipal  health  and  morals  than 
any  other.  They  ought  to  be  lawyers,  of  at  least  seven  years' 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  men  of  established  character  and  repute. 
At  present  there  is  no  standard  of  fitness  for  the  office  whatever. 
Any  man  who  can  get  it  through  "  pulls  "  is  held  to  be  competent 
to  fill  it,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  disposed  of  as  a  piece  of 
party  spoil  to  active  local  politicians.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  this  exception,  we  have  had  since  1885,  when  the  absolute 
power  of  appointment  was  put  into  the  mayor's  hands,  as  good  a 
scheme  of  local  government  as  we  have  ever  had,  or  are  likely  to 
have  within  any  period  worth  thinking  about  for  practical 
purposes. 

Have  we,  then,  exhausted  our  resources  ?  Is  the  rule  of  the 
criminal  classes  under  which  we  are  living  at  this  moment  des- 
tined to  be  permanent  ?  Who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  Can  it 
not  be  shaken  off,  or  can  its  recurrence  not  be  prevented  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  comparatively  easy.  There 
is  nothing  unnatural  or  abnormal  in  our  condition.  It  is  the  plain 
and  natural  effect  of  causes  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  kind. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  very  odd  if  we  were  any  better  off  than  we  are, 
considering  the  way  in  which  we  manage  our  municipal  business. 
The  objects  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  nearly  as  definable  as 
those  of  a  railroad  company.  They  consist  simply  in  supplying 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  locality  with  certain  conditions  of 
physical  health  and  comfort,  plus  the  education  of  their  children. 
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The  work  is  paid  for  by  an  annual  subscription,  and  the  executive 
officers  are  elected  by  a  general  vote.  If  there  be  in  this  world  a 
plain  moral  obligation,  it  is  the  obligation  which  rests  on  every 
inhabitant  to  use  his  vote  in  electing  these  officers  solely  in  the 
common  interest  of  himself  and  his  neighbors.  To  use  it  in  his 
own  individual  interest,  or  in  the  interest  of  some  other  corpora- 
tion or  body  of  persons  not  dwelling  in  the  locality  or  owning 
property  in  it,  is  of  exactly  the  same  moral  quality  as  the  transac- 
tion called  "  wrecking  a  railroad,^^  in  which  the  directors  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  ruin  it  either  for  their  own  personal  gain  or  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  some  other  railroad. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The  more  poor,  or  ignorant, 
or  helpless  neighbors  the  inhabitant  of  a  municipal  corporation 
has,  the  more  solemn  is  the  obligation  which  rests  on  him  to  use 
his  superior  intelligence  for  their  benefit.  Ho  has  no  right  to  let 
them  be  swindled  by  clever  sharpers  if  he  can  prevent  it,  simply 
because  they  are  easily  duped.  He  has  no  right  to  say  that,  as  he 
can  take  care  of  himself  in  any  event,  he  is  not  going  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  plight  of  those  who  have  neither  knowledge 
enough  nor  money  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  fraud. 
He  has  no  right  to  shut  his  eyes  to  dirty  streets  elsewhere  because 
he  can  afford  to  keep  his  own  street  clean  by  private  contract,  and 
has  a  country  house  where  he  spends  half  the  year.  He  has  no 
right  to  surrender  the  poor  to  corrupt  or  ignorant  judges,  because 
he  can  pay  for  the  best  police  the  country  affords.  In  short,  he  has 
no  right  to  live  an  absolutely  selfish  life  in  the  city  any  more 
than  in  the  country  at  large.  Patriotism  has  its  municipal  obli- 
gations as  well  as  national  obligations,  and,  in  fact,  makes  duty  to 
the  municipality  far  clearer  to  the  plain  man  than  duty  to  the 
nation. 

If  this  be  all  true, — and  I  do  not  think  it  will  meet  with  denial 
from  any  respectable  source, — ^we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  responsibility  for  our  local  misgovemment  by 
no  means  rests  on  '^  the  ignorant  foreigners^' :  on  the  contrary,  it 
rests  very  distinctly  on  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  natives. 
They  have  three  times  since  1884  deliberately  gone  through  the 
process  known  in  railroading  as  ''wrecking'* — ^that  is,  have 
tried  to  use  the  municipal  administration  to  promote  schemes  in 
which  the  city,  as  a  city,  has  no  special  interest  whatever.  If 
the  minority  of  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  were  to  endeavor  to 
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imperfections  on  their  heads,  the  best  attainable  government. 
The  lesson  of  experience  on  this  point  is  that  we  should  vote  for 
the  best  candidate  whom  either  Democratic  faction  puts  up,  and 
try  to  extract  a  good  nomination  from  it  by  the  promise  or  offer 
of  this  support.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  would  give  us  as 
good  a  city  government  as  we  are,  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature,  entitled  to. 

It  would  have  given  Mayors  Grace  and  Hewitt  overwhelming 
majorities  in  1884  and  1888.  They  were  elected,  it  is  true,  in  its 
absence,  and  they  began  a  process  of  filling  city  offices  which, 
but  for  the  Kepublican  mistake  in  running  a  candidate  in  aid  of 
General  Harrison  in  1888,  would,  in  spite  of  some  baitings,  have 
gradually  revolutionized  the  municipal  service  and  established 
sound  and  probably  permanent  administrative  traditions.  As  it 
was,  this  process  put  first-rate  men  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  and  of  the  Health  Board.  It  partially  rescued  the 
Excise  Board  from  the  liquor-dealers  and  considerably  improved 
the  Park  Board  ;  and  had  the  large  number  of  vacancies  which 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Tammany  during  the  term  of  Mayor 
Grant  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mayor  Hewitt,  or  of  a  man 
like  him,  we  should  have  entered  on  the  year  1891  with  brighter 
municipal  prospects  than  New  York  has  known  for  fifty  years. 

But  there  can  be  no  hope  of  permanent  improvement  in  munici- 
pal business,  any  more  than  in  any  other  business,  until  city  elec- 
tions are  conducted  for  the  sake  of  the  city.  Any  business  which 
is  adminiRterod  in  the  interest  of  some  other  business  soon  ends 
in  bankruptcy.  A  dry-goods  business  managed  with  a  view  not 
to  the  sale  of  the  dry  goods,  but  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper, 
would  not  last  very  long.  New  York  is  too  rich  to  be  brought 
to  insolvency.  Great  cities,  when  badly  administered,  cannot  be 
sold  and  abolished;  they  simply  become  dirty,  unhealthy,  unsafe, 
disgraceful,  and  expensive.  It  is  high  time  that  this  great  mu- 
nicipal shame  disappeared  from  among  us,  and  deliverance  ought 
not  to  be  difficult,  for  we  believe  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  honest,  well-meaning,  orderly,  and  industrious  voters 
are  not  in  a  large  majority. 

E.    L.    GODKIN. 


SIR  CHARLES  DEKE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 


The  survey  of  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  is  a  proverbially 
comprehensive  operation.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  undertaken  to 
do  more  than  this  in  the  two  volumes  he  has  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain/' 

"Greater"  than  the  mother-country  in  area  several  of  her 
colonies  are.  Two  of  them  at  least  will  probably,  in  another 
half-century,  equal  her  in  population.  But  for  our  time,  at  all 
events,  the  United  States  of  America  form  the  only  nation  mainly 
of  her  blood  and  speaking  her  tongue  which  can  accurately  as- 
sume the  adjective  used  by  Sir  Charles.  "Larger**  would  be  a 
better  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  author  of  the  phrase. 
"  Larger "  than  Britain  are  many  of  the  countries  over  which 
the  old  union  flag  waves  ;  "greater"  they  are  not,  unless  area  of 
landed  possessions  means  that  which  has  come  to  signify  more 
than  physical  size. 

A  vast  undertaking  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  survey,  and  he  has 
carried  out  his  task  with  his  usual  painstaking  conscientiousness. 
He  has  been  everywhere.  He  has  talked  with  all  leading  men  on 
all  important  questions  touching  the  present  state  and  future  of 
the  countries  he  visited.  Ho  has  even  taken  flying  literary  pho- 
tographs of  the  statesmen  of  each  community,  and  gives  us  their 
portraits  as  his  mental  camera  caught  them  in  the  act  of  resisting 
assaults  on  their  offices,  or  of  themselves  springing  to  grasp  at 
power.  They  are  seen  in  the  glory  of  government  and  in"  the 
temporary  shadow  of  opposition.  Perhaps  these  likenesses  are  too 
quickly  taken,  and  the  impression  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the 
book  may  represent  a  momentary  phase  of  their  political  character 
and  action  which  may  fade  ;  and  the  page  of  a  future  history  may 
show  them  in  more  permanent  form.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  pictures  given  are  very  graphic,  and  the  author  does  his  best 
to  let  us  see  not  only  the  landscape  of  the  country  he  describes. 
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but  the  very  men  who  guide  the  various  commonwealths.  Nor  is 
he  neglectful  of  the  brighter  side  of  life.  If  politicians  be  mor- 
tal^ he  brings  before  us  also  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  im- 
mortals— the  writers  and  poets  who  illustrate  the  life  and  times 
of  the  peoples. 

In  dealing  with  the  human  interests  of  the  contests  in  the 
society  of  the  day^  he  writes  concisely  and  in  a  style  that  demon- 
strates the  advantage  the  author  has  enjoyed  of  a  long  training 
in  a  useful  political  life  at  home.  He  can  weigh  the  opinions 
presented  to  him^  and  compare  them  with  experiences  gained  in 
Europe.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government 
enables  him  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  advance  made  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities  over  sea  in  the  solution  of  many 
problems  regarding  domestic  administration  and  social  comity. 
Colonists  have  often  in  these  matters  started  from  points  of 
departure  which  the  Englishman  regards  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
his  political  ambition^  and  as  a  goal  hardly  to  be  reached  in  his 
generation.  Having  a  blank  sheet  before  them^  they  have  been 
able  to  make  experiments  from  which  "  use  and  wont/'  habit 
and  custom^  have  hindered  their  stay-at-home  fathers  or  brothers. 
In  the  new  lands  to  which  the  emigrants  went  there  could  be  no 
organized  resistance  to  change  in  many  matters  where  at  homo 
vested  interests  would  have  retarded  or  prevented  alterations. 
Among  the  settlers  there  was,  therefore,  only  the  conservative 
sentiment  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  this,  having  no  foundation 
in  property,  soon  yielded. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  most  interesting  chapters  on  several  of 
the  questions  which  agitate  English  politics,  and  are  discussed 
more  or  less  in  every  civilized  state.  These  often  turn  on  inter- 
ests that  will  not  cease  to  agitate  man  wherever  he  may  live  and 
thrive,  for  thriving  means  increase,  and  increase  cannot  arise 
without  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  manifold  friction  that  must 
come  wherever  there  are  numbers.  Where  there  are  numbers 
there  will  be  need,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  ourselves 
is  not  accomplished  without  strife  and  cruelty  and  passion,  any 
more  than  in  the  darker  ages  when  the  same  struggle  went  on  ; 
but  there  was  no  newspaper  reporter  to  record  the  reasons  for  the 
suppression  of  the  weakest,  or  the  lamentations  or  the  sufferings 
that  accompanied  the  toil  of  the  strong  and  the  tears  of  the 
feeble.     Questions  regarding  labor  in  its  relation  to  capital; 
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questions  regarding  free  trade  and  the  protection  of  industries  by 
high  tariffs  on  imported  goods;  questions  of  education  and  the 
part  religious  instruction  bears;  questions  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors;  questions  concerning  the  poor  and 
of  the  disposal  of  emigrants^ — all  of  these  fall  under  his  eye,  and 
he  writes  about  them  with  the  brevity  which  is  not  born  of  any 
superficiality  of  treatment,  but  springs,  rather,  from  the  power  of 
taking  up  only  the  salient  points  of  a  problem,  so  that  few  words 
go  far,  and  illustrate  the  stage  of  the  problem  which,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  progress  made  elsewhere,  shall  give  most  instruction. 

There  is  not  anything  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  empire  as  a 
whole  and  of  its  component  parts  on  which  he  has  not  some- 
thing sensible  and  pertinent  to  say,  and  the  outspokenness  of  his 
remarks  is  as  valuable  as  the  balanced  judgment  with  which  he 
submits  them.  It  is  now  many  years  ago  that  the  same  author 
wrote  his  first  book  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  tone  is  to  be  noted,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
relations  existing  and  likely  to  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  and  between  the  Americans  of  the  Union  and 
their  friends  and  neighbors  in  British  North  America.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  ample  scope  that  each  nation  has  on 
the  American  continent  to  work  out  its  destiny  is  recognized  to 
the  full,  and  that  the  old  idea  of  enmity  arising  does  not  find  any 
echo  when  he  contemplates  the  condition  of  affairs  at  present. 

He  speaks  very  ably  on  the  eastern  question,  as  the  continued 
advance  of  Russia  towards  our  Indian  Empire  in  connection 
with  Russian  designs  in  Turkey,  must  still  be  called.  The  prob- 
lem of  imperial  defence  in  case  of  any  general  or  long-continued 
war  must  always  greatly  hinge  upon  this  matter,  and  the  testi- 
mony he  bears  to  the  greater  preparedness  of  the  colonies  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  case  of  foreign  attack  shows  what  long  steps 
have  been  taken  in  this  direction  since  the  date  of  his  last  book. 

But  for  our  cousins  under  the  stars  and  stripes  this  general 
question  does  not  present  so  immediate  a  topic  of  interest  as  does 
that  which  affects  more  nearly  the  course  of  trade  and  political 
relations  between  Canada  and  her  southern  neighbor.  We  all 
know  that  the  prevalent  belief  in  the  States  is  that,  although  the 
time  may  not  be  very  near,  yet  ultimately  all  Anglo  Saxons  in 
North  America  will  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  one 
huge  republic.     This  idea  is  most  sedulously  fostered  by  a  patri- 
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otic  press  in  the  States.  But  is  it  wise  that  the  truth  should  thus 
be  hidden  away^  and  that  to  counteract  such  beliefs  it  should  be 
held  necessary  at  Ottawa  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  through  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  expressing  a  desire  of  Canadians  to  live 
their  national  life  without  the  aid  of  political  connection  with  the 
Republic  ?  Surely  there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  each. 
The  existence  of  a  political  state  to  the  north,  apart  from,  but 
friendly  to,  the  States,  can  never  be  a  menace  to  any  institutions 
loved  and  valued  to  the  south  of  the  imaginary  lino.  If  the 
South,  with  different  domestic  institutions,  and  possessing  largely 
an  element  of  alien  blood,  would  have  been  a  menace,no  sensible  and 
patriotic  American  can  for  one  moment  look  upon  Canada  in  any 
such  light.  She  is  not  powerful  enough  to  be  other  than  a  good 
neighbor,  nor  has  she  ever  in  modern  history  had  any  wish  but 
a  heartfelt  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Union,  among  whose 
citizens  so  many  of  her  own  are  happily  domiciled.  Any  conflict 
would  be  as  bad  as  a  civil  war,  and  neither  country  has  a  tendency 
to  repeat  any  experiences  it  may  have  gone  through  of  that  nature. 
The  absolute  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Canadians  from  any 
interference  in  their  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country  is 
the  very  antithesis  to  the  fatal  conduct  pursued  by  George  III.'s 
ministry  in  reference  to  the  American  colonies.  The  crowned 
republic  of  the  north  can  depose  a  government  whenever  it  suits 
it  to  do  so,  and  need  not  wait  four  years  before  a  policy  is 
changed.  The  risks  attendant  on  the  connection  with  the  parent 
state  are  very  small,  and  where  they  exist  a  feeling  to  bear  and 
to  share  them  has  always  manifested  itself  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger.  Sir  Charles  observes  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  secure  to  the  country  a  defensive  force,  but  this  force  has 
been  raised,  and  is  gradually  being  strengthened  by  the  superior 
training  of  officers  and  men;  not  from  any  apprehension  of  attack  . 
from  the  south,  but  because  it  is  deemed  to  be  only  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  gay  nation  that  the  military  tastes  among  her 
youth  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  the  legitimate  channel  which  is 
afforded  by  annual  camps  and  rifle-matches.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
which  keeps  alive  the  militia  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  and  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  militia  of  Ohio  is  a  threat 
to  the  citizen  soldiery  of  a  neighboring  commonwealth  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Canada^s  militia  deems  an  attack  to  be  possible  from  that 
of  New  York.     It  is  also  because  Canada  intends  to  bear  her  part 
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in  furnishing  the  proper  quota  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  the 
glorious  empire  to  which  she  has  always  been  freely  and  honor- 
ably linked  that  she  enrolls  her  manhood  under  the  flag  that  re- 
calls to  her  that  she  ''too  is  heir  of  Bunny mede^  and  Shake- 
speare's fame  and  Cromwell's  deed  are  not  alone  her  mother's/' 

It  is  good  for  all  concerned  that  these  things  should  bo  as 
widely  known  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  very  doubtful  species  of  pa- 
triotism that  bids  the  *'  enterprising  journalist  '*of  the  States  sup- 
press the  proof  of  it,  and  admit  to  the  columns  of  his  newspaper 
paragraphs  totally  unwarranted  by  fact,  and  sent  to  the  editor  by 
some  '' sorehead '^  who  deems  the  sincerest  flattery  to  a  great 
neighbor  to  lie  in  the  act  of  forwarding  what  amount  to  calumnies 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  may  have  found  a  home  or  tem- 
porary abode  in  the  north. 

Our  author  says : 

"That  Canada  has  a  prosperoiisfatare  before  her  there  oan  be  no  doabt.  OfaU  the 
lands  under  a  temperate  cUmate  to  which  British  emigrants  can  go.  North  America 
is  by  far  the  most  accessible.  The  emigrants  are  stiU  too  few,  bat  they  soon  multi- 
ply, for  Canada  produces  men  on  the  scale  on  which  she  produces  timber,  and  the 
Canadian  population  increases  by  natural  growth  at  a  wonderfuUy  n.pt±  rate.  Of 
5,000,000  of  people  in  Canada,  4,000,000  are  natiye-bom ;  a  very  difliarent  state  of 
things  from  that  existing  in  AustraUa." 

This  fact  is  one  bearing  on  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit — ^the 
growth  of  a  nation  sheltering  itself  under  the  free  alliance  with  the 
mother-land  until  able  to  call  the  connection  that  which  it  now  is 
in  all  but  in  name — an  independent  alliance.  If  wrong  had  been 
done,  that  alliance  would  not  now  be  sought,  and  the  pride  in  the 
founding  of  a  new  nation  is  one  that  will  bear  her  onward  in  the 
path  that  she  has  chosen.  Budget  statements  show  what  an  in 
crease  of  wealth  is  slowly  accruing,  and  the  opening-up  of  the 
prairie  country  in  the  west,  and  the  piercing  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  of  the  Alpine  chains  lying  to  the  west  of  them  by  the  Paci- 
fic Railway,  have  given  the  country  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  fair  share  in  the  commerce  coming  from  Asia. 
The  old  rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  French  races 
always  exists,  but  the  French  section  can  be  counted  as  a  solid 
gain,  for  they  are  too  much  in  love  with  the  privileges  granted  to 
them  to  desire  any  other  alliance  than  that  which  has  secured  to 
them  their  "  institutions,  tongue,  and  laws/*  The  French  element 
are  not  only  free  from"  interference  with  the  customs  handed  down 
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to  them  from  their  ancestors,  but  they  exercise  a  notable  weight 
in  the  national  councils,  and  no  less  than  three  of  the  federal 
cabinet  ministers  are  usually  direct  representatives  in  each  gov- 
ernment of  the  aspirations  of  their  more  immediate  countrymen. 
In  the  same  way  the  leading  constituents  among  the  people  are, 
generally,  specially  represented  in  the  cabinet,  so  that  every  con- 
siderable section  gt  the  country  can  make  its  desires  known  in  the 
'*  inner  circle/' 

'•  The  tone  of  politics,''  says  Sir  Charles,  "is,  on  the  whole, 
higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  less 
abstention  from  politics  among  some  of  the  best  men  than  is  the 
case  across  the  border."    It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that, 

"generaUy  speaking,  the  main  dlflbrenoe  between  the  n^fntifin  Oipstitation 
and  that  of  the  United  States  is  that  in  the  newer  oonfederation  the  cental  power 
is  far  stronger  as  oompared  with  the  ProYinolal  legislatoree  and  exeoatiyee.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith  asks  wliat  oonfederation  has  done  fbr  C^fiftdfs  and  I  cannot  bat 
think  that  the  yery  existence  of  Canada  at  the  inreeent  daj  as  a  powerful  self-gny- 
eming  oommnnitj  is  an  answer.  .  .  .  Canadian  confederation  is  declared  by  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  [of  New  Soath  Wales)  to  be  the  model  on  which  the  fatnre  institn- 
tions  of  the  British  States  of  Australia  are  to  be  built  up." 

Again : 

"Canada  has sncoeasfally  passed  throogh  the ' Urth  crisis '  in  which  Australia 
flnda  herself  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  poUtical  discussion  in  the 
British  colonies  of  the  South  Seas  that  separatist  feeling  must  spring  up  as  the  popu 
lation  becomes  less  and  less  BriUsh-bom  and  more  and  more  Australian-bom; .  .  • 
but  in  Canada  the  population  has  become  Canadian  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the 
population  of  the  most  Australian  colonies  is  Australian.  The  British-bom  English 
and  Scotch  element  in  Canada  is  extremely  smaU  as  compared  with  that  in  Queens- 
land or  in  New  South  Wales;  but  Canada,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  success  of  federal 
institutions,  is,  in  spite  of  the  neighborhood  of  a  riyal  and  attractiye  English- 
speaking  power,  less  separatist  in  f eeUng  than  is  young  Australia.  The  efllBct  of  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  been  great  in  knitting  together 
the  yarious  portions  of  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  Although  the  success  of  Canadian  con- 
federation, considering  the  difficulties  of  race,  of  religion,  and  of  geographical  con- 
formation, has  been  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Canada  should 
imitate  Switcerland  in  another  matter  if  she  wishes  to  remain  a  self-respecting  and 
independent  power,  and  should  bring  her  braye  citixen  soldiery  into  a  condition 
more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Swiss  in  number  and  training.*' 

It  is  a  fact,  and  may  be  held  by  some  of  your  readers  to  denote 
the  '^  contrariety '^  of  the  northern  mind,  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  which  has  for  many  years  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both, 
has  been  a  material  factor  in  the  increase  of  confidence  among 
Canadians  in  their  power  to  stand  alone.  That  treaty  allowed  a 
comparatively  free  exchange  of  goods  across  the  border,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  liberty  led  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  national  policy,  which  has  created  a  vast  number  of  manu- 
factories throughout  the  provinces.  The  increase  in  such  estab- 
lishments in  the  older  provinces  has  been  most  marked^  and 
Manitoba  is  rapidly  jFollowing  their  lead,  and  is  founding  factories 
that  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  Northwest. 

''The  miOorlty  of  the  preaent  Dominion  Opposition,"  aaji our  aathor,  "are  In 
fkYor  of  oommeroial  onion  between  Canada  and  the  United  Stateoi  bat  not  in  teror 
of  political  union.  Oommeroial  onion,  of  coorae,  implies  Free  Trade  in  teror  of  a 
nation  onder  another  flag,  and  diiferentlal  doties  as  against  the  mother-oountry. 
There  are  obvioos  drawbacks  to  the  adoption  of  this  poUcy,  bot  so  difflcolt  is  a  per- 
manent oontinoanoe  of  the  present  state  of  things,  if  Oanada  refuses  to  proride  ade- 
qoately  for  her  defence,  that  it  is  possible  that  people  in  the  mother^Montry  might 
resign  themselyes  to  this  oorioos  and  anamaloos  arrangement. 

As  to  political  union,  '^  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  Liberal 
Opposition  at  Ottawa  repudiate  the  idea  ^  (as,  of  course,  does  the 
government),  and  there  is  '^  but  a  small  section  of  the  electorate 
who  are  open  advocates  of  annexation  or  absortion  by  the  United 
States.  ...  In  the  case  of  annexation  or  absorption,  the 
democracy  of  Ontario  would  have  but  little  weight  at  Washington, 
while  under  the  existing  system  it  is  dominant  at  Ottawa.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  the  President  and  the  absence  of  Ministerial  re- 
spoDsibility  to  Congress  are    .     .     .     not  regarded  with  favor." 

He  continues :  *'  It  would  not  appear  that  across  the  border 
there  is  any  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  ^' ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  any  such  policy  in  Canada  is  at  once  regarded  at 
any  election  as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  success  of  any  candidate 
who  may  espouse  such  sentiments.  Nay,  more,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  partial  espousal  of  the  cry  of  "imperial  federation'' 
would  not  have  had  half  the  success  it  has  had,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  considered  as  a  protest  against  any  scheme  that  would  lead, 
however  remotely,  to  a  diminution  of  the  independent  position 
now  occupied  by  Canada.  Some  men  speak  as  if  the  empire 
would  "burst  up*'  if  some  great  scheme  of  general  and  close 
federation  be  not  soon  adopted  ;  but  there  is  a  middle  way,  and 
one  that  will  probably  be  adopted — namely,  the  securing  of  the 
defence  of  each  portion  of  the  empire ;  the  adoption  of  means  of 
more  intimate  intercon:;>e  between  the  leading  men ;  the  taking 
in  hand  by  common  consent  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  each 
member  of  the  empire;  and  the  furtherance  of  arrangements 
in  regard  to  commercial  intercourse  between  the  various  large 
sections,  whose  leaders  have  common  ideas  regarding  the  good 
of  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for  the  encouragement  of  indus- 
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tries^  where  these  have  not  been  planted  under  conditions  of  free- 
dom from  an  overawing  competition  by  older  and  richer  companies. 
These  considerations  can  only  interest  Americans  who  take  a 
wider  interest  in  the  future  of  Anglo-Saxon  communities  than  can 
be  embraced  by  a  mere  consideration  of  British- American  rela- 
tions. The  lesson,  however,  that  was  first  taught  to  Britain  by  her 
American  subjects — namely,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
their  concurrence  and  consent — is  a  lesson  that  has  been  gratefully 
learned  and  taken  to  heart  by  the  statesmen  of  the  old  country. 

*'  It  seems  of  Uttle  use/*  says  Sir  Charles,  "  to  discuss  the  details  of  schemes  for  the 
fatnre  goyemment  of  the  Empire,  inydvlnga  closer  oomiection  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  than  that  which  exists  at  present,  unless  colonial  feeling 
generally  would  tolerate  an  attempt  to  draw  more  taut  the  ties  that  bind  the  com* 
ponent  parts  of  the  Empire  to  one  another.  ...  It  has  been  shown  [in  my  worJc]  that 
many  of  the  leading  colonists  and  distinguished  politicians  that  Greater  Britain  has 
produced  are  in  fayor  of  Imperial  Federation;  but  it  has  been  seen  that  some  of  the 
communities  they  represent  on  other  questions  seem  on  this  one  disinclined  to  follow 
their  lead«  and  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  in  the  eastern  Australian 
colonies  a  marked  change  in  the  direction  of  opposition  to  the  idea  of  Imperial 
Federation." 

It  is  probable — nay,  certain — that  in  this  sentence  too  much  stress 
is  laid  on  a  passing  phase  of  feeling,  which  may  have  shown  a  re- 
action following  on  the  energetic  initiative  which  sent  a  regiment 
to  fight  in  the  Soudan.  The  Soudan  was  not  popular  in  Britain 
itself.  Yet  Australia,  owing  to  the  amount  of  trade  that  passes 
through  the  Suez  Oanal,  was  interested  in  British  power  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Such  changes  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  wars 
will  always  take  place,  and  their  influence  is  not  permanent. 

We  may  see  from  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Albemarle  that  the 
soldiers  who  fought  and  conquered  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  were 
coldly  received  on  their  return  to  England,  simply  because  the 
English  people  were  for  the  moment  tired  of  the  war,  and 
apathetic  because  it  had  lasted  so  long.  And  yet  no  one  would 
draw  from  this  circumstance  an  augury  that  the  British  people 
would  never  be  ready  to  fight  another  Waterloo.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  whenever  the  old  country  is  hard-pressed  there  will 
arise  in  her  support  a  feeling  amo*ig  the  colonies  that  would  make 
them  proud  to  share  in  a  dozen  Waterloos.  It  would  be  a  danger- 
ous game  for  any  power  to  *'  twist  the  old  lion's  tail "  too  severely. 
They  who  are  furthest  removed  from  temporary  causes  of  discon- 
tent connected  with  her  domestic  politics  would  be  the  first  in  the 
field  to  avert  the  extinction  of  her  power.     Bobert  Peel  said  of 
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Lord  Palmerston  when  most  opposed  to  him  :  '*  We  are  all  proud 
of  him/'  Just  so  would  hundreds  of  thousands  say,  **  We  are  all 
proud  of  her/'  if  the  old  mother-land  should  suffer  serious  peril. 

I  believe  that  a  very  large  contingent  of  those  who  would  come 
to  her  aid  would  come  from  the  United  States,  just  as  a  formid- 
able Canadian  contingent  would  be  glad  to  fight,  as  they  did  fight 
the  battles  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1860— '64.  "  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water  "  is  an  axiom  that  is  more  enduring  even 
than  "  Trade  follows  the  flag."  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
the  strain  of  blood  brings  with  it  memories  of  heroic  sacrifices 
endured  for  principle  and  faith,  any  flight  from  loyalty  to  these 
motives  of  action  becomes  a  treason  to  the  highest  inspirations  of 
human  conduct.  Wo  are  the  honored  friends  of  the  Americans 
because  we  respect  them  and  believe  that  they  respect  us. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  a  Liberal  in  British  politics,  and  a  man  not 
inclined  to  give  tradition  too  much  reverence,  shows  himself  in 
this  book  as  faithful  a  patriot  as  he  is  a  skilful  writer  and  ob- 
server, and  it  is  best  for  his  American  friends  to  note  that  he 
'^  goes  solid ''  for  empire,  and  has  as  redoubtable  a  sense  .of  the 
great  future  awaiting  a  union  of  the  commonwealths  under  the 

• 

British  crown  as  the  strongest  Tory  squire  in  green  England  it« 
self.  His  travel  and  intercourse  with  our  colonists  have  made 
him  an  Imperial-Federationist  in  the  best  sense — namely,  that  of 
inculcating  in  his  countrymen  a  wish  to  know  the  desires  of  their 
fellow-citizens  over  sea,  and  to  bid  them  "take  occasion  by  the 
hand  to  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet." 

Americans  at  least  will  not  grudge  us  the  belief  that  those  wide 
realms  of  liberty  are  not  unfitly  symbolized  by  the  flag  which  pre- 
serves to  us  the  memories  alike  of  those  centuries  when  they  and 
we  were  one  people,  and  of  those  more  recent  times  when  our 
progress  was  hailed  with  sympathy  by  the  sons  whose  destiny  had 
bade  them  separate  from  us.  Just  as  in  the  Samoa  hurricane  the 
progress  of  the  "  Calliope  "  against  the  storm  was  greeted  by  the 
cheers  of  the  American  sailors,  so  will  our  path  against  dangers 
be  watched  with  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  great  mass  of  the  noble 
American  nation,  of  whom  it  is  our  proudest  boast  that  they  have 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  are  working  out  a  kindred 
future  of  good  to  all  minkind.  We  shall  not  allow  any  *'  red 
herring  "  of  small  fishery  discord  to  be  dragged  across  that  trail. 

LORNB. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  GARDENS. 

BY  OUIDA. 


In  the  charming  essay  called  "  Gaxtoniana'*  there  is  a  passage 
on  gardens  which  is  supremely  true^  and  which  reminds  us  that 
whoever  has  a  garden  has  one  chamber  roofed  by  heaven  in  which 
the  poet  and  philosopher  can  feel  at  home.  This  passage  was 
written  beside  a  bay-window  opening  on  the  stately  and  beauti- 
ful gardens  of  the  great  author's  home  :  to  few  is  it  given  to 
possess  such  ;  but  of  any  garden  a  certain  little  kingdom  may  be 
made,  be  it  only  green  enough  and  well  removed  from  city  noise. 
Even  within  cities  little  gardens,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin  and  the  Marais,  where  population  is  poorest 
and  densest,  may  be  charmingly  pretty  and  a  great  solace  to  those 
who  care  for  and  look  on  them  ;  and  it  is  these  little  nooks  and 
comers  of  gardens  which  give  so  much  of  its  joyous  and  glad  as- 
pect to  the  whole  of  Paris.  The  great  beauty  of  Home  (now  since 
the  Italian  occupation  irrevocably  destroyed)  was  in  the  gardens — 
the  large,  shadowy,  noble,  antique  gardens,  with  the  embalmed 
breath  of  the  past  on  their  air,  and  the  eternal  youth  of  their 
flowers  running  wild  over  funeral  sepulchre  and  fortress  wall.  It 
is  their  gardens  which  make  the  ancient  cities  and  towns  of  Bel- 
gium so  full  of  repose,  of  friendliness,  of  the  calm  of  nature  and 
the  romance  of  history.  Public  gardens,  like  public  parks,  may 
be  beautiful,  useful,  health-giving,  pleasure-giving ;  but  still  they 
must  ever  be  public  gardens  :  it  is  the  private  gardens,  the  green 
places  dedicated  to  thought  and  to  afFection,  which  alone  are 
lovable,  and  which  alone  make  a  home  possible,  even  amidst  the 
net-work  of  crowded  streets. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Thoreau  or  a  Wordsworth,  for 
Alfred  Austin  or  for  Alphonse  Earr,  to  find  much  pleasure  in  a 
public  garden  even  historic  as  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  wondrous 
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as  those  of  the  East,  or  beantif  al  as  that  of  the  Borghese  in  Rome 
or  the  English  garden  of  Munich.  Wherever  intrusion  is  possi- 
ble, and  any  movement  other  than  that  of  birds  is  heard,  we  have 
no  garden  in  the  fullest,  sweetest  sense  of  the  word.  The  lover 
of  his  garden  is  inevitably  and  essentially  exclusive.  He  must  be 
BO,  or  the  magic  charm  of  his  domain  is  gone.  It.  may  be  a  tiny 
plot  fenced  round  by  a  privet  or  box  hedge,  or  it  may  be  stately 
pleasaunces  walled  in  by  clipped  yew  and  gay  terraces  ;  but  it 
must  be  his  alone ;  his  to  wander  in,  to  cherish,  to  dream 
through,  undisturbed.  A  public  garden  is  a  valuable  pleasure- 
ground  for  a  city ;  but  is  no  more  a  garden  '^  roofed  by  heaven," 
in  Lord  Lytton's  sense  of  the  word,  than  life  in  a  hotel  and  at  a 
table  d'hSte  is  a  home. 

Gardens  tend  sadly  to  become  more  and  more  artificial  with 
the  ever-increasing  artificiality  of  an  age  which,  whilst  demanding 
nature  from  its  art  and  literature,  becomes  itself,  with  every 
breath  it  draws,  farther  and  farther  removed  from  nature.  The 
great  gardens  of  great  houses  in  England,  esteemed  the  finest 
gardens  in  the  world,  are  spoiled  for  those  who  love  them  by  the 
innumerable  gardeners,  by  the  endless  and  overdone  sweeping 
and  cleaning  and  clipping  and  pruning.  A  garden,  like  a  woman, 
may  bo  too  neat,  trop  par&e.  The  remorseless  brooms  and 
barrows  in  autumn  trundle  away  all  the  lovely  carpet  of  golden 
and  crimson  leaves,  and  deprive  the  nightingales,  when  they 
come  in  spring,  of  their  favorite  and  most  necessary  retreat. 
Sweep  the  paths,  if  you  will,  though  even  they  need  not  be  swept 
as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table  ;  but  to  sweep  and  clear  away  the 
leaves  from  under  the  shrubberies  and  from  about  the  roots  of 
trees  is  a  fatal  error,  most  destructive  to  the  trees  themselves. 

"Corisande's  garden,''  in  "  Lothair,"  is  the  ideal  garden;  and 
it  is  pathetic  to  think  that,  as  an  ideal,  it  was  given  to  the  world 
by  one  esteemed  of  all  men  the  coldest  and  most  world-hardened. 
But  Disraeli  had  a  warm  and  enduring  devotion  to  fiowers  in  his 
nature,  and  their  loveliness  and  innocence  and  "  breath  of  heaven" 
never  failed  to  touch  the  soul  which  slumbered  behind  that  glit- 
tering, artificial,  and  merciless  intelligence.  He  rightly  abhorred 
the  elaborately-patterned  beds,  the  dazzling  assorted  colors,  the 
formal  mosaic  of  hues,  in  which  the  modern  gardener  delights. 
All  the  sweet-smelling,  and  what  are  now  called  old-fashioned,  fiow- 
ers are  hustled  out  of  the  way  by  the  bedding-out  system  and  the 
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present  craze  for  geometrical  arrangement.  Nambers  of  delicious 
flowers  which  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  Herrick,  fragrant,  home- 
ly, kindly,  hardy  things,  have  been  banished  almost  out  of  all 
knowledge,  that  the  pelargonium,  the  dahlia,  the  calceolaria,  the 
coleus,  and  various  other  scentless  but  fashionable  flowers  may  flll 
group  and  border.  It  is  a  mistake.  Even  the  petunia  and  the 
dwarf  datura,  though  so  sweet  at  sunset,  cannot  give  such  fra- 
grance as  will  yield  the  humble  favorites  of  yore — the  musk-plants, 
the  clove-pinks,  the  lavender,  the  lemon-thyme,  the  moss-rose, 
the  mignonette,  and  many  another  sweet  and  simple  plant  which 
is  rarely  now  seen  out  of  cottage  gardens. 

Educated  taste  will  spend  large  sums  of  money  on  odonto- 
glossom  and  orchid,  whilst  it  will  not  glance  perhaps  once  in  a 
lifetime  at  the  ruby  spots  on  the  cowslip  bells  and  the  lovely 
lilac  or  laburnum  flowers  blowing  in  a  wild  west  wind.  It  will  be 
a  sorry  day  for  the  flowers  and  the  nation  when  the  cottage 
gardens  of  England  disappear  and  leave  the  frightful  villa  garden 
and  the  painfully  mathematical  allotment  field  alone  in  their 
stead.  An  English  cottage,  such  as  Creswick  and  Constable,  as 
old  Crome  and  David  Cox  saw  and  knew  them,  and  as  they  may 
still  be  seen,  with  roses  clambering  to  the  eaves,  and  bees  hum- 
ming in  the  southern-wood  and  sweetbriar,  and  red  and  white 
carnations  growing  beside  the  balsam  and  the  dragon's-mouth,  is 
a  delicious  rural  study  still  linked  in  memory  with  foaming 
syllabub  and  ruddy  cherries,  and  honey-comb  yellow  as  amber, 
with  the  plaintive  bleating  of  new-bom  lambs  sounding  beyond 
the  garden  coppice.  Who  that  knows  England  has  not  some 
such  picture — ^nay,  a  hundred  such  pictures — in  his  recollection  ? 

And  it  is  in  these  gardens  that  Shakespeare's,  Milton's,  Ben 
Jonson's  ''  posies "  may  still  be  gathered ;  every  flower  and 
floweret  of  them  still  known  by  such  names  as  Ophelia  and  Per- 
dita  gave  them.  Even  in  winter  they  are  not  wholly  dreary  or 
colorless ;  for  there  are  their  holly-bushes,  their  hellebore,  their 
rosethorn,  their  hepatica,  and  their  snowdrops  to  enliven  them. 
In  these  times,  when  all  the  ''realism'*  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  is 
considered  to  lie  in  squalor,  famine,  crime,  drunkenness,  and 
envy,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  cottage  gardens  as  these 
are  still  extant,  though  no  longer  frequent,  in  the  land  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Ben  Jonson,  and  that  often  behind  the  door  where 
the  climbing  white  rose  mounts  to  meet  the  thatch  there  are  still 
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good  hnmor,  thrift,  cheerfulness,  and  cleanliness  to  be  found  in 
company  with  that  manful  content  in  existing  circumstances 
which  is  the  only  form  of  durable  happiness  or  solid  virtue. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  pluck  flowers,  even  in  the 
fields  and  hedges,  merely  to  throw  them  aside  :  they  should  be 
early  taught  reverence  for  this  floral  beauty  which  is  around  them, 
and  never  be  permitted  wantonly  to  break  down  boughs  and 
branches,  or  fill  their  laps  with  buttercups  and  daisies  only  to 
leave  them  withered  in  the  sun,  discarded  and  forgotten.  To 
teach  the  small  child  to  care  for  fiowers,  to  place  them  tenderly  in 
water  when  gathered,  and  cherish  them  carefully  in  his  nursery, 
is  not  only  to  give  him  a  valuable  moral  lesson,  but  to  lead  him 
also  to  a  taste  and  feeling  which  will  give  him,  when  he  grows  to 
manhood,  many  glad  and  innocent  hours,  and  render  him  thought- 
ful and  sympathetic  when  he  deals  with  those  sensitive-plants, 
the  souls  of  women. 

A  love  for  fiowers  indicates  the  quickness  of  imagination  and 
the  delicacy  of  sentiment  of  those  in  whom  it  is  strong.  It  will  also 
be  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  for  all  other  kinds  of 
natural  beauty  and  woodland  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  love  the 
rose  without  loving  the  nightingale,  or  cherish  the  hawthorn  with- 
out caring  for  the  birds  that  build  in  it.  The  fatal  tendency  of 
modern  life  is  to  replace  natural  by  artificial  beauty,  where  beauty 
is  not  driven  out  of  the  way  altogether.  Every  child  who  is  led 
to  feel  the  loveliness  of  the  water-lily  lying  on  the  green  pond- 
water,  or  of  the  wild  hyacinth  growing  in  the  home- wood  grasses, 
will,  as  he  grows  up,  lend  his  infiuence  and  his  example  to  the 
preservation  of  all  rural  and  sylvan  loveliness. 

In  the  great  world,  and  in  the  rich  world,  fiowers  are  wasted 
with  painful  prodigality.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  fiowers  which  die  to  decorate  a  single  ball  or  reception  are  a  sad 
sight  to  those  who  love  them.  "  The  rooms  look  well  to-night," 
is  the  utmost  that  is  ever  said  after  all  this  waste  of  blossom  and 
fragrance.  It  is  waste,  because  scarcely  a  glance  is  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  myriad  of  roses  which  cover  the  walls  do  not  effectively 
make  more  impression  on  the  eye  than  the  original  silk  or  satin 
wall-hanging  which  they  momentarily  replace.  Growing  plants 
may  be  used  in  thousands  for  decoration  without  waste,  but  the 
inordinate  display  of  cut  fiowers  is  a  pitiable  destruction  of  which 
scarcely  one  guest  in  fifty  is  sensible.     In  bowls  and  baskets  and 
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jars^  cut  flowers  can  live  out  their  natural  space  ;  bat  on  walls^  or 
impaled  on  wires^  they  are  soon  faded  and  yellow,  and  the  ball- 
room in  the  morning  is  as  melancholy  a  parable  of  the  brevity  of 
pleasure  as  any  moralist  could  desire. 

Church  decoration  is  not  a  whit  better  ;  flowers  are  wantonly 
sacrificed  to  it,  as  in  the  winter  the  birds  are  starved  through  it 
for  need  of  the  evergreen  berries  torn  down  in  woods  and  gardens 
to  adorn  the  altars  of  men.  The  numbers  of  dead  birds  found  in 
frost  and  snow  on  moor  and  field  have  increased  enormously  with 
the  increase  in  church  decoration.  A  sheaf  of  grain  hung  up  for 
the  seed-eating  birds  in  winter,  with  some  trays  of  meal-worms 
set  on  the  ground  for  the  insectivorous  birds,  would  be  a  more 
useful  form  of  piety  than  the  cartloads  of  branches  and  the  gar- 
lands of  berries  given  to  church  and  cathedral.  A  single  flower, 
if  taken  care  of  in  winter,  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  an  invalid  or 
cripple  for  days ;  with  care  and  thought  for  it  a  bunch  of  cut 
flowers,  if  cut  at  sunrise  with  the  dew  upon  them,  will  live  the 
week  out  in  water  in  any  cool  weather. 

The  young  should  be  led  to  cherish  their  flowers  as  wisely  as, 
and  more  tenderly  than,  they  cherish  their  gold  or  silver  pieces 
in  their  money-boxes.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  even  the  hum- 
blest blossom  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  eyes  which  gaze 
on  it  with  attention  and  affection.  If  the  wild  thyme,  or  the 
shepherd's  purse,  or  the  cuckoo's  eye,  or  any  one  of  the  tiny 
blossoms  of  the  sward  and  hedge-row  were  but  as  rare  as  sapphires 
are,  the  whole  world  would  quarrel  for  them;  but  nature  has  sown 
these  little  treasures  broadcast  with  lavish  hand,  and  scarcely 
any  one  is  grateful. 

Botany  may  be  well  in  its  way  ;  but  incomparably  better  is 
the  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  make  flowers  grow,  and  infi- 
nitely better  still  is  the  tenderness  which  turns  aside  not  to  tread 
on  the  wild  flower  in  the  path,  not  to  needlessly  disturb  the 
finch's  nest  in  the  blossoming  broom.  Of  all  emotions  which 
give  the  nature  capable  of  it  the  purest  and  longest-lived  pleas- 
ure, the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  natural  things  is  the  one  which 
costs  least  pain  in  its  indulgence,  and  most  refines  and  elevates  the 
character.  The  garden,  the  meadow,  the  wood,  the  orchard,  are  the 
schools  in  which  this  appreciative  faculty  is  cultured  most  easily  and 
enjoyably.-  Dostoievsky  may  find  food  for  it  on  the  desolate  steppe, 
and  Burns  in  the  dreary  ploughed  furrow ;  but  to  do  this,  genius 
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must  exist  in  the  man  who  feels  :  it  is  to  the  ordinary  sensibili- 
ties, the  medium  mind,  the  character  which  is  malleable,  but  in 
no  way  unusual,  that  this  training  of  the  eye  and  of  the  heart  is 
necessary  ;  and  for  this  training  there  is  no  school  so  happy  and 
so  useful  as  a  garden. 

All  children,  or  nearly  all,  take  instinctive  delight  in  gardens  : 
it  is  very  easy  to  make  this  delight  not  merely  an  instinctive,  but 
an  intelligent  one ;  very  easy  to  make  the  arrival  of  the  first 
crocus,  the  observation  of  the  wren's  nest  in  the  ivy  hedge,  of  the 
perennial  wonders  of  frost  and  of  sunshine,  of  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  nature,  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  young  mind 
athirst  for  marvels.  Then  what  greater  joy  and  triumph  does 
the  world  hold  than  these  of  the  child  gardener  with  his  first 
bouquet  of  roses,  his  first  basket  of  water-cress,  his  first  handful  of 
sweet  peas  !  His  garden,  if  he  be  taught  to  care  for  it  in  the  right 
way,  will  be  an  unceasing  happiness  to  him  ;  he  will  not  grudge 
the  birds  a  share  of  his  cherries,  for  he  will  value  too  well  the 
songs  they  sing  to  him ;  he  will  breathe  in  the  fresh  homely 
balm  of  the  dewy  sweet  herbs,  the  wet  fiower  borders,  and  he  will 
draw  in  health  and  vigor  with  every  breath  ;  and  if  he  reads  his 
fairy  stories  and  his  lays  of  chivalry  under  the  blossoming  limes, 
poetry  and  history  will  keep  for  him  in  all  after  time  something 
of  his  first  garden's  grace,  something  of  the  charm  of  a  summer 
playtime. 

If  we  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  we  should  infer  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  verse  of  Tennyson  that  green  old  gardens, 
deep  in  their  shade  and  placid  in  their  beauty,  had  been  about 
him  all  his  life  from  infancy.  The  garden  is  a  little 
pleasaunce  of  the  soul,  by  whose  wicket  the  world  can  be  shut  out 
from  us.  In  the  garden  something  of  the  Golden  Age  still 
lingers  ;  in  the  warm  alleys  where  the  bees  hum  above  the  lilies 
and  the  stocks,  in  the  blue  shadows  where  the  azure  butterfiies 
look  dark,  in  the  amber  haze  where  the  lime  leaves  and  the 
acacia  fiowers  wave  joyously  as  the  west  wind  passes. 

The  true  lover  of  a  garden  counts  time  and  seasons  by  his 
fiowers.  His  calendar  is  the  shepherd's  calendar.  He  will  re- 
member all  the  events  of  his  years  by  the  trees  or  plants  which 
were  in  blossom  when  they  happened.  "  The  acacias  were  in  fiower 
when  we  heard  .  .  .  ,"  or  "  the  hawthorns  were  all  out  when 
we  saw    ...,''  he  will  say  to  himself,  if  not  to  others ;  and 
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no  Ibvers  are  happier  or  more  spiritually  lovers  than  those  whose 
sweetest  words  have  been  spoken  in  a  garden^  and  who  have  fancy 
and  feeling  enough  to  associate  their  mute  companions  in  mem- 
ory with  their  remembered  joys.  No  love  can  altogether  die 
which  comes  back  upon  remembrance  with  every  golden  tuft  of 
daffodil  or  every  garland  of  growing  honeysuckle.  It  is  the  gar- 
den scene  in  ''Faust/'  it  is  the  garden  scene  in  ''Romeo  and 
Juliet/^  which  embody  passion  in  its  fullest  and  its  fairest  hours. 

OUIDA. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PROTECTION. 

BY    THE    HOl^.     WILLIAM    M'KINLEY,   JR.,   REPRESElTrATIVE    IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  OHIO. 


We  shall  have  tariffs  so  long  as  we  have  a  government.  We  can 
only  dispense  with  them  by  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  ever  consent 
to  that  system  exclusively  for  raising  the  needed  revenues  of  the 
government.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  either  a  '*  tariff 
for  revenue  only  "  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  coupled  with*'  protection,*' 
the  groat  majority  of  our  people  will  probably  always  prefer  the 
one  or  the  other  for  raising  revenue  to  taxing  directly  our  own 
products,  our  own  industries,  and  our  own  people.  The  govern- 
ment inaugurated  the  tariff  system  in  its  first  revenue  bill,  and 
no  considerable  party  in  this  country  has  ever  sought  to  change  it. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  theories  of  external  taxation  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  necessity.  No 
government  can  be  administered  without  an  assured  annual  income, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  securing  this  income  save  by  resorting  to 
the  taxing  power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  an  evil,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  necessary 
one,  and  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  government. 

It  requires  about  $400,000,000  annually  to  meet  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  government.  That  is  the  condition  which  con- 
fronts us.  The  way  to  raise  this  money  with  the  least  burden 
upon  the  people  is  the  problem  of  the  statesman  and  legislator. 
It  would  not  do  in  time  of  peace  to  issue  the  notes  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  create  a  charge  upon  the  people,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  their  payment.  It  would  not  do  to  restore  the  internal- 
revenue  system  as  it  prevailed  through  the  war  and  for  some 
years  subsequent  thereto,  when  everything  was  taxed — every  tool 
of  trade,  every  article  of  commerce,  every  legal  document,  every 
check  or  note  or  instrument  of  writing,  every  profession,  every 
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income.  The  people  would  not  stand  that  long.  They  bore  it 
patiently  and  patriotically  under  a  great  national  necessity. 
They  bore  it  that  the  government  might  be  preserved  and  its 
institutions  continued^  just  as  they  had  borne  similar  taxation  at 
two  other  periods  of  our  history  which  were  similar  in  their 
necessities. 

It  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  largest  share  of 
the  needed  income  must  be  raised  by  tariff  taxation  or  import 
duties.  Indeed,  the  predominating  sentiment  of  the  country  is 
that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  provided  in  that  manner.  In 
answer  to  this  sentiment  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
chipping  away  the  internal-revenue  taxes ;  and  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  it  is  proposed  to  remove  more  than  910,000,000  of 
these  taxes.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  any  other  system  of  tax- 
ation, it  is  thoroughly  well  understood  that  all  internal-revenue 
taxes  are  paid  directly  by  the  consumers,  and  are  a  direct  burden 
upon  our  own  people  and  their  occupations. 

In  this  situation  the  sole  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  country  is  whether  our  income  shall 
be  secured  from  a  tariff  levied  upon  foreign  products  seeking  a 
market  here,  having  in  view  revenue,  and  revenue  only,  or 
whether,  in  securing  this  revenue  and  imposing  these  tariffs 
upon  foreign  imports,  we  shall  be  mindful  not  alone  of  the 
revenue  produced  by  such  duties  and  required  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  shall  see  to  it  that  duties  are  so  levied  as  to  be  a 
protection  and  defence  to  our  own  industries  against  competing 
industries.  That  is  (as  we  all  agree  to  impose  duties  upon 
foreign  products),  shall  they  be  imposed  upon  rival  foreign 
products,  which  the  advocates  of  protection  insist  shall  bear 
them  ?  or  shall  they  be  imposed  upon  products  that  are  not 
rivals  of  our  own  and  that  do  not  compete  with  our  own,  which 
is  the  theory  and  principle  upon  which  revenue  tariffs  are  con- 
structed ? 

If  revenue  is  the  sole  consideration,  then  the  surest  and  most 
direct  way  is  to  put  the  duty  upon  those  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture and  production  which,  with  a  small  and  inconsiderable 
tax,  will  produce  the  largest  volume  of  revenue ;  meaning,  of 
course,  those  articles  that  we  either  do  not  produce  at  all  or  in 
such  small  measure  as  to  fall  greatly  short  of  our  domestic  wants. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  no  better  than  a  system  of  direct  taxation. 
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no  less  onerous  than  the  internal-reyenue  system ;  for  if  the 
datj  is  pat  upon  the  non-competing  foreign  products,  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  will  pay  every  dollar  of  that  tax, 
because,  as  there  is  no  competition  at  home,  the  price  of  such 
foreign  products  to  the  American  consumer  will  be  the  foreign 
price  with  the  duty  added.  We  would  secure  the  reyenue,  but 
we  would  pay  it  wholly  ourselves.  A  revenue  tariff  is  always 
paid  by  the  consumer.  We  would  secure  the  revenue  for  a  time^ 
but,  in  placing  the  duty  upon  the  non-competing  foreign  product^ 
we  would  give  no  encouragement  or  protection  to  any  home  in- 
ustry,  for  we  have  practically  none,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
revenues  are  assured  with  the  smallest  tax ;  for  these  revenues 
will  always  be  measured  by  the  demand  of  our  people  for  such 
foreign  articles  as  we  cannot  produce  at  home,  limited  only  by 
our  ability  to  buy.  I  repeat,  this  mode  of  taxation  is  just  as  ob- 
jectionable as  the  most  burdensome  excise  tax. 

Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  I  submit,  that  the  income  of  the 
government  shall  be  secured  by  putting  a  tax  or  a  duty  upon 
foreign  products,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  providing  that 
such  duties  shall  be  on  products  of  foreign  growth  and  manufact- 
ure which  compote  with  like  products  of  home  growth  and 
manufacture,  so  that,  while  we  are  raising  all  the  revenues  needed 
by  the  government,  we  shall  do  it  with  a  discriminating  regard 
for  our  own  people,  their  products,  and  their  employments  ? 
Such  a  tariff  stands  as  a  defence  to  our  own  productions,  as  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  our  own  and  against  the  foreign,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  productive  enterprises,  besides  securing  a 
healthful  competition  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  between  our- 
selves and  foreign  producers,  tending  to  prevent  combinations  and 
monopolies,  and  eventuating  in  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  our 
own  consumers.  This  is  impossible  under  the  Democratic  revenue- 
tariff  system. 

Cardinal  Manning  says  in  a  recent  article  : 

"  If  the  great  end  of  life  were  to  multiply  yards  of  doth  and  cotton  twist,  and  jl 
the  fflory  of  England  oonslBts  or  consisted  in  moltiplylng  without  stint  or  limit  these 
articles  and  the  like  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  so  as  to  undersell  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  well,  then  let  ns  go  on.  Bat  if  the  domestic  life  of  the  people  be  vital 
aboTC  all;  if  the  peace,  the  purity  of  homes,  the  education  of  children,  the  duties  of 
wiyes  and  mothers,  the  duties  of  husbands  and  of  fathers,  be  written  in  the  natural 
law  of  mankind,  and  if  these  things  are  sacred,  far  beyond  anything  that  can  be  sold 
in  the  market,  then  I  say,  if  the  hours  of  labor  resulting  from  the  unregulated  sale 
of  a  man's  strength  and  skill  shaU  lead  to  the  destruction  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
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neglect  of  ohfldren,  to  taming  wlyes  and  mothers  into  Hying  maohines,  and  of 
fkthera  and  husbands  into— what  shall  I  say,  oreatnres  of  horden  t— I  will  not  say  any 
other  word— who  rise  up  before  the  sun.  and  come  back  when  it  is  set,  wearied  and 
able  only  to  take  food  and  lie  down  to  rest,  the  domestto  life  of  men  exists  no  longer, 
and  we  dare  not  go  on  in  this  path. 

"  I  will  ask,  is  it  possible  for  a  child  to  be  eduoa  iCd  who  becomes  a  daily  wage- 
earner  at  ten  or  eyen  twelye  years  of  age  t  Is  it  possible  for  a  child  in  the  agricultural 
districts  to  be  educated  who  may  be  sent  out  into  the  fields  at  nine  t  I  will  ask,  can 
a  woman  be  the  mother  and  head  of  a  fkndly  who  works  sixty  hours  a  week  t  Tou 
may  know  better  than  I,  but  bear  with  me  if  I  say  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
woman  can  train  her  children  in  the  hours  after  they  come  home  from  school  if  she 
works  all  day  in  a  factory.  The  children  come  home  at  1  and  6  in  the  afternoon  ; 
there  is  no  mother  in  the  house.  I  do  not  know  how  she  can  either  clothe  them,  or 
train  them,  or  watch  oyer  them,  when  her  time  is  giyen  to  labor  for  sixty  hours  a 
week.** 

Never  was  more  truth  crowded  into  the  same  space.  It  pre- 
sents the  sitaation  in  a  most  striking  manner.  If  the  great  end 
of  life  be  to  multiply  commodities  at  the  lowest  price,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  labor,  then  the  British  system  surpasses  ours;  then  does 
it  become  the  ideal  system,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  wise  in 
adopting  it.  But  there  are  other  considerations  higher  and  deeper 
than  cheap  fabrics,  when  made  so  by  the  degradation  of  human 
labor.  We  must  take  into  account  the  family  and  the  fireside,  ^e 
must  have  more  concern  for  the  man,  for  his  welfare,  his  improve- 
ment and  development,  the  enlargement  of  his  opportunities,  in- 
spiring him  to  greater  effort  in  the  confidence  of  increasing  re- 
wards. These  conditions  will  ultimately  secure  cheaper  commod- 
ities, not  through  harsh  and  unnatural  exactions  placed  upon 
labor,  but  through  that  skill  and  craft  and  invention  which  are  the 
sure  outcome  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  independent,  and  well- 
paid  labor. 

The  mind  will  not  invent,  will  not  discover,  new  and  better 
and  more  economical  processes  and  methods  of  production,  if  the 
body  is  used  as  a  mere  '^  creature  of  burden.''  If  the  body  is  en- 
slaved, the  mind  cannot  be  free. 

Now,  whatever  system  will  bring  the  largest  liberty  to 
the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  the  largest  independence  to  the 
workman,  the  highest  incentive  to  manual  and  intellectual  effort, 
the  better  comforts  and  the  more  refining  environments  to  the 
family,  cannot  be  dear  at  any  price.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  protective  system  has  accomplished  much  in  this  direction  ; 
certainly  more  than  any  other  system.  It  has  dignified  and  ele- 
vated labor ;  it  has  made  all  things  possible  to  the  man  who 
works  industriously  and  cares  for  what  he  earns ;   it  has  opened 
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to  him  eyery  gateway  to  opportunity.  We  observe  its  triumphs 
on  every  hand :  we  see  the  mechanic  become  the  manufacturer, 
the  workman  the  proprietor,  the  employee  the  employer.  It  does 
not  stifle,  but  it  encourages,  manly  effort  and  endeavor.  Is  this 
not  worth  something  ?  Is  it  not  worth  everything  ?  Especially 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  government  is  founded  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  where  citizenship  is  equal,  and 
suffrage  without  limit,  is  it  not  our  plain  duty  to  educate,  improve, 
and  elevate  our  citizenship,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  our  communities,  and  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions  ?  And  the  system  which  secures  these  advantages  in  a 
larger  degree  than  any  other,  as  experience  has  demonstrated,  is 
the  protective  system. 

The  Democratic  free-trade  Tariff-Reformers  cry  out  against 
this  system  as  narrow  and  restrictive.  The  formation  of  govern- 
ment anywhere  is  narrow  and  restrictive  :  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  separate  governments.  But  the  system  in  itself 
is  neither  narrow  nor  restrictive.  It  is  free — freer  than  the  fiscal 
system  of  any  other  government  as  applied  to  its  own  people.  It 
is  unrestrained  throughout  forty  States  and  all  the  territories  ;  it 
extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  No  other  nation  has  such  freedom 
of  international  exchange  as  ours.  No  other  people  have  so  few 
restraints  placed  upon  their  commerce,  their  trade,  and  their 
labor.  The  Free-Trader  wants  the  world  to  enjoy  with  our  own 
citizens  equal  benefits  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  The  Repub- 
lican Protectionist  would  give  the  first  chances  to  our  people, 
and  would  so  levy  duties  upon  the  products  of  other  nations  as  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  our  own.  The  Democratic  party  would 
make  no  distinction;  it  would  serve  the  alien  and  the  stranger  : 
the  Republican  party  would  serve  the  State  and  our  own  fellow- 
citizens. 

Both  of  these  systems  have  been  tried  in  the  United  States  ; 
each  has  had  a  fair  test  and  equal  opportunity  to  vindicate  its 
value  as  a  national  policy. 

The  revenue-tariff  system  has  wholly  failed  to  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people  satisfactory  results.  It  was  not  even  satis- 
factory as  a  financial  system  in  securing  the  needed  revenue.  It 
failed  at  the  end  of  its  last  fifteen  years  of  trial,  between  1847  and 
and  1861,  to  furnish  sufficient  revenue  for  the  government ;  and 
as  a  measure  affecting  the  development  of  our  country  and  the 
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opening  np  of  its  vast  resources,  it  was  a  failure  from  its  inaugu- 
ration. It  did  not  even  benefit  agriculture,  which  it  was  thought 
it  would  greatly  stimulate.  The  world's  markets,  which  were  to 
be  opened  up  by  this  policy  to  our  agricultural  products,  proved 
a  disappointment  to  the  authors  of  the  policy  and  disastrous  to 
the  very  interests  it  was  intended  to  promote.  It  neither  extended 
our  trade  abroad  nor  supplied  the  needed  revenue,  and  was  posi- 
tively destructive  of  domestic  manufactures. 

Nearly  thirty  years  of  trial  of  the  system  of  protection  with  its 
marvellous  achievements  ought  to  be  answer  enough  to  the 
criticisms  of  its  enemies.  It  has  developed  our  own  resources ;  it 
has  built  up  a  commerce  among  ourselves  without  a  parallel  in 
our  own  history  or  in  the  recorded  annals  of  the  world;  while  our 
trade  outside  has  been  growing,  and  was  never  so  great  or  so 
satisfactory  as  it  is  to-day. 

Not  only  does  our  own  experience  commend  protection  as  a 
national  policy,  but  also  the  experience  of  the  British  colonies 
which  have  adopted  it. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his  work  "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,*' 
— ^himself  a  Free-Trader, — ^frankly  confesses  that  it  b  not  easy  for 
a  Free-Trader  to  give  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  colonial  protection  without  himself  being  thought  to  be 
an  apostate.  The  distinguished  author,  in  his  earlier  work/'  Great 
Britain, '*  noted  the  growing  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion in  the  colonies.     In  his  new  work  he  now  adds  that 

"  Binoe  that  time  the  whole  of  the  self -soyerolnff  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  except 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape  (South  Africa),  hare  become  protectionist*  while  the 
Gape  has  heavy  dnties  upon  most  goods,  pat  on.  howeyer,  mainly  for  reyenue  pur 
poeee,  hat  now  beginning  to  give  rise  to  a  growth  of  protectionist  opinion;  and  in 
New  Soath  Wales  the  Free-Traders  hold  their  own  only  by  a  bare  miOority.** 

Sir  Charles  further  says  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Victorian  protective  system  has  been  to  enable 
the  colony  to  gradually  supply  its  wants  with  a  better  class  of 
home- made  goods,  instead  of  importing  them. 

Speaking  of  Canada,  he  says:  '^  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
about  the  general  popularity  of  the  protective  system  in  Canada, 
and  Sir  John  Macdonald's  long  possession  of  power  has  been 
facilitated  by  his  adoption  of  the  so-called  national  policy,'' 
which,  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  own  admission,  ''has  caused 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  win  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cana- 
dian market'' ;  and  he  also  states  that  the  wealth  of  Canada  has 
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been  more  rapid  since  the  adoption  of  the  protectionist  policy 
than  before. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1887,  in  the  Commons,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  in  speaking  of  a  preyious  period  in  the  history  of  Canada 
under  free  trade,  said: 

'*  When  the  languishing  industries  of  Canada  emharrassed  the  finance  minister  of 
that  day*  when,  instead  of  large  surplus,  large  deficits  succeeded  year  after  year, 
the  oppoeition  urged  upon  that  honorable  gentleman  that  he  should  endeaTor  to 
giye  increased  protection  to  the  industries  of  Canada,  which  would  prevent  them 
from  thus  languishing  and  being  destroyed.  We  were  not  successful,— I  will  not 
say  in  leading  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  to  the  oondution  that  that  would  be 
a  sound  policy,  for  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  many  a  misgiving  on 
t  hat  question,  *-but,  at  all  events,  we  were  not  able  to  change  the  policy  of  the 
gentleman  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Canada.  As  is  well  known,  that  became 
the  great  issue  at  the  subeequent  general  election  of  1878,  and  the  Conservative 
party  being  returned  to  power,  pledged  to  promote  and  foeter  the  industries  of 
Canada  as  far  as  they  were  able,  brought  down  a  policy  through  the  hands  of  my 
honored  predecessor.  Sir  Leonard  TiUey,  .  .  .  end  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  success  of  that  policy,  thus  propounded  and  matured  from  time  to  time, 
has  been  such  as  to  command  the  support  and  confidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  down  to  the  present  day." 

In  Germany,  so  long  ago  as  the  14th  of  May,  1882,  Bismarck, 
in  a  speech  before  the  German  Beichstag,  paid  to  the  Republican 
tariff  high  eulogy.     He  said  : 

"The  success  of  the  United  States  in  material  development  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
modem  time.  The  American  nation  has  not  only  successfully  borne  and  suppressed 
the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war  of  all  history,  but  Immediately  afterward  dlft* 
banded  its  army,  found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines,  paid  off  most  of 
its  debt,  given  labor  and  homes  to  all  the  unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  oould 
arrive  within  its  territory,  and  still  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  Indirect  as  not  to  be 
perceived,  much  less  felt.  Because  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  the  prosperity 
of  America  Is  mainly  due  to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Oermany  has 
now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  Imitate  the  tariff  system  of  the 
United  Stotes.  ** 

Mulhall,  the  great  London  statistician,  states  that  in  1860 
our  total  wealth  was  estimated  at  916,000,000,000  :  it  is  now 
estimated  at  over  $60,000,000,000.  In  1882  the  same  authority 
estimated  the  total  wealth  of  Great  Britain  at  940,640,000,000. 
Mr.  Mulhall  sets  forth  our  development  and  progress  in  these 
forcible  words  : 

**  It  would  be  Impossible  to  find  in  history  a  parallel  to  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years.  Every  day  that  the  sun  rises.upon  the  American  people 
it  sees  an  addition  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  Republic,  which  Is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  daUy  accumulation  of  aU  man- 
kind outside  the  United  States." 

It  is  said  that  under  the  Bepublican  policy  exportations  have 
been  diminished,  and  our  foreign  trade  crippled.     This  is  not 
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sustained  by  facts.  Free  trade  will  not  increase  the  exportation 
of  oar  products.  Exports  are  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. Other  countries  buy  of  us  what  they  need — no  more 
and  no  less.  Tariffs  imposed  upon  products  coming  into  the 
country  do  not  prevent  the  sending  of  products  out  of  the 
country.  They  put  no  restraint  upon  foreign  trade.  Prom 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
we  import  to  the  value  of  •78,000,000  in  round  numbers,  of 
which  $72,000,000  is  free  of  duty  at  our  ports  and  $5,815,000  is 
subject  to  duty ;  93  per  cent,  comes  in  free.  We  sell  to  these 
countries  a  little  over  $19,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  what 
we  buy.  In  those  countries  to  which  we  sell  more  than  we  buy 
nearly  all  the  products  bear  a  duty  under  our  laws. 

We  sell  to  Europe  $449,000,000  worth  of  products  and  we  buy 
$308,000,000  worth.  We  sell  to  North  America  to  the  value  of 
$9,645,000  and  buy  $5,182,000.  We  sell  to  South  America 
$13,810,000  and  buy  $9,088,000.  These  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  show  that  our  tariffs  do  not  prevent  exchanges 
with  countries  whose  products  competing  with  ours  are  made 
dutiable,  but  evidence  a  healthy  and  profitable  trade,  with  the 
balance  of  exchanges  greatly  in  our  favor. 

There  have  been  so  many  reckless  statements  about  the  Repub- 
lican tariff  policy,  the  burdens  it  imposes  upon  the  people,  and 
the  restrictions  it  places  upon  trade,  that  any  one  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States  might 
be  led  to  think  that  we  impose  tariffs  almost,  if  not  quite,  amount- 
ing to  prohibition  upon  everything  which  comes  into  the  United 
States. 

A  few  facts  will  refute  these  unconsidered,  but  too  commonly 
made  and  accepted,  statements.  Under  the  present  tariff  the 
imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  amounted  to 
$741,431,393,  of  which  $206,574,630  worth  was  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  articles  to  the  value  of  $484,431,398  were  dutiable. 
The  duties  paid  amounted  to  $218,701,773.  The  average  per- 
centage of  the  duties  upon  all  the  imports  was  less  than  30  per 
cent. 

Before  1820  nearly  all  our  imports  were  dutiable ;  scarcely 
any  were  free  ;  while  in  1824  the  proportion  of  free  imports  was 
less  than  6  per  cent.;  in  1830,  about  7  per  cent.;  in  1833,  about 
25  per  cent.;  and  in  1842,  about  27  per  cent.;  under  the  low 
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tariff  of  1846  the  imports  admitted  free  of  duty  averaged  only  12 
per  cent. ;  and  under  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  of  1857  the  pro- 
portion of  free  imports  rose  to  18  per  cent.  During  the  period  of 
the  war  it  was  even  less  than  18  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  free 
imports  from  1873  to  1883  was  about  30  per  cent.^  and  under  the 
tariff  revision  of  1883  it  averaged  33  per  cent. 

It  is  said  that  the  legislation  proposed  in  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress is  even  more  restrictive  than  any  previous  legislation,  and 
that,  if  carried  out,  it  will  amount  to  little  less  than  a  ^'Chinese 
wall  '*  around  our  coast  line.  The  bill  pending  in  the  House,  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  importations,  places  upon  the  free  list  im- 
ports to  the  value  of  9109,232,080,  upon  which  the  government 
last  year  collected  in  duties  960,936,536,  which,  added  to  the  free 
imports  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  will  amount  to  9366,806,710,  and 
deducted  from  the  dutiable  imports  of  the  last  fiscal  year  reduces 
the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  to  9375,624,687. 

The  pending  legislation,  therefore,  will  make  free,  without 
restraint  or  burden,  9366,806,710  in  value  of  foreign  products, 
and  will  diminish  the  dutiable  importations  from  9484,431,398  to 
9375,624,687  ;  which  will  make  an  average  duty  upon  all  import- 
ations of  about  27  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  of  tariffs  to  the 
amount  of  about  10  per  cent.,  instead  of  a  large  increase,  as  seems 
to  be  the  popular  impression.  It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that 
about  50  per  cent. — on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  last  year — 
will  be  free  and  50  per  cent,  dutiable;  while  the  proportion  of  free 
imports  under  the  Mills  Bill  (had  it  become  a  law)  would  not 
have  been  greater  than  40  per  cent. 

But  I  shall  not  further  discuss  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  being  done  in  the  House 
by  those  charged  with  legislation.  The  bill,  as  the  report 
avows,  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  better  defence  of  their  homes  and  their  in- 
dustries ;  and  while  securing  the  needed  revenue,  its  provisions 
look  alike  to  the  occupations  of  our  people,  their  comfort,  and 
their  welfare.  It  has  been  framed  in  response  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  at  the  polls  in  November,  1888;  and  if  it 
shall  become  a  law,  it  must  be  tried  before  the  people,  who, 
under  our  system  of  government,  are,  after  all,  the  final  arbiters  of 
legislation  and  of  policies. 

William  McEikley,  Jb. 


DO  AMERICANS  HATE  ENGUND? 

BY  COL.  T.  W.  HIGOINSON,  ANDREW  CABKEOIE,  MUBAT  HALSTEAD, 

GEK.    HORACE  PORTEB,   THE  RE  7.    ROBERT  COLLTER,   D.D.^ 

OEK.    JAMES  H.  WILSON,   AND  M.  W.    HAZELTINE. 


Cotton  Mather  tells  ns  that  when  the  first  large  party  of 
Paritan  colonists  had  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  (May  13,  1629),  their  leader,  the  Ba  /erend  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  called  his  children  and  the  passengers  abont  him,  as  they  left 
the  Land's  £nd  behind  them,  and  said  :  '^  We  will  not  say,  as  the 
Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  Fare* 
well,  Babylon  I  Farewell,  Rome  I  Bat  we  will  say.  Farewell, 
dear  England  I  Farewell,  the  Church  of  Ood  in  England,  and 
all  the  Christian  friends  there/'  The  spirit  of  this  tender  good- 
bye has  never,  I  think,  died  wholly  out  of  American  hearts,  and 
surely  not  out  of  those  of  Francis  Higginson's  many  descendants ; 
and  wherever  this  spirit  remains,  it  is  impossible  that  Americans 
should  hate  England.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  feeling  may  make  us  more  sensitive,  more 
critical,  perhaps  even  more  suspicious ;  and  that  some  things 
which  look  like  irritability,  or  even  vindictiveness,  may  really  im- 
ply the  presence,  not  the  absence,  of  this  lingering  affection. 
After  all,  a  common  motherhood  is  a  strong  tie  :  detror  rd  xotrdv 

Yet  even  those  Americans  in  whose  veins  the  English  blood 
flows  with  least  of  loreign  admixture  must  admit  that  the 
mother-country  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  stern  parent  to  her 
children.  When  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  Charles  To  wnshend  had  spoken  of  ''these 
Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our 
indulgence,'"  he  was  promptly  answered  by  Colonel  Barr6,  who 
had  fought  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  ''They  planted  by  your 
care  ?  "  said  Barri.  "  No,  they  were  planted  by  your  oppression. 
.  .  .  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence?  They  grew  up  by 
your  neglect.''    It  is  this  sense  of  unmotherly  treatment,  running 
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through  nearly  three  centuries,  which  puts  a  bitter  drop  into 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  kindly  spirit  of  Americans  as  regards 
England.  The  long  struggles  of  the  colonial  period,  culminating 
in  the  Bevolutionary  War ;  the  impressment  of  American  sea- 
men and  the  War  of  1812,  to  which  it  led ;  the  bitter,  bitter 
alienation  of  the  Civil  War,  when  all  educated  England,  after 
taunting  us  for  years  with  tolerating  slavery,  tamed  and  re- 
proached us  more  bitterly  for  giving  our  very  heart's  blood  to  over- 
throw it, — all  these,  down  to  the  very  latest  word  of  the  London 
Times  or  Saturday  Review,  have  simply  prolonged  into  periods 
of  peace  that  ungracious  attitude  which  Barr6  described. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  whatever  antagonism  exists  be- 
tween Americans  and  Ei  ^lishmen  is  generic,  not  individual ;  and 
one  might  almost  say  abstract  rather  than  concrete.  No  one  ever 
stated  this  distinction  so  admirably  as  Hawthorne  when  he  wrote 
in  his  diary,  nearly  half  a  century  ago:  '^  If  an  Englishman  were  in- 
dividually acquainted  with  all  our  twenty-five  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  liked  every  one  of  them,  and  believed  that  each  man  of 
those  millions  was  a  Christian,  honest,  upright,  and  kind,  he  would 
doubt,  despise,  and  hate  them  in  the  aggregate,  however  he  might 
love  them  as  individuals. ''  The  statement  is  too  strongly  put, 
doubtless,  but  it  touches  the  precise  point  in  the  case ;  and  Haw- 
thorne might  have  added  that  the  twenty-five — ^now  sixty-five— 
millions  of  Americans  have  just  the  same  curious  mental  habit. 
They  do  not  dislike,  much  less  hate,  individual  Englishmen; 
indeed,  they  are  very  apt  to  like  them  personally,  and  even — 
though  this  applies  to  a  very  limited  circle  only — to  imitate  them. 
What  they  dislike  is  that  invisible  and  traditional  Englishman 
who  stands  in  their  imagination  for  the  race  ;  something  never  to 
be  seen  or  identified,  and  therefore  never  to  be  disproved  ;  or,  at 
best,  but  a  dim  and  awful  vision,  as  when  I'lato's  archetypal  man 
stalks  through  Milton's  "  Syl varum  Liber,''  having  the  semblance 
of  humanity,  but  dwelling  in  some  sphere  of  his  own,  or  on  the 
vast  outskirts  of  the  habitable  world  : 

"  Sed  qtuunllbet  natura  sit  coinronnlor 
Tamen  seorsus  extat  ad  morem  unlus 
Et,  mLra,  oerto  stringitur  spatio  locL" 

You  may  meet  any  living  man  against  whom  you  are  prejudiced, 
and  perhaps  make  friends  with  him  ;  indeed,  Charles  Lamb  main- 
tained that  no  one  could  actually  see  a  man  and  hate  him.     But 
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a  well-settled  aversion  to  a  shadow  is  a  thing  insuperable ;  you 
can  never  touch  hands. 

The  proof  of  this  vague  antagonism  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
American  visiting  England  finds  himself  constantly  held  up  for 
comparison  with  an  imaginary  and  typical  being,  whom  neither 
he  nor  his  English  questioner  has  ever  seen.  His  worst  annoy- 
ance is  in  being  praised,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
If  he  has  an  atom  of  color  in  his  cheeks,  if  he  does  not  speak  very 
much  through  his  nose,  if  he  does  not  say  '^  guess ''  at  short 
intervals,  he  is  sure  to  hear,  first  or  last,  from  his  tailor  or  his 
chambermaid,  the  pitying  assurance  :  *'  You  an  American,  sir  ? 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  never  should  have  thought  it.'* 
What  does  this  imply  but  the  assumed  existence  of  some  abstract 
and  very  undesirable  American,  as  intangible  as  Plato's  arche- 
typal man,  as  remote  from  real  vision  as  the  conventional  English- 
man on  the  French  stage  ?  During  my  first  week  in  London, 
many  years  ago,  on  going  to  breakfast  with  an  eminent  English- 
man to  whom  I  had  letters,  I  found  myself  running  the  gantlet 
of  three  pairs  of  eyes,  seen  at  different  doors  and  windows,  before 
my  final  reception,  and  learned  at  last  by  frank  confession  that 
the  eyes  belonged  respectively  to  my  host,  my  hostess,  and  my  host- 
ess's sister  ;  and  that  they  had  all  agreed,  after  a  hasty  consulta- 
tion, that,  whoever  I  was,  I  could  not  possibly  be  the  American 
stranger  who  was  to  come  to  breakfast.  What  they  had  really 
expected — what  uncouth  monster  or  untamed  child  of  the  forest 
— what  war-whoop  on  the  doorstep — I  never  ascertained.  Per- 
haps it  was  simply  the  surprise  which  Irving  records  as  having 
been  created  by  his  first  appearance  in  London — surprise  at  an 
American  author's  wielding  a  goose-quill  with  his  fingers  instead 
of  wearing  it  in  his  hair. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  this  generic  or  collective  aversion  is,  in 
a  manner,  nature's  safeguard  to  secure  freedom  of  development ;  to 
keep  the  younger  race  from  being  too  much  repressed  by  the  elder, 
or  the  elder  from  being  too  much  impaired  and  modified  by  the 
younger.  There  is  certainly  enough  of  the  original  vigor  in  both 
nations  to  make  them  respect  honest  differences  of  attitude  or  judg- 
ment. Lord  Houghton  once  told  mo  that  the  earlier  American 
visitors  in  London,  as  Sumner  and  Ticknor,  while  recognized  as 
most  cultivated  and  agreeable  men,  were  criticised  as  not  having 
a  sufficiently  distinctive  flavor  of  Americanism.    In  the  same  way 
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the  educated  American  of  to  day  is  apt  to  complain  a  little  of  the 
current  literary  society  of  London  as  not  having  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive English  flavor,  but  as  aiming  to  be  rather  Continental  and 
meretricious ;  so  as  to  suggest  the  remark  of  Heinrich  Heine,  sixty 
years  ago,  that  the  English  were  already  seeking  to  be  light  and 
frivolous,  and  were  endeavoring  to  creep  into  the  monkey's  skin 
which  the  French  were  gradually  stripping  off  {die  Engldnder 
leicht  und  frivol  zu  werden  suchen,  und  injene  Affenhaut  hinein- 
kriechen  diejetzt  die  Franzosen  von  sich  abstreifen).  That  he 
should  have  thus  looked  forward,  in  1828,  to  the  Oscar  Wildes 
and  Eider  Haggards  of  the  present  day  was  surely  a  proof  that,  in 
laying  aside  much  of  Judaism,  he  had  kept  its  gift  of  prophecy. 
It  may  be  true,  at  any  rate,  that  the  more  English  the  English- 
man, and  the  more  American  the  American,  the  better  they  will 
really  esteem  each  other;  and  that  their  visible  jealousies  are  only 
such  as  are  often  noticed  in  cousinly  circles,  where  the  essential 
kinship  makes  the  trivial  variations  more  ezasperatihg.  Keats  said 
that  he  hated  Englishmen,  because  they  were  the  only  men  he 
knew  :  if  we  Americans  sometimes  grow  impatient  with  them,  it 
may  be  because  they  are  really  so  near  to  ourselves  that  we  never 

quite  comprehend  them. 

Thomas  Wektwobth  Hiooii^soh. 


Mb.  Smith's  article  is  interesting,  but  I  think  the  title  much 
too  strong.  Dislike  of  England  would  have  been  better.  There 
is  among  adult  Americans  no  hatred  of  England.  With  young 
America  it  is  different.  It  has  been  said  that  every  American  is 
born  reciting  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At  any  rate,  he 
begins  to  recite  it  very  early.  This  is  his  starting-point.  Britain 
was  the  foe  of  his  country,  and  there  was  "  liberty  in  every  blow '' 
against  her. 

Youth  likes  stories  of  war,  and  the  mother-country  has  been 
the  foe  in  the  serious  wars  of  the  child-land.  The  American 
youth  of  both  sexes  love  Scotland,  for  they  are  reared  upon  Scott, 
and  pity  Ireland,  for  they  have  heard  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 
England,  therefore,  unfortunately  represents  the  sand-bag  which 
Young  America  pummels.  In  my  childhood,  it  was  much  the 
same  in  Scotland,  which,  like  America,  had  to  fight  against 
England  for  its  independence.  Scotch  lads  are  fed  upon  Wallaco 


and  Bruce.  If  I  was  certain  of  anything  then^  it  was  tliat  Eng- 
land was  still  the  foe  of  Scotland,  that  every  Englishman  was  a 
usurper,  and  that  one  Scotchman  was  equal  to  five  Englishmen 
any  day.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  Scotch 
lads  of  torday,  just  as  it  is  with  the  American  lads  ;  England  is 
the  sand-bag  for  both. 

Young  England  does  not  have  this  feeling  in  regard  to  America, 
for  the  wars  which  meant  everything  to  the  one  were  only  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  other ;  but  Young  England  .does  enter- 
tain it  toward  France,  for  the  serious  wars  of  England  have  been 
with  her.  '^  The  Frenchman''  is  the  traditional  foe  of  the  young 
Englander.  This  is  all  very  unfortunate,  but  a  period  cannot  be 
fixed  when  this  feeling  against  England  will  cease  to  affect  the 
Young  American.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  eighty  years  a  long  period 
for  such  influences  to  exist ;  but  I  doubt  whether  eight  hundred 
years  will  suffice  to  displace  the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent wan^ith  England.  I  think  these  must  of  necessity  re- 
main the  most  attractive  reading  for  the  youth  of  America,  and 
must  affect  their  early  impressions  of  England.  This  feeling 
passes  away  with  age  and  education ;  and  educated  Americans 
who  learn  more  and  more  what  America  owes  to  the  great  mother- 
land respect  and  admire  it  more,  and  their  affection  for  it  steadily 
grows.  As  between  England  and  America,  of  course,  they  are 
intensely  American  ;  but  the  depth  of  real  feeling  for  England 
will  be  seen  if  ever  any  of  the  Continental  powers  succeed  in 
seriously  endangering  that  little  island;  which,  however,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  would  like  to 
see  the  foot  of  a  foreign  invader  planted  upon  the  land  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bums,  or  any  race  but  the  English-speaking  one 
ruling  there ;  or  that  they  would  rest  quietly  if  any  did.  Mr. 
Smith  should  have  given  the  name  of  the  leading  journal  which 
said  the  other  day  that  ^'  the  American  people  could  not  help  re- 
joicing in  any  reverse  that  might  befall  England.''  I  do  not  think 
this  sentiment  would  be  approved  by  any  number  of  Americans. 
As  between  England  and  the  brave  Sudanese,  or  between  England 
and  Ireland,  for  instance.  Yes.  As  between  England  and  Russia, 
Germany,  or  even  France,  No.  Mr.  Smith  should  also  ask  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  him  to  send  a  copy  of  the  history  book  which 
said  that  the  British  government  counterfeited  the  greenbacks  for 
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the  pnrpoee  of  ruining  the  credit  of  the  United  States.    It  would 
command  a  high  price  as  a  curio. 

Mr.  Smith  strikes  the  keynote  when  he  distinguishes  between 
the  monarchial  and  aristocratic  England  of  the  past  and  the  demo- 
cratic England  which  is  coming,  and  which  has  already  come  to 
so  great  an  extent.  The  British  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy 
must  hate  the  republic,  just  as  republicans  hate  a  monarchy.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  The  republican  idea  robs  them  of  their  reve- 
nues and  privileges,  denounces  their  pretensions,  and  proves  to  the 
world  every  day  that  a  privileged  class  is  unnecessary.  How 
should  we  expect  a  body  of  college  professors,  for  instance^  to  re- 
gard with  advantage  a  rival  country  which  displaced  them  P  How 
would  a  priesthood  regard  a  country  that  succeeded  without 
priests,  or  an  iron-master  a  patent  device  which  rendered  iron 
unnecessary  ?  Would  any  of  these  classes  wish  a  theory  success 
which  led  them  all  to  exclaim,  "Othello's  occupation 's gone"? 
Every  profession,  every  vocation,  has  an  exaggerate  estimate  of 
its  position  and  usefulness.  All  that  Mr.  Smith  says  about  the 
people  of  England — the  masses,  not  the  classes — admiring  America 
is  true.  I  go  farther ;  they  love  it.  It  is  their  model,  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  when  it  needed  friends  should 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  American  people ; 
Mr.  Smith's  name  included,  for  he  was  a  friend  indeed.  When 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  that  jealousy  waits  upon  success,  I  thought  that 
he  was  about  to  speak  of  the  success  of  the  Republic  making  Eng- 
land jealous  ;  but  he  means  that  the  success  of  England  accounts 
for  the  jealousy  of  the  American.  Jealousy  is  not  a  fault  of  the 
American.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  a  trace  of  it  in 
his  composition.  On  the  contrary,  very  few  Americans  appreci- 
ate at  its  full  value  the  great  success  of  England.  They  are  too 
apt  to  think  that  no  country  is  progressing  but  their  own.  Be- 
sides, a  country  that  has  in  one  century  become  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  mining  nation,  and  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world,  cannot  well  be  jealous  of  the  success  of  any 
other.  Jealousy  of  England !  the  dear  little  thing  !  This 
is  a  new  idea,  and  we  must  thank  Mr.  Smith  for  the  suggestion. 
It  gives  us  a  laugh. 

Mr.  Smith  devotes  considerable  attention  to  India,  saying  that 
an  Indian  Empire  is  the  regular  theme  of  Anglophobists.  **They 
never  mention  it  without  giving  utterance  to  burning  words  about 
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the  oppression  of  the  Hindoo.^  Haying  yisited  India,  I  know  some- 
thing aboat  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  and  the  Indian  qaes. 
tion  in  general ;  and  this  has  given  me  quite  an  advantage,  for  the 
American  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  It  does  not 
interest  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  have  not  heard  the  British 
occupation  of  India  referred  to  in  America  as  a  political  question 
a  dozen  times  in  my  life.  The  American  has  no  feeling  about 
India,  except  one  of  regret  that  England  should  be  burdened  with 
it.  The  very  few  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  are  with 
John  Bright  entirely  upon  this  question.  If  they  wished  England 
ill,  they  would  wish  her  to  acquire  another  India.  England's  ex- 
perience with  her  colonies  has  settled  the  colonial  question  here. 
The  American  has  no  love  for  colonies.  If  he  ever  permits  any 
more  territory  to  enter  the  Union,  it  will  be  coterminous. 

Part  of  Mr.  Smith's  able  paper  is  devoted  to  showing  not  why 
Americans  should  dislike  England,  but  to  giving  reasons  why 
England  should  dislike  America.     He  asks  : 

"  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  affhrnts  which  the  American  legldatoree  and  Presidents 
may  offer  to  Great  Britain  when  they  are  in  urgent  need  of  the  Irish  Yotef  Is  there 
no  limit  to  the  quiet  snlfBrance  of  those  affhmts  by  a  proud  and  powerful  nation?" 

I  think  Mr.  Smith's  residence  in  Canada  must  have  put  him  out 
of  touch  here  with  English  feeling  upon  this  subject.  The 
majority  of  the  English  people  welcome  these  ^'aff rents.''  The 
by-elections  show  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  has  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Every  word  of  sympathy  cabled  from  this  side  is 
accepted  as  testimony  that  the  two  democracies  are  in  unison. 
The  people  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world  resolve  and  protest  so 
often  against  the  actions  of  other  governments.  England  is 
always  protesting  against  something  or  other.  Poland  or  Bul- 
garia, or  Turkey  is  doing  som  ^  insf  which  calls  for  the  censure 
of  England,  and  her  numerous  soc.c  ties  are  continually  lecturing 
other  nations  upon  questions  from  the  cause  of  ^'  civil  and  religious 
liberty  "  up  or  down  to  "the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day." 
I  regret  these  interferences  of  one  country  with  the  affairs  of 
another^  for  I  believe  they  injure  more  than  benefit  the  best  of 
causes.  But  the  English  people  are  very  prone  to  speak  their 
mind  to  their  neighbors.  The  Republic  has  for  its  '^  affronts/' 
therefore,  a  notorious  example  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
But  that  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  allowing  Ireland  to  man- 
age her  home  affairs  as  Canada  does  drive  British  emigration 
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to  Australia  which  would  otherwise  come  to  our  shores^  is  a  sur- 
prise to  us  :  it  certainly  cannot  affect  adversely  the  Irish  emi- 
gration, and  we  find  that  the  English  and  Scotch  emigration  is, 
proportionately,  greatly  increased.  Even  th^t  going  directly  to 
Canada  usually  finds  its  way  to  us  across  the  border.  Mr.  Smith 
must  be  ¥rrong  upon  this  point.  In  the  same  paragraph  he 
tells  us  how  British  Canadians  love  the  mother-country,  which 
has  never  wilfully  given  cause  of  complaint,  and  they  take  hostility 
to  her  as  hostility  to  them.  My  recollection  is  that  Canada  sins 
equally  with  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this  Irish  question,  her 
legislatures  having  passed  similar  resolutions.  It  is  comforting, 
therefore,  to  know  that,  while  emigration  may  be  going  to  Australia 
in  preference  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  Anglophobia,  Mr. 
Smith's  own  country — pardon,  Mr.  Smith  has  no  country,  though 
surely  no  man  deserves  one  better — Mr.  Smith's  colony  at 
least  is  with  us.  But  why  does  not  the  interference  of  Canada  in 
this  matter  also  drive  British  emigration  away  from  her,  as  it 
does  from  the  no  more  sinning  Bepublic  ?  Oh,  what  a  fad  does 
when  it  takes  possession  even  of  an  able  man!  Mr.  Smith  cannot 
write  upon  any  subject  nowadays  without  rendering  his  treatment 
of  it  subservient  to  his  hatred  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  thus  with 
him  in  the  earlier  day. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  another  reason  which  seems  to  show  that  it 
is  England's  dislike  of  America  that  he  is  accounting  for.  In 
regard  to  international  courtesy,  he  thinks  that  England  has 
cause  for  complaint ;  because,  after  framing  a  treaty  with  the 
President,  it  had  to  wait  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Senate,  and  was 
then  *^  publicly  dismissed  with  contumely.''  It  is  very  strange  for 
one  so  eminent  to  speak  thus  of  the  part  of  our  Constitution  which 
provides  that  all  treaties  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  first  word  that  I  have  seen  from  a  public  writer  upon  this 
provision  that  did  not  express  the  highest  commendation.  If  the 
treaty-making  power  of  England  were  so  hedged  around,  many 
of  England's  troubles  would  have  been  avoided.  Every  govern- 
ment knows,  when  it  enters  into  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Cabinet,  nor  both  com- 
bined, can  pledge  the  country.  The  American  Senate,  the  most 
august  political  body  in  the  world,  is  a  party  to  these  negotia- 
tions, and  its  approval  is  requisite.  I  am  at  a  losb  to  understand 
why  this  provision  "  can  never  be  agreeable  to  a  government  ac- 
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customed  to  the  diplomatic  etiquette  and  amenities  of  the  old 
world/'  I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  objection  raised  to  it : 
on  the  contrary,  I  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Morley,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leaders  of  both 
the  political  parties  of  England,  highly  approve  that  provision  of 
the  American  Constitution,  and  also  that  every  English-speaking 
community  that  makes  a  constitution,  as  several  will  ere  long, 

will  copy  it. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  ^'  it  will  always  be  the  policy  of  Protec- 
tionists to  obtain  the  support  of  patriotism  by  keeping  up  ill-will 
against  the  country  whose  competition  they  fear.''  The  United 
States  levies  duties  with  delightful  impartiality,  without  regard 
to  alleged  national  likes  or  dislikes.  The  silks  of  France  and  the 
linens  of  Germany  pay,  just  as  the  woollens  of  Britain  do  ;  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  men  form  their  fastest  friendships  in 
the  ranks  of  their  competitors.  For  example,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  Britain,  and  also  the  French  and  German  societies, 
to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  are  to  visit  the  iron  and 
steel  associations  of  the  United  States  next  October,  as  their 
guests.  The  principal  men  on  both  sides  are  already  warm 
friends,  and  this  meeting  will  make  many  other  friendships.  To 
our  English  competitors  will  be  shown  every  device,  every  method, 
in  use  in  all  our  establishments,  as  they  have  shown  Americans 
theirs.  Had  manufactures  not  been  surprisingly  developed  hero, 
it  would  never  have  been  worth  while  for  our  friends  to  honor  us 
by  this  visit,  and  hence  a  rare  opportunity  to  increase  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  would  never  have  arisen.  Be- 
sides, many  of  these  gentleman  are  largely  interested  in  manu- 
facturing here,  and  more  are  becoming  so.  Mr.  Smith  and 
college  professors  in  general  would  be  greatly  surprised,  not  to 
say  shocked,  to  hear  the  private  judgments  of  our  English  manu- 
facturers upon  the  policy  of  America  in  regard  to  manufactures 
here.  A  ballot  upon  the  question,  ^'  Is  protection  good  for 
America  ?  "  would  probably  win  ;  at  least  every  one  interested  in 
America  might  be  depended  upon  to  vote  in  the  affirmative.  Of 
this  I  am  very  sure  :  no  two  bodies  of  men  can  show  a  greater 
number  of  genuine  friendships,  and  more  of  mutual  regard  for 
both  countries,  than  the  competing  members  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  of  England  and  America. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  for  all  time  the  American 
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child  mnst  first  learn  that  Washington's  foe  was  England.  What 
we  learn  at  seven  sticks.  When  I  was  at  that  age,  I  awoke  one 
night  to  hear  that  my  uncle  had  been  pnt  in  jail,  and  that  my 
father  might  be.  I  knew  there  was  hidden  in  the  atdc  a  re- 
bellious republican  flag,  for  all  our  family  were  Chartists,  and  to 
this  day  whenever  I  speak  of  a  king  or  hereditary  privilege,  my 
blood  tingles  and  mounts  to  my  face.  Sometimes — and  not  so 
many  years  ago— I  have  felt  for  a  passing  moment  that  to 
shoot  all  hereditary  kings  one  after  the  other  would  not  be  un- 
congenial work,  for  I  hcUe  hereditary  privileges  with  a  hate  noth- 
ing else  inspires,  because  I  got  it  at  seven,  and  it  requires  an 
effort  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Therefore,  when  I  see  and  hear 
my  little  nephews,  one  after  another,  rise  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary story,  and  feel  about  England  as  I  did  about  her  and  her 
kings  and  monarchy,  much  as  I  deplore  this,  I  recognize  that  it 
must  be,  and  that  only  age  and  knowledge  will  counteract  it. 

The  relation  between  the  old  and  new  lands  has  never,  until 
now,  been  such  as  to  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  genuine  friend- 
ship and  increasing  regard.  The  position  of  affairs  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  is  just  this:  an 
eldest  son  has  made  a  great  success  since  he  left  his  father's  roof, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  an  energetic  and  pugnacious  old  gentle- 
man to  realize  that  the  son  has  attained  his  majority,  and  has  be- 
come a  man  resembling  his  parent  in  no  quality  more  than  in 
being  determined  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  work 
out  his  destiny  after  his  own  fashion,  feeling  that  destiny  to  be 
something  so  grand  that  the  world  has  never  seen  the  like. 
The  father  in  such  cases  always  condescends  and  expects  defer- 
ence, and  is  disposed  to  be  arbitrary  for  a  time.  The  young 
man,  if  able,  soon  sees  that  there  are  limits  which  it  is  best  for 
both  to  observe.  He  is  a  man  also,  and  in  this  case,  certainly,  men 
are  created  equal. 

It  is  surprising  how  recently  this  attitude  has  been  dis- 
played in  our  international  relations.  Thus  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
to  tell  the  American  Secretary  of  State  what  Her  Majesty  "  ex- 
pected,*' and  the  younger  nation,  in  reply,  most  dutifully  intimated 
to  the  older  what  the  President  "ventured  to  hope."  When  Mr. 
Blaine  took  up  the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  although  no  courtier 
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of  them  all  more  conrteoos  than  he,  the  English  form  was 
adopted,  and  he  informed  the  English  Minister  in  return  what 
the  President  '^expected  '^ ;  and  he  was  taken  to  task  for 
having  changed  the  tone  of  the  correspondence.  Mr.  Smith 
may  probably  feel  that  this  change  was,  indeed,  another  evidence 
of  want  of  due  courtesy  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  I  am  sure, 
for  whenever  Her  Majesty  "  ventures  to  hope,''  the  President 
may  be  relied  upon  to  **  venture  to  hope  '*  also ;  when  she 
'^expects,''  the  President  probably  will.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Bepublic  has  passed  the  stage  of  '^  venturing  to  hope ''  all  alone. 
There  is  now  perfect  equality,  but  friction  has  been  produced  in 
reaching  it.  Henceforth  this  change  will  be  found  productive 
of  good  fruits. 

The  younger  nation  was  at  first,  naturally,  too  thin-skinned, 
and  courted  too  much  the  good  opinion  of  the  older.  This  has 
changed.  The  American  of  to-day  thinks  more  of  earning  his 
own  good  opinion,  and  what  other  nations,  including  England, 
think  of  him  is  secondary,  as  it  should  be.  There  is  less  vanity, 
but  more  pride  in  his  composition  as  a  citizen  of  the  American 
Bepublic.  This  is  better  for  both  the  old  land  and  the  new. 
They  meet  upon  equal  terms ;  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  gen- 
uine friendship.  The  educated  American  grows  in  liking  for 
England  more  and  more.  The  educated  Englishman  considers 
the  republic  more  and  more  an  important  factor  in  the  world,  and 
is  more  and  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  English;  and  in  the 
heart  of  both  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  mutual  respect,  of  ad- 
miration, and,  I  venture  to  say,  of  affection.  We  shall  have  our 
little  family  jars,  and  considerable  friction  now  and  then;  but  in 
any  serious  emergency,  woe  betide  the  race  that  attempts  to  go 
too  far  against  one  branch  of  the  English  race  or  the  other ! 

The  wars  between  us  henceforth  are  to  be  industrial,  and  the 
victories  those  of  peace.  Still  the  Briton  and  the  American  are  too 
much  alike  and  too  much  to  each  other  not  to  have  feelings 
of  rivalry  excited  as  between  themselves ;  but  now  that  all  feel- 
ing of  condescension  on  the  one  hand  and  assertion  on  the  other 
has  ceased,  and  they  are  recognized  equals,  every  hour  taken 
from  the  passage  between  them,  every  visit  paid,  draws  the  two 
branches  closer  together,  and  leads  both  to  feel  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  that  they  are  branches  of  the  same  great  family — the 
elder  that  he  is  the  imperious,  unrivalled  colonizer  among  men. 
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and  the  youngster  that  ^'he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block/^  and 
means  to  have  his  way  upon  this  continent,  after  the  example  of  his 
sire  in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  above  all, — a  latent 
power  capable  of  incredible  action  if  ever  touched  by  serious 
misfortune  befalling  either, — there  dwells  silently  in  the  hearts  of 
both,  as  a  sweet  secret  which  no  other  race  can  share,  the  fact  that 
both  father  and  son  know  well  and  feel  keenly  how  very  true  it  is 
that  ''blood  is  thicker  than  water. ^ 

Andrew  Gabkeoie. 


Nothing  more  hateful  than  the  paper  on  '*  The  Hatred  of 
England,'^  by  Goldwin  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  the  May  number  of 
The  North  American  Review,  has  appeared  in  print,  within 
the  range  of  my  reading,  for  many  years.  It  is  at  once  surpris- 
ing, grievous,  and  irritating,  and  is  calculated  to  do  international 
mischief.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  much  error  could  be  concen- 
trated in  so  few  pages.  How  it  happens  that  Dr.  Smith  has 
assimilated  misinformation  to  this  extent  is  a  mystery,  for  his 
desire  to  do  justice  has  not  been  disputed  and  his  capacity  to  be 
accurate  has  not  lacked  illustration.  His  studies  of  history 
demand  respect,  for  his  surveys  have  been  seemingly  scientific 
and  his  investigations  apparently  candid;  but  when  he  paints 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  one  landscape,  he 
presents  them  in  a  strange  and  sinister  light  that  perverts  and 
distorts  familiar  features.  The  drawing  of  outlines  is  fair,  but 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  discoloration. 

The  dislike  of  England  is  not  a  sentiment,  the  hatred  of  Eng- 
land is  not  the  habit,  of  the  American  people.  The  Anglophobia  of 
which  Dr.  Smith  speaks  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  people  that  would  not  be  disputed  by  reasoning  and 
respectable  persons  is  not  a  feeling  that  prevails  or  a  passion  that 
is  popular.  Dr.  Smith  will  pardon  me,  but  this  country  is  too  big 
for  that.  He  is  talkin&^  of  the  diseases  of  childhood,  and  we  are 
well  over  them  all.  Let  us  deal  with  wholesome  manliness  and 
womanhood.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  in  the  American  blood  a 
lingering  animosity  against  '^  the  British'' — something  that  waa 
clearly  hostile  and  resembled  hatred,  though  it  lacked  both  malig- 
nity and  ferocity,  toward  the  red-coats;  but  with  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  this  has  ceased  to 
exist.     It  had  its  day  and  generation,  and  is  gone. 
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The  rebellion  and  revolution  that  evolved  American  inde- 
pendence grew  out  of  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  that 
they  were  treated  as  inferiors.  That  was  enough.  We  need 
not  bother  ourselves  with  fine  constructions  of  law  and  discussions 
of  departed  policy.  The  red-coats  became  invaders,  and  they, 
to  be  sure,  were  hateful  while  engaged  in  intrusive  aggression. 
The  feeling  toward  them  was  intensified  by  the  employment  of 
Hessians,  who  were  detested  as  mercenaries  and  abhorred  as  sang- 
guinary  slaves,  and  of  Indians,  whose  savagery  greatly  exasperated 
the  colonists.  In  this  way  the  British  troops  were  associated  with 
the  bitter  memories  of  a  hireling  soldiery  and  barbarous  warfare. 

The  second  war  with  England  grew  in  part  from  the  first,  for 
there  were  unsettled  questions,  clothed  in  dangerous  generaliza- 
tions loosely  phrased  in  the  haste  of  peace-making.  In  the  West 
there  were  Indian  wars,  in  which  the  red  men  seemed  to  have 
the  countenance,  if  not  the  actual  assistance,  of  British  military 
posts,  some  of  which  were  held  on  poorly-defined  pretexts,  with- 
out regard  to  treaty  obligations.  The  defeat  of  the  savages  by 
General  Wayne  on  the  Maumee,  in  sight  of  a  fort  flying  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain,  was  one  incident  of  the  tedious  transition  state 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  The  Americans  felt  them- 
selves disrespectfully  treated.  American  independence  was  for- 
mally acknowledged,  but  not  considerately  regarded.  There  was 
justification  for  the  heat  of  the  American  temper. 

There  was,  as  there  is,  a  kindly  feeling  in  this  country  to- 
ward France.  We  had  been  helped  by  France  at  the  most  critical 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the  French  Bevolution 
followed  our  own  as  a  second  and  larger  chapter  in  the  world's 
advance  toward  republicanism.  Napoleon  was  not  looked  upon 
in  the  United  States  as  a  monster.  British  opinion  touching  him 
was  not  seconded  by  American  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  his 
higher  qualities  were  exaggerated  in  the  estimation  of  our 
countrymen,  and  his  faults  overlooked.  It  was  remembered  that 
he  paid  remarkable  honors  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  and 
sold  us  Louisiana  on  easy  terms ;  and  Americans  saw  then,  as 
the  world  sees  now,  his  glory.  The  British  assumption  was  that 
we,  as  English-speaking  people^  owed  it  to  our  ancestry  to  aid  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Corsican,  or,  at  least,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  seas  in  order  to  overcome  the  military  empire 
founded  on  France.  We  did  not  share  in  the  English  hatred  of 
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the  French  and  of  Napoleon.  Indeed^  we  had  generally  adopted 
Jefferson's  fine  saying,  that  one  had  always  two  conntries — his 
own  and  France. 

The  second  war  with  the  British  was  more  directly  caused  by 
the  arrogance  of  their  government  than  by  any  popular  antipathy ; 
and  once  again  the  British  army  was  reenforced  by  red  men,  and 
the  rankling  recollection  of  the  massacre  of  the  river  Baisin  was 
hardly  atoned  for  by  the  battle  of  the  Thames  and  the  fall  of  Te- 
cumseh.  But  this  was  all  before  Waterloo  !  The  English  peo- 
ple of  to-day  would  disdain  the  charge  that  they  hate  the  French 
because  they  had  wars  with  France  long  ago  ;  and  the  American 
people  resent  the  charge  that  they  hate  the  English  as  one  that 
implies  a  lack  of  self-respect  and  a  deficiency  in  justifiable  pride. 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  Americans  are  hostile  to  Brit- 
ish domination  in  India.  He  is  mistaken  there :  the  general 
judgment  of  the  American  people  is  that  the  British  do  the  world 
a  service  in  holding  India.  There  was  a  ripple  of  applause  in  this 
country  when  Disraeli  gathered  Cyprus,  and  when  England  occu- 
pied Egypt  to  defend  her  road  to  India.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
the  domination  over  continents  surrendered  to  barbarians.  There 
was  disgust  when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  abandoned,  for  it  was 
out  of  character  ;  and  if  British  statesmanship  of  the  complacent 
and  yielding  sort  should  give  up  Gibraltar,  it  would  be  regarded 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  just  as  the  dallying  delay  that  was 
fatal  to  Gordon  at  Khartoum  excited  rather  exasperation  than 
grief  ;  for,  mournful  as  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  hero  through  the 
policy  that  made  it  inevitable,  it  was  even  more  pusillanimous. 
What  we  blame  England  in  Egypt  for  is  that  she  makes  any  pre- 
tence of  a  purpose  ever,  while  the  Nile  flows,  to  leave  the  country. 
England  should  hold  Egypt  as  one  of  her  most  precious  posses- 
sions, and  we  should,  and  shall,  applaud,  because  we  would  do  it 
ourselves,  and  fight  for  it. 

Dr.  Smith  should  remember  that  we  do  not  need  instruction 
regarding  "  the  war  between  two  groups  of  States.''  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  the  North  did  not  take  up  arms  to 
free  the  slaves.  The  fight  was  for  dominion.  The  conquering 
idea  was  not  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  but  the  nationality  of 
the  country.  The  majority  of  Americans  never  had  any  complain- 
ing concern  about  the  attitude  of  "England,  and  the  only  irritation 
on  the  subject  that  was  serious  grew  out  of  the  feeling  that  the 
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temper  of  the  British  goTeminent  and  ruling  class  was  supercil- 
ious. But  the  splendid  triendly  eloquence  of  John  Bright 
through  the  years  of  combat,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  generous  impulse  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  modifica- 
tion, when  in  his  bed  with  his  last  illness,  of  Palmerston's  peremp- 
tory despatch  in  the  "  Trent  '*  case,  and  the  result  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  made  the  continuation  of  resentment  irrational  and 
its  dangerous  revival  impracticable. 

There  has  been  something  of  competition  in  this  country 
between  the  two  great  political  parties  for  the  Irish  vote,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  kindly  regard  entertained  for  the 
Irish  people.  There  is  no  apology  to  make  for  that.  The  Irish 
vote  would  seem  naturally  to  belong  to  the  Republicans,  because 
they  maintain  the  protective  policy,  while  the  Democracy  would 
substantially  place  the  United  States  in  the  commercial  relations 
to  Great  Britain  in  which  the  disunited  colonies  were.  With  our 
good- will  toward  Ireland,  we  wish  her  no  such  bad  luck  as  to  be 
dissevered  from  the  British  Empire.  The  test  of  the  policy  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  identified  himself,  and  which  is  growing 
into  that  of  English  democracy,  is  whether  home  rule  can  be 
granted  Ireland  without  imperial  disintegration.  Wo  know  per- 
fectly how  closely  parallel' the  case  is  with  that  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  to  establish  their  sovereignty. 
We  would  not  let  them  go;  and  we  do  not  expect  or  desire  Ireland 
to  be  an  independent  power.  Home  rule,  to  be  within  the  limita- 
tions that  the  common-sense  of  self-preservation  requires,  must 
be,  like  legitimate  statehood,  competent  for  local  matters,  but 
subordinate  to  the  imperial  powers — under  all  circumstances  part 
of  an  indestructible  unit. 

The  dynamiters  were  not  Americans,  and  had  no  help  on  these 
shores,  except  that  given  by  those  for  whose  education  England 
was  responsible,  and  the  gain  the  Irish  cause  has  made  within  a 
few  years  in  American  public  opinion  is  in  its  dissociation  from 
the  destructive  and  threatening  resources  of  civilization  that 
are  the  expression  of  barbarians.  Our  protective  policy  through 
the  tariff  is  strongest  with  the  people,  not  because  it  is  against 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  clumsy  provincialism  of  the  Confederates 
and  the  abject  dependence  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a  national  policy. 

Not  only  has  the  old,  long-time-ago  sense  of  wrong  and  flush 
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of  anger  toward  the  British  on  account  of  the  Hessian  and  savage 
warfare^  and  the  whole  chapter  of  grievances^  real  and  fancifal^ 
passed  away:  there  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  feeling  that  there 
is^  as  there  should  be^  the  warmth  of  kindred  blood  in  all  onr 
veins.  We  say  of  the  British — the  Scotch  and  Irish  as  well  as 
the  English — that  they  are  our  own  folks  and  we  like  them;  that 
there  is  a  community  of  interests  world-wide  between  us  that  we 
shall  stand  by  forever;  that  there  is  something  glorious  and  in- 
spiring in  being  one  of^  and  t]ie  largest  of^  the  English-speaking 
nations  that  girdle  the  globe;  that  there  is  a  tie  in  living  under 
like  laws  and  reading  the  same  literature^  from  the  old  masters  to 
the  modern  monthly  magazines  and  daily  newspapers.  Through- 
out this  country — and  this  is  personal  and  direct  testimony — 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  travelled  citizens 
each  of  whom  remembers  special  courtesies  shown  him  and  his 
on  the  British  islands;  painstaking,  cordial  attentions,  for  which 
there  were  no  better  reasons  than  that  the  travellers  were 
Americans  and  took  solid  comfort  and  a  share  of  pride  in  the 
hearty  hospitalities  and  the  historic  majesty  of  the  mother-country. 

MUBAT  HaLSTEAD. 


When  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  chose  for  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  an  American  magazine  '*  The  Hatred  of  England, '*  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  remark  that  Emerson  made  about  Byron — 
'*  he  wanted  something  craggy  to  break  his  mind  against";  and  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  article  has  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  shown  himself  eminently  successful  in  avoiding  a 
disposition  to  illustrate  the  literary  truth  that  •'  the  great  art  of 
writing  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleasing  allusions.  *'  When 
he  recounts  the  hostile  acts  of  England  toward  America,  and 
then  takes  her  to  task  for  not  having  quietly  swallowed  them  as 
palatable  morsels,  he  seems  to  put  his  country  in  the  attitude  of 
the  aggravating  small  boy  who  was  testing  the  extent  of  his  little 
brother's  amiability  by  rapping  his  skull  with  a  mallet,  and  who, 
after  getting  out  of  all  patience  at  the  child's  exasperating  lack 
of  appreciation  of  such  methods,  finally  called  out  to  his  mother  : 
*'  Mamma,  come  and  make  Freddy  behave  ;  every  time  I  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  this  mallet  he  yells.''  After  his  recital  of  the  for- 
midable list  of  national  virtues  of  the  parent  country,  which  he  sets 
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forth  as  shining  examples  to  others^  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
is  always  a  pardonable  weakness  in  a  loyal  Briton^  the  offspring 
country  would  seem  to  be  left  with  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down 
and  console  itself  with  the  words  of  Charles  II.  when  he  said  he 
always  admired  virtue,  but  could  never  imitate  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  Professor  Smith  is  accusing 
us  of  Anglophobia,  we  are  accusing  a  large  element  of  our  people 
of  Anglomania.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  is  observed  in 
the  terms  employed.  We  find  here  Victoria  hotels.  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  royal  baking-powders,  imperial  trains,  and  harness-makers 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  when  the  anthem 
of  ^'  John  Brown  "  is  sung,  there  appears  to  be  a  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  more  advanced  Anglomaniacs  as  to  whether 
the  reference  to  the  possessor  of  so  progressive  a  soul  is  an  allusion 
to  our  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry  or  the  Queen's  late  gillie.  When  the 
dude  Britannicus  makes  his  appearance  in  Piccadilly  his  worthy 
counterpart,  the  dude  Americanus,  immediately  exhibits  himself  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  rolls  up  his  trousers  when  the  cable  announces  rain 
in  London,  sucks  the  head  of  an  equally  large  cane,  and  'adopts 
the  same  transatlantic  swing  when  he  walks,  at  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  appearing  bow-legged  in  the  elbows.  Even  the  Irish, 
whose  presence  here  is  a  never-failing  source  of  irritation  to  the 
author  of  the  article  under  discussion,  are  supposed  to  be  coming 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Anglomaniacs,  if  wo  may  credit  the  story 
of  the  coachman  from  the  Isle  of  emerald  hue  who  recently  ap- 
plied to  a  lady  here  for  a  situation,  and  when  asked  by  her,  •'  Are 
you  an  Englishman  ?"  replied,  "No,  mum;  I  was  bom  in  Oir- 
land,  but  I've  lived  so  long  in  Ameriky  that  I  suppose  I  do  seem 
quite  English." 

If  we  are  misjudged  through  the  writings  of  English  tourists, 
we  should  not  be  thrown  upon  the  defensive  in  consequence.  We 
cannot  keep  on  explaining  forever  that  we  do  not,  as  a  population, 
spend  the  whole  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
Tammany  Hall  with  our  feet  stuck  on  the  telegraph  wires,  en- 
gaged in  applauding  the  Irish  parade ;  that  we  did  not  construct 
the  elevated  railways  solely  to  prevent  travel  from  interrupt- 
ing the  St.  Patrick's  Day  processions  in  the  streets  of  New  York ; 
that  we  do  not  live  in  houses  seventeen  stories  high  and  sleep  with 
our  clothes  on  for  fear  of  fire;  and  that  our  hotel  managers  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  weighing  their  guests  before  and  after  meals  on  patent 
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scales  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  and  charging  them  by 
weight  for  what  they  eat. 

It  is  hard  to  take  Professor  Smith  seriously^  but  he  is 
evidently  in  intense  earnest  when  he  depicts  a  hatred  of  England 
on  the  part  of  America  which,  one  might  suppose,  equals  the 
sworn  hatred  of  Rome  manifested  by  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 

That  a  certain  hostility  exists  between  this  country  and  the 
only  nation  of  consequence  with  which  she  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  wars  end  irritating  negotiations  is  quite  true  ;  but  the  provo- 
cations which  have  caused  it  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Amer- 
ica. Whle  the  many  acts  of  national  courtesy,  amiability,  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  England 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  article, 
neither  can  they  be  set  aside  by  a  few  pages  of  inferences.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  while  the  animosities  engendered  by 
the  bitterness  of  that  war  were  still  rankling  in  the  American 
mind,  the  United  States  entered  promptly  upon  amicable  inter- 
course and  treaty  relations  without  sulking  over  the  past.  It  was 
only  when  the  nation  was  compelled  to  assert  its  manhood  by 
resisting  the  totally  unjustifiable  claim  by  England  to  the  right 
of  search  at  sea  that  it  entered  again  upon  armed  hostilities  in 
1812.  America  has  repeatedly  submitted  boundary  questions 
and  fishery  disputes  to  peaceful  negotiations,  though  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  all  her  claims,  and  fully  conscious  of  her  power 
to  capture,  without  a  serious  struggle,  the  possessions  of  England 
upon  their  continent,  in  case  of  a  resort  to  war. 

The  hostile  acts  of  the  English  during  our  Civil  War  were 
borne  with  a  forbearance  not  often  exhibited  by  a  powerful  nation. 
Among  these  were  the  according  of  belligerent  rights  to  those  in 
rebellion,  the  aid  and  comfort  given  to  them  morally  and  ma- 
terially, the  indecent  haste  of  a  leader  in  English  politics  to  an- 
nounce, after  the  very  first  battle  of  the  war,  that  Jefferson  Davis 
had  succeeded  in  founding  a  government,  the  supplying  of  funds 
through  the  purchase  of  Confederate  bonds,  the  furnishing  of  the 
chief  instrumentalities  which  swept  our  commerce  from  the  sea,  the 
picking-up  and  carrying-off  of  our  prisoners  from  the  "Alabama '* 
by  a  British  yacht  after  the  victory  of  the  "  Kearsarge,"  the  over- 
bearing manner  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate agents.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  had  been  captured  through 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  a  naval  officer,  and  other  acts  too  numerous 
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to  recount.  When  the  war  ceased  and  America  emerged  from  it 
as  a  first-class  military  power,  with  a  million  of  armed  veterans 
at  her  command,  she  did  not  employ  them  to  right  the  wrongs 
she  believed  she  had  suffered  from  England,  but  patiently  claimed 
redress  through  peaceful  arbitration,  even  submitting  to  arbi- 
tration a  question  upon  which  she  did  have  a  reason- 
able doubt — the  question  as  to  her  right  to  claim  con- 
sequential damages  arising  from  the  depredations  of  cruisers 
turned  loose  upon  her  commerce  through  the  connivance  of 
England.  In  consenting  to  arbitration  to  settle  the  policy  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  neutrals  for  the  depredations  of  hostile 
cruisers  sailing  from  her  ports,  America  well  knew  that  while  a 
favorable  decision  might  bring  to  her  a  few  paltry  millions  and 
whatever  prestige  might  be  gained  by  success,  the  principle  estab- 
lished would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  England  in  her  future 
wars,  she  being  the  chief  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  The  dis- 
tinguished author  claims  that  the  lack  of  sympathy  fr  our  cause 
on  the  part  of  England  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
early  announce  our  intention  to  abolish  slavery.  This  might 
have  some  force  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  her  hostility  was 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  formally  issued 
his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

As  to  the  labored  defence  of  England's  aggrandizement  of  terri- 
tory throughout  the  world,  that  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  America  and  could  neither  interfere  with  her  plans  nor  even 
excite  her  jealousy.  Her  policy  is  to  refrain  from  reaching  out 
after  distant  possessions,  to  avoid  entanglements  with  distant 
powers,  and,  in  short,  to  attend  strictly  to  her  own  affairs.  She 
believes  that  sidewalks  always  present  the  best  appearance  when 
each  one  sweeps  in  front  of  his  own  door. 

While  there  has  been  and  still  is  hostility  between  the  two 
lands,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  mainly  national,  and  is  but  little 
shared  in  by  the  individuals  of  the  respective  countries,  although 
the  writer  would  have  us  infer  the  contrary.  This  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  increasing  international  visits,  the  general  inter- 
change of  courtesies,  the  frequent  intermarriages,  the  considera- 
tion shown  by  Americans  to  English  artists,  lecturers,  and  actors, 
and  even  the  erection  by  American  citizens  of  memorial  windows 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  commemoration  of  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen.   When  the  English  sailors  landed  in  Alexandria  eight 
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years  ago^  after  their  bombardment  of  the  place^  and  were  short 
of  men  to  police  the  eity^  the  bhie  jackets  from  the  American 
fleet  were  put  ashore  to  assist  them^  and  the  fraternization  was 
complete.  It  is^  indeed^  difiScuIt  to  name  two  nations  which 
exhibit  so  close  an  intimacy  between  their  respectiTe  peoples.  Our 
children's  stories^  our  nursery  rhymes^  and  eyen  the  tenets  of 
our  religion  come  down  to  us  from  England. 

She  has  created  a  wealth  of  literature  and  a  record  of  gallant 
deeds  in  which  Americans  justly  feel  they  have  a  common  heri- 
tage. There  always  exists  a  certain  pride  of  ancestry,  however 
remote^  and  it  is  only  bastards  who  manifest  no  regard  for  their 
parents.  Lord  Bacon  spoke  with  his  usual  philosophy  when  he 
said^  ^^  As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation,  so 
the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of  union  '';  and  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
well  resist  the  impression  that  one  of  the  few  persons  disposed  to 
keep  prominently  in  view  the  grounds  for  grievance  is  the  distin- 
guished  author  of  '^ The  Hatred  of  England" himself. 

HOBACE   PORTEB. 


We  know  of  no  man  who  can  tell  the  truth  with  a  purer  pur- 
pose  than  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Hatred  of  England,'* 
or  with  a  finer  point  and  edge,  and  the  power  to  drive  it  home. 
We  all  know  also,  who  are  blessed  with  good  memories,  that  he  is 
a  well-proven  friend  of  the  American  Republic — one  of  a  noble 
band  of  eminent  Englishmen  we  can  count  almost  on  our  ten 
fingers  who  were  true  to  us  in  the  darkest  days  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  so  that  ho  has  won  the  right  to  speak  on  this  question,  or 
any  other  he  deems  to  be  of  real  moment,  and  have  us  hear  and 
heed  him,  just  as  John  Bright  would,  if  he  were  still  living,  or 
any  other  man  in  that  choice  company  whose  names  we  still  hold 
in  reverence. 

We  are  easily  aware,  also,  that  in  this  paper  he  speaks  witk 
all  the  old  vim  and  purpose  to  be  as  harsh  as  the  truth  and  as 
fair,  and  with  the  heart  in  him  of  the  great  Frenchman  who  said  : 
"I  love  the  truth  even  against-  myself."  Still,  in  reading  what 
he  has  written,  no  doubt  in  this  Spirit,  one  has  to  wonder  whether 
the  running  title  itself  rings  quite  true  to  the  fact  as  it  stands — if 
he  would  charge  the  American  people  with  this  hatred,  or  any 
number  of  them  well  worth  taking  into  the  account,  he  would 
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bold^  as  it  seems,  with  the  nation.  Hatred  is  a  hateful  word  to 
use  for  his  purpose,  and  to  my  own  mind  by  no  means  true 
touching  the  temper  and  disposition  of  our  people  toward  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  to-day.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  those 
among  us  who  hate  and  revile  England,  as  there  are  Englishmen 
who  hate  and  revile  America  ;  and  not  in  England  alone,  but  here 
in  the  Republic — men  who  came  here  to  find  an  ampler  life  and 
have  found  it,  or  to  make  their  fortune  and  have  made  it,  but 
are  ready  still  to  spit  on  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  welcome 
them  when  they  landed  on  these  shores,  or  came  southward,  as  so 
many  do.  from  Canada. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  as  when  the  kettle  flouts  the  pan  for  its 
grime,  and  has  only  the  bare  need  to  be  mentioned  for  the  truth's 
sake  in  such  a  charge  as  this  made  by  our  old  friend;  while  one 
must  speak  of  his  own  observation  and  experience  as  it  touches 
our  people  in  some  wider  and  truer  way  which  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  blather  of  **a  leading  American  journal,**  or  the  boom 
of  the  Pourth-of-July  oration  we  used  to  hear  long  ago. 

It  is  exactly  forty  years  to  a  day,  as  I  write  these  lines,  since 
I  came  here  myself  on  that  same  old  errand — to  find  my  way  into 
an  ampler  and  finer  life  ;  and  in  this  time  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
beyond  that  of  most  men — and  our  friend,  it  may  be,  among  the 
rest — to  mingle  with  our  people  far  and  wide  and  to  know  them, 
as  we  say,  like  a  book, — as  a  workingman  in  the  shops  for  about 
nine  years,  and  then  as  a  minister  in  two  great  cities,  and  a 
lecturer  all  the  way  between  the  oceans, — and  to  stand  with 
them  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  a  citizen  always  ;  to  stay  with 
them  in  their  homes  wherever  I  would  go,  and  talk  with 
them  freely  on  all  the  burning  questions  of  the  old  times 
and  the  new,  and  never  to  lose  my  love  for  England  or 
my  pride  in  her  and  joy  ;  going  about,  indeed,  *'  with  a  chip 
on  my  shoulder "  touching  what  might  be  said  of  her  which 
was  untrue  to  me  or  unfair ;  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  this  : 
that  I  have  not  found  what  I  should  feel  free  to  call  the  hatred  of 
England,  except  in  here  and  there  a  nxan  who  stands  as  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  account  the  troubled 
years  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  when  our  people  believed  Eng- 
land would  and  did  strike  below  the  belt ;  when,  as  John  Bright 
said  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  trades-unions  in  London,  while 
the  days  were  darkest  for  us  early  in  1863,  to  express  their  senti- 
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ments  on  the  American  war^  the  ruling  class — ^privilege  as  he 
calls  it — 

"thinks  it  has  a  graat  interest  in  this  war,  and  every  morning  with  blatant  Yoioe 
oomes  into  your  streets  and  curses  the  American  Repnbllo.  But  Impartial  history 
will  tell  this  story  :  that  when  your  statesmen  were  hostile  or  coldly  nentral,  when 
many  of  your  rich  men  were  oormpt,  when  your  proas  which  onght  to  have  in- 
structed and  defended— was  mainly  written  to  betray,  the  fate  of  a  continent  being 
in  peril,  you  clung  to  freedom  with  an  unfaltering  trust  that  Qod  in  his  inflnlte 
mercy  wUl  yet  make  it  the  heritage  of  all  his  children.** 

Then  our  people  did  hate  England,  for  in  the  smoke  and  thunder 
of  the  war  this  was  England  with  blatant  voice  cursing  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  One  of  the  noblest  fellows  I  ever  knew,  and  a  leader 
in  his  great  city,  said  to  me  then,  "D — nher  !  we  will  never  for- 
give her  while  the  world  stands,^'  though  he  was  not  apt  to  swear, 
and  I  think  the  angel  of  the  records  knew  that  as  well  as  I  did. 

But  we  got  at  the  rights  of  all  this  very  soon,  and  in  that  year 
sent  splendid  aid  to  the  working  people  in  Lancashire  who  were 
near  to  starving  for  our  sake,  because  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
water."  And  when  the  war  was  over,  the  true  England  made 
noble  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  '' blatant  voice. '^  Not  by  the 
Geneva  award,  though  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  bill  of 
damages  of  the  sort  she  ever  paid  ;  but  before  this,  when  our 
great  and  good  Prosiident  lay  dead  and  the  English  people  worthy 
the  name  mourned  and  wept  for  him  through  all  her  borders,  as  if 
her  own  dearest  son  was  slain  and  they  were  sitting  by  his  dust,  and 
the  hatred  of  England  began  to  die  away  out  of  the  common  heart. 

So  it  is  not  now  what  our  friend  has  branded  it,  for  our  folks 
are  not  good  haters.  But  if  any  one  should  ask,  "Is  it  love  ?" 
I  would  answer,  "  No  ";  and  the  morels  the  pity  on  both  sides, 
for  we  are  six  and  half  a  dozen,  and  there  is  no  love  lost  between 
the  nations. 

Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  what  I  would  call  a  certain 
measure  of  dislike,  but  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  tether  and  cannot 
give  them.  Still  I  have  to  wonder  over  our  friend*s  dictum  that 
this  hatred  of  England  *'  drives  British  emigration  from  American 
shores  to  Australia,"  and  has  "  long  prevented  the  British  domi- 
ciled here  from  being  naturalized,  and  still  estranges  their  hearts 
from  their  adopted  country."  "  Every  Englishman  is  an  island," 
Novalis  says  ;  and  that  I  think  is  the  trouble  :  he  is  a  Briton 
wherever  he  goes,  and  hero  he  tries  to  stay  one  with  all  his  might, 
counting  her  little  finger  of  whom  he  was  born  more  than  the 
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loinB  of  the  Republic  in  which  he  liyes  and  thriyes.  I  know  also 
from  my  own  life^  and  from  what  one  easily  learns  in  visiting 
England  and  staying^  as  I  do,  among  those  who  emigrate,  that 
she  is  bent  by  all  means,  and  always  has  been,  on  taming  the 
tides  of  emigration  from  these  shores  towards  her  own  colonies, 
aiding  them  and  inspiring  them  to  go  there^  and  warning  them  in 
a  thousand  ways  not  to  come  here :  so  they  go  to  boom  the 
colonies,  and  we  must  not  blame  the  magnificent  old  mother  for 
this  concern  about  her  children,  but  must  still  put  an  interroga- 
tion-mark against  the  reason  given  for  the  trend  of  the  tide. 

Yet  my  main  purpose  in  this  was  to  challenge  our  f  rieud^s  use 
of  the  hateful  term.  '*  Hatred,''  George  Eliot  says,  '*is  like  fire; 
it  makes  even  light  rubbish  deadly/'  But  we  have  it  not  as  he 
would  charge,  for  I  speak  as  an  American  whose  loyalty  is  not 
divided,  but  has  grown  great  enough,  I  hope,  to  go  round.  It  is 
not  hatred  beyond  the  narrow  lines  I  have  indicated.  My  friend 
who  said  the  bad  word  (if  it  was  one)  goes  now  to  England  with 
great  content  and  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  So  do 
tens  of  thousands  of  us  every  year,  and  I  do  not  hear  much,  or 
anything,  now  of  the  '*  social  friction  "  our  friend  just  touches. 
Eugland  is  the  mother-land  to  them.  They  go  there  to  visit  the 
sacred  shrines  of  the  old  strong  race  from  which  they  sprung, 
and  the  great  historic  cities,  and  many  of  them  the  English 
homes,  and  to  tell  us  when  they  return  what  a  good  time  they 
had,  to  be  sure ;  and  how  lovely  it  was,  that  old  England,  the 
wild  moors  and  sweet  dales  of  the  North,  and  the  fair  downs  of 
the  South,  the  garden  of  Kent,  and  the  lakes  and  fells  of  West- 
moreland ;  to  ask  that  they  may  have  windows  in  our  name  in  the 
old  mother  churches,  or  help  restore  them  for  love's  sake,  and  to 
do  many  things  beside  for  tokens  of  what  lies  in  their  heart. 
And  so  p^'^Von  threads  are  spun  which,  as  my  thought  runs,  will 
be  twisted  into  strands  and  cables  in  time  to  bind  us  closer  to- 
gether, as  we  should  be  bound. 

BOBEBT  COLLTEB. 


Speaking  from  observation  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  every  class  of  the  people,  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  most  abiding  and  deeply-rooted  aversion  felt 
by  Americans  is  to  the  English  government  and  to  the  class  by 
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which  it  has  always  been  controlled.  It  is  as  natural  for  the 
average  American  to  hate  that  government  and  its  policy  towards 
America  and  American  interests  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  in  all  the  great  emergencies  which  have  overtaken  them,  as  it 
is  for  Poles  to  hate  Russia,  or  Frenchmen  to  hate  Germany.  Every 
school-boy  imbibes  the  germ  of  that  hatred  at  his  father's  knee, 
and  it  strengthens  from  the  time  he  begins  to  read  until  he  reaches 
mature  manhood.  No  candid  American  who  lives  in  close  contact 
with  the  masses  of  his  countr3rmen  is  ignorant  of  or  can  deny  this 
fact.  I  do  not  pause  to  explain  the  reason  for  this,  or  to  consider 
whether  it  is  justified  or  not.  It  is  a  fact  which  lies  deeply  im- 
bedded in  American  character  ;  and  in  considering  the  relations 
existing  between  England  and  America  it  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  And  yet  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  Americans 
do  not  hate  England,  the  home  of  their  race.  They  hate  the  in- 
sulting, domineering,  aggressive  policy  of  the  British  government. 
They  hate  the  supercilious  and  patronizing  airs,  the  intolerance  and 
self-sufficiency,  and  the  arrogance  and  superiority  of  the  class 
which  controls  and  represents  that  government,  and  which  has 
always  given  it  its  character  before  the  world. 

It  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Americans  love  the 
English  people  as  a  whole,  though  they  willingly  admit  that  the 
sway  of  England,  wherever  it  is  found,  stands  for  law  and  order 
and  the  safety  of  person  and  property,  and  that,  next  after  them- 
selves, the  English  are  the  greatest  and  best  people  in  the  world. 
It  is  but  a  truism  to  repeat  that  all  Americans  love  the  green 
fields  and  the  rolling  downs  of  the  land  which  nurtured  their 
forefathers,  and  that  they  claim  her  art,  her  poetry,  her  philoso- 
phy, and  her  history  as  the  common  heritage  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  wherever  found.  They  honor  and  revere  the  mem- 
ories of  the  great  statesmen  and  captains  who  have  defined  and 
established  the  principles  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
They  glory  in  the  greatness  of  De  Montfort  and  Hampden,  in  the 
statesmanship  of  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  in  the  enterprise  of  Clive  and  Hastings, 
in  the  unshakable  courage  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  in  all 
the  array  of  heroic  virtues  which  have  placed  the  English-speak- 
ing race  at  the  head  of  every  great  movement  in  human  affairs 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  They  have  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  England  for  the  ipav\  rlie  has  played  in  Europe,  Asia,   Aua- 
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tralasia,  or  Africa.  They  are  not  jealoas  of  her  for  her  achieve- 
ments in  India  or  her  success  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  ;  and  as  be- 
tween her  and  other  nations  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  most  Americans 
wish  her  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune. 

But  they  cannot  forget — and  even  if  they  could.  Professor 
Smith  reminds  them — that  "a  schism  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  caused  by  the  American  Revolution/^  which  was  followed  by 
an  estrangement  lasting  till  the  present  day.*  He  cannot  re- 
gret the  fact  more  earnestly  than  do  many  Americans,  nor  can 
he  desire  more  earnestly  than  they  that  the  schism  should  bo 
healed.  But  in  considering  the  means  to  this  end,  and  in  depre- 
cating the  injuries  done  us  in  the  past,  he  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  memory  of  a  race  is  based  upon  history,  and 
that  a  century  in  its  life  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Surely  he  must  admit  that  it  is  natural — indeed,  in- 
evitable— that  a  high-spirited  people  should  harbor  resentment 
for  what  it  considers  a  century  of  enmity  and  injustice. 

No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  family  quarrels  are  always 
the  bitterest,  whatever  their  origin,  and  that  ours,  beginning  over 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  refusal  of  England  to 
give  to  us  a  fair  share  of  that  conquest  which  decided  that  the 
North  American  continent  should  be  forever  dominated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  cannot  be  permanently  settled  till  that  domi- 
nation is  exercised  exclusively  by  our  own  government. 

The  American  people  possess,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong,  an  unappeasable  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  unconscious  greed  for  land.  They  are  fond  of  gain, 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  conquest  of  occupation.  They  love 
peace,  progress,  and  liberty,  and  by  these  means,  rather  than  by 
war,  they  pursue  their  predestined  course.  They  feel  that  the 
North  American  continent  was  created  a  unit  for  their  use  and 
occupation,  and  that  their  manifest  destiny  is  to  possess  it.  They 
know  that  the  Canadian  people  are  not  aliens  in  race;  but  they 
also  know  that  the  Canadian  Dominion  is  governed  by  a  political 
system  different  from,  if  not  hostile  to,  their  own,  and  so  long  as 
it  remains  a  constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire  it  will  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  their  peace  and  progress,  if  not  a  base  of  opera- 

*  **  Caimdiana— The  Sohism  In  the  An^lo-Sazon  Race,"  bj  Gold  win  Smith.    Page 
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tions  against  their  borders.  They  remember  that  the  British 
Empire  is  the  only  first  class  power  with  which  they  have  eyer 
had  war,  and  that  not  only  during  the  Bevolution,  but  for  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  the  British  gOTemment  was  the  unrelenting 
enemy  of  their  dearest  interests  and  most  cherished  aspirations. 
They  remember  the  weary  years  of  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  their  flag,  for  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  for  the 
settlement  of  their  national  boundaries.  They  remember  the 
interminable  disputes  over  the  fisheries;  they  remember — and, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  they  should  never 
forgive — the  "  Trent  ^^  and  the  *' Alabama"  affairs. 

They  may,  and  perhaps  ought  to,  forget  that ''  the  aristocracy 
of  England  were  on  the  side  of  the  planter  aristocracy  of  the 
South,^'  but  they  cannot  in  prudence  forget  that  the  aristocratic 
government  of  England  has  always  been  hostile  to  the  autonomy 
and  opposed  to  the  progr.^s  of  the  American  Union.  It  has 
always  been  jealous  of  our  prosperity  and  envious  of  our  growing 
power;  and  so  long  as  our  destiny  remains  unfulfilled,  and  an 
alien,  if  not  a  hostile,  country  stretches  along  our  northern 
frontier  from  ocean  to  ocean,  so  long  must  candid  and  thoughtful 
men  look  upon  the  schism  in  our  race  not  only  as  unclosed,  but 
likely  at  any  time  to  lead  to  war  which  cannot  be  ended  till  the 
whole  continent  is  dominated  by  either  our  own  flag  or  by  the 
one  which  our  forefathers  aided  so  gallantly  in  planting  upon  the 
ramparts  of  Louisburg. 

During  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  partition 
and  peace  signed  at  Paris  in  1783,  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of 
England,  expressed  a  desire  for  "  reconciliation  "  with  the  colo- 
nies, and  in  response  Dr.  Franklin  suggested  the  cession  of  Canada 
to  the  United  States  as  the  best  possible  means  of  preventing  future 
wars  and  bringing  about  a  complete  reconciliation  between  what 
were  even  then  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking 
race.  This  suggestion  was  reported  to  the  home  government, 
and  after  informal  but  careful  consideration  it  was,  unhappily, 
rejected.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion  to  consider 
the  intrigues  between  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  and 
Spain  by  which  this  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  boundaries 
which  divided  North  America  into  two  parts  were  fixed ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  however  repugnant  to  British  interests  or 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Canadians,  the  remedy  proposed  by  Dr. 
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Franklin  was  inspired  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  close  foreTcr 
the  schism  which  is  but  another  name  for,  and  is  at  the  bottom 
of,  whatever  hatred  there  is  on  the  part  of  Americans  toward  the 
gOTcmment  which  sways  the  destinies  of  the  British  Empire. 

James  Habbison  Wilson. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  frame  an  inquiry  which  more  ob- 
viously nee<ls  a  careful  deOnition  of  terms  than  does  the  question 
posed  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  Is  it  the  whole  American  nation, 
or  only  one  or  more  sections  of  it,  to  which  a  feeling  of  animosity 
toward  England  is  imputed  ?  Is  it,  again,  the  whole  English 
people,  or  only  the  fraction  of  it  hitherto  predominant,  which 
Americans  are  alleged  to  regard  with  enmity  ?  It  is  only  by 
narrowing  the  scope  of  the  discussion  that  we  can  hope  to 
reach  definite  and  trustworthy  conclusions. 

So  far  as  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian  elements  of 
our  composite  population  are  concerned, — and  this  year's  census 
will  show  that  the  two  former  elements  are  tending  to  become  of 
great  numerical  importance, — their  attitude  toward  Great  Britain 
is  that  of  complete  indifference.  It  is  no  less  indisputable  that 
the  feeling  entertained  for  England  by  Irish-Americans — under 
which  term  we  include  not  only  naturalized  citizens  bom  in  Ire- 
land, but  also  the  native-born  children  of  Irish  immigrants — is 
one  of  antipathy,  which  at  present  is  active,  but  which  is  not  by 
any  means,  in  our  opinion,  irremediable.  Nor  is  this  rancorous 
dislike  of  Irish- Americans  for  England  a  new  thing.  The  Irish 
Presbyterians  who  immigrated  to  this  country  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  1775  played  a  noteworthy,  if  not  decisive,  part  in  the 
ensuing  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  independence.  According  to 
the  testimony  taken  in  London  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  these 
Irish  emigrants  constituted  one-half  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Continental  army.  In  like  manner,  should  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  break  out  to-morrow,  Irish-Americans 
would,  of  all  our  citizens,  show  themselves  the  most  eager  to  enlist. 

Their  hatred  of  England,  however,  is  in  part  a  traditional 
impulse  and  in  part  a  reflex  of  the  hostility  which  still  animates 
Irishmen  at  home.     Should  Mr.    Gladstone  and  the  Radicals 
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attain  to  power  at  Westminster,  and  yield,  as  they  unquesticmably 
would,  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  revival  of  a 
separate  Parliament  at  Dublin,  the  antipathy  now  evinced  by 
Irishmen  would  vanish  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  now 
Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  have  ceased  to  detest  Englishmen 
collectively  and  indiscriminately.  They  draw  a  broad  distinction 
between  Gladstonians  and  Unionists,  and  should  the  former 
acquire  political  ascendency)  Irishmen  would  obey  an  invariable 
law  of  human  nature,  and,  forgetting  old  grievances,  remember 
only  tlio  new  bonds  of  friendship. 

We  come  to  the  so-called  native  American,  whom  for  the 
sake  of  sharp  discrimination  we  will  assume  to  be  the  descendant 
of  English  forefathers  settled  in  this  country  from  early  colonial 
times.  To  the  student  of  history  there  is  no  more  curious  subject 
of  study  than  tlie  wistful  posture  toward  England  on  the  part  of 
the  native  American  factor,  which  has  been  hitherto,  and  is  likely 
to  long  continue,  preponderant  in  our  complex  nationality.  The 
fact  is  significant  that  even  the  rancor  generated  among  the 
revolted  colonists  by  the  Revolutionary  War  expended  itself 
rather  upon  the  Tories  and  upon  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  in  the 
British  service  than  upon  Englishmen  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  we  formed  a  constitution  when  the  Federalists,  who  held 
power  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time,  at  all  events,  repre- 
sented tlio  dominant  feeling  of  the  country,  avowed  their  respect 
and  liking  for  Great  Britain,  and,  fifteen  years  after  the  recog- 
nition of  our  independence,  came  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  involv- 
ing the  United  States  in  war  with  France— a  war  which  must 
have  led  us  to  ally  ourselves  with  England. 

So  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  was  the  attachment  to  Eng- 
land evinced  by  the  Northern  and  especially  the  Northeastern 
States,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  provocations  given  us  daring 
the  half-dozen  years  preceding  1812,  that,  as  it  was  said  at  the 
time  in  Congress,  we  could  scarcely  be  kicked  into  a  war.  Even 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  did  not  quench  the  pro- Anglican  sym- 
pathies of  New  England,  which  at  the  Hartford  Convention 
nearly  culminated  in  secession.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance, 
as  showing  the  attitude  of  educated  New-Englanders  toward  the 
mother-country  at  that  juncture,  that  just  before  the  termination 
of  the  contest  AVilliam  CuUen  Bryant  applied  for  a  commission  in 
a  body  of  troops  to  be  raised  by  Massachusetts,  net  fov  co5pera- 
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tion  with  the  national  forces  of  the  United  States^  but  for  the 
assertion  of  States'  rights,  to  uphold  which  it  was  no  secret  that 
in  the  last  resort  England  might  be  looked  to.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  native  Americans, 
who  at  that  time  constituted  almost  exclusively  the  population  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  would  feel  any  deep  antagonism  to  Eng- 
land as  an  outcome  of  the  War  of  1812. 

In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  that  war,  attended  as  it 
was  with  acts  of  vandalism,  left  some  bitter  memories ;  but  these 
were  gradually  effaced  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation,  and 
when  Lord  Elgin  negotiated  at  Washington  the  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace 
of  antipathy  to  England  left  among  native  Americans,  although 
the  immigrants  from  Ireland,  who  had  become  numerous  since 
the  potato  famine  of  1847,  were  even  then  beginning  to  exercise 
a  slight  pressure  upon  politicians  and  newspapers.  The  strong 
impulse  toward  sympathy  and  friendship  for  the  mother-country 
on  the  part  of  Americans  of  English  stock  had  gained  so  much 
momentum  by  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century  that  it  could  not 
have  been  checked  by  our  Irish- American  citizens  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  our  Civil  War  and  the  unexpected  attitude  of  en- 
couragement assumed  by  the  British  government  and  English 
society  toward  the  slave-holding  and  seceding  States. 

By  the  unconcealed  delight  with  which,  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  politically  and  socially  influential  beheld  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  the  heart  of  the  American  people  was  pro- 
foundly wounded.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  rankling 
recollection  of  that  experience  will  pass  away  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  native  Americans  who  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Kcbellion.  Not  that  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  un- 
friendly many  and  the  faithful  few,  among  whom  John  Bright 
and,  wo  may  add,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  were  honorably  conspicu- 
ous. But  we  have  not  forgiven  England  collectively,  because  the 
classes  which  rejoiced  at  our  misfortunes  thirty  years  ago  are 
still  dominant  in  politics  and  in  society,  and  would  undoubtedly 
evince  to-morrow  the  same  sentiments,  should  another  disruptive 
calamity  befall  us.  When  our  friends  in  England — a  few  we 
have  always  had  from  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  out- 
fitting of  the  "  Alabama '' — become  numerous  and  powerful 
ei^oug^h.tc^  cpptrol  the  government  and  mould  public  opinion,  we 
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will  gladly  transform  our  gratitude  to  them  individually  into  cord- 
ial liking  for  the  British  nation  considered  as  a  whole. 

So  far  as  Americans  of  English  lineage  are  concerned^ — and 
they  are  still  the  masters  of  this  country^ — ^there  has  never  been 
a  time  since  the  peace  of  1783  when  the  men  who  have  governed 
England  could  not  have  obtained  our  affection  had  they  desired 
it  When  the  Badicals  acquire  a  firm  hold  upon  power  at  West- 
minster, our  friendship  will  for  the  first  time  be  deemed  worth 
having,  and  then  it  will  be  gained. 

M.  W.  Hazeltikb. 


H 


NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 


SPEED  ON  TOE  ATLANTia 


The  editor  of  The  North  Amerioax  Review  has  asked  for  oar  yiews  as  to 
the  maxlmnm  s^eed.  of  ocean  steamers,  and  I  have  pleasure  In  oomplylng  with  his 
request.  I  shall  simply  give  categorical  answers  to  the  questions,  In  the  order  put 
by  him. 

L  Is  It  likely  that  the  duration  of  the  Atlantic  passage  will  be  stOl  further  dlmln> 
Ished  to  any  considerable  extent  t 

I  haye  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  In  a  very  short  time  the  record  will  probably 
be  reduced  to  dose  on  five  days. 

2.  What  are  the  factors  that  may  be  looked  to  for  producing  any  possible  In- 
ereasoof  speed! 

The  twin-screw  engine,  combined  with  Increased  power  obtained  by  a  further 
deyelopment  or  Improvement  In  the  system  of  forced  draft.  This  means  of  Increas- 
ing the  power  of  engines  was,  I  may  say.  Inaugurated  by  this  firm,  so  far  as  regards 
the  Atlantic  passage,  and  It  Is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  only  means  of  in- 
creasing  the  power  In  proportion  to  the  weight,  which  Is  the  principal  element  of 
progress  In  designing  that  engineers  have  to  look  to. 

S.  Is  the  superiority  of  the  twin  screw  for  high-speed  ships  beyond  dispute  t 

I  think  it  Is.  In  all  respects  the  twin  screw  Is  superior  to  the  single  screw,  and  I 
think  this  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities.  Prior  to  the  trial 
of  the  *'  City  of  New  York  "  and  "  City  of  Paris,"  the  Impression  seemed  to  be  that  the 
speed  of  the  twin-screw  steamers  would  come  down  In  heavy  weather  In  greater  pro- 
portion than  It  would  In  single  screws.  This  I  never  believed,  and  the  results  at- 
tained by  those  vessels  prove  the  exact  reverse.  This  is,  I  hold,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  In  the  twin  screws  the  propeUers  are  much  better  Immersed  than  In  the  single 
■crew,  and  *'  racing  **  Is  an  occurrence  almost  unknown  in  the  engine-room.  A 
corresponding  advantage  to  travellers  from  this  same  cause  Is  the  absence  of  vibra- 
tion, and  the  consequent  Increase  of  comfort  Still  another  advantage  might  be 
given -vis.,  the  greater  immunity  from  complete  break-down,  as  Instanced  lately 
when  the  "  City  of  New  York  "*  broke  her  shaft. 

4.  Is  not  the  question  of  a  further  increase  of  speed  a  question  of  the  Aa^»^fag, 
rather  than  the  engineering,  capacity  of  the  ship  t 

A  further  Increase  of  speed  is  quite  possible  from  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
but  I  do  not  consider,  from  the  Information  I  have  gathered  and  firom  experience 
obtained  up  till  now,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  any  company  to  build  a  ship  to 
exceed  the  speed  I  have  already  Indicated,  as  the  great  amount  of  money  involved 
makes  It  questionable  whether  such  a  ship  would  pay.  Nevertheless,  the  strides  In 
this  direction  have  been  so  rapid,  and  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade  o vi  developed  so 
greatly  within  the  last  few  years,  that  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  e  -^e  the  attempt 
made,  and  possibly  with  success. 

As  the  reader  is  doubtless  aware,  the  '*  City  of  New  York  "  and  '*  City  of  Paris  " 
were  practically  the  pioneers  of  high-speed  twin-screw  steamers,  and  the  leading 
shipping  companies  which  have  contracted  fbr  new  high-speed  passenger  steamers 
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■tnoe  tbej  were  built  have  almost  Invaiiablj  adopted  the  twin  screw.    Thiatect 

speakB  for  Iteelf. 

Jamib  H.  Thomson, 

of  the  firm  of  James  ft  George  Thomaon,  builders  of  the'^dtjof  Pftris*** "  Cttj 

of  New  York."  etc. 

U. 

OAMBUNO  ON  OOBAN  BnLAMKBS. 

Among  the  better  dass  of  travellers  who  jearlj  cross  the  ocean,  the  queetkm  has 
repeatedl|^  arisen,  and  very  naturally  too.  Why  is  it  that  gambling  is  so  openly 
allowed  and  so  openly  encouraged,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  by  the  steamship  oompib- 
nies  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  the  first-class  Atlantie  steamers  t 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  at  least  among  all  the  officers  connected  with  the  abipB, 
that  during  the  travelling  season^frem  May  to  November— the  Atlantic  steamers 
are  the  resorts  of  professional  gamblers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  whose 
sole  oliiject  in  crossing  the  ocean  is  to  come  in  contact  with  men  whom  under  no 
other  conditions  or  circumstances  they  would  ever  be  likely  to  meet.  In  drees  and 
appearance  they  so  closely  resemble  gentlemen  of  refinement  that  their  onsaspect- 
ing  fellow-passengers  are  quickly  and  easily  deceived. 

On  one  of  my  summer  voyages  from  New  York  there  came  on  board  the  "  Ger- 
manic "  two  men  from  the  West  or  South— Texas,  I  believe.  For  a  ftow  days  they 
lounged  about  in  the  smoking-room,  now  watchiog  one  table  of  players,  then  stroll- 
ing to  another,  appearing  to  watch  the  games  more  for  the  lack  of  something  better 
todo  than  because  they  really  took  an  interest  in  them.  Several  invitations  were 
extended  to  them  to  take  a  hand,  but  they  invariably  declined,  making  some  remark 
about  **  want  of  practice  "  or  "  ignorance  of  the  game.** 

On  the  f6urth  day  out  the  younger  of  the  two  appeared  to  rouse  himself  from  his 
listlessnesB  and  apparent  indifference,  declaring  that  he  "didn't  mind  if  he  tried  his 
luck.**  He  played  and  lost;  played  and  lost  again  His  companion  made  no  com- 
ments, but  waited  and  watched  silently.  On  the  day  f611owing  the  game  was  re- 
newed, the  second  then  agreeing  to  play .    They  swept  everything  befbre  them. 

During  the  first  four  (*ajb  both  had  been  keenly  studying  the  play  of  all  who 
were  gambling  at  the  dlitbrent  tables,  and  had  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  Wlien 
these  were  perfected,  the  men  were  ready  for  action.  How  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  went  into  their  pockets  I  was  unable  to  learn  ;  but  the  stakes  were  high, 
and  it  was  no  inconsiderable  amount  which  they  carried  away  with  them  when 
leaving  the  ship  at  LiverpooL 

A  young  man,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  Western  colleges,  came  on  board  alone  in 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  ocean  to  join  his  parents  in  London.  Just 
before  leaving  the  city,  after  purchasing  his  ticket  for  the  steamer,  he  drew  from 
his  father's  banker  £100  in  Eingllsh  money,  more  than  sufficient,  of  course,  to  defray 
all  Incidental  expenses.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  young  fellow  was  playing  poker  in  the  smoking-room  with  men  whose 
reputation  as  professional  card-players  was  well  established  on  board  the  "Germanic'* 
I  knew  his  father  well,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  send  for  the  young  man  and 
expostulate  with  him.  But  when  I  considered  that  I  had  no  authority  to  prevent 
gambling,  I  concluded  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  remain  silent,  and  I  did  so.  Ac- 
cording to  the  established  rule  of  the  fraternity  when  an  inexperienced  player  falls 
into  their  hands,  they  allowed  the  lad— for  he  was  little  more  than  that— to  win  the 
first  two  or  three  games.  Tnis  so  elated  him  that  he  became  reckless  and  increased 
the  stakea  Then  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the  men  literally  robbed  him  of  every 
penny  that  he  had  in  his  possession.  In  order  to  reach  London  it  was  necessary 
fbr  him  to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  gentleman  among  the  passengers  who  was  willing  to  advance  him  the  amount 
required. 

I  could  cite  hundreds  of  such  cases  were  it  requisite  to  do  so.  These  two  lllii»- 
trations,  however,  are  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  uninitiated  as  to  the  prevailing  in- 
fiuences  that  exist  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  the  first-class  ocean  steamers. 
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Aooording  to  the  adyertiflements  Issiied  by  the  steaniBhip  oomiMiiies,  the  nnok- 
locr-room  is  intended  for  the  oomfort  and  oonrenlenoe  of  all  male  paosengen  who 
wish  to  ei^oy  a  pipe  or  dgar  while  orooBlog  the  ooean.  Bmokinff  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ship,  except  on  deck  in  the  open  air,  is  strictly  prohibitedt  and  rightly,  toa 
This  room,  therefore,  is  the  only  place  where  in  rainy  or  windy  weather  a  passenger 
can  with  any  satisfaction  indulge  in  a  smoke. 

Again  and  again  have  I  known  circumstances  like  the  foUowing  to  occur.  A 
gentleman  of  refined  tastes,  perhaps  a  clergyman,  wishing  to  eAjoy  a  oigar  and  at  the 
same  time  occupy  himself  in  reading,  goes  into  Uie  smoking-room.  The  tables  are 
occupied  by  card-players,  most  of  them  gamblers.  Not  desiring  to  come  in  contact 
with  thisdass  of  men,  he  takes  a  seat  as  remote  from  them  as  possible,  opens  his 
book,  and  endeavors  to  concentrate  bis  thoughts  on  the  subject  befOre  him.  He  is 
scarcely  seated  when  low  mutterings  proceed  from  one  of  the  players,  who  is  eri- 
dently  not  on  the  winning  side.  He  pays  no  attention  to  them  beyond  making  an 
effort  not  to  hear.  Voices  rise  higher  and  higher.  CkMurse,  vulgar,  abusive  lan- 
guage, mingled  with  oaths,  is  shouted  across  the  room.  Rising  fktmi  his  seat,  the 
thoroughly  disgusted  traveller  thrusts  into  his  pocket  the  book  he  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  read,  throws  away  his  cigar,  and  rushes  indignantly  on  deck,  wondering  why 
it  is  that  the  smoking-room  is  allowed  to  be  monopolised  by  the  lowest  class  of  men 
that  croes  the  Atlantic  and  that  no  accommodation  whatever  is  furnished  for  pas- 
sengers of  different  tastes  and  habits. 

One  of  my  old  passengers  came  to  me  on  a  certain  voyage,  when  there  liap- 
pened  to  be  an  unusually  large  number  of  gamblers  on  board,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
laboring  under  great  excitement.  "Captain,**  said  he,  "it  is  disgraoeful,  outrageous, 
that  these  men  should  be  permitted  to  take  full  possessf on  of  the  smoking-room,  and 
for«*e  those  who  have  some  self-respect  out  on  deck.  Cant  you  do  somethingf 
Can't  you  prevent  it  t  **  The  only  satisfaction  that  I  oould  give  him  was  that  I  oould 
do  nothing  whatever,  as  no  authority  had  been  given  me;  gambling  not  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  oomxMtny.  I  added,  however,  that  if  a  complaint  were  entered  at  the 
office  in  Liverpool,  some  benefit  might  result  from  it.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  was  done,  as,  a  voyage  or  two  later,  a  small  placard  was  put  up  in  the  smoking- 
room  bearing  words  to  this  effect :  "Gentlemen  are  respectfully  requested  not  to 
play  for  high  stakes.'*  The  "  gentlemen  **  to  whom  this  notice  was  addressed,  if  they 
saw  it  at  all,  laughed,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  played  for  what  stakes  best 
suited  thom. 

One  form  of  gambling  on  the  large  steamers  is  betting  on  tho  number  of  miles 
made  by  the  ship  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  excitement  attending  it  is  beyond 
description.  Now  that  the  competition  between  the  "Teutonic,*'  of  the  White 
Star  Une.and  the  "City  of  Paris*'  and  the  "City  of  New  York," of  the  Inman 
Line,  is  so  great,  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  passengers  who  have  large 
sumsat  stake  find  it  wholly  impossible  to  sleep  at  night  owing  to  the  intense  strain 
upon  their  nervous  system. 

Passengers  crossing  on  board  my  ship  have  resorted  to  every  device  fOr 
obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  number  of  mUes  run.  In  the  most  per- 
suasive and  insinuating  manner  bribes  have  been  ofllBred  to  the  officers  and  men,  and 
every  inducement  has  been  held  out  to  them  for  giving  a  "  tip."  Whether  or  not  this 
has  ever  been  obtained  I  am  unable  to  say.  So  averse  have  I  been  to  this  detestable 
trickery  that  I  have  never  permitted  any  gentleman  who  made  a  practice  of  betting 
on  the  runs  to  enter  my  chart-room. 

An  incident  occurred  on  one  of  my  voyages  which  served  to  strengthen  this  reso- 
lution on  my  part,  and  I  never  deviated  fh>m  it.  An  Englishman,  who  had  come  on 
board  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  from  one  of  the  managers  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  tome  every  morning  after  breakfast,  aslstood 
smoktDg  my  pipe  by  the  wheel-house  door,  and  having  a  few  moments'  chat  on  vari- 
ous subjects;  the  speed  of  the  ship  not  being  one  of  thefb.  That  he  was  betting 
lieavily  on  the  runs  was  a  fact  of  which  I  was  in  total  ignorance.  By  a  strange  ooin- 
ddence,  for  three  successive  days  he  was  the  winner  of  the  pool.  A  syndicate  had 
been  formed,  and  had  bought  up  what  it  was  believed  would  be  the  winning  num- 
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ben.  The  dlaappointed  holders  became  furious  In  their  Indignatloii  and  anger. 
Disoussixig  the  aflUr  in  the  smoking-room,  one  of  the  partj  inidnnated  that  the  fort* 
nnate  individual  had  received  the  '*  tip  "  from  the  captain,  and  threatened  **  to 
make  it  hot"  fCr  me. 

For  several  days  I  remained  entirely  nnoonsoiona  of  the  ezdtement  eztetlng 
among  the  betting  men.  A  gentleman  who  had  crossed  with  me  a  number  of  times 
then  kindly  informed  me  what  had  taken  place,  and  said  that  he  feared  there  would 
be  trouble.  Wishing  to  have  a  public  interview  with  the  persons  who  were  going  to 
**  make  ii  hot  *'  for  mo,  I  kept  the  runs  back  for  two  days,  and  the  passengers  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  distance  made  by  the  ship.  The  result  fully  equaDed  my 
anticipations.  After  luncheon  on  the  second  day  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  came 
to  me,  wishing  to  know  the  cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  movement  on  my  part. 
I  replied  that  I  would  meet  all  interested  in  the  aflhlr  at  three  o'clock  In  the  smok- 
ing-room. I  was  punctual  to  the  moment,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  the  room  filled 
with  passengers.  I  demanded  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  at  onoe  be 
made,  and  the  result  was  that,  when  the  matter  was  sifted  to  its  foundation,  it 
turned  out  that  the  men  who  had  made  the  accusation  and  caused  the  disturbance 
were  a  party  of  professional  gamblers  from  Ghicaga 

Why  is  the  gambling  permitted  t  The  question  is  one  that  with  a  moment's 
consideration  can  be  easily  answered.  All  Atlantic  passenger  steamers  are  fur- 
niflhed  with  a  largo  supply  of  wines  and  liquors,  which  are  not  Included  in  the  price 
of  passage.  Men  who  gamble  drink;  and  largely,  tea  The  profits  derived  txom. 
the  sale  of  these  wines  and  liquors  during  the  travelling^-or,  I  may  say,  the  gam- 
bling—season are  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  steamship  companies  to 
abolish  gambling,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
class  of  passengers  who  so  materially  add  to  th.eir  income. 

Chas.  Wm.  KxninEDT. 
late  commander  White  Star  steamer  "  Germanlo.* 


IIL 

THE  SINGLE  VOTE  IN  0ONGRS8SIONAL  KLE0TI0N8. 

Bills  have  boon  presented  in  both  houses  of  Congress  purporting  to  regulate  the 
apportionment  of  Ck)ngrcs8  districts  by  the  States.  These  bills,  however,  are 
intended  not  to-  eradicate  the  evil  of  unequal  representation,  but,  rather,  to 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  political  system.  They  are  merely  partisan  devices, 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  political  party  in  control  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  more  populous  States  to  perpetuate  the  advantage  It  has  seised.  They  are 
based  upon  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (Article  L,  section  I)  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  "  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof ; 
but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.**  Whether  this  clause  of  the  Federal  Oonstl- 
tution  Justifies  the  action  of  Congress  proposed  in  these  bills  is  a  question  about 
which  constitutional  lawyers  di^Ter.  It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  doubtful  If  Oongreae 
can  constitutionally  exercise  any  such  power  as  that  which  It  would  assume  In  the 
passage  of  these  bills.  But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Congress  can 
exercise  such  power  within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  It  is  quite  clear  that 
itcannot.lmprove  the  ''manner*'  of  electing  Representatives  by  prohibiting  the  repeal 
of  "  gerrymandered"  apportionments,  or  by  permitting  the  State  legislaturee  to  make 
some  Congress  districts  with  a  population  smaller  by  15,000  than  that  allotted  to 
others,  as  is  proposed  by  what  is  known  as  the  McComas  Bill.  If  Congress  Is  to 
"make  or  alter 'the  State  "regulations'*  for  the  election  of  Representatives  to  any 
good  purpose,  it  can  do  much  better  by  abstaining  altogether  from  any  Intermeddling 
In  the  formation  of  Congress  districts,  and  simply  prescribing  that  tiie  people  of  the 
several  States  may  vote  for  Representatives  without  regard  to  any  attempt  en  the 
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IMtft  Of  their  legislatures  to  corral  them,  or  certain  ntunbers  of  them,  within 
arbitrarily-fixed  geographical  lines. 

To  be  explicit,  let  Congress  make  these  ''regulations**  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentati yes :  First,  that  all  existing  congressional  apportionments  by  State  legislatores 
shall  be  roid,  and  that  no  such  apportionments  shall  hereafter  be  regarded  as  binding 
upon  Congress;  secondly,  that  each  and  every  qualified  elector  of  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  one  candidate  for  BepresentaHve,  and  no  more; 
that  the  votes  so  cast  for  Representative  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  they  now 
are  counted  and  returned,  and  that  the  county  retuming-boards  shall  make  return 
of  the  votes  received  by  candidates  for  ReprcBentative  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
proper  State,  who  shaU  canvass  them  and  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  caudi- 
dates  highest  in  votcto  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled. 
This  simple  plan  would  forever  put  an  end  to  the  "gerrymandering"  of  Congress 
districts  by  State  legislatures.  It  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  giving  to  every 
political  organization  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to  which  its 
numerical  strength  would  entitle  it. 

Apply  this  rule,  for  example,  to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  In  1888 
the  Presidential  vote  of  Pennsylvania  stood  as  follows:  for  Harrison,  696,001;  fOr 
Cleveland,  448.8S3;  for  Fisk,  20,947;  for  Streeter,  8,883;  total,  907,514.  Divide  the  total 
by  S8  (the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled),  and  we  find  the 
ratio  of  electors  required  to  elect  a  Representative  to  be  85,027.  Now,  it  is  clear  as 
the  rudimentary  rules  of  arithmetic  can  make  it  that  the  several  political  parties 
were  entitled  to  Just  as  many  Representatives  as  the  number  of  times  the  ratio 
(85,flB7)  is  contained  in  the  number  ctf  votes  that  they  respectively  polled.  Thus  the 
Republican  vote,  596,001,  divided  by  35,027  would  show  that  party  to  have  been 
entitled  to  15  Representatives,  giving  to  each  of  14  of  their  candidates  86,097  votes  and 
to  one  their  surplus,  87.813  votes:  while  the  Democratic  vote.  440;.OS3L  divided  in  the 
same  manner,  would  show  that  party  to  have  been  entitled  to  18  Representatives, 
giving  to  each  18  of  their  candidates  86,627  votes;  their  surplus  being  19,100  votes,  or 
1,888  votes  lees  than  that  of  the  Prohibitionists,  who  would  thus  have  elected  one 
Representative. 

In  1888  the  State  of  Texas  voted  for  President'ss  follows  :  for  Harrison,  88,488; 
fOraeveland,  834,883;  for  Streeter,  89,459;  for  Fisk,  4,749;  total,  357,613.  Dividing 
the  total  vote  by  11,  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled, 
we  find  the  ratio  of  electors  necessary  to  elect  a  Representative  to  have  been 
S8;50L  This  ratio  is  contained  in  the  Democratic  vote  (834.883)  seven  times  with  a 
surplus  of  7,376  votes;  in  the  Republican  vote  (88.488),  two  times,  with  a  surplus  of 
83,489  votes;  and  the  Union-Labor  vote  (for  Streeter)  vras  89,450  votes.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that,  under  this  system,  the  Democrats  would  have  elected  seven  Represent- 
ativee,  the  Republicans  three,  and  the  Union-Labor  men  one.  These  examines  will 
suffice  to  Illustrate  the  principle  suggested. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  plan  would  destroy  the  representatioi  of  local 
interests.  That  would  surely  not  be  an  unmixed  eviL  But  it  is  not  clear  that  it 
would  produce  such  an  eflbct.  Under  its  operation  each  political  party  would  make 
its  own  Congress  districts.  Third  parties,  like  the  Prohibitionists,  would  probably 
concentrate  their  entire  vote  within  a  State  upon  one  candidate,  especially  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  poll  but  one  ratio.  But  the  two  great  political  parties, 
in  their  respective  State  conventions,  would  make  a  careful  forecast  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  likely  to  be  polled  at  the  congressional  election,  of  the  number  of 
votes  required  to  elect  a  Representative.— or,  in  other  words,  to  constitute  a  Repre- 
sentative ratio,— and  of  the  number  of  Representative  ratios  it  could  poll,  and  then 
determine  that  its  adherents  within  certain  countiee,  or  parts  of  countiee,  should 
vote  for  a  certain  candidate,  and  those  within  certain  other  oountiee,  or  parts  of 
counties,  for  another  candidate,  and  so  on  until  its  voting  strength  should  be  en- 
tirely distributed  among  the  candidates  it  might  nominate.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
venture  to  nominate  a  greater  number  of  candidates  than  the  number  of  Represent- 
ative ratioe  it  expected  to  poll.  In  this  way,  although  each  voter  could  cast  but 
one  vote  for  one  candidate,  political  parties  would  be  able  to  coooentrate  their  voCa 
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within  oertain  fixed  districts  in  snoh  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  elect  the  whole 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  their  nomerical  strenfrth  entitled  them  ;  and 
thns  the  representation  of  local  interests  would  be  preserved. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  limit  the  elector  to  a  single  vote  ftir  a  single  candi- 
date would  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
Representatives  to  be  chosen— a  right  which  he  coold  exerdae  if  the  State  were  not 
apportioned  into  Congress  districts  bylaw.  The  answer  is  that  under  the  ap- 
portionmont  system  he  is  restricted  to  one  vote  for  one  candidate,  and  his  present 
franchise  woiUd  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  permitting  him  to  make  choloe  among 
all  the  candidates  for  Congrress  within  his  sitate. 

But  this  system  would  surely  have  the  efltet  of  sending  to  Congress  men  of  an- 
perior  abUitles  and  high  character.  Not  only  would  the  division  of  the  State  into 
districts  and  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Congress  by  political  State  conven- 
tions tend  to  produce  this  result,  but  the  fact  that  bolting  candidates  might  gather 
votes  over  the  whole  State,  in  disregard  of  the  dictum  of  the  conventlon«  and  thus 
secure  the  necessary  ratio,  would  be  calculated  to  insure  the  strongest  party  nomi- 
nations, and,  f^dllng  such,  to  give  the  independent  voter  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
ballot  count  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  would  also  utterly  destroy  sectionalism.  Under 
its  operation  the  South  could  be  no  longer  ''solid**  in  its  representation  in  Congress, 
nor  could  the  North  send  compact  Republican  delegations.  Both  the  great  poUtloal 
parties  would  be  thoroughly  nationalized.  This  prediction  is  susceptible  of  abso- 
lute pre- verification  by  the  simple  arithmetical  process  just  applied  to  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Let  us  apply  the  single-vote  idea  to  the  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
in  all  the  States,  taking  the  Presidential  vote  in  1888  as  the  basis  of  distribution. 
We  ascertain  that  the  result  would  have  been  as  follows  : 
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4         8 
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16       17 
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6         4 
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This  resnlt  would  have  been  as  nearly  In  aoooid  with  the  popular  vote  for  President 
as  any  possible  of  attainment. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the  single-vote  method  of  electing 
Representatives  in  Gongress  wonld  prove  an  eflfisctual  check  to  bribery  and  Intimi- 
dation  of  voters.  When  any  political  party  perceived  that  it  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sible instmmentality.  poll  more  than  a  certain  number  of  Representative  ratios,  the 
motive  for  corrupting  or  browbeating  voters  would  no  longer  exist.  Hence  the 
single  vote  would  not  only  give  the  people  equal  representation  in  Ckmgress,  but  go 

far  toward  the  assurance  of  free  and  pure  elections. 

Benjamin  F.  MBmiB. 

IV. 

ANn-POYBRTY   RB0IFB8. 

About  five  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Nanking  the  Tangtseklang  River  Is 
joined  by  a  tributary  that  drains  the  lowland  province  of  Klangtse,  and  the  lower 
ten  thousand  square  miles  of  the  alluvial  delta  form  probably  the  most  densely-pop* 
ulated  region  of  the  modem  world.  Every  square  rod  of  tillable  ground  is  culti- 
vated on  the  most  approved  truck-farm  plan;  the  very  rocks  of  the  upland  hills  are 
utilised  by  grape-gardeners ;  and  cattle-pastures  have  long  ago  made  room  for  fish- 
ponds. I^fessor  Kersten,  of  Vienna,  demonstrates  that  by  systematic  piscicult- 
ure animal  food  can  be  produced  eight  times  as  cheaply  as  by  any  method  of  stock- 
raising;  but  that  estimate  refers  only  to  the  conventional  systems  of  southern 
Europe,  whereas,  by  adopting  the  Chinese  expedients  for  providing  vegetable  fish- 
food,  ponds,  acre  for  acre,  could  be  made  about  fifteen  times  more  profitable  than 
the  best  pastures. 

Chemistry,  too,  has  devised  various  methods  for  cheapening  the  Ingredients  of 
our  food  by  srtificlal  equivalents,  but  the  most  efRsctlve  remedy  against  the  chief 
peril  of  over-population  is,  after  all,  the  Corslcan  plan  of  subHUuHng  perennial  for 
annual/ood-piantM.  Sugar,  flour,  and  fat  form  the  most  Important  elements  of  our 
diet,  and  even  in  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  temperate  sone  those  elements  could  be 
derived  from  the  products  of  arboreal  vegetation.  Beechnuts  yield  an  oil  almost 
equal  to  olive  oO;  walnuts  and  haslenuts  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by 
careful  cultivation  could  be  made  productive  enough  to  supply  all  the  calorific 
elements  of  food  needed  even  by  a  northland  population.  In  the  Mediterranean 
ooastlands  olive-trees  begin  to  bear  about  the  seventh  year,  but  ttLt  outlive  their 
planters ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  Sicilian  specimens  of  the  OUa  Buropea  are 
believed  to  be  older  than  the  period  of  our  chroncUogical  era.  After  the  twentieth 
year  olive-trees  planted  in  a  congenial  soil  become  enorrooualy  productive.  Atleast 
five  of  the  twenty-odd  dlflisrent  varieties  could  be  successfully  cultivated  as  fkr  north 
as  Tennessee,  and  the  Califomfa  plantations  alone  will  soon  supply  all  the  markets 
of  North  America.  Italy,  in  spite  of  her  discouraging  tax  on  all  orchard  trees,  still 
produces  nearly  40,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Besides  the  olive,  the  forests  of  the  lower 
latitudes  produce  hundreds  of  dlflterent  oll-ylelding  trees.  Of  palms  alone  Professor 
Burmeitter  enumerates  thirty-five  species,  some  of  them  productive  enough  to  make 
animal  fats  almost  superfiuous. 

Sugar,  also,  could  be  derived  from  tree  products  In  an  abundance  that  would 
make  the  manufacture  of  glucoee  cease  to  form  a  profitable  branch  of  Industry. 
Maple  syrup  can  be  refined  In  a  way  to  modlfjr  the  add  taste  of  Its  sugar;  pahn 
trees  and  several  species  of  conifers  yield  a  honey-like  sap  ;  more  than  fifty  dlfllBr- 
ent  kinds  of  orchud  fruits  abound  in  saccharine  elements;  and  a  small,  roundish 
variety  of  the  Grecian  sugar-plum  yields  90  per  cent,  more  sugar  per  gallon  of  juice 
than  the  best  sugarKwne. 

In  the  production  of  fioinaoeons  fbod-stuflk  our  grain-planters  would  find  it 
equally  impossible  to  compete  with  the  cultivators  of  various  species  of  arboreal 
plants.  According  to  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  estimate,  an  area  of  land  producing 
ahundred  pounds  of  potatoes  will  yield  more  than  four  thousand  pounds  of  bananas, 
and  a  banana  orchard  of  three  acres  can  be  made  to  support  twenty-five  men.   All 
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through  Boutheni  Europo  and  aouthwestem  AsU  oeraals  are  largisly  •npenedM  bj 
the  castanea  vetea^  or  Italian  ohestnut,  beanng  a  nut  MHiiawhai  larger  than  a  flllMxt 
and  more  nutritionB  than  any  known  rarletj  of  farinaoecnu  grain.  In  Italj  cbestr 
nuts  are  eaten  boiled  and  roasted,  or  ground  into  meal,  like  wheat,  and  on  the  Inland 
of  Ck>rsioa  nine  out  of  ten  farmers  derive  their  hreadstoff  almost  ezdiulTely  from 
that  kind  of  tree-flour— ''/aWiia,'*  as  they  oall  it,  In  dlstlnotton  from  any  other  aoK  of 
meal. 

On  three  acres  of  ground  an  orchard  of  full-grown  chestnut-trees  wHI  produoew 
year  after  year,  a  quantum  of  farina  sufficient  for  the  need  of  a  moderate-siaed 
family,  and  chestnut-trees  will  flourish  among  rocks  where  even  an  Alleghany 
Mountain  squatter  would  hesitate  to  run  a  plow.  And  while  the  plowing  and  sow- 
ing of  a  wheatfleld  have  to  be  repeated  every  year,  nut  trees  take  care  of  themselTea, 
as  well  as  of  their  proprietors.  Grain  crops,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  exhaust  or 
impoverish  the  best  soil,  unless  the  loss  is  made  up  by  the  use  of  fertilisers.  Trees 
mmi  only  dispense  with  such  assistance,  but  improve  with  old  age.  An  old  ebest- 
nut-tree  near  Ad  Reale,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Stna,  is  100  feet  In  drcumferenoe. 
but  still  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  nuts,  though  up  to  a  height  of  thirty  feat  above 
ground  the  trunk  forms  a  mere  hollow  shell.  A  similar  tree  near  Sanoerre.  twenty 
miles  east  of  Bourges,  France,  is  believed  to  be  a  thousand  years  old,  and  one  at 
Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  has  formed  a  boundary  mark  ever  since 
the  time  of  King  John. 

j  The  hard  work  of  an  orchard  farmer  would  be  Umited  to  a  few  harvest  weeks, 

and,  aside  from  all  that,  the  substitution  of  trees  for  annuals  would  solve  a  problem 

i  of  ages  by  preventing  the  disastrous  climatic  changes  Incident  te  the  destmotioa  of 

arboreal  vegetation..  Drought  would  become  leas  frequent  and  spring  floods  less 
ruinous ;  '*  arbor  days  *'  could  be  celebrated  on  every  homestead,  and,  besides  sav- 
ing the  endless  drudgery  of  a  grain  fbrm,  tree  plantattons  would  reward  their  pro- 
tectors with  the  phade  of  their  foliage  in  summer  and  with  windfalls  of  dry  twigs  In 
oold  weather,  and  shelter  the  nests  of  myriads  of  Inseot-eatlng  birds. 

FbldlL.  OawAUx 
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No  contribution  of  greuttr  practical  interest  has  lately  been 
made  to  periodical  literature  than  that  in  the  current  (June)  num- 
btrof  Til  K  North  Ameruax  Revikw  from  the  pen  of  Jlr.  Charles 
Stewart  Parneil.  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the 
Ilriti'h  Parliament 

Mure  than  ten  years  ago  Mr.  rarnell  published  in  the  Review 
a  paper  in  which  he  contended  that  no  measure  for  the  Bohitimi  of 
the  Irish  land  question  would  be  satisfactory  or  complete  which 
did  not  hav«  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  large  masses  of  small 
tenants  occupying  the  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
The  bill  recently  introduced  into  I'jtrliamciU  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  Itatfour  in  behalf  of  ihe  government  was  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  Irish  land  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  protectthe  interrsts  of  thi;se  small  occupiers.  Nevertheless, 
It  has  met  active  and  deinrmhud  opi,ohition  from  the  Irish  party, 
and  the  readers  of  the  Ukvii  w  have  now  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
inj:  on  the  hiyhc-it  anthoriiy  the  reason  of  the  hostility  of  Mr.  Par- 
iiell  and  his  colleaLjues  in  ;l  measure  which  at  least  to  some  extent 
.ippi-.'irs  to  carry  out  liieir  own  views. 

No  less  timely  and  impurtant  is  the  article  in  this  number  which 
.  oniii-.ues  the  Tarift  distussiou.  It  is  (ontrihiiied  by  the  Hon  \V. 
M.Kinley.  Jr..  the  auth-r  of  the  Tarih  bill,  which  has  been  under 
con>;deration  iu  Omgre-is  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  McKiiiley 
ar;:i'.es  witii  great  forii:  that  in  levyni;:  a  tarili  upon  foreign  pro- 
dU't^uhii'ii  seek  a  market  here,  the  aim  should  be  not  mdy  the 
(.-'■".e'lmn  of  rev'Tiui:  reqi::refl  fur  the  government,  but  also  the 
j T-.-tecti' -n  and  defiui  i:  "(  our  own  indu-lr-es  a;;.iinst  ct.mpetiug 
mdi>tries.  He  t;iki-  oci  .ision  also  to  correct  cerlaiii  niiscoii':ep- 
tions  regarding'  the  operaiioii  of  the  new  Tarift"  bill  in  the  event  of 
Its  becoitun^   '■aw.     '   1  he  l-'eder.it   Control  of    Elections"   is  the 
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Muscular  Strength 

Depends  upon  the  Beneral  health  of  the  body,  and  especially 
upon  the  purity  and  viffor  of  the  blood.  To  supply  that  fluid 
with  healthy  nourishment  and  maintain  its  natural  force  and 

vitality,  no  otber  preparation  ia 

BO  effective  as 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  gives  tone  to  the  assimila^ 
tive,  or  blood-making,  orsans 
and  assists  the  ki<kieya  in 
eliminating  from  the  system 
all  poisonous  and  debilitatins 
acids.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is, 
therefore,  recommended  to  all 
who  are  desirous  of  having  Arm 
and  fully-developed  muscles. 

"8iinio  Ilmi!  :i|?i  I  loiiiiil  my  KyHlcnt  cn- 
lin.'ly  run  iIuhii.  1  liml  u  li-i'lltiK  ul  ciaisiiiiit 
[iilltnie  uihI  laniciMir  utd  \riy  lltllp  anibltiun 
fur  Kiiy  kiiHl  III  FffiMt.  A  fiii-iul  wItIwiI  me 
tn  try  Ayi-r'H  SiinuinrlllB,  vlilcli  I  dfal  with 
till!  iH-Ht  n-niill^  It  luu  ilaiii>  me  niorp  jtiiud 
.,  'li  llum  nil  utIiiT  iiu-dlchu-M  t  Imvu  rwr  lueil." 
'^   — Flt.lNKMKM.iiWii,  CArfwH,  JTuM. 

"  Lnut  Rpiinic  I  HiiltiTnl  ttom  mwTal  de- 
Ijlllly  niHl  )iM!i  itl  n|ipi-llti>.  1  Itfimu  lu  iHke 
Ajvi'a  Kirwiiiurllln,  •ml  f(-lt  niirb  Iwiipt. 
Iiy  ItH  ciiiitlum^l  uti-  niy  sln-iiinli  wax  fiillr 
n.-)t(>TriL  Ollivr  iiwmlH'n  ut  my  luDilly  luve 
tH>>-n  iiriMlly  Ivm-arii!  Iiy  Itu-  iiw  nt  Ilils 
IUL-(lli:llK-."-K.  l!lti>w>.  Su.  Jltrrlmart,.\:a. 

"Ayer**  MNRuiiiurllla  Iuli  d  wi-U-drwrvetl 
niHilatUiu  III  llila  liH-nllry  ror  rentorinii  to 
licnltliy.  vl«iirous  m«-tli>u  (hii  vtlml  iirKnna 
when  tbcy  han-  Iktuiiw  wcuki-iwil  or  <>x- 
InustnL  1  liiivu  iiwil  It  111  my  t;imlly  (or 
this  |niri"i»i'.  cHiMi-lally  aS\n  tlie  syntem 
liuil  lii'voiiu-  il>'i>]<'ti-il  frum  iiialuriul  ullAcka." 
— C.  C  IiuiiLlu>,  i'lntfrtani  Ttiai. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AVER  A  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  Frioe  $L  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


WhPD  «iit  Tt  nnlcr.  Inviilvri.  .  , 
^■qtH'uilytukinu'lih 


TlIU]   T.IVER, 


Miirt-nuf  rlif  tn> 
In  uiy  tnrt  ol  tin 
tiiil  H  fiir  RnliT  L.  . 
truuLlvH,  cuiulliKitli 


lit  till-  iwiy.   Iii'inpillfi  riir  itomr  oiiior  dPneitiK 

Jtt  I'llirl,  IlL'llllllH-  It  In  (III-  llTlTtrllirh  IH  lllH  Ml 

iiilJI  lliiil  Is  wt  rlBlit  there  ciin  I*  iiii  lii-slHi.  s'"        '  "  *  ^ 


,  liiJi|[v>tlaa,ai)ilK 


Knfandb]rUr.J.C.Ayer&Cu.,Ui«rvll,UMS.  lSuldtiyl)rueKlsUsmlDeftlcnlii»Ltlh:liic& 


wiMMJMliimi' 


JAJt  MaVllSW  AUVCiBiioaa. 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  JUNE  OR  JUIiT. 


Stanley 's  Great  Book 

"IN  DARKEST  AFRICA 

AND   THE 

QUEST,  RESCUE,  AND  RETREAT  OF  EMIN, 
GOVERNOR  OF  EQUATORIA." 

Complete  in  Two  Octavo  Volumes  of  over  §00  Pages  each,  with 

Important  Maps,  Two  Portraits  on  Steel,  and  Many  Wood 

Engravings.     Price,  complete,  $7.50,  in  cloth. 

THE    TEXT. 

"  IN  DARKEST  AFRICA,"  besides  its  unequalled  interest  as  a  full  and 
complete  record  of  tlie  most  hazardous  and  eventful  of  all  African  Explorations, 
and  the  one  most  fruitful  of  im|)ortant  discoveries,  displays  Mr.  Stanley's 
literary  skill  in  a  new  liglit.  ^Marked  by  an  unaffected  fervor  throughout,  it  is 
yet  a  masterpiece  of  strong  and  crisp  narration  and  of  graphic  description. 

THE    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

These  are  made  from  sketches  and  i)hotographs  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
staff.  Tliey  are  by  the  best  American,  English,  and  French  artists,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  Fnink  Fowler,  Mr.  Carroll  Heckwith,  Mr.  J.  1).  Woodward,  Mr. 
Walter  Wilson.  Mr.  Montbard,  Mr.  Iliou,  Mr.  Forestier,  Mr.  Wardmuller,  and 
Mr.  Schoiiberg. 

EDITION    DE    LUXE. 

There  will  also  be  an  Edition  dc  LuxCy  with  the  text  on  the  best  hand-made 
paper,  an<l  tlie  illustrations  specially  printed  from  the  wood  blcx^ks  on  India 
paper  and  mounted.  It  will  (contain  additional  illustrations,  and  the  two  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Stanley,  engraved  on  steel,  will  be  the  first  impressions  before 
letters,  printed  on  Japanese  ])aper  and  mounted.  This  edition  will  be  limited 
to  2.")()  copies  for  America  ;  price,  $«iO.  Pliich  copy  will  be  numbered  and  will  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Stanley. 


«%  Sold  only  by  Subscription  thrjugh  Authorized  Agents ^  to  whom  Exelusitx  T}exr<isfr% 
will  be  AMsigned.    Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.    A  Rare  Chance  /ot  ^McwcitvKt  v^  wV.  \^ 
Teachers  and  College  Students.    For  furtfier  jMrticulars,  address 


uvmn  4  v-jmiTjyir  AnwDTTsn? 
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SISTER  SAINT   Sl'lPlCE. 

From  tho  Spiinish  of  Don  Armando  Pali. agio 
Valdkh.  Aiithdrizcd  tranMlation  by  Nathax 
]lA$!iKKT.L  Doi.K.  With  Portrait  12ino,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

In  this  iilqiiant  and  ehamiln^  story  tho  vi-natllc  author 
f>.'"  Tlic  Mar<|Ui5  of  IVftalta"  ariil  *-  Muxiiiilnn  "  h,-iN  c«iin- 
li(ti*Hl  and  contrasted  the  wiilflv  ilitTfrinfr  chanietitrd  of 
Northrrn  and  SouthiTn  Simin.  Thf  hero,  wh«i  iiiirratcx 
hlM  cxiiorlcnreK,  \%  a  natlvo  of  Oallncia  ami.  t)ioiif;h  lie  is  a 
lyric  lHH;t,  has  t>.Il  thv  oh>tiiiucy,  dotcrminutioii,  friinknoas 
and  thrift  of  that  ^runowhnt  dospfsinl  nico.  Th<>  lirrulne 
l4  a  nun,  who,  owinj?  to  unpleasant  family  rcl.ition^  has 
taken  temiioral  vown.  r^lio  U  qiilU'  unsuUtsl  to  the 
rellfriuua  Toc-Htjitn  ;  Is  •{Uick-witted.  vivacious,  )>nssionnt<% 
prone  to  Jealousy,  and  true  as  steel.  More<iver,  shu  is  tho 
possessor  of  a  fortn no,  as  well  AS  of  a  pair  of  wonderful 
Moorish  eyes.  1 1  em  and  heroine  irnv-t  at  a  watering- 
place  on  the  Ouada1(|uIvir.  Tho  love-making,  auspiciously 
be};un,  is  intemipterl  by  tho  appearance  of  a  rival  -a  cimu 
cynical  Mahi!;anlan,  who  finds  attraction  intheSNtcr's 
fortune — .ind  by  an  unl  icky  danci>,  in  which  tho  nuns 
take  part  with  the  ronnlv.inee  of  tlie  weak  and  casy-uolnir 
Mother  Superior.  The  scono  Is  then  tnmtferreil  to  Seville, 
life  In  which  iH-autlful  elty  Is  eli.irMiin:;ly  juirlniyed.  IJe- 
coptions,  excursions  down  the  (tiia'hili|u1vir,  .ind  various 
entertalnlni;  opisiMlrs  dve  tho  nitthor  abundant  chauco 
for  the  hum«ir  and  pathos  of  wliieh  he  is  a  master. 

Tlie  author's  masterly  Pn»lo:ru«-,  in  whieh  ho  so 
eloquently  discourses  <in  the  urt  of  noveUwritini;,  is  in- 
rludiMl  in  the  volume,  whieh  is  adome«l  with  a  tine 
Iiortrait  uf  Scttor  Valdes. 


SALT  MASTER  OF  IIINEBDRG. 

From  tho  German  of  JtTLius  Wolkf.  By  W. 
IlENKY  and  Eliza  FiKTU  K.  Wixslow.  12mo. 
cloth,  $1.50. 

In  those  days,  so  rifo  with  labor  troubles  and  the 
etnilnoil  relations  of  o:niilciyer  and  ernplt>yed,  il  is  Interest- 
In^  to  iro  back  to  the  time  when  there  was  a  complete  and 
complicatiil  system  of  ^'uiMs,  embraeinf;  nearly  a!! 
trades,  and  cnrrylnjr  with  it  the  hii-ranihy  of  masters  and 
Bpprontires.  To  siinh  a  period  uro  we  transported  by 
Julius  WolfTs  jtreat  »«ivel,  -  Dcr  SiHfmcistcr,"'  or. 
"The  8olt  Ma>ter  of  I.unebnrpr."  binec  tho  death  of 
Viktor  von  SchoiM,  AVoIif  Is  tho  most  popular  of 
(rerman  poets,  and  this  historical  novel  of  his  he  lia-j  In- 
vested with  all  the  cliarni  of  his  fine  fancy. 

The  scono  Is  laid  in  the  famous  city  of  Lfinobur^  about 
the  middle  of  tho  Ilfteenth  century,  durliip  tho  rei^Mi  of 
Frederick  III.,  and  the  story  of  tlie  preat  strujrjrlo  between 
the  wealthy  burij'hers  and  the  grasping  I^ird  of  tlu-  I^ind 
is  most  frrajdileilly  rolatnl.  Tlie  bonic  overllnws  with 
quaint  and  fa<«einatinj;  des<'ri|itions  of  the  manners  und 
customs  of  the  ineilin>vai  city  «»f  the  C»»opers'  and  Vintners' 
and  Furriers*  and  8hoi-makiTS-  (iuihls,  and  throu|;h  the 
whole  run  tho  silver  and  poMen  threads  of  a  <louble 
romance.  There  are  many  deliph^fully  humorous  Inci- 
dents, and  here  and  thtjre  occur  the  lyric  gems  for  which 
tho  author  is  noted. 


Now  Ready. 

Midnight  Tall(s 

AT  THE  CLUB.  Reported  by  AM09  K.  Fui 
18mo,  ToUum  do.,  gut  top,  f  1.00. 

Frt>sh  ami  attractive  In  style,  they  are  pnetlodly  m 
peal  for  fKilltics  without  prejudice,  Amorfeanlam  witk 
pmscription.  rellpion  without  sunoratitlnn.  Chriatiai 
without  chimI  lines,  and,  in  brief,  mr  tnlormtion.  dMnm 
sense,  and  ronsonable  views  about  tho  Deity  anu  man's 
latlonri  to  Him.  as  tho  solventa  fur  moat  ol  the  ^^iroUfln 
of  the  time. 

Stanley  on  the  Congo. 

The  mreat  Aflinn  explorer  has  written  qb  a  m 
int«'restlnp  and  supirostive  letter  oi>ncornin^  th«  frr 
interior  AfVican  repion,  which  will  causo  many  peopk 
think  twice  aUiut  a  question  they  have  IlirhUy  turned 
without  thouirht.  It  will  be  sent,  frte^  to  any  who 
interested  tu  se<'  it. 

The  Negro  Problem. 

Two  notable  hooks  on  this  ^jeA  and  g rowing  quests 

An  Appeal  to  Pharaoh. 

A  Raaical  Solution  offorcd.  in  prradnal,  select' 
assisted  emijjnratlon  and  coloniieatioii.  l6knOi  d 
$1.00. 

"Written  in  a  fasclnatinirly  clear  sti'le  hv  some  one  t 
h.is  studlwl  the   pnddem  lonp  and  cnr«*ftillv,  and  who 
clear  convictions  and  the  courage  of  thfin.^*>-GlkrMi 
Union,  N,  F. 

An  Appeal  to  Caesar. 

National  add  in  edncatinff  national  votera.  in  p 
portion  to  illiteracy  and  local  effort  a  to  remt 
it.    By  Albion  w.  Tourorb,  LL.D.    16mo,  d 
with  vi^ettes  and  tables,  $1.2.^. 
"Llkea  ealeium  l!;;ht,  .   .   .    clear,  torn pfrnte,  Jadldi 

and  otTwtive  reasonlnf.v*— ConiTrffya^'oft/ilM. 
"Kensniiable  and  statesmanlike." — The  AWfon. 
*^*  Of  booksellers,  or  mailed  by  the  JPublisket 

FORDS,  HOWARD  Sc  HULBKRT,  Kkw  Yob 

"Tbe  IndepenHenr 

A  weekly  magazine,  conceded  to 
the  foremost  religions  and  literary  joi 
nal  of  the  conntrv.  It  abounds  wi 
the  best  thought  and  culture  whi 
the  limes  can  produce.  Jt  should 
read  re^ifularly  by  every  intclligc 
person. 

$3.00  a  Year,  30  cents  a  month ;  mni 
copies,  10  cents. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO. 

No.  46  I(mxtA«a\k  %^  ^«^  l.^sti. 


\ 


"  Tlie  IndepenilenC 


AiiireRTiHEB^ 
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the;  rip  van  winku^ 

RECLINING    ROCKER. 


^^  RECLINING    ROCKER. 

^^^^^■h  Yoa  OD  rocllne  tbo  tMck  m  tilt       ^^^^^^^tfto 

^^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  >oat  at  BDT  taglt    dealrad  ^^H^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^■^^^Hp  wlthonttaklDKrooT  weight  from  .;  ^H^I^^^^^P 

CAN  ROCK  AS  WELL   LYING  DOWN  AS  SITTING    UP. 

Hakes  nrtoon  PleoeB  ot 
FDrni;Dro.  and  has  DM 
ebaagns  of  position. 

These  Chairs  make  a  Handsome  Wedding  or  Holiday  Fiesent 
ADDRESS  P.  C.  LEWIS,  LOCK  BOX  125,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Seod  tor  price  Hat,  IcsU- 
monials,  and  UliutniUd 
ulologae  In  colon.  Cats- 
lo^o  contains  tbo  IcBondoI 
Rip  Tan  Wlnklo. 


WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EPmOH. 


DWlourT"  ttMBOOffi 
■laniTlovnlot.  The 


lb  uy,  a  nlBUle  bow,  tat  la  t)u  wo- 
aauM  luguge  lir  mw  FOBTT  TBiHS, 
hi  ma  pom^iMx  wpewaiid.  B  li 
nwnproinOMt  brwrn  ifft,  wtnnni 
aU,  fcrplutiK-UtutgnpkjrMMa,  liprlBtel 
•a  ouv  fate  aad  fUBiflr  bond.  A 
brfai  oiaqiinioa,  piM  br  paia,  batwan 
the  nprln  aad  ua  latwl  au  aaltrHl 
•Attm,  will  ibov  tba  gnat  aavsrlonty 
olUulitlsr.  Thaaa  imrlalBanu  ont 
iri  tiU u a  lifftnar'a  uBaaagi  lolum- 
•rabla  dMlar  wm  allovOw  bayw  of  nek 
itkiT 


to  mppoie  Uiat  ba  ia 
ol  THE 


.•a.*;' 


■liiiinilall 
lBela,*««lBi 


ivOlaMaataof  tba 

__B  iBihflila  Is  aao  tbat  tbo 
Mflar  la  piBlataai  aa  ko  dMimt. 
O.  *  C.  BfRBRMH  &  CO. 
spimianELDi  kasi. 


TheCHEAPBSTI   TheBKSTI 


$1.25 


Cnlqne  ComblnBtlon  of 

A  Camplate  Dlctlom 


I  Perfect  Encyclopaedia. 

Iliuiilr  OcWto  .)»,  Thlrtj-Hto  VoloiiimMehSOO 


Ulmliiiv,  ind  the  DrflnlUiin*,   KiyniriluKlFi, 
ua  Pmnqnctalfcin  of  ill   Wunl»  uted 
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i*tte  HKW  PATENT  SOFT-STOP  la  lb* 

iVERS  ft  POND  PIANO 

Which  (o  r«ducM  the  noiia  of  practising  that  it  it  not  heud  out»>d«  the  loom  ux)  ■■ 
not  (iitt(Ktin£  lo  ■nyon*  in  th«  tame  (oom ;  alto  tavet  wear. 

WE  OFFBR  TO  SHIP  ON  itf  FROVAL,  to  be  relumed,  railway 
freights  both  ways  our  expense,  if  unsatisfactory  on  trial  in  your  home. 

DZSTANCB  MAKTM  NO  DIFFi3RZ3ff CB ~  i  mile  or  9,000 
miles  are  alike  lo  us.  We  take  old  instruments  in  exchange,  and  make  terras 
of  payment  suit  each  customer's  reasonable  convenience. 

100  PAGB  OATAItOO-US  ***"'■'""  FRSB  to  any  one  naming 
this  advcrtisentent.    Address 

IVERS  ft  POND  PIANO  COMPANY, 

Masonic  Temple,  i83-i86  Tremont  St..  Boston,  Mas3. 


Our  lAtaat  StyUs  con  be  aeen  at 
J.  G.  EAMSDELL'S,  I.IH  Chestnut  St .  Pbila.        PHILIP  WERI.EIN'S.  131  Canal  SL, 

F.  11.  CHANDLER'S,  300  Pnlton  6t.,  Brooklyn.  New  Orlean-i. 

G.  W.  HBRBBHrS.  IS  Eaat  ITth  St.,  New  York.     SANDERS  ft   STAYMAN'S,    Itoltl- 
W.  J.  DYER  ft  BRCS,  St.  Paul  and  Hlnneapolls.       more,  Waahinfcton,  and  Ui<^'<»^nA 

For  Paeifle  Coaat,  KOHLBB  ft  CHASE,  San  FranclwH).  CUIfo-*^''^ 


B  NOSTB  AMERWAN  BSVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

Tfl E  OpErJ  GOUpf. 


t  TBVBUtAY  B 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

OHICAaO.  I 


p.  O.  DRAWER  P. 


EDWARD  C  HEGELER,  PRESIDENT. 


iCo— 175  La  SbIIb  SboL 
DR.  PAUL  CARUS,  EDITOR. 


The  reader  wilt  ftad  in  Thb  Open  Court  ao  earnest,  and.  as 
to  conciliate  Religion  wilh  Science.  The  work  is  done  with  due  i 
full  confidence  in  a.  higher  future. 

The  Open  Court  unite*  the  deliberation  and  prwlence  of  conservatism  with  the  radical* 
im  of  undaunted  progress.  While  ihe  merits  of  the  old  creeda  are  fully  appreciated,  their 
errors  are  not  overlooked.  The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  most  radical  thought  ara  ac- 
cepted, but  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  faults  of  a  one-sided  view. 

THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  RELIGION 
n  shown  to  be  a  truth.    It  is  a  scientific   truth  (a  reality)  which  has  been  and  will  remain  tba 
basis  of  ethics.     The  Quintessence  of   Religion  contains  all  that  is  good  and  true,  elevatinK 
and  comforting  in  the  old  religions.    Superstitious  notions  are  recognized  as  mere  accidenuu 
features  of  which  Religion  can  be  purified  without  barm  to  the  properly  religious  spirit. 

This  idea  is, 

FEARLESSLY  AND  WITHOUT  RESERVATION  OP  ANY  RIND, 
presented  in  its  various  scientific  aspects  and  in  its  deep  significance  to  intellectual  and  emotional 
life.    If  fully  grasped,  it  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  intellect. 

Facts  which  seem  to  bear  unfavorably  on  this  solution  of  the  religions  problem  are  not 
shunned,  but  openly  faced.  Criticisms  have  been  welcome,  and  will  always  receive  due  at- 
tention. The  severest  criticism,  we  trust,  will  serve  only  to  elucidate  the  tniih  of  the  main  idea 
propounded  in  Thb  Open  Court. 

Prittt  i».oo/vr  vmytar;  $1.00  fur  lii  motiilu;  $0.^0  fvr  Arte  rnoHlkt.      Simgli  Cepits,  10  Ctt, 
BAMPU  COPIgB  FRBK  OM  APPLICATIOM. 

The  Jackson  Ventilating -Grate 


Fireiilace  Fnrnace. 

Heulnir  omUdoor  *fr,  tot  warm- 
ins  two  or  more  rooms  Kdjolnlnc 
or  on  different  floom,  tn  Uie  ooia- 
Mt,  looKCluna. 


Send  for  llluilnted  CaUio^e  H,  aod 
RfporU  from  jour  own  Slate  and  (prob- 
abij)  neighbarhood. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSDK  S  BRD., 

No.  50  Beekinim  Street, 

EIOHTY.SEVEN  ot  Ibain  QStTES  m  and  In  Iht  ST.  PAUL  (lliiiii.)  COURT  HOUSE. 
SEVENTY-SEVEN  In  COIUHSIA  COLLEQE,  NEW  YORK,  and  nPTY- 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JEIiSEY. 


[F,  !)•  M  nuinr  IicojiIp 
All.liilircui-'llsiiiii 
fnviin-d  l>>  null  MiUl 


VIwllH'rIlhiiHUiki'iin 


uwbollrva.  with  nplnrcnl  roiuon.  lhi<  cllmnto  of  Ihc  northern  ami  tnlddh 

'nciMiiK^clianic*.  (how  iiurtlnnB  of  tlie  ii«ii)>ufiril  wlikh  nrc  nt  prL-scnt  uiiml 

ulli  wlnil  uud  auuny  iikicii  luuul  rcaii.  in  all  pruUibilily.  lliu  onrlivM  and  RTcalcst 

■riliuCiiirHtrcnTn.  whon  Ingt  lorntod,  paaacil  Sandy  ilni<k  ]Sa  milrx  autotaoi^ 
iirrl  or  u  «hoot  inwunl,  [bo  clhniiti!  o(  >uw  York  Illy  htui  witliln  a 
ibly  daiuiK-r.    Uko  olmcrviitluiiii.  la  the  miiith  ol  Snndjr  tlnok.  alonK  the  L'uiut 


i>  Siiiiily  lIiM. 


.1  itit-  uiuiii  I 


t  woiilil  Bciin  to  BClentino  studcntH  of  the  weather,  aa  well  us  to  the  vnat 
iti<>irlly  "t  |i1i'n»<ir<"M.-ukerH  niiil  lioull  h-huntcra.  that  the  mirpriKiiiK  eonditlooH  under  whli'h  the  seareb 
Mr  iHith  pIi-H-iiri!  und  baalth  iiuiy  lie  ijnMwiilcd  tho  year  round  on  Atlantli-t'lty'ii  hroHiI  nonlhnrlr 
•Uju-hi"  NTf  t  he  n>Hiilt  of  HHiie  utTithout  of  lh<!  Krentociuu)  river  whioh  tlnww  fmm  1  he  I  roiikn.  InjI  ween 
'ubmind  Kli>rldn.iitHl  iHiur'HitHDii-Rnrniciliind  life-i^hevrlnK  WHlernneiir.'Hllo  Iheviu-Ht  liiieiiltheHixil 
vhere  ii  lily.  in  neiirly  nil  that  that  iGrni  Inipllea  to  nivtn>|.olltan  ciith.  hw  been  biilll  hy  AIuhiiiiii  liikO. 

ltnl-.th'>n<iil  Clin- for  the  why  and  wbiircrure  rakinKUtthcMiulh  wiiKl  KiUKsand  Ihu  KUn-kl«ed 
>^c:mi  hr.tuln  nil  I  lie  M'lii-'m  1  hniiiKh  along  the  warm,  dry  landnthul  CDriri'ki  AtlBUlic  ('My.  It  Now 
I'tirk  ci'y  i-  tln'iui'Triiiniliniif  wciillh.  bc«uty,  and  fashion.  Allantiu  Clly  ill  IIuiym  humiwii  nmeh  of  her 

■ltC><i-''<'r'>>t:n)i-riil nK<-.aniU'iin  any  day  claim  auiicrloriiy  with  rvKon)  limueh  )irlmo  iieiiiHllie>of 

ily  lid'  lit  hroiil,  lUnmilh  avcnnni :  vlear,  onKtlnted.  healthful  water  HUpiiIy  ;  ek'elrie  Blnx't  («n. 
>l('i'lri<-  tiitht-.  M'weniKi'.  anil  tiTnitnal  taclUtlcH  for  rallnHidH. 

Mitny  ]ii->-|ili  iii.iy  KoluAllanlioClry  UilHMaann  wlih  (heidt.'KDf  sceiiiK  Home  iiicliirt'siiiwrfiimltii 
<r  liiBt  )«i-[.ti-iiil>'r'.-  MoTRi.  They  will  b«db»prHiliitcd.  thoiiRh  lliJH  will,  iiri  douht.  in-  llirfr  only  dliinif 
Hjliitiiii'iil.  Till'  wi^iker  Imlli'liouiHW  wlileli  No|itunii  lia*  no  often  pilod  up  and  piilU'il  liiiwii  liarc  all 
•ucn  liiilll  up  am:  w  anil  iiii)n' MTurely  than  ever  befuro;  Ilia  elect  rhi  alrcut  ear^howl  (hi;rii  ai  niorrjlj 
.«  VTcr  u|i  ti>  the  wnvc-wnalivtl  Mill  brccio-klHcd  Inlet,  and  the  elect rie  liKhlxaloiiic  Ibc  bimeli  llKht  np, 
Urllulrileli  flat  Ion.  nut  only  now  bath-liouitns  and  payllloni.  but  a  new  buanl-wulb.  twenty -fOUr  luet 
vldr,  pklrliiiKlhi'  wavoH  with  ItH  nnkine  pruincnadc-caume. 

ThlMtMW  H'Hlk  Utii  Ik  found  lhr<mKodwithii«li!<.'Ity  viHilorHdownforheallhandrcEr.niBy  cheeked 
IrlHuut  fur  ]ilcuiiorL>:  Kray-lManliiwho  aro  KOttlnH  ready  lo  tliniw  awiiy  lliein 
Urn  rent  tolly  from  the  tiiniiuii  of  Ilio  town  (o  tbc  lumult  of  the  Hea;  mot  hern 
<arlliitlr<  f n  the  warm  wind  iwtpt  breath  of  oldocoaii:  children  wh 
nd  ttplrl'  In  their  eager  pursuit  of  fuo:  huvlnoH  and  profciwional  men  who  lia>vo 
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tha  dbilo,  the  eonntliic  room,  and  the  rostmin  to  the  Terr  diltoeat  itrlfe  of  mb  and  tmn  ;  white  i 
Diao  of  the  world,  tha  ttndant  of  hU  nun,  tba  phlloaopber  and  obMrrer  of  mui7  cIlmBO,  looka  am  ■ 
Into  It  kU  mud  foTKeU  that  then  la  maj  but  ■  pleaaajit  aide  to  aitaMnce. 

Up  to  tba  nortbeaat,  the  Oorenunant  llfihthiniw  towen  a  bondred  and  mTentj-llvo  feet  abova  1 
■lune,  UKbtlng  at  night,  for  mileaontat  aaa,  theODtUneof  thecout.  the  aontb  end  Of  Brlaantim 
danianma  baaoh,  and  the  entnnoe  la  AUaotlo  Cll7'B  harbor.  Abtec  Dm  luleL 

On  ornaai  the  loland  aide  of  Atlantlo  Avenoa  an  the  three  railroad  depots  aodtbe  fonr  baul 
aeveral  of  tbeae  beins  houaed  In  nibBtaDUal  atone  or  brick  bnildlngi,  which  are  floe  BpeoiiDena 
atobltectora. 

There  li  one  thinft  about  the  ooean  front  for  whioh  vlaltota  mar  be  even  more  gratefal  than  n 
denta;  Ita  ahaolnte  freedom  from  rcfuaa  or  delllemeiit  of  any  kind.  The  warea  that  beat  on  Allan 
i;lt)'B  beacb  are  not  reqolred  to  act  aa  acavengers.  B;  aeeireraseiyiiteni  whlcbla  a  reTelatlon 
moat  dtr  people,  and  which  In  aim  In  imccoaBfal  operation  at  PoIlmaD.  111.,  "  the  mode]  cit;  "  of  i 
Wett,  the  refuse  is  piped  from  all  pans  of  the  town  to  a  central  pumping  station,  and  thenoe  far  o 
on  tbe  aalt  meadows.  There,  after  fllterloK  throoKh  dlslDfectlni;  materlalB.  tbe  purified  UqnJd  la  d 
obaiKod  Into  the  Thcrougbfare.  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  BoUd  matter  la  chemically  consumed, 
ooDTerted  Into  new  forma.    Built  on  a  bod  of  dry  aand,  between  Ita  aalt  Thoroushtare  on  one  band  a; 
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the  ocean  Itself  on  the  other.  Atlantic  City's  nuface  drainage  would  bcqulcklr  drunk  up  b^  the  thin 
Boil  were  It  not  carefully  piped  off  on  the  suit  meadows  In  an  entirely  distinct  aystcm  of  condul 
which  carry  and  cuiumunlcate  with  no  acwage.  As  a  matter  of  fnct.  bo  dry  and  warm  la  the  natm 
sandy  ooil  of  the  place,  ruin  ob  hard  aa  It  may.  water  dlsappciUB  as  If  by  magic  from  the  atrceta  In 
the  9Aiid  below. 

yrom  almoat  any  spot  in  Atlantic  City  one  may  ace  the  snowy  sailB  o(  Ashing  boats  In  the  bii 
to  thenurthand  wcat.  while  by  simply  turning  the  head  thoaailBof  ocean  ships  and  Iho  wM to  Croats 
thobroaktrs  are  BimultancouBly  Tiaibla  to  the  north  nnd  east.  The  Btnict  cara  arc  run  along  Atlanl 
Avenueat  allTely  rale  of  speed  by  a  now  application  of  the  electric  tluid.  The  same  force  which  pi 
pels  them  llghls  the  cars  and  streets  themBclvei  with  a  clear  white  llgbt,  which  makes  a  liew 
Atlantic  nty  by  night  an  agreeable  surprlBC. 

From  the  mainland,  with  Its  fragrant  pine  forests  and  picturesque,  wooded  hilts,  cemea  tbe  npi 
ofdiinklng  water,  which  la  as  pure  and  soft  as  the  woat  winds  that  blow  over  tbem  for  mllaa  b«^ 
reaching  the  Island.  But  there  Isalso  another  water  company  operating  several  artaalan  wsUawhi 
have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  and  from  which  clear,  pure  currenbi  llow  wlthoat  Intarrapthm. 

With  either  llie  conduit  from  the  mainland,  or  tbe  artesian  weUs,  Atlantic  City  would  l(eabmid»n1 
Gupplicd  with  goodMift  »^»ft««««M  w«Mk, 
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Them  *n  fMir  dm 

tbelr  foroea  (honlil 

and  hook  aodladdsr  trneksat 


accBdoD  arise.    Ther  are  ail  sQiilppod  with  the  bMt  NMni  t 

Um  clt:r'>  eipenae,  and  bam  develDped  a  nunarkaUe  eOoleiiajt  aod  eaprtt  de  eerpa, 

II  aufbodj  ever  should  get  tired  otthaooean,  tberaanpMaitr  of  dry  land  dlraraloni.  Wbttmnld 
ODsdoiDOD;  other  dtyoC  tea  or  twelre  thonaand  BOnlB  I  To  beglii  with,  on*  wonU  be  rer;  apt  to  bo 
to  the  opera  or  the  plaj  occulooallr.  A  ooounodloiia  opera  honM  Ii  found  on  AUantlo  arenoe,  well 
rani!BhsdaiidmuiBsed.aud  before  long  It  l«  bellercd  wD]  be  reoognlMd  ai  a  "stand' whioh  do  good 
tiaTellng  oombinallon  ehould  mtsa. 

In  Summer  dancing  li  to  be  enJojed  at  moat  of  the  larger  hotels.  Out  on  the  ooean  pisn,  one  of 
which  Is  iron,  and  all  safe,  pormBnent  and  dealrable  atraotniea.  thete  hare  always  been  annuner  night 
dances.  It  Is  rather  a  pleasant  and  decidedly  a  noral  lenBatlan  for  a  sodetr  girl  to  whirl  otot  a  waxed 
Hoot  Ui  the  cadences  ot  StrauM  and  Snppt  aod  feel  all  tb*  while  the  klos  of  the  ipra;  on  her  nhnnfcl  aad 
the  vilt  perfnnw  of  the  aea  in  her  hair. 

Horseback  partlsa  lend  an  agreeable  Taifetr  to  the  garetr  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  •saBon.wbeo 
the  world  of  fashion  in  New  York,  Boston,  WaahlngUm.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  has  learnt  to  look 
npoD  a  vialt  to  Atlantic  Citj,  often  protracted  Into  a  stay  of  months,  aa  the  greatcat  tonic  for  the  ]ad(d 
nerres,  and  the  moat  «mn«inn  dlrendon  for  the  amosement-dored  fanoy.  From  June  ontU  Beptembar 
the  Island  la  seen  at  Its  best:  the  handsomer  cottages  are  flllad  with  g»y  honse-parUesi  the  select  hotels 
an  crowded  with  men  of  distinotlon  and  women  of  emlnenoe  in  the  prnfrmtrwisl.  p<>Htli^  and  WNdal 


le  problems  of  oaUnet^iraft  ara  dlaonsBed  on  the  veiasdM  or 


world,  and  the  aecrets  of  Wall  Street  or 
conned  along  the  sands. 

It  Is  no  aDcommonthlngdurlng  the  summer  tone  Buoh  men  a*  Hon.  Robert  T.  XJnooIn  meet  face 
to  laco  on  the  board-walk  Qcneral  Joseph  E.  Johnstcn.  the  moot  diatlagnlahed  living  CunfedeiKte. 
whUeMr.  Blaine  sltslna  sun  partor  not  fifty  feet  away,  and  Hon.  Richard  Vaox,  the  leonine  PhOa- 
ddpblan,  who  ODOO  trod  a  measure  with  QoeenTlolorla  herself,  walks  the  sands  olcae  by  with  blsUttle 
granddauKhter.  AC  Che  admirably  managed  hotels,  the  wearied  millionaire  may  find  all  ths  loinrles 
of  his  white  marble  or  brown^atouepalaoe  at  home,  with  none  of  the  cares  and  responslbllltiea  that 
attend  the  latter.  The  society  qneen  rests  from  her  past  oonqoeets,  drinks  In  fresh  energtea  from  sea 
and  air  and  son,  and  prepares  for  new  triumphs.  The  belles  daooe.  drlre.  rUe,  play  t«nnls,  bowl, 
hatho,  swim,  fish  and  sail,  and  the  beam  go  where  and  do  what  the  belles  elect-  If  Long  Branch  ever 
had  a  right  to  be  called  "the  sommer  capital.-  Atlantio  City  baa  an  equaUy  Jnit  claim  to  be  styled 
"Society's  Vernal  Headquarters.' 

There  are  hot  and  eoU  sea-water  hatha,  experienoed  medloal  talent,  and  all  the  appUanoM  and 
Inxurlea  that  modem  sctenee  aObrda  for  the  Invalids  who  ooom  hen  in  Bprln*.  kJ^  '«ssnsBKt.  *<» 
givenatore  a  ohanoe  to  perform  bet  woodarfnl  enrea.    And  what  onres  she  A*"™^"""'^"*^^^ 
magical  aonth  winds,  OHoelBden  air.  dry,  oriv  bteeiM  from  ths  pine  f«n«t*«  •»fc^'w»-  ■'•**™ 
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•noshJoat  Hanrpoople  tikTohMDUuKbttodread  tlHMMhoTa  on  mooonntaf  Ita  dAmpnaa.  Ii 
muTollouB  tact  that  thli  lolmul.  loirftnla  wblch  ttra  OuU  atreamsbon  w  much  putlaUlT. 
PI0MI7 Burroiuuim  bJIAltntor  Mil  la,liu  maBiaaiiUouU;diTalr,aDdpbfaiolaii»ii«iM  Um 
cUm&Ieboneuruiemosttm'liiK  sod  lovlRontliu- to  be  foood  anrwliera.  Hereaeamto  bionlU; 
onljr  lbs  obkriuB  but  tb«  baimllla  aa  woU  ot  botb  m 


And  liow  ■portnmnn.  your  true  Hitortmncn,  wbo  wioiit  the  dellrinni  or  pnrmlt  In  the  Bpnj  of 
blllowit  ua  well  aa  nlooR  Ibu  RTCAt  Kanic  tx-acbeii  ot  Brigany&e  and  BKmegat.  doenJor  lUaatAtlK 
Citjt  Thcro Isn't  HHafur.  HpL'odlor  uDd  muns  comfortablu  flootof  flsbloK  uid  pleunro  boata  on 
seaboard  th&n  Atlantic  City's  uqUBiIran.  found  at  tbe  Inlot,  alwafS  ready  tor  an  oatins.  To 
picturesque IILlIu  harbcir.  witb  lis  breoKy  hoasce of  Tetrosbment  by  thedDcks.its  masnlllcent  ti 
■caward  and  ahuruwanl,  and  Its  RToupa  ot  bronzed  faced  Jack  Tars,  the  neat  and  oommodlouB  oar 
tbu  olvctric  itreut  railway  carry  viHi'ore  from  any  part  of  the  Island.  With  gaa  and  rod,  sithe 
both,  one  Is  sure  of  a  tcrcut  day's  sport  under  the  Kuldaoce  of  these  veteran  yachtsmen. 

The  sqcccHtilon  ot  Kaitio  fowl  which  vislta  the  adjacent  beaches,  each  In  Its  own  soason.  is  inrp 
Initly  variiMt  arid  attractive.  Bnlpc,  plover,  mwltn,  willot,  yellow-Ions,  blook  dnck,  mallard  and  1 
follow  each  other  often  Id  nuch  nnmbers  as  to  provoke  to  the  highest  pitch  the  dtr  sportamauli 
thiulaimi.  UliiL'Usb.  sheciishead,  drum,  croakers,  codflsh,  herring,  mackerel,  sea  baas  and  weakl 
Homcllnicslii  (he  Thoroutchfare,  somctlmosoutslde,  beyond  tbe  bar,  keep  tboskllfu!  II 
and  alTonl  abundnnl  wport  ta  the  veriest  tyro. 

Thu  Hchonlii,  public  and  private,  nro  excellent.    There  ore  cburches  of  all 
donoiuiDations  and  creeds,  all  weL  sustained.    There  ore  several  admirable 
eharitles.  Hiich  as  the  Cliildron's  ijeoshoro  Hnmc    There  Is  an  alert 
efllcieni  police  force  and  a  Kreat  lack  ot  work  for  It.  us  the  law-abiding:    , 
Choracterof  Atlantic  City  Is  provcrbiaL 

Finely  Knulcd  and  handBoniuly  situated  RTOunds  have  been  laid  out  near    : 
the  Inlet  tiir  open  air  siiorta,  and  a  rare-track  Is  a  possiblHty  ot  the  ni 
futuru.    Rasoball  flourlahos.  the  Atlantic  City  Club  having  no  mean  row 
Ot  Its  own.  and  the  town  boasts  some  woll-drlllod  military  companies. 

Hard  to  ninusc.  Indeed,  would  be  the  vlnltor  who  could  not  &nd  aa 
coDKODlal  diversion  over  clone  at  hand  on  this  Interesting  Island.    The  saO 
over  the  white-caps  out  to  sea  and  tuick  In  an  Inlet  yacht  Is  bradiisenoui  ' 

and  flshlng  In  the  ThorouKli  fare  afford  safe  and  easy  sport  for  women  oi 
children.   There  la  ''something  to  do"  atevery  hour  of  the  day,  every  day 
In  tbe  week,  and  for  those  who  prefer  to  do  Just  nothing  at  all  there  Is  al- 
WHys  the  sublime  panorama  of  sky  and  sea  spread  out  Inpereonlal  ma({- 
iilflccni»  beloT«  Ukb  tiuwt\iB«d\«BaeiB. 
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And  lut,  but  not  iMit,  cms  of  the  iTMt  kdrutagoa  Atkntia  Cltr  mar  ivMj 
li^olalmloU,  tlmt  It  li  ■  resort  whore  the  baalth-seekata  and  pleuore-Mcken  maj 
hla  tbemBSlTes  to  at  a'1  seaaons  or  tho  rsar. 

From  New  York,  Baltimore.  PhlladelphJa,  Boeton,  Waihloffton,  Pittsburgh  and 
the  tartherWeatem  cities  ODD  tna;  reach  AElautio  Cltr.  io  parlor  car^  orer  three 
weU-bullt,BBcaroljballaated,braad-8auKerallnMH]s,  at  least  two  of  wMoh  brlns  the 
TlsltiurfromNew  York  withoot  a  change  o(  car,  and  In  about  toarhoorH.  The  dura- 
tion ol  tblsJouraDr.  bf  a  competition  which  Is  going  even  lo  the  lenKth  ol  straight- 
anlng  out  road  beds,  shorlentag  distances,  and  speeding  through  trains,  la  being 
shortened  so  that  In  a  little  while  the  distance  trom  Hew  York  to  Atlantic  CltrwUI 
hn  only  about  three  boon  and  a  hall,  In  laxorlons  parlor  oara,  and  (roiu  Philadel- 
phia, b7  three  direct  raoteo.  Terr  Utile  more  than  oos  hour. 


HOTEL   TRAVMORE 
Atlantic   Ci 
W.  W.  GREEN    &  CO. 


The  Trarmore  Is  one  of  the  baiidsomc0t  hotels  on  the  ooatt.  beautlfnUj  litaatad 
attheocean  end  of  Illinois ATenne.  Its  exterior  preeents  a  handsome  and  ple- 
toreaq  no  appearance,  and  the  interior  Is  a  model  of  deganoe  and  comtort. 

It  la  proTided  with  an  elevator,  steam  heat,  and  all  the  other  modem  belpa  to 
ease  and  comfort.  There  are  parlors,  reception  rooms,  bUllard  rooms  and  resdlng 
and  writing  rooms,  all  haodsoiuelT  appointed. 

The  sleeping  chambers  are  among  the  largest  In  Atlantic  Cltr.  Ther  are 
perfecLlr  appointed.  The  broad  green  lawn,  which  makn  an  emerald  carpet 
in  the  front  of  the  boose,  all  thn  war  down  to  the  sandot  the  beach.  Is  more 
beautiful  than  evor.  and  is  adorned  with  boata  tilled  with  roeee  and  Soral  noveltloi. 
Indeed,  under  the  management  of  W.  W.  Oreen  &,  Co..  the  Tntrmore  taka  rank  aa 
one  o(  the  best,  handsomest  and  moat  Hticcaaafal  sooslde  hotels  In  the  oonntrr. 


THE  CIIALFONTE  HOTEL 

TheChalfontehai  for  many  rears  been  frequented  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  beat 
hmllles  of  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Pittsburgh,  and  other  dtlea.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
beach  at  the  foot  of  North  Carolina  arenne.  Atlantic  Cltr,  >-  •!..  with  viewsof  the 
ocean  unsurpassed.  It  Is  a  Terr  thorough  and  complete  bote!  eatabllsbment,  with  ao- 
commodaUocsfor  abont  ITS  guests,and  was  founded  in  the  rear  1868  by  Ells  ha  Roberts, 
who  was  among  the  first  Ir  cstabll^  a  thorooghlr  first  class  hotel  in  the  place,  and  Is 
now  managed  br  his  son*  uttderthe  flrni  nameof  E.  Roberts  &  Sons.  Itlsasoclable 
house,  patronized  br  manr  prosperous  and  sociable  people,  fond  of  rest  and  qnlet.  and 
the  house  altogether  Is  one  of  the  most  enjorable  on  the  island.  Hot  and  oold  sea 
water  baths  and  also  fresh  water  baths  are  in  the  house  and  of  easr  access  tram  the 
lodging  rooms.  A  paMsnger  elevat^tr  adds  greatly  to  tbe  oomforta  and  ooDveialence 
of  the  guests.    For  further  particulars  drcnlars  vlll  be  mailed  ODappUcatton- 
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Saratoga  SpRiKaa  is  easily  the  first  of  American  watering  places  and,  all  things 
considered,  it   stands  preeminent   among  all  the  health,  pleasore  and  vacation 
resorts  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Such  a  proud  position  has  not  been  gained  by 
accident,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  has  been  held  too  long,  and 
has  grown  in  the  public  favor  too  steadily  to  render  permissiUe  any  other  explanation 
than  the  true  one,  that  Saratoga*s  primacy  was  gained  and  is  held  by  the  superiority 
of  her  attractions.    It  would  be  Interesting.  andAot  without  value,  to  trace  the  evo- 
lution of  this  renowned  resort,  if  space  permitted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manifold  resources  of  the  famous  spa  has  been  characteristically 
American.    The  alertness  with  which  every  advantage  was  seized,  the  energy  with 
which  it  was  improved,  the  enterprise  with  which  it  was  made  known,  and  the 
munificence  with  which  it  was  enlarged,  are  all  typical  of  that  vigor  and  thorough- 
ness which  peculiarly  distinguish  our  country  and  our  countrymen  in  all  their 
undertakings.    The  aim  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  set  forth  some  of  the  leading  facta 
showing  what  Saratoga  is,  and  the  secret  of  her  attractions  will  appear  in  the  recital. 
The  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  which  now  contains  a  resident  population  of 
about  12,000,  is  38  miles  due  north  of  Albany,  and  185  miles  from  New  York.    Or,  as 
distance  is  measured  in  time  of  transit  in  these  days,  we  might  say  that  Saratoga  is 
one  hour  north  of  the  State  capital  and  five  hours  from  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  continent,  with  Boston  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east.    The 
village  is  buut  on  a  sandy  plain,  several  hundred  feet  above  tidewater,  the  plain 
being  in  fact  the  farthest  slope  of  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.    The  salubrity  of  this  situation  is  unsurpassed.    No  epidemic  disease 
has  ever  prevailed  within  its  borders  and  malaria  is  absolutely  unknown.    Such  ad- 
vantages would  unquestionably  have  made  Saratoga  a  delightful  place  for  sojourn- 
ing or  permanent  residence,  oven  had  there  been  neChing  added  to  them.    But  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  1792,  to  be  exact,  a  wonderful  mineral  spring  was  dis- 
covered.   This  was  not  the  first  spring  of  that  character  known  in  the  valley  which 
runs  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  present  village,  as  that  known  as  the  High  Rock 
had  been  famous  among  the  colonists  and  even  the  Indians  before  them.    With  the 
discovery  of  the  Conen*ess  Spring,  above  referred  to.  the  fame  of  the  locality  first  be- 
gan to  grow  and  spread,  however,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  rude  hotels 
which    the    waters    called    into     being     were     thronged    with     guests     from 
all  over   the  world.     Many  more  or  these  marvellous  fountains    have    since 
become    known,    som^  of    them  flowing  through  the  natural  crevices   in   the 
rock  strata,  and  others  being  the  result  of  artesian  borings  into  the  channels  through 
which  the  wonderful  waters  flow.  There  are  probably  at  least  fifty  of  these  springs, 
which  are  more  or  les3  popular  with  the  guests,  and  they  include  every  known 
variety  of  natural  mineral  waters,  saline,  sulphur,  alkaline,  chalybeate  in  composi- 
tion and  cathartic,  alterative,  tonic  and  stomachic  in  their  action  upon  the  honuui 
system .  Each  oiie  dVSQX^  from  every  other  one,  though  separated  by  only  a  few  feet 
In  many  lMUxtf»».   "^^S  •**  «SLlwaA\Ti\3sifc^w2\«i\sRkV«»^NA^^  to,  though  one 
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group  lies  north  and  another  lies  south  of  the  oorporate  limits.  The  last-mentioned 
are  all  spoutors.  Every  spring  at  Saratoga  is  charged  with  natural  oarbonio  aold 
gas,  which  makes  the  waters  sparkle,  enables  them  to  hold  their  mineral  salts  in  so- 
lution, f orcea  them  up  from  the  rock-channels,  hundreds  of  feet  in  many  oases,  and 
makes  them  all  palatable  and  refreshing.  There  is  not  a  nauseous  nor  unpalatable 
mineral  water  at  Saratoga,  and  most  of  them  are  positively  del<oious  to  the  taste. 
They  are  sold  in  bottles  all  over  the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  shipped  in  foun- 
tains,  charged  with  their  own  natural  gas,  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  mineral  springs  that  ocoasi  jnally  the  fluctuations  in  the  mys- 
terious supply  of  carbonic  acid  gas  increase  or  diminish  their  flow,  but  not  one  has 
ever  been  known  to  fail  nor  to  change  in  the  character  or  value  of  it«  minerals  since 
the  first  discovery.  They  are  covered  with  pavilions,  some  of  which  are  handsome 
and  costly  affairs,  and  the  waters  are  promptly  served  to  all  oomers  without  charge, 
except  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  dipper  boys,  or  a  nominal  entr  nee  fee. 

The  Saratoga  Springs  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  nature,  and  they  have 
become  such  indispensable  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  in  addition 
to  their  tonic  and  dopurative  properties,  which  make  them  preservatives  as  well  as 
restoratives  of  health,  that  they  are  visited  every  year  by  multitudes  of  sojourners 
from  all  civilized  and  many  uncivilised  lands.  « 

In  order  to  take  care  of  these  visitors  hotels  were  built  in  the  wilderness,  and 
these  were  multiplied,  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  replaced  until  now  the  Saratoga 
hostolries  are  almost  as  renowned  as  the  springs  themselves.  They  are  unlike  those 
found  at  other,  mere  vacation  resorts,  many  of  them  being  oolossal  and  massive 
structures,  built  of  brick  and  stone  and  iron,  and  of  enormous  dimensions.  At  least 
three  of  them  can  shelter  each  over  a  thousand  guests,  and  they  are  not  surpassed 
in  the  elegance  of  their  furnishing,  the  completeness  of  their  appointments,  the 
attractiveness  of  their  cuisine,  nor  the  perfection  of  their  service,  by  the  most  pre- 
tentious establishments  in  the  greatest  cities  in  America  or  Europe.  These  many 
immcuHc  houses  and  the  multitude  of  smaller  ones  often  entertain  more  than  fifty 
thousand  guests  at  one  time,  and  they  all,  large  and  small,  do  business  on  what  is 
the  invariable  Saratoga  basis,  griving  one  hundred  cents*  worth  for  every  dollar  they 
ask  in  payment. 

With  the  erection  of  the  hotels  came  an  almost  inoredible  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  entertaining  the  multitudinous  throngs  who  began  to  flock  thither  with 
each  returning  summer.  The  American  has  not  yet  advanced,  or  retrograded,  to 
the  point  where  ho  can  be  content  in  idleness.  A  vacation  means  simple  change  of 
activity,  for  to  **  rest,'*  in  the  sense  of  doing  nothing,  is  something  the  nervous,  wide- 
awake, enterprising,  scheming,  ambitious  American  has  yet  to  learn.  Saratoga 
recognised  tliis  fact  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  vast  and  varied  activity  and  splendor 
of  her  sTf»ift-moving  summer  life  has  no  paralleL  Bands  of  music  have  been  engaged 
for  the  season  at  each  of  the  hotels  for  more  than  half  a  century .  When  the  beautiful 
Congress  Spring  Park  was  improved  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  band 
was  also  engaged  to  give  concerts  there.  Beginning  almost  with  the  sunrise  and  con- 
tinuing until  muny  hours  after  sunset,  one  can  hear  music  from  splendid  orchestras 
at  some  point  or  another  almost  without  intermiasion.  The  largest  and  best  musical 
organizations  of  New  Yorl^  Boston  and  other  cities  are  employed  to  grive  these  con- 
certs, to  which  everybody  in  Saratoga  has  free  admission,  and  welcome  for  the  most 
part,  though  there  are  at  times  necessarily  slight  restrictions.  With  the  bands 
oome  balls  and  **  hops,"  as  the  more  informal  dsndng  entertainments  are  styled,  in 
this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  Saratoga  having  set  the  pattern  which  all  other  Amer- 
ican health  and  pleasure  resorts  have  been  compelled  to  follow  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  in  the  rear.  These  indoor  entertainments  have  been  supplemented  by  out- 
door fdtes,  or  garden  parties.  In  the  courts  and  on  the  lawns  of  some  of  the  botela 
and  the  Congress  Spring  Park.  These  grand  dress  parades  and  danoea  under  tfc^^ 
green  trees  in  the  sultry  summer  afternoons,  or  b-^neath  the  glow  of  eleotrio  Uf^ 
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In  the  evening,  are  onqneBtionably  the  most  brlllUnt  uid  magnifloent  apectaclea 
ever  seen  on  this  side  the  sea.  These  entertainments  are  also  free.  Of  the  mnltl- 
farioua  other  amuBements  and  performaBces  for  gilding  the  Bummer  night  with 
bright  memories,  there  is  no  end,  and  whether  In  musio  or  theatricals,  game  dinners 
petit  soupers,  lectures  or  sermons  by  the  greatest  pulpit  orators,  Saratoga  eaaily 
leads  the  van. 

Tho  business  of  Saratoga  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  entertaining  of  guesta. 
This  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  and  elevated  to  an  art  as  it  never  has  been  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  And  every  person  and  every  taste  can  be  suited.  Saratoga 
is  popular  alike  with  the  ultra-fashionable  circles  of  our  great  cities  and  with  the 
**plain  people,"  who  want  nothing  more  than  solid  oomfort.  In  the  parlors  and  along 
tho  immense  verandas  is  a  neverHseasing  panorama  of  beauty  adorned,  an  endless 
procession  of  bright  costumes  and  brighter  faces.  By  a  minute's  walk  one  can  lose 
himself  in  the  shady  groves  of  Ck>ngress  Spring  Park,  where  he  can  sit  or  stroll, 
watch  the  doer  gamboling  in  their  paddock  or  the  speckled  troul darting  and  splash- 
ing in  their  silvery  pool.  On  the  avenues  or  along  Broadway,  one  can  find  never- 
failing  processions  of  vehicles  that  the  wit  or  folly  of  man  has  yet  devised,  from  tho 
stately  landau  to  the  rollicking  Irish  JauntingH^r.  interspersed  with  equestrians 
and  equestriennes  dashing  along  on  their  gallant  steeds.  Neither  Central  Park  nor 
*  Ilydo  Park  nor  Rotten  Row  nor  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  can  show  a  greater  variety  of 
elegant  turn-outs  than  Broadway  or  Woodlawn  Park  in  the  morning,  or  Union 
avenue,  between  the  village  and  Saratoga  Lake,  four  miles  to  the  east,  in  tho  after- 
noon. 

Indeed,  the  drives  of  Saratoga  are  in  themselves  enough  to  make  the  reputation 
of  any  watering  place.  Woodlawn  Park,  which  Judge  Hlliion  generously  throws 
open  to  the  public,  is  larger  than  Central  Park,  and  it  possesses  a  greater,  albeit  a 
wilder,  beauty.  The  roadways  are  smooth  and  solid,  the  forest  foliage  cool  and 
dense,  while  through  the  vistas  one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Catskills,  or  the 
giant  Adirondacks,  or  tho  verd  int  slopes  of  tho  Green  Mountains  which  sentinel 
tho  eastern  horizon's  rim.  If  all  the  drives  were  in  a  continuous  line  they  would 
reach  almost  to  Now  York.  Just  beyond  this  spacious  and  gracious  pleasure  grround 
is  tho  picturesque  defile  known  as  Glen  MitchelL  Here  is  located  the  famed  tobog- 
gan slide,  by  all  odds  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  most  complete  in  its 
appointments  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  winter,  for  Sarat(^a  has  become  a  winter 
as  well  as  a  summer  resort,  here  is  tho  scene  of  a  bright  and  picturesque  outdoor 
ife,  as  unique  as  it  is  brilliant.  Half  way  to  Saratoga  Lake,  on  Union  avenue,  is 
Yaddo,  another  elegant  country  seat,  with  lake  and  park,  and  smiling  landscapes. 
On  any  of  the  dozens  of  country  roads,  leading  in  every  direction,  charming  views  are 
spread  out  on  every  hand. 

Tho  surroundings  of  Saratoga  are  not  only  picturesque,  but  full  o  interest.  Be- 
yond Glen  Mitchell  to  the  north  a  few  miles  is  Mount  McGregor,  which  can  be 
reached  by  rail  or  drive.  Here  General  Grant  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  the 
cottage  in  which  he  di  :d  is  left  just  as  It  was  when  the  great  hero  looked  out  from 
the  windows  upon  the  smiling  earth  which  he  was  so  soon  to  leave.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent hotel  here,  pretty  lakes  and  far-reaching  views.  From  the  eastern  lookout 
where  General  Grant  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  changing  sky,  one  can  see  the  Schuy 
lervillc  monument,  erected  over  the  field  where  Burgoyne  surrendered.  Stretching 
to  the  north  is  the  trail  along  which  Cooper's  heroes  gUded  through  the  forest,  with 
Glens  Falls  and  Hudson  valley  bounding  the  line  vision.  Schuylerville  can  also 
be  reached  by  rail  or  drive.  It  is  twelve  miles  east  of  Saratoga  and  well 
worth  a  visit,  both  for  itself  and  its  historical  associations.  Qlen*s  Falls,  Palmer 
Falls  and  Luzerne  are  but  a  few  miles  in  another  direction,  and  at  each  place  the 
Hudson  makes  abi^  v^un^  over  the  rocks,  though  most  of  its  waters  are  oompeUed 
to  work  in  b\kgQ  va^oi  in&i&  \>\aX.  «\a\A  «3icR^\XA\Me2L«  T^  thA  irast  Is  Bocky  GItgr 
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IVdls,  with  anotlier  tamUlng  caBcade  and  an  enormouB  mill,  also  Rowland's  Mlll8« 
where  gigantic  fosBll  saurians  have  been  unearthed.  To  the  south  is  Ballston  Spa, 
the  county  seat,  a  thriving  and  beautiful  village,  seven  miles  away.  One  of  the 
most  popular  drives  is,  however,  that  from  Saratoga  to  Saratoga  Lake.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent avenue.  There  are  several  handsome  hotels  at  different  points  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  there  is  excellent  fishing  in  the  clear,  deep  water  below.  Steam  launches* 
barges  and  row  boats  are  at  hand  for  service.  At  a  lovely  point  on  the  west  shore 
is  the  Kayaderasseraa  Club's  handsome  grounds  and  club  house,  a  very  popular  re- 
sort for  politicians. 

Saratoga  Springs,  although  a  village  in  dimensions  and  form  of  government,  is 
in  reality  a  rural  city,  with  all  the  urban  advantages  and  all  the  sylvan  charms.  Its 
police  system  is  not  surpassed  in  efficiency,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  universal  remark 
from  visitors,  oven  when  the  strangers  outnumber  the  residents  four  to  one,  that 
Saratoga  is  the  most  orderly  place  in  the  country.  There  are  no  riots  nor  brawls  on 
the  streets  nor  anywhere  else,  and  ladies  fearlessly  go  unattended  and  unmolested 
along  any  street  by  day  or  evening.  The  fire  department  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  serious  loss  from  fire  in  more  than  fifteen  years.  The 
water  supply  is  unsurpassed  for  purity  or  abundance,  and  the  sewerage  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  modem  science  has  yet  made  possible.  The  streets  and  houses  are  sup- 
plied with  both  gHS  and  electric  lights,  and  in  short  there  is  no  oonvenience  for  mak- 
ing life  comfortable  and  pleasant  that  Saratoga  does  not  possess.  The  public  schools 
are  among  the  best,  with  an  ezcelleot  high  school  and  private  seminaries  for  girls 
and  boys.  The  churches  represent  all  the  leading  denominations  and  their  pulpits 
are  ably  filled.  During  the  summer,  the  most  eminent  pulpit  orators  in  the  country 
officiate  every  Sabbath.  There  are  two  public  libraries,  large  and  well  selected,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  Saratoga  Athenaeum  is  accessible  to  visitors  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  f«;e.  There  are  many  fine  paintings  in  the  hotels  and  public  build- 
ings, and  Saratoga  has  one  unique  and  valuable  possession  not  duplicated  in 
America.  This  is  the  Pompela,  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  wonderful  ancient 
villas  buried  under  the  ashes  and  lava  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the  finest  thing  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  In  ite  sanitariums  Saratoga  is  also  preeminent.  The  whole 
village  is  one  immense  sanitarium,  for  that  matter,  but  there  are  some  medical 
institutions  where  its  sanitary  advantages  are  supplemented  by  skilled  physicians- 
with  baths  and  all  the  modem  appliances  used  in  the  healing  art.  The  local  mer- 
chanU  are  enterprising,  and  no  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  world  can  show  such 
facilities  in  the  way  of  shopping  and  marketing. 

In  the  early  days  of  Saratoga,  it  was  largely,  almost  exclusively,  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  transient  summer  guests.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  handsome  villas  have  been  erected,  and  the  "cottage  colony,"  as  It  is  called, 
has  become  an  important  factor  in  ite  social  life.  This  is  true  of  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  summer,  and  no  more  healthful  or  delightful  place  of  residence,  no  more  de- 
sirable social  advantages,  can  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  country.  Social  dube  tor 
literary  work  abound.  There  is  a  thriving  musical  organization.  The  Toung  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  a  fiourishing  institution,  with  reading-room  and  gymna- 
sium to  supplement  ite  purely  religious  work.  Saratoga  is,  in  short,  as  cheap  cjid 
charming  a  place  for  permanent  residence  as  any  that  existe  between  the  seas,  for  it 
combines,  as  no  other  place  attempte  to  do,  the  desirable  features  of  both  city  and 
country .  It  is  the  greatest  convention  town,  for  gatherings  of  a  national  character, 
whether  religious,  scientific,  educadonal  or  political,  to  be  found  in  America.  Toat 
it  grows  steadily,  not  only  in  population  and  business,  but  also  in  the  appliances 
which  mark  the  advance  of  modem  culture  in  all  ite  btanches,  Is  evidence  that  ite 
popularity  has  a  solid  foundation.  As  the  United  States  increases  in  population 
and  wealth,  Saratoga,  ite  ohlef  health,  pleasure  and  vacation  resort,  must  grow  with 
lt»  and  bounds  oaonot  be  set  to  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Edward  P.  Howe 
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The  Grand  Unioii  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
elegantlj  famished  hotels  in  the  world.  It  has  a  ftt>ntage  on  throe  streets  of  1,800  test, 
and  oovera  eight  acres  o^  gronnd,  and  oan  acoommodate  2.500  guests.  The  court  side 
of  the  hotel  has  a  wide  and  lofty  piassa  running  its  entire  length.  In  this  court  are 
DU^Jestio  elms,  a  garden  of  choice  dowers  and  several  fountains.  Here  Is  where  the 
celebrated  garden  parUes  are  given,  and  upon  this  piassa  are  the  daily  concerts  hy 
a  celebrated  orchestra.  The  site  of  this  hotel  has  been  the  site  of  the  leading  hotel  at 
Saratoga  for  nearly  a  century,  and  its  location  and  surroundings  are  unrivalled. 
From  the  north  side  of  the  piassa  it  Is  but  a  stone's  throw  to  the  famous  Hathom 
Spring,  and  the  south  side  overlooks  the  celebrated  Congress  Spring  and  Park.  No 
noisy  railroad,  noisome  stables  and  boarding  house  kitchens  flank  its  sides,  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  cool  shaded  streets  and  verdant  lawns.  Under  its  present  manage 
ment  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  retain  its  well  deserved  p  estigeas  the  foremoet 
Summer  hotel  in  America. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  has  the  most  desirable  location  at  Sarat4)ga.  Situated 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  adjoining  and  overlooking  Congress  Spring  Park,  and  front- 
ing upon  Broadway  and  William  street,  it  is  at  the  same  time  central  and  retired. 
To  those  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  life-giving  air  and  waters  of  Saratoga  amid  luxur- 
ious surroundings,  and  avoid  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  gay  life  at  this  great 
American  Spa,  the  Windsor  oflVsrs  special  attractions.  It  is  supplied  with  every 
modem  improvement  and  convenience.  Wide  balconies  and  verandas  on  every 
floor  make  the  apartments  doubly  attractive. 

Huestis  House.  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.— This  popular  house, 
open  from  May  to  November,  within  one  block  of  Hathom  and  Congress  Springs, 
overlooks  the  park  of  the  latter  in  the  rear.  The  front  is  entirely  covered  by 
grand  old  elms,  some  of  them  over  75  years  old.  The  piazzas  are  wide,  and  from 
them  one  can  command  a  view  of  the  entire  street,  see  the  daily  promenade  and  the 
endless  variety  of  equipage  which  throng  this  popular  thoroughfare.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  airy,  well  ventilated  and  newly-furnished,  being  fitted  with  electric  bells, 
gas,  steam  heat,  baths  and  all  the  conveniences  one  expects  to  flnd  in  a  flrst-elaas 
house.  W.  B.  HuEsna,  Proprietor. 

The  Hathom  Spring  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1868,  and  during  the  past  10 
years  has  enjoyed  a  greater  reputation  and  sold  annually  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
its  bottled  waters  than  any  other  American  Natural  Mineral  Spring.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  of  the  School  of  Minos,  Columbia  College,  Now  York,  says:  '*  No  water 
in  Saratoga  County  is  more  highly  favored  by  nature  than  the  Hathom  water.  If 
the  popular  verdict  accords  it  the  preference,  the  water  will  merit  it."  By  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  this  uocqualled  mineral  fountain  has  gained  the  patronage  of  emi- 
nent, influential,  and  representative  men  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
medicinal  water,  employed  for  its  efTect  in  all  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  more  particularly  beneficial  in  constipation,  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  As 
a  cathartic  it  is  generally  drank  before  breakfast,  the  usual  quantity  taken  being 
two  glasses.  It  can  be  used  for  years  without  necessity  of  increasing  the  quantity 
taken  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  cflTect.  It  never  produces  nausea,  never 
weakens  the  system,  and  in  these  respects  is  superior  to  all  waters  containing  epsom 
and  glaubers  salts  or  any  drugs  of  the  pharmacoposia.  With  ladies,  gentlemen  and 
bon  virajits  everywhere,  it  has  become  the  standard  of  dietary  expedients,  fortifying 

the  digostive  functions  and  enabling  free-livers  to  indulge  with  impunity  at  table. 
The  world  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  refinement  testifies  to  its  sparkling,  natur- 
ally pure,  and  delightful  qualities  an  the  beverage  incomparable,  and  accredits  it 
with  being  the  surest  and  apecdiest  source  of  clear  complexions,  high  health,  and 
exuberant  spirits.  Its  medicinal  qualities,  and  its  delightful  character  as  a  morning 
beverage,  are  perfectly  preserved  when  bottled,  so  that  it  is  equally  efficacious 
whether  taken  at  the  spring  or  drank  from  bottles  at  a  dintance. 

Dr.  Strong's  famous  Sanitarium  is  thoroughly  appointed  in  all  the  modem  im- 
provements for  the  comfort  of  guests,  steam-heat,  electric  bells,  and  an  Otis  elevator 
about  to  bo  introduced.  The  parlor,  ofllce  and  other  public  rooms  are  as  beautiful 
and  perfect  as  a  first  class  family  hotel  in  our  metropolitan  cities.  The  Sanitarium 
1b  beautifully  situated  on  Circular  street,  very  near  the  principal  springs  and  Just 
remote  enough  from  the  whirl  for  rest.  Its  fame  as  a  Sanitarium  attracts  many  per> 
pons  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  eletrantlv  equipped  with  a  large  variety  of  baths, 
among  which  we  noticed  the  Turkish,  Russian.  Electric  and  many  other  appliances 
for  the  restoration  of  health.  It  entertains,  especially  during  the  summer,  many 
eminent  persons,  wlio  visit  there  year  after  year,  seeking  rest  and  recreation  during 
their  outing.  Its  broad  piazzas,  croquet  ground  and  tennis  court  are  attractive 
features  to  the  many  young  i)eople  who  throng  this  very  attractive  resorL 

THE  NORTHERN  SUMMER  RESORTS 

of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Dakota,  not  forgetting  the  ftunous  Excelsior 
springs  of  MLHSourL  are  more  attractive  during  the  present  season  than  ever  before. 
An  lUustrated  Guide  Book,  descriptive  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  choicest 
spots  of  creation,  on  the  line  of  the  Chici^i.  Milw  lukeo  k  SL  Paul  Railway,  will  be 
sent  free  upon  application  to  A.  V.  H.  Car ;>:;:%'  r  :i,  General  Passenger  Agent*  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


SAFE  CAR  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING.       *» 


Byxrt  jfxr,  as  soon  as  the  season  arrives  for  heated  cars,  tho  i>apers  are  full  of 
heartrending  aoootints  of  accidents  ooourring  from  the  stove  upsetting  and  causing 
the  cars  to  catch  lire.  This,  however,  is  being  rapidly  remedied  by  the  introduction 
of  steam  heat.  During  the  season  f6r  oar  heating,  and  during  the  entire  year  (of 
course  to  a  greater  extent  during  the  winter  months  by  reason  of  tho  longer  dark 
period),  there  are  numerous  accidents  caused  by  lamps  falling  and  setting  fire  to  the 
cars  or  their  occupants,  or  exploding  In  place  with  a  like  resolt.  Not  only  is  the  use 
of  keroeene  oil  attendant  with  daagw,  but  the  overflow  and  leaking  of  lamps,  and 
consequent  dripping  of  oils.  Is  a  source  of  etpense  and  lUinoyance,  and  is  exceedingly 
ofTensive  to  passengers,  besides  doing  great  damage  to  the  upholstery  of  our  fine 
American  cars.  Thooe  few  roads  which  use  candles  instead  of  lamps  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  safe  from  the  horr04*sand  dangers  of  lamp  explosions:  but  so  they  would 
be  if  there  were  no  lights  at  all:  for,  so  far  as  light  goes,  the  railroad  candle  does 
little  more  than  merely  enable  people  to  find  their  way  about,  and  to  prevent  pocket- 
picking  and  other  unpleasantnesses,  which  might  occur  were  the  car  entirely,  in- 
stead of  only  partially,  dark. 

On  some  roads  we  find  that  electricity  has  been  tried,  but  on  few  is  it  in  any 
degree  satisfactory,  by  reason  of  the  complicated  Installation  required  to  generate 
it  on  the  train,  and  of  the  great  cost  and  weight  of  storage  batteries  if  this  latter 
system  is  used.  Between  the  primitive  and  inefficient  candle  and  the  very  advanced 
but  entirely  impracticable  electric  system,  there  4s  a  medium  which  is  in  all  respects 
a  modem  improvement  without  being  beyond  the  reach  of  those  catering  to  tho 
safety  of  the  travelling  public.  We  take  it  that  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  lamps 
are  such  and  so  inseparable  from  the  system  as  to  rule  that  out  entirely,  irrespective 
of  the  question  of  cost 

There  is  a  system  which  produoea  any  desired  degree  of  Illumination  with  abso- 
lute safety  and  controlabillty.  employs  gas  of  high  candle  power  compressed  in  strong 
but  light  tanks  carried  under  the  cars,  and  burned  by  a  most  economical  method 
which  calls  into  play  a  regulator,  which  keeps  the  pressure  at  the  Jets  uniform,  and 
not  only  that,  but  uniformly  low. 

This  system— known  as  the  Pintsch,  from  Its  inventor  and  Ruropean  promoter- 
has  been  in  practical  use  from  one  to  eight  years,  lighting  passenger  coach*  s  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  Europe  most  of  the  passenger  cars  are  now  equipped  for 
and  using  the  Pintsch  gas.  In  this  country,  where,  of  course,  a  greater  defirrce  of 
illumination  is  demanded  than  In  any  other  land,  arrangements  are  being  completed 
whereby,  during  the  present  year,  this  gas  and  system  will  be  in  use  on  railways  rep- 
resenting over  fiO,000  miles. 

Such  is  Its  simplicity  that  there  Is  very  little  to  describe  about  tho  system  or 
the  method  of  carrying  It  out.  The  gas  Is  made  at  the  works  at  the  terminal  or 
other  point  on  the  «lne  where  It  Is  found  most  convenient;  is  compressed  into  great 
receiving  tanks,  to  a  tension  of  10  atmospheres,  all  impurities  being  taken  out  of  It 
in  the  manufacture  and  compression.  IVom  these  great  storage  tanks  it  is  distribut- 
ed Into  Iron  car  tanks,  each  about  7  toO  feet  long,  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  in  which 
It  is  held  at  about  10  atmospb«ves  (say  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch)  and  which  are 
firmly  bolted  under  the  oar  floor,  where  they  are  out  of  the  way.  The  tanks  them- 
selves weigh  but  800  to  fiOO  pounds  each,  and  the  weight  of  the  gras  is  of  course  prac- 
tically nothing.  Bach  tank  wUl  oarry  enough  gas  to  supply  four  Pintsch  lamps  each 
with  an  Illuminating  capacity  of  S5  standard  wax  candles,  21  hours;  the  cost  being 
lees  than  for  kerosene  oil,  even  for  twice  the  amount  of  light .  Of  course  th  is  ligh  t  is 
at  all  times  under  perfect  oontrol  as  regards  Its  distribution  and  brilliancy;  and 
there  Is  no  possible  danger  that  can  arise  from  the  presence  of  the  gas,  either  in  or 
out  of  use,  and  In  case  of  overcnming  of  the  car,  there  Is  less  danger  from  gas  Mian 
from  candles. 

This  gas  is  adapted  for  station,  or  shop,  or  residence  lighting,  and  may  bo  easily 
transported  for  use  on  oars  on  branch  lines  or  other  purposes. 

This  system  has  been  In  use  so  long  in  this  country,  and  on  so  many  roads,  and 
has  received  from  the  authorities  of  those  roads  such  commendatory  letters,  and 
has  given  such  uniform  satisfaction  to  the  travelling  public  as  the  most  brilli«nt, 
steady,  and  safe  light,  that  It  seems  as  If  the  day*  were  not  far  distant  when  all  rail- 
roads will  adopt  It. 

Not  only  the  great  palace  ear  companies,  but  the  New  York  Central  8c  Hudson 
River:  New  York,  Lake  Erie  A&.  Western;  New  York,  Providence  &  Boston;  New 
York  K  New  England;  Chicago  ft  Atlantic;  West  8hor«»;  Cincinnati,  ifamHton  Sc 
Dayton;  Rome,  Watertown  ft  Ogdensbnrg;  Boston  ft  Albany;  Old  Colony:  Louis- 
ville. New  Albany  ft  Chicago;  Wabash;  Central  Ridlroad  of  New  Jersey ;  Delaware, 
Laoka¥ranna  ft  Western;  Rio  Grande  WeHem  Railway*  are  using  this  system,  and 
In  every  place  where  It  has  been  Introduced  its  Installation  has  been  steadily  ex- 
tended, by  reason  of  the  s^tlsAMtloa which  It  has  given  to  the  railway  companies 
and  the  traTeninApabUo. 
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Hwe  you  tried  a  fountain  pool 
Did  it  fail  you? 
Tlion  try 

iThe  "Old  Reliable" 
Waterman 

I  Ideal    Fountain    Pen. 

That  never   fails. 

Honey  refunded  If  It  Aoee  uat  anit 
I  JOQ.  If  yoDT  stationer  will  not  snpply 
I  yon  don't  take  ftnj  other,  bat  send  tor 
I  elrcnUr  with  price-list  and  testl- 
I   numltds. 

I    See  adverliaemenU  in  previmu  nwmben, 
Agonti   W&nted. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

I BB  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


Wester  lamp  Co. 

Amided  Ftrat  Piiu  nt  the 
ParU  BxpoMtlon. 

Handsomest  Design. 


1,800  TASIBTIES  to  SELBtTT 


7  ~ifc  S  BionrMiit.,  C! 

Do.  IBne  Me,  !$££.■& 

Sand  tor  DloatrKtloiiB. 


CROSBYS 


Xt  cives  mora  rall«tt«  the  drapeptio  than 
anytliiac  I  know  at  Itlanotamedlolna.l>Dt 
a  ■dentlfle  food  tor  tlia  tii«d  brain  and  tMbIa 
tonuwh."  DIO  LBWIS,  M.  D. 

"  It  Klvea  ma  atrencth  and  qnlet  real;" 
HORATIO  POTTBB,  D.D., 

Btahop  of  H,  T, 
HW.«ttkgt..i.i.    ttr.roUu.athT»all.»l. 


Are  You  Afflicted  P 

Dyipepiia,  Liver  Complalnti 

Indigsvtlon,         Rhsumatttm, 

Fov«r  and  AgU0i 
Kidney  «nd  Bladder  DImuo, 

TRYTHENATIONALTONIC. 

HOSTETTER'S     STOMACH    BITTERS 


A  OOOS  ALTZBATTTX  AND  TONIO  FOB  TAMXLT 

The  botanic  and  remoiKal  aEBnta  oombloed  In  tbe  preparatloD  of  ttOSTETTER' 
i™.», ... ...-,„.. „,  herbubarkaandr 


leal  luadlclar,  li»rii]( 
eflbcta  on  the  hi 

elEmlwlHl.     It 

thrill  uf  iiopo  and  joy  with  ererr 


ith  a 


STOMACH 
3wn  to  botaa- 
'  elr  practical 


a  the  Bl 


haart.    lDAtct,lnallBi 

THE   BITTERS  WILL 

Strangthon  and  Tone  the  Stomach, 
Rouse  the  Dormant  Liver, 
Regulate  the  KIdneyi, 
Purify  the  Blood, 


And  hid  In  Rettorini;  Health  and  Vigor- 
Far  Sale  br  all  Dnmiata  and  Daalan  In  Proprletarr  Madlolnea 
P.  HEBBEBT  HOBTBTTEB,  Fna., 
TBEa  B.  H08TETTEB,Tka-Fi«i,, 
K.  L.  KTEia,  Bn^  aid  tRM. 


;  1  THE  HOSTEHER  COMPANr,  Proprietors, 

;  PITniUROH,  PA.      ' 
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HIANITOU 


feoMIed  and  reacbarKiid 

-■-     lyfardTipeDsla;    " 


oorrecclve  fnr  in 


flparfci iug.  deitclona.    HtricUT  »■  Wmporanoe  drink. 


Tabic  Water  In  the  wnld.    Pnrelj  Nkturs^ 


.zpiTOUGUIGEyHAMm^ 

Spocliyly  r"™''""~wd  JacMlet «ad  ahamwi. 


Ifronwantaohoe  that  will  not  IcHo  Itaahape  after  baliig  won  a  tow  Umea:  that  wfl]  aomUne 
aaae  and  elciranoe:  th&t  Is  ftbxolulelr  hand-made  (or  thna  siBde*  oheauiar):  of  Rsnaltie  Kaniraroo, 
rraiichOalr.CordDTanlKanie-lftdoL  Pat,  Leather,  or  Mailoaii  Bono. and  made  In  all  atilee,  write 
PACKARD  ft  PIELD  t>4ucc(Mi<<on  to  Bitkt  a  Packard),  Brockton.  Han.,  for  lllaatrsted  oalalognr.  It 
TOordealetlWHoXtbeGxaat  shoe  wanted  Id  stock.    Eipraeaobargeawepi^atd  onaUorden. 


r>WEAR  THE     n 


PAIR  Is  STAMPED 


THE    BURT   &  PACKARD 

"Korrect  Shape." 


BON*T    SPOIL    (OCB     FEBT    Wm    OHBAT    SHOBl. 
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REMINGTblT 

STANDARD 

TYPEWRITER., 


For  fifteen  years  tiie  Standard,  and  ie  the  Ii«ader  i 
Improvements. 

The   latest  and   highest  achievement  of  inventive 
and  mechanical  skill. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  New  York 

21     Cluett,  Coon  &  Co.'s 

Collars 
far  G-EiitlEiiiBii, 


CLUETT,  COON  &  CO.'S 

SHIRTS. 


MARK. 

T^CTORIES, 
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GALIGBAPH  NEW  STTClALlO 

QP£j^y£gy  SPEED  1  ^^  ^^  ^°^  prepared  to  furnish 

BEST  FOR  MANIFOLDING. 'J=  New  Spec.ai.  No.  3,  having  78 

looxmo  Dally  User*.  characters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 

for    Manifolding    (platen  '  can    be 

I  changedin  two  minutes). 

A  new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship, excels  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  and  has 
»•.  1        -     ■  t  70.00   ''^^"  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
e  Cut,      "  8,    •      -         85.00    mands  of  those  requiring  the  bCflt 
Kew  Sped^      "  «,       -     ■    100.00   ^j^at  €»n  be  produced. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

BRANCH  orriccs:  237  bhoadwat,  new  York.     14  Wc»T4Th  stuekt,  Cincinnati,  O. 

100a  AwcM  STmrr.  PHimoEL^Hi*. 


IDEAL    KKYBOARD. 


theBABGOGK'BUGKBOARD 


"HAMMOND" 


UNIVERSAIL,   SL-EYBOA-HT* 


TheHaimHTniiifniiirGo, 


«47^  a-  BSd  «„  77  VM-u  «.,    1 1|_  H.  gmH^  COHPAIIY,  IMm,  1 1, 

M'E'W  irozcK.  ■iiMiiiiiiiiir- — 
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A  PIANO 

To  HepretCHt  the  Ilfghest  I'erfcctlon 

Volume.  RIchDBiB.  BiillUiicf  at  Tone,  nnit  Doli- 

CM.T»rT0U(.'ll.CDU|ll<Kl  Wllb    tho    USD    of    Ibo    bwt 

puwihlomnlrrinUiN  iiissthi'ctios,  and  llis  c 
pvrioncc  thnl  is  on])-  obtiiiiiut  by  n  llfHtlmc  c 
iloavur  to  ruiH'li  Iho  hlKliuHl  iiurfvcliou  poaolblc 

ALL    MAKERS 

joimRiindoldrfnim  llione  Kuod  iwlntB  for  their 
liiuiiiis  but  In    no   piiino   niimufact  urod  on 
clniuu  wi/'n(/]rr«i(i;<.'i(  oil  ia  tho 

HALLET  &  DAVIS. 


ni<-iilorilii:>iti[iiur  ini 

dcIiKhtlDRnllu'liotmvu  imrchiuvd  or  llaMued  t 

thin  unrivnllcd 


duplicate; 


rWEDDING, 


■SOUV  KILVEHTBA- 
arOONS  for 
•  1 2.00. 


PIANO. 


Nil.  ]3|M.>nl  rn-il.     UKAliiT.   titV'OiUl'IANCI 
\Vl:  itENT  iiiii  <-]iijiiiH  irj  yoiirpBlroniu;''  on  (lio  at 

mlHtr  and  iinimiiH»t  cjmtltniC  oTour  iiiHtri 


HALLET  &   DAVIS  PIANO  CO. 

m  Trcniont  atrcct.  Bobtom.  MASa. 


THE     CRANDALL 


Model  Type-Writer 

Price,  $75.00. 

INSTANTLY  CHANGEABLE  TYPE. 

WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT. 

PERFECT  &  PERMANENT  ALIGNMENT. 


Send  for  catatoguo  n.nd  Bomploa  of  work.    Addrcea 

Crandall  Type- Writer  Co 

Hicmfictaren,  OBOTOR,  H.  T. 
Kew  V»rk  OHIee,  358  Hrondwai-, 
l^blvaso  t'         64  La  ttBll«  Mt. 


lpresents 


UKEXCHi 
HERB   ARK    A    FEW    OP   OUR    BAROMIHSl 

ALZi    SOLID    STEfiUNa    aiI.VEB. 
Iti-l-.ni.i-rhiUird  iialnd  llovl,  ]iui<l<.>inHv 

r-»««il *4iivonb  t'S 

l>|aiuNii'' oliiuvl  Ti'-b-a-Tvli- Td  ftl  ^U-s, 

•lunr.  uid  rraniwrV  Im    ' 
OKI  4-hhn-  IVntlnnul  T< 
ntr  (IM  (-uullrMklLK. 
Ih^wuMif-iOiiiMdlllrhi 


ta--l,Si'*in  Sri.  in  iiiiBni  Biil  cnllrr,  lunil- 

uiiH-lv  n»ti 21  "  40 

0(w.llJ*.^lJ■lll»^^■.fft^lulu^^»ltll"ry^»^«l..  in  "  is 

"        (Wr■^tlpl"«^                '■                ..  Ill  "  W 

:>il>dF.irkiind0|»nn,                "              .,  14  '■  ig 

Iti'iry  SiKHin,                               "              ..  6  "  in 

A  M'lrrtlim  .if  (iiioilii  Hill  h.  uij- wMn-ii' ou  niii|>t  irf 
rvflTi'nrr.  Tnk.'  ytur  nU  ■Mt-r  flnuii  t1i<<  Safv  I  li-j-wll  Oxii. 
tvnliii  Had  hriuv  II  ur  trnlk  br  i'X|.m>  I<.  ua  wlihTi.ur 
■mimnhll.ai>.r«lil]am4i7,  B.nr.nlirfhlrlr,  ur.>thiTirli>e 
iiprli-*.  (ml  mrliantfi'  lbi>iii  Sir  >im  ■.'rrlcvaiiU.  arllclMi, 
or  H-JI U  i.iitri;:lil.     IHiniiiMiib,  Vuchr.'s,  knd  (Smni  of  kU 

Al.aily'ill  b.  lii.ld\tuU'li.  ]ifTfivt  tlmiT fSS 

AQrailtaaa't*liwrViMt,i<«tIrrtt\m<.r..  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    W 
SKKD  roit  PIMlE  I.lfT. 

J.E.JOHl(SpSCO.,lSBBowBry,S.T. 


.((jJp;tCfc"lLU)5TRATED  CflTfl  UMUt. 


[\  BICYCLE    or  UvitirER 

Ajflaivliv*.  :4vir  nirjplraalmlimd  prirn,  tnd  4(n 
■i^^J*  M-.'oii.Munil  ..ii.T  liilNmih  niolHlii:.  niErelM, 
m  nu.l  Tyi.e  WrlliT*  tiiki'li  In  «(fll«iifii 
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STANLEY, 

writing  from  Cairo  to  friends  in  New  Yoric,  nen :  "  Whatntr  IfitU  mi  hand*  It,  tAall 
it  WORTHY  «/  bting  ihovm  yeu." 


GEiraiNE  TANKEB 

SHAVINO  SOAP, 

tued  by  «  Preridents  of  the  U.  S..  by 

leuling  men  in  >]1  departinenti  of  life,  in 
all  Unds,  by  MILLIONS  of  men  who  daily 
enjoy  its  delightful,  wothing,  pleosure-giv' 


WHiltlAMS' 

SHAVINa  STICK, 

ii  Died  with  delight  by  the  greatest  ex- 
plorer!, by  toarints,  and  tiavelleis,  aU  over 
the  world. 

We  send  them  to  the  most  teiaote  puts 
of  Africa,  to  the  Inlands  of  the  Sea,  lo 
Turkey,  to  India,  to  the  farthest  comers 
of  the  earth. 

I2Ac>  It  yonr  Dni|>gist  does  not 
iiavc  it,  ask  him  to  get  it.  If  he  does 
nol,  we  will  mail  it  lo  you,  securely 
packed,  po!tst;e  paid,  foi  35c.  in 
stamps  or  currency.         Address 

The  t.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Clastonbiiry,  Conn, 


This  is  the  brand  used  Tiy  Senator  IngaUs, 
the  fastidious  President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

■  15c.  Yankee  Soap  is 
sold  by  nearly  all  DrUEgisls, 
Crocen.  etc  Mailed  to  any 
part  of  the  worid  foi  isc  in 
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HUCKINS 
ISOUPS 


Tomato, 
Ox  Tail, 


Vermicelli 
RICH  and  PERFECtLY  SEASONED" 


Mocic  Turtle,  Terrapin^ 

OkraorGumbo,  Macaroni, 

Green  Turttei  Consomme, 

Julienne)  Soup  and  Bouillii 

Chicken,  Mullagatawn^. 


a^Mn  onlj  to  be  haueO.  «ad|n«pw«dwlllivmt 
■n  tben  mdr  lo  tan.       \       snly  lb*  beat  nM 


Ova  I  Hit*  anl07«l  the  hlglHrt  I 


ItectweeI 


tloa  for  mora  tbui »  r<aii. 


SOLD  BT  *T,T.  LKIDISQ  OBOCEBS. 


J.  H.  W.  HUOKIKS  &  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturwra.  Boaton>  Hmk 


DURKEES 


fiAUNtJLCILBRANa 

ti  MUSTARD. 

■OLD  OHLT IH  FOIL  W[]IHT  tUlED  PACIAIEI/ 

OaanDUad  abaolatalf  pan,  uid 
til  olhsiJii  AtTwcU^  rlduuaii  & 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


Slojfl  Water  ilBrs 


II  uu:  iu,  OTEE  m 

WDELD. 
Floe   Decontted  Ohlna 


Jura  tu  hold  the  HUer, 

A  NiTOBiLLSTOIEniHi 

riLTEEiie  tarn. 

Hr'  VITTHU  WITH 
SEPAKATB  PAT. 
SNT  lOE  OHAK- 
BE£8  TO  COOL 
THE  WATBR 
f«~AS  EASILY 
CLEANED  AS  A 
WATBB  FITOHBB 

flliyemn.-u»|«iv>UinD 


>pFllturwlll>bMhlUl; 


Gate  City  Stone 
'    Filter  Co., 


46  Murray  Strset, 
Opan  out  ahowi  nitai  I      N«w  York  Cit*. 

Disk  oaad  In  our  PLyntdwia  an  rniwot- 
F'ltrr*  KDd  Sapuvta  ratlj'  m|n>4l«]  iuuheMa 
PBitant  loa  CluunbMa  I  oar  FUtm. 


KORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


BOLTON 
HOT-WATER 


Combination    Gas    Machine. 


FOR   WARM  I  NO 
DWELLINGS, 
HOSPITALS, 
QREENHOUSES, 
SCHOOLS,   ETC. 
WmsU  Inn.   OHut  OfMk.  HEATER 

H<rt'Wat«rl>StHm  Radlaton^ 
dfbMt  1^  «alUT.  WabtrStralghtway  VkIvw. 

D3ETB0IT    SRA.TISa    ASH     USHTtSa    00., 
SB  IrfUw  Street,  Olitaa«o.         Iketrolt,  SBt  Wlckt  Mneti 


By  HOT  WATER  CIRCBUTIOM. 


THB"SPE8CB." 


FENCE 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

_  Heavy  Netting.  Best  Made,  j 

"  (BTEKL'WIIiK.)    r.ui.l.>L-.i- KICKE.     IVrlto 
■BIMtWtCK   Blton.,    HK.HiUuhW,  INA.  ' 
_     EDWAIin  SIjTToV,  VAfXcTT,  Agent, 
m  ILUUCTT  »TBBET.  PHILAIIEI.PHIA,  PA. 

BAKXASS 

OFf  ICE  FITTINGS 

Fl  nt  Brata  Wwk. 

SpLi'I  il  AeAgoa    OD 
'qjlillcalibn. 

Ai^mf  s  ITS  eg. 

-OFililiANK.T.CIlj 

JuQ.  iKMWSaCO., 

US  U'sldahAT.Chlo'go 


FLORIDA 

STUMANDHOTWATERHEATERS 

i 


Ee«Miak*U  Sinitan.  GiMnll  ni  Artlitic.     I 
tLDWE  FIRE  PLACE.  BUTO  ."UnW.  Ilfl.  | 


19  sue*  fi>r  Steam,  14at*etfarHot 
Water.    15  SUeeefn-  Soft  CoaL 

pesiTIVELTNON-IXPLOaiVC— ICOMOMieAL 
—WILL  NOT  NUST  OUT— WILL  LAST  A  LIFE- 
TIME—■■  SCLF-PECDINa— WILL    RUN    FROM 
10  TO  24  HOUm  WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

THOUSANDS  iriTHOUSANDSIn  use 


HELI 


I    ALL   1 


PIERCE.BUTLER4PIERCE  HAKU^'^^ 

»r.-  -•HUMCTVIICM.  SVBACl*^^" 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


tej.HI.H.W.MJJ.tfeiaiCTBI! 


^^  ENRICH  TOUR  CUINET. 

TaUbrat*  ind  InTHtatmU  Toulli  (Shdk,  Tntk 
Sknlli ai  riihHl  of  IMtoU ud  WtodiIdc  uIhoIM 
br  PntMMn  LiidT,  Core.  Mmb  uhI  Maak.  Wimlt 
ud  ladlu  BaHo*.    lux*  l*"^  I"  oollxilor,  Hbool  (Bd 


wood,  a.  B. 


PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND  SPEED-BOOK 
UaafDt  to   atiuliou  oT  uif  phcmofnpblo  irAtcm. 
Prte^  with  (Bfiand  X«r,  tLSO.    HjBopri^  tor  tw» 


O/  WE      OFFER 


So   jt^curities 
^tand  Migher 

imong  trustees  or  owners  of  idle 
money  than  our  Guaranteed 
Mortgages  and  Debenture  Bonds, 
with  improved  productive  Kansas 
Gty  real  estate  at  >^  to  J^  its 
value  behind  them.  Our  book- 
let tells  how,  why,— all  about  it 

Commercial  Paper  nuining  3  to 
6  months  in  sums  from  ^500  to 
f  10,000  can  generally  be  furnish- 
ed, and  we  handle  none  upon 
which  we  do  not  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  giving  our  Company's 
guarantee.  Ask  about  any  of 
these  in  which  you  are  interMted. 
THE  HOSTED   INVESTMENT  CO.. 

JAMES  D.  HUSTED,  PriHdtmt, 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS. 
Capital  f  500,000.    Paid  Up  ^3y>,ooo. 

New  Vwk  Muucr,  PhiladclphU  HiBucn, 

F,  E.  MAiHi.Aiibun,  N.T.  B.  F.  Clehh  It  Sua. 


•a  from  tha  aarUaat  I 


■■•r^-Vjo"! 


toDnadea 


teltal  aad  tha  baat  (Jtr  bMwaa  HluMapodi  and  FdH 
■and.  to  iBWUlut  npMIr  Id  Tdna,  jtaldLDf  aoormoa 
pnflta  to  InTaatai*.  F«T  ftutlMr  pHtknlan  and  lUt 
pan  pamphlat,  aoDtaJnlnc  map  vf  avt.  addraaa  Till_ 
WrniSBBBB  *  WHBBLBB  BBAI, 
\MMH      ANB     IMVB 


'*?>ha!rttkf«h 

TapUti-SalUlsaD  la  aoaaHttDB  wtlk  Ifas  thmn^-lnla  aai^ 
-* — 'iD  Hamborv,  Pv1fl>  fierlJD.  or  VLfinDa.  TbakmraaY 
Kirlibad  llkea  oaly  SI  boun. 

Tba  TapUti  ■prlnn  baTa  ■  dinst  elTaot  In  nnHTlBr 
OOUTaal  KHBUUATISM  from  tba  ■riUn,  h  watt  ■■ 
tbaOHRONIO  DIBADLEMENTaaiueirbr  rbaimiatlaor 
nntT  dapodti.  Tla  waUn  •»  alio  Ttrr  naaAil  la  eoriu 
BPBAIN8,  DISLOCATIONS,  Hid  FRACTUKK8,  aa  wd 
-eUN^aHOTuHlBWOKD  WOUHDe.  and  TapHtt hia 

■a  aarnad  Uia  Utla  of  '-WARKIOBB-  BATH."  Bat  It  It 
UKaaaaof  paralvalt,  pain,  DflonUliL  H'    ' 
HERVOUff  AFFECT fOin,  aa  waflai  1b 
r  ipliul  eomplalnt,  tbattba  noat  Imponaot  anna  an  ai- 
etad.  lad  tba  lama,  tba  Inflnn,  Ibe  panljnd,  tba  d*^ 

T^  ■■Stidtlaabir  Bidn^lDapcslar"  la  TapUti,  u  wd 
1  tbt  Hajror  at  SebGnaa  (BolMml*)  wlU  ba  pl«aad  to  (iTa 


I  To  nnt  ftir  •«aMii.  Far- 
1  nltbadoiit^a-w<1>  >B0d- 
1  an  ImpniTaniaala,  on 
I  GIrenlar   Blraet.    eood 


IF  rOU  RIDE  HORSEBACK  use  the  READY  RIDING  STRAP 

1  down.    OompleM  In  ItMU;  no  battou  nMded.    Atta 

ram  on  aUe  of  root  nait  Out  hone,  tbenfoM  oODoe«lad  trom 

Tiaw.    Tnnuan  tuns  BMunllf.    nta  aar  (boa.    W  oeota  a  pair.    SUup*  t«k«D. 


THE  OASXEB-SMITE  CO.  91  Fifth  Ave.,  Fittstmig^^ 


^■<w 


SORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVESTlfiBR. 

To  Summer  Tourists. 


WHY  NOT  GO  TO  THR 


Adirondack    Mountains, 
Lake    Champlain, 

AND 

Lake    George, 

Aod  •njor  the  iDcompanible  Soeneir,  Vltalliliift  Air,  Good 
Uyttg.  BOkUng,  BantlnK  ud  FiahlnB  t    Tbe 


Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 


The  Shortest  line  between  NEW  YORK  anJ  MOWTREtL 

lBok)Me  onita  Id  Stamp*  tat  Ulwtntad  hmndbot*.  nii«^  hotel  IW,  etc,  to 

H.  e.  YOOIfO,  J.  W.  BtTBDIOK, 

Seoond  Vloe-Praaldent.  Geneml  Paaenger  Agent.  Albmy.  M.  Y. 


WHY  THE  SOLID  SODTH? 


BeoonBtmotioQ  and  its  BesiiltB. 

nOBT  A.  Rwbat.  M.  C,  Alibuit ;   Zabulna  B.  V*DM> 

II.  B  Bcutnr,  N,  O. ;  John  J  HfiinphlU,  U.  C,  ftaatk 
VboHu:  HarrO.  Tornn',  H.C.  0«fUj  Bumael  FleoBi 
IT.  e.  B«i>ur,  VlorMi:  In  P.  Jobh,  Tmb.:  BolMrt  StUH, 
£•4.,  Vl  ;  O.  e.  LoH  ud  WUIluu  U  Vlbon,  H.  C 
W«H  VIrsInU  ;  atarrt  O,  VrU,  V.  ».  BMUtor.  Mo.;  WU 
UuD  M.  riibbHk.  Art  :  Ilbalbert  BukHlila.  Ei-ll.  C_ 
lll«.irhuliaSI«wivt,ll.U..  Teui;  B.  F.  Sue,  Ia 
Itmri.  MI  PigM,  lljtl, 

fgr  ul*  b*  ill  boaliHll«,  or  wBt  on  reedpl  oT  nliie, 
poM-piM  br  ibi  PnblblHn, 


.  H.  WOODWARD  AND  COMPANY, 

BALTIUOEE,  UD. 


Ideal  Felt  Tooth  Polisher. 


Neiuf^chElle  N.> 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 

PUNTS  OF  All  DESCRIPTIDNS. 

SEBIEDn'&W»HiY4D9  SI!!AVE.NY 


CHICAGO      REAL      ESTATE. 

Bought  on  Joint  Mconut.  The  opportunity  ol  &  liretlme  la  now  offered  for  larse,  qnick 
And  anre  proflta  bjjudicioiu  InTDBtmentain  Real  Est«t«ln  Mid  near  tbU 'lit;.  Argnmeot 
U  (UmeceaskTj  aa  to  the  wladom  o(  aaeh  Inveetineiits. 

Thera  !■  but  ONE   CHICAQO. 

Twmi^  7«an'  moeeHfal  opeivtiaiw  In  this  olty  enable  me  to  detenntne  what  and 
when  to  bu  j. 

No  oharga  whatorer  for  MrrleM;  almpl;  abare  In  prodtB. 

HIgbeatraltosneM.  OoReqand«aMM  nUdted  fawn  penona  having  laige  or  smd  snms 
totuTeat. 

WILLUi  T.  CUSHING,   IIS  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  '<^ 


ffORTS  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AUVEftTiaER. 

Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains. 


OUR  STAINB  HAVE  BTOOD  THB  TBErr  OT 
TtHK  TEN  YSARS.  ^^ 

THBT  DO  NOT  OROW  CHALET,  TURN  BLAOE. 
OB  WA8H  onf. 

THBT  ARE  NOT  CBBAPENBD  WITH  KERO- 
SENE. BUT  CONTAIN  A  LARGE  PKRCRNT- 
AOE  or  CREOSOTE.  WHICH  la  THB  BBBT 
WOOD  PRESERVATIVE  KNOWN.     ^^ 

THET  HOLD  THEIR  SOFT,  VELVETY  KFTBOT 
INDsriMlTELT. 


SAKPLE8    OF    WOOD.    TOQETHKK     WITH 
ILLUBTRATKD    CATALOUUU    OF    CRE080TED 
Sorb  Amuiou  Kniiir.  HOUSES,  BENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

SAMUEL  CABOTt  Sola   Manufacturer,  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DAlU  or  olur  utonul  jipplJuiaaL    Ara  lndlapenHbla 

liin,  SirreTon,  atl  Froipecton, 

An  wpadiUj  flonitmotBd  for 

SumrrtBr  Cottages.  Summer  Pavllioni,  Camp 

Houses,  Photo  Studios,  Billisird  Rooms, 

Boat  Houses,  etc. 
Saad  ta  TUutntedOaUlo^M  and  Pilot  Llrt. 

DUCXER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO., 

TS5    Broadmtri  Neir  Torfc. 


iHE  Fidelity   and    Casualty    Co. 

UO  TO  us  BROADWAT,  N.  T.  CITT. 

o-o-ax7   •l,000,00(XOO. 
INSURANCE. 

FIDELITY.— Bond*  of  Ssn^vhtp  ftv  pcnou  In  poitHoei  or  trail. 

CASUALTY.— Pmoiul  Aoddat,  PUa  OImu,  BdIIit,  Emploj-s'*  and  Ludlotd'i  LlaUl^. 
OPFICKKS. 
QsOl  F.  Seward.        Bobt.  J.  Hiuos,      Kdiv'dl  L.  Shaw, 
Vloe-Prwldenb  Secietarj.        Aast.  Secretair. 

BIBBOTOKS. 

Pn>t  Am  Biah.  ITMiou]  Bank.  I  JnuN  L  Bnn Of  J.  L.  A  D.  B.  RIkv. 

".□.  I,  !miAiiiuAH...Pn*t.  Atballg Dodk Co.      Wh.  H.  Mxu Pmt.  AiluUaTniatCo. 

Atii.  y:.  ()» orDiTldDowiACo.      J.  O.  HoCuLLOcea.N.  r.,  L.  E.  A  W.  Et.  Oo. 

O.D.WiLUAMi  ..t>n«t.Cbniilo*I  Nat']  Bank.      Tii.O.Law ..CoonaeDivatLav. 

A.  B.  HrLL Batlnd  Hmtuuit      J.  Koan*  )lAXViu...PRal.  C.  K.  K.  of  N.  J, 

U.K.  Ilrii.HFT iVninr.  nfVmUrttlon.      Wa.M.  Richibh PrcaMeDL 

tlBaok,  1  Gao.  y,  fiiwiau Vlca-PiwUeaC 


"HEALTH -^PLEASURE 

ON 

America's  Greatest  Railroad" 


iBIiodlnc  Is  Tidt  tha  DiouoUlni.  lakri,  aod  apat  oT  Now 
York  BUM,  Hf »  Englaiid,  ar  Cuiiili. 

It  alao  jimcnta  BCODi|dtle]lilor  bot^la.  baaidlu-bonMa, 
and  hm-bDutM  taXInc  auuimfr  buaidir^wlib  a  titiaf 
dawrfptloB  oraDnwinillBR*,  ratHoffU*.  and  (faaiumtwr 
andtlmaartnlna.  Cup;  of  tba  book  but  baoMiUadal 
aojr  oriha  Mtw  Tork  C>nin]  Tlikat  OffluM  Ibr  |!It(  gaats, 
« II  wOl  ba  MBt,  p>l•^|l■J•'•  "pua  nealpt  of  IboilHa  mm* 
in  *UmBa,bF  OBuauB  II.  Uaxiai^gMMil  FMatDfar 
A(aat.  Oiand  Caattal  SlaUoB,  Bnr  Taat. 


a^N.8S  UNIVERSITY 


1K>ETH  AMEBJCAN  BSVIEW  ADVURTJaEB. M» 

Comfort  for  Hot  Weather 


In  the  Sultry  Summer  Days, 

Wbw  ■!»  lort  ofeaotlaB  b  0Bw«lMn^  ud  ir<  v*  onlv  t«o  thnUtal  to  mtoT  uiTthlBC  wUeb  BOob  ud  nfMtlMi  W, 
inaniUkibaabMMnaHnnknidtoatnDtleauraiv  radin  ■  dElltcbmiliieiTlBTPDtiuarcoarllr  piUiiud  b;  lb* 
drown  rertaHery  Coatm^mr,  t  ITT  N«w  Bond  ntnnu  vr.  tJiid<rUwUtl>afLnT«B«ar 
IMIM  Ihex  hiTB  nnpurvd  u  tnTtcontlBM  uiidlliwr  nto,  sMInlT  bw  mm  tbe  Mtbr,  pUMM  and  dla^rn<*bl>  udor 
wkkfeuaraladlMlBfiilibHBllocdiMrTan'UUiKMln.  Hmvws  Iutc  Hi*  dallcbttolf)'  tmh  ftttamt  orimadtr. 
bIbcW  with  HiaMUnR  whleb  It  ulrnBit  lod  pwarfU,  bat  matt  •^[niMr,  Tbnae  LsTender  SnIW  will  bs  hand 
■  d<iilfb«il*ddlllaBloBi<«3FlBd]t^MIMUbl>,l))rlk(9ti«bB)'and  daabt  Ihe  m-xt  m|cn»Ua  deolorlHr  tlul  «t*t^ 
B/kBTtBKtbtala|ip<rontsrtbsboUla(iirBbw  mlnaUa  tbe  Mr  at  tnjroam  *IU  baaume  porUlgd,  iBd  tlw  ■tms*- 
pbara  nniltnd  *t  onu  ntntUag  ud  Inilfonti^— Xody'i  Pictorial.  London. 

Ommdin,  wbo BTB  1b  tbs  kibll  of  pnrAMtoir  tkU  drlldoDi  perfume,  Crab-ttpplr  BloaaoBhof  tb« 
Cram  ParfnaiBT  CompuT.  obnoM  pnieiir*  idw  >  mUIb  of  ihHr  Invlcorallnc  IiSTender  a»ll«i  no  msn 
rapid  or  ^tauot  ran  ftrr  baadaebe  la  poHlbla.-Xe  AIM,  Pari*. 

NoutklM  of  Um  toilat  bkre  om  been  pfodnoed  whloh  havs  been  noolTed  wlUi  the  sntkKitnMn 
whlchhMgTeetodtheCnb-applaBlowomParfnueud  Boap  and  Tl>«  Crown  Ln*«Bd*r 
Malta.  TharareUUirall7tbsdallKhtotttniwarlda,atidsnaaeaaerlTM>D«btliiPariBaaluNewTork. 
TberarDdal]rbrlii8liii[plea>iii«,coitt((irt,h«>ltbutd»freahiiHDtt«tlioiuaiidaoIbom«a,  aDdaniald 
br  all  dnnlata  aa  follows: 

Crab<«pplg  BIOBMU  PeffBnie,  1  oi.,  TSo.:  t  oa.,  tLlS:  »  oc.  |LTS;  1  oa..  |U9l 
CMb>Bpple  Bloaaoni  Moap,  tndeooratad  oaaketa,  Uo.  a  tablit. 
Th«  Or»wn  Idi vender  Salla,  ISc  a  botUe. 

If  jon  cannot  pmniv  theni  of  roar  dmnlat.  annd  MLber  ot 
the  above  tnaa  in  stampa  or  P.O.  order  to  CAawxLL,  HAsarr 
ft  Ca.  New  York ;  or  to  MsLViM  ft  Baddkb,  or  T.  MrrcAU 
Ox,  of  fioaum,  or  GnMUB  B.  Stahb,  Pbftadelphla,  and  the 
artlcieordersd  wOl  at  oDoe  baaent,  p«at-paM,  to  anr  addreta 
fa)  MDj  part  of  the  oonntrj. 

Do  not  fall  to  bnr  tUa  delldoaa  Otnb-npple  Blow< 
Petftinie  and  Soap  and  the  InTlsoratlnB  liaTonder 
I    ■nltotoUkeaTBrwlUijonthtaBaiDiDOT. 


THE   CROIVN    rERfXJMEBT    CO., 

17T  nW  BOHS  VTBnrT,  XAKDOV. 
•old  Brerywbeiw. 


I.  !■,  Atkin,  Pusin.'Si'a'^oi 


